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MONDL. FLYNN 
MAYOR 


January 20, 1984 


Eon. Raymond L. Flynn 
Mayor, City of Boston 
Office of the Mayor 
City Hall 

Boston, MA 02201 


Dear Mayor Flynn: 


Attached to this letter is the final report 
of the twelve task forces which you established last 
December. It is our sincere hope that the report 
will be of assistance to you and your administration 
in the upcoming months, and all of us stand ready to 
assist you in implementing any of the recommendations 
contained in the document. 


Much of the detail and background information 
can be found in a Support Detail Report, publishec 
separately, and in the original briefing books. A 
complete set of the briefing books and the Support 
Detail will be maintained in the Administrative Services 
Department. 


Finally, we wish to thank you for the 
opportunity to assist you and the City. The challenge 
of producing this report, the spirit of cooperation 
and the excitement of participating in your new admin- 
istration made the effort most worthwhile. 


Respectfully Submitted, 


The Co-Chairs, Task Force 
Participants and Staff 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE REPORT 


The following report represents the efforts of the twelve task forces 
created by then Mayor-elect Raymond L. Flynn in December, 1983. The charge 
to the task forces was to review city programs and policies, and to 
independently advise the new Mayor as to the problems existing in those 
programs and policies. The task forces were further asked to make 
recommendations concerning improvements of existing programs and 
implementing changes in the manner in which city government operated. 

All of the members of the task force effort recognize the tremendous 
financial constraints faced by the new Mayor. The task of achieving fiscal 
stability is an obvious high priority, for without that stability new 
programs are just a dream and the mistakes of the past a constant reality. 
Deficits or underfunding of existing needed programs will hamper new 
initiatives, and the low city rating for bond issues already means that the 
taxpayer is paying a premium for programs funded by capital outlays. As 
noted, we recognize this burden carried by the new Mayor, and realize that 
implementing some of the recommendations contained in this document will 
challenge the determination and managerial ability of the new 
administration. Notwithstanding, we felt that our overall mission was to 
make what we considered as the best recommendations in terms of new 
policies and programs, and to be candid as to the problems currently 
existing in city departments. 

More specifically, we attempted to accomplish five goals. They were 


to: 


-Compile data, statistics and facts concerning agency 


operations and agency programs ; 


-Describe current problems of the agency, plus any new 
program initiatives recently underway by that agency; 


-Attempt to determine high priority issues needing to 
be addressed, especially those set forth during the 
campaign and as a consequence of a commmnity outreach 
effort; 


-Suggest quick program or policy initiatives for the 
new administration; and, 


“Make any other relevant general observations or recommend=- 
ations concerning that agencies programs or policies. 


Prior to reading those reports, however, several important caveats 
need to be stated. 

First, as there existed several other transition groups operating in 
parallel with this effort, we Sp enttically attempted to avoid issues 
involving personnel, finances and the possible reorganization of city 
departments, except where such discussions were essential to a discussion 
of policy or program initiatives. We expect that reports from those groups 
will deal in detail with those critical areas. 

Second, the twelve task forces were in existence beteen four and six 
weeks, with three holidays occurring during that period of time. We did 
not expect to produce a report that would be considered a "nuts and bolts"’ 
review of city operations. It would be patently unreasonable to expect 
such a report in that short time. What was produced, however, was a report 
that will serve as an "idea manual'' for the new administration. The final 
report is an anthology of Boston. Reading its hundreds of pages will 
reveal many voices of the City: lawyers, doctors, blue collar workers, 
neighborhood activists, city officials and many others. The report 
reflects the diversity of the members of the Task Forces and the diversity 
of a great city. Some recommendations are technical, others visionary and 


some, perhaps, improbable. But what comes through in ai of the chapters 
is an enthusiasm and a belief that government can do a lot more to bring 
the city together. Considering the fact that most of the task force 
volunteers have never had a hand in shaping the policies of City Hall, 
their enthusiasm was genuine and their recommendations sincere. We 
strongly encourage the new administration to commit itself to a more 
detailed examination of the issues and recommendations set forth in this 
report. 

The report itself contains a Letter of Transmittal, a list of the task 
force participants and twelve chapters, each representing the work of one 
task force. The reader should note that in some cases a task pore 
produced one report for the entire task force. In other cases, each 
subcommittee of a particular task force produced its own report. Further, 
in a number of cases the nature of the task force dictated a report format 
different than the standardized version suggested to each task force for 
use. Not only was the deviation from a standard permitted, it was 
encouraged, due to the fact that it was felt substance was more important 
than style or format, especially in view of the short deadline. 

Last, the task forces consisted of a wide variety of people 
representing all of Boston's neighborhoods. It is impossible, in 
retrospect, to even hazard a guess as to the amount of free time the groups 
spent on interviewing city department managers, leaders of neighborhood 
groups, other citizens and in meetings of the task force itself. It surely 
represents thousands of donated hours to the new administration and to the 
citizens of Boston. Almost without exception the members of the task force 
desired additional time to produce this report and to further explore the 


labyrinth of city government. While reasonable people may disagree with 
some of the recommendations contained in the task force reports, no one 
should doubt the energy and spirit of those who worked on the various 
projects. The members of the task force feel confident that their work can 
be the foundation for a process of continually receiving the opinion and 
comments of neighborhood people into the management of city government, of 
influencing decisions and insuring that the voices of Boston's people are 
heard in City Hall. 


TASK FORCE REPORTS 


January, 1984 
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INTRODUCTION TO BASIC CITY SERVICES REPORT 


The attached six reports correspond to the six subcommittees created by the 
Co-Chairs of this task force. Five of the subcommittees were organized along 
departmental lines, the last created to deal with the important issue of city 
employee morale, motivation and relations. We felt a particular need to create the 
last subcommittee not only because the new Mayor frequently discussed this issue 
during the campaign, but because of the high visibility of these departments in 
Boston's neighborhoods. The morale and attitude of city workers is quickly 
communicated to citizens, and it was our perception that their morale, in general, 
is not good. Dealing with those questions in a non-adversary manner was considered 
to be important, and thus the need for the sixth subcommittee. 


It should also be noted that all city personnel we interviewed were 
cooperative and we sensed a real desire to help improve their self image and 


spirit. We thank them for their assistance. 
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The Basic City Task Force membership was divided as set forth below, and 
subcommittee reports can be found on following pages. 


Report Found On 
Page: 


Public Works Department........essssecccccccccccsccccvcees 8 


Orlandi, Lee, Subcommittee Chairperson 
Boyle, Alice 

McGrath, Joan 

McNeil, Frank 

‘Millette, Ricardo 

Wong, Peter 


Real Property/Public Facilities Department..........ssceeees 19 


Halperin, Diane, Subcommittee Chairperson 
Breadmore, David 


Inspectional Staal pn eho Sa oe ee Pe Ake 38 


Karapetian, Leo, Subcommittee Chairperson 
Barnes, Lillian 

D'Agostino, Edward 

Joy, Eleanor 
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Keddy, William, Subcommittee Chairperson 
Coyne, Martin 
Norwood, Nancie 
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Grady, John, Subcommittee Chairperson 
Averitt, Melvin 

Rogers, Thomas 

Sullivan, William 


Employee Morale, Motivation and Relations...............e. 77 
Krim, Robert, Subcommittee Chairperson 
Ashe, Gregory 
Lancourt, Joan 
Whalen, Joseph 


The chairpersons for the full task force were Geraldine Cuddyer and James 
O'Donnell . 
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Task Force: Basic City Services 
Agency Reviewed: Public Works Department 
Program Reviewed: n/a 


Date: January 20, 1984 Prepared By: Subcommittee on Public 
Works Department 


I. Agency Data, Facts and Statistics: While much of the facts concerning 


this agency or program is contained in the agency briefing book, additional 
important data will also be discovered by the task force. Please briefly 
describe any additional items or information obtained as a result of your task 
force work. 


The Boston Public Works Department (PWD) is budgeted at approximately 
$39,500,000, and is authorized a work force of 734 people, although at this 
writing the work force numbers approximately 630 individuals. Snow removal 
has a separate appropriation, and is currently budgeted at $700,000. The 
department consists of four divisions: Administration, Maintenance, 
Sanitation and Engineering, each with several sub units. The department also 
received approximately $4 million of state Chapter 90 funds, used for roadway 
repairs. 


This department's major function includes maintenance of roadways, 
Sidewalks and bridges, street cleaning and contracting for refuse collection. 
The department also is responsible for snow removal contracts with private 
companies, although approximately 20% of snow removal activity is still done 
by city vehicles and crews. 


Finally, the department is heavily involved in the creation of the new 
resource recovery effort, the depression of the central artery and the third 
harbor tunnel. 


(See also the report of the Transportation and Parking Task Force for 
other facts and recommendations concerning this department. Further, see the 
original briefing book for details covering staffing, budget and programs.) 


II. Agency or Program Problems. Based upon your discussions with agency 
personnel and community groups and leaders, please describe what you consider 
to be the major problems confronting this agency. 


The following problem areas were identified. 


(1) Underfunding of snow removal program. Based upon historical data, 
and unless the snowfall is much less than average, the budget for snow removal 
is short by about $1 million. Over the last ten years the snow removal costs 
have averaged approximately $1.9 million (1977-78 excluded from average). 

This fiscal year $700,000 was appropriated. 


(2) The department's vehicles appear to be deteriorating faster than they 
can be replaced. This has caused a greater reliance on contracting out 
services to the private sector, which in some cases has cost (according to the 
Commissioner) greater sums of money than if the service had been provided by 
the department. Snow removal was the example used by the Commissioner, 
wherein the ratio of public to private sector vehicles has risen to 80-20%. 


(3) Timely preventive maintenance is a problem. 


(4) There are many types of equipment, vehicles, and parts purchased by 
this department. Their very uniqueness often results in parts shortages, thus 
causing unnecessary idleness of potentially usable pieces of equipment and 
vehicles. 


(5) There appears to be a need for a well thought out and funded 
training program, for all levels of employees, especially mid-level managers. 


(6) The last time that all city bridges were thoroughly inspected was 
four years ago, although bridges are inspected when problems become apparent. 
Bridge inspections need to be made at least once a year, and more frequently 
when bridge problems are evident. 


(7) Bridge repair is virtually done only on a crisis basis. A concerted 
effort to obtain additional federal dollars for bridge replacement and repair 
is needed. 


(8) According to the Commissioner, he has had trouble recruiting talented 
people into his department, particularly qualified engineers. 


(9) The vacant lot clean-up program needs to be improved, expanded, better 
funded, better coordinated, and better supervised. 


(10) Two principal areas of expenditure need to be looked at in depth. 
Fnergy expenditures of $10 million and contractual services of about $15 
million represent something more than 60% of the entire budget of the Public 
Works Department. The Commissioner's opinion was that those two items were 
largely uncontrollable cost items, which, in the opinion of the Task Force, 
should not be the case. 


(11) The Commissioner is concerned about the poor image of the department 
and the apparent inability of the media to understand the successes, problems 
and needs of the Public Works Department. 


(12) There appears to be a problem of effectively coordinating street 
repair with the various utility companies. 


(13) Contract compliance and inspectional activities need to be 
strengthened and improved. 


(14) Street litter is a problem, as is parking enforcement. The business 
community, according to the Commissioner, has not truly helped PWD in the 
sense of developing a coordinated approach to solving the litter problem. 


(15) A large proportion of PWD employees are provisional appointees 
holding short term assignments. This has caused a high turnover rate among 
this group. 


(16) The differentials in pay for skilled personnel, as compared to the 
private sector or even compared to other city departments hampers recruitment 
and morale. 


(17) The procedure for contracting out work is painfully slow, thus 
hampering the ability of management to act quickly. Further, the city's slow 
payment to contractors means fewer qualified contractors are willing to deal 
with the city, resulting in less competition and higher prices. 


(18) Street cleaning efforts are poor, and are hampered by a failure to 
enforce parking regulations. 
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III. Agency Policy Initiatives. Based upon your discussions with agency 
personnel and community groups and leaders, please describe what you consider 
to be the principal new agency programs or policy initiatives, especially 
those that are just underway or currently being formulated. 


ee aa a aa ata 


Based upon our discussions, the following program initiatives appear to be 
relatively new. 


(1) ‘The Commissioner appears to be concerned about bridge deterioration 
-and has initiated a 47 bridge improvement program. The exact status of that 
program is unclear as of this writing, although the Commissioner has 
contracted with an outside engineering consulting firm to update existing 
plans. 


(2) PWD targeted, last spring and summer, a portion of the city for an 
intensive coordinated clean-up campaign. 


(3) The Commissioner states that he has made a concerted effort to do 
plans and specifications for bridge repair, in preparation of the availability 
of federal funds. 


(4) The Commissioner states that he has been an active member of the 
Infrastructure Committee, and desires to see a commitment made to this 
committee. 


(5) The Commissioner and the department have done a great deal of work 
concerning the issue of solid waste disposal and the proposed new facility, 
and strongly wish to continue this effort. 


IV. New Priorities: Given the list of promises made by the new Mayor (see 
your staff person for a list), issues raised during the campaign, added to 
your own group discussions and information, please list and briefly describe 
what you consider as high priority policies for this agency. Please also 
describe the reasons for this high priority, potential funding sources and the 
required executive or legislative action needed to implement this new policy 
or program. Please use additional sheets if necessary. 


The Task Force feels that the following policies or programs should have a 
high priority by the new administration. 


(1) The Mayor should actively support the creation of the new 
Massachusetts Infrastructure Bank. 


(2) The Mayor should actively lobby the federal government to initiate a 
federal infrastructure program, to include support of a federal capital 
budgeting process. 


(3) The city needs to develop both a five year capital improvements plan, 
adjusted annually, plus a planned maintenance and repair program for the 
city's capital plant. 


(4) The management of the Public Works Department, with the blessing and 
support of the Mayor, should institute a detailed study of the cost and 
benefits of developing a centralized vehicle maintenance facility principally 
for the repair of city cars and light trucks. More complicated repairs, 
especially of complex vehicles (such as fire trucks) should continue to be 
done by the respective department on a contractual basis. At the same time, a 
meaningful vehicle replacement schedule should be adopted and become a part of 
capital planning efforts. 


(5) Initiate a study of routes in regard to residential rubbish 
collection, with a view toward insuring that the route system is the most 
cost-effective system. Given the changing demographics of Boston, it is 
reasonable to assume that the current route system -— developed many years ago 
- needs to be reviewed and changed to reflect current residential patterns. 
It also could be used to tighten control over the contractors providing 
service to the city. At the same time as this work is being done, 
experimental efforts could be attempted in the use of one person or two person 
trucks in certain residential neighborhoods. This may be done as a 
consequence of the expiration of current contracts and the negotiation of new 
contracts. Reducing routes, reducing crew sizes are methods to reduce costs 
of service without reducing the level of service. 


(6) As another major cost is for light and power, a major study of 
reducing those costs should be initiated. Me option is to expand the role of 
the Fnergy Office, currently housed in PFD, to include energy management not 
only in public buildings but in terms of the entire range of energy uses and 
expenditure. Reducing energy costs by 5% per year should be a major effort by 
the new administration. Another option is to work with the MBTA to generate 
or distribute publicly owned power, as the MBTA has legislative authority to 
be a licensed generator or distributor of power. 
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V. Agency Priorities: Based upon your discussions with agency officials, 
community groups and leaders and your own observations, please discuss which 
current agency programs or policies appear to "fit" (i.e., complement) your 
suggested list of new priorities and which do not. Please list reasons why 
and potential savings as a result of cutting back or eliminating those 
programs or policies. 


The current Commissioner has bridge repair or replacement as a high 
priority, and as such is consistent with a major effort on developing an 
effective program to deal with the deterioration of the city's 
infrastructure. The Commissioner's policy of having prepared plans and specs 
for bridge work, in anticipation of federal dollars, is a sound policy. It 
should be reinforced by the new Mayor, and to the extent that the current or 
next budget permit, the program expanded to insure that plans and specs are on 
file for every bridge that requires repair or replacement. 


Another agency priority is the resource recovery plant. Aside from the 
obvious benefits to be derived from such a facility, the Administration should 
insure that proper consideration is given to environmental issues and the 
impact of the facility in the neighborhood in which it is located. 


The current Commissioner has the safety of the public as a wise high 
priority for snow removal efforts. 


Ls 


VI. Effectiveness and Efficiency: To the extent time allows, please evaluate 
the effectiveness and efficiency of existing key programs of this agency. It 
is understood that the response will largely be qualitative not quantitative 
and that additional work will be needed to accurately answer this question. 

To the extent that your observations and those of community groups and leaders 
permit, please attempt to make those judgements. 


The effectiveness of the snow removal and street cleaning program are 
hampered by a lack of enforcement of parking regulations in most of the 
neighborhoods of Boston. Snow removal and street cleaning will become more 
effective if the police, meter maids and PWD enforced parking bans and towed 
cars that park illegally. 


There appears to be no consistent preventive maintenance program of city 
vehicles, which harms both the effectiveness of the programs for which the 
vehichles are needed and their efficiency in the sense that the useful life of 
vehicles are less than normal thus requiring the purchase of new vehicles 
sooner than the expiration of their usual life. 


Last, accurate measurements of effectiveness and efficiency were 
impossible given the short life of this task force. It is recommended, 
however, that the Commissioner of PWD develop a comprehensive set of 
measurements which would enable him to gauge the effectiveness and efficiency 
of his programs and policies.. Such measurements would also be of assistance 
to him in terms of his annual budget and capital budget needs. 
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VII. Early Initiatives: Please make suggestions to the Mayor-elect concerning 
quick or early initiatives needed to be undertaken by the new Administration. 
This does not mean that the initiative must be completed quickly, but simply 
that it be begun quickly. 


(1) The Mayor should personally reinvigorate the Infrastructure Committee 
in terms of making it a personal high priority. 


(2) The Mayor should appoint a person to work with the state as a liaison 
in the state's effort to create an infrastructure bank. 


(3) The Mayor should insure that his Office of Intergovernmental 
Relations becomes familiar with the various sources and types of federal 
highway and bridge funds, and that they be targeted as a high priority project 
for this office. In particular, efforts to obtain any federal or state 
discretionary funds for bridge or road repair should be emphasized. 


(4) The Mayor should insure that sufficient funds are placed in the 
Public Works Department to insure that the city effectively removes snow for 
the remaining portion of this winter. 


(5) It is important for the Mayor to develop some familiarity with the 
current status of the Resource Recovery plant, and to insure that this project 
is thoroughly and professionally analyzed in terms of its need, cost, impact 
on Boston, and the effect of any decision not to proceed. This is a highly 
technical project that should not be dismissed lightly or without thorough 
study. 


(6) The new administration should evaluate the feasibility of purchasing 
Boston Edison's ownership of 55% of the electric street lamps in Boston. The 
City has gradually been assuming the responsibility of these lights over the 
past two decades. 


(7) Evaluate the feasibility of a central vehicle maintenance and repair 
facility and expand the authority of PWD to include the hiring of a city fleet 
manager. The fleet manager would have the authority to draft or approve 
vehicle specification, investigate leasing as an alternative to purchase, 
institute better controls over the city fleet, and generally modernize vehicle 
puchasing and repair practices. 


(8) Enforce parking regulations in all sections of the city after an 
intensive community information effort. Work with various neighborhood groups 
to develop a neighborhood based, volunteer street cleaning effort. 


(9) The contract compliance efforts of the department should be 
strengthened by developing an in-house training program, perhaps in 
conjunction with the office of the Corporation Counsel. Compliance officers 
should aggressively monitor outside contracts to insure adequate performance 
on the terms and performance standards contained in the contract. An 
understanding of negotiating, contract law, and remedies would be of value to 
compliance officers. 


Bie 


(10) Inspectors and contract compliance officials should be frequently 
rotated to other assignments to insure against developing an unwarranted 
relationship with a contractor. This should not be read as suggesting that 
this is happening, but is a prudent precaution to avoid what is a traditional 
problem in similar type departments. 


(11) To stimulate performance in jobs that do not generally carry a great 
deal of personal reward, we recommend that the Commissioner consider the 
following recommendations: 


(a) Frequent rotation among different assignments; 


(b) Developing a reward system for recommendations or money saving 
suggestions. At the very least to periodically and formally 
acknowledge efforts above and beyond job expectations; 


(c) Develop middle level managers with the skill to motivate people 
holding such positions; 


(ad) Within the constraints of Civil Service and collective 
bargaining, consistently reward those who produce and not reward 
those who do not. Further, use the Civil Service system to rid the 
department of those employees who consistently do not meet 
satisfactory job performance standards, as difficult as that may be; 
and, 


(e) To the extent possible, develop an in-house and an outside 
training program to encourage upward mobility. 


(12) To the extent possible, review salary levels of employees to insure 
salary equity, both in-house, between departments and the private sector. 


(13) Work with the Parks and Recreation Department (and probably the 
unions) to use Parks and Recreation vehicles and employees for snow removal 
prior to using outside contractors. 


(14) Develop an easy to read manual of the programs and operation of the 
Public Works Department, along with appropriate names of persons responsible 
for certain programs and telephone numbers to call, for distribution to the 


general public. 


(15) All snow plow operators should be thoroughly trained on their 
vehicles and their route responsibilities. 


(16) The Commissioner should review existing ordinances relating to 
illegal dumping in the City of Boston. We suggest that a stiffer ordinance be 
filed that would: ; 


(a) Raise the fine for illegal dumping to $1000 and 30 days in jail; 


(b) Permit the impoundment of vehicles used for illegal dumping 
(with daily storage charges) until the fine has been paid and until 
the case has been adjudicated; 


(c) License all haulers of trash, debris and other commonly dumped 
material. 
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Efforts should also be made to secure funding to pay for a team 
of police officers who would catch illegal dumpers. 


(17) Reinforce existing efforts to promote neighborhood lot clean-up 
programs and assist these types of community self-help programs. 


EF 


VIII. General Recommendations: Based upon your observations and those of 
community groups and leaders, please make any relevant recommendations 
pertaining to this agency. 


(1) Serious consideration should be given to creating an independent 
group of professionals who would be charged with the responsibility of a top 
to bottom review of the effectiveness of this department. 


(2) Serious consideration should be given to providing employees of PWD 
with a distinctive uniform, as part of the department's problem stems froma 
perception they are not so visible in the community as they should be. To the 
extent that this problem is one of perception, as opposed to substance, the 
general public will notice their presence as a result of this purchase. 


To the extent that the neighborhood presence (or lack thereof) of PWD 
employees is a substantive issue, the Mayor's Office, in conjunction with the 
management of PWD, should immediately review the geographic and district 
assignment of the employees of this department. 


(3) An effort to pass an ordinance raising the limit for public bidding 
from $2,000 to $10,000 should be considered. Streamlining the payment process 
of the entire city should be a high priority. 


(4) Communication, coordination and cooperation between the PWD and other 
city departments, outside governmental agencies and private contractors needs 
to be made a higher priority, and where it is not occurring at all needs to be 


begun. 
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TASK FORCE: Basic City Serivces 


AGENCY REVIEWED: Real Property Department 
Public Facilities Department 


PROGRAM REVIEWED: N/A 


Subcommittee on Real 
DATE: January 19, 1984 PREPARED BY: Property and Public 
Facilities Department 


I. REAL PROPERTY DEPARTMENT 
HISTORY 


The Real Property Department was created by Ordinance in 1960 
consolidating the then Board of Real Estate Commissioners and the 
Building Department. The structure of the Department is reflective 
of the merger and the enabling legislation--incorporating two 
divisions: Buildings and Property. 


The Department is governed by a Real Property Board and a Committee 
on Foreclosed Real_ Estate. The Commissioner and Assistant 
Commissioner are co-terminus with the Mayor and are full-time 
staff. The remaining three Associate Commissioners are appointed 
for three year terms. The current Associate Commissioners include 
two with expired terms. 
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PURPOSE 


The Department's purpose is described in divisional terms only, and 
there appears to be no overall agency goal structure. The Buildings 
Division has custodial and property management responsibility for 
City buildings which are not occupied and managed by specific city 
departments. These municipal buildings, court houses, welfare 
buildings and historic structures are located throughout the City. 
Of primary importance to the Buildings Division is the care and 
maintenance of the new City Hall. 


The Property Division has the responsibility for the area care, 
custody and control, sale and management of all real _ estate 
belonging to the City which is not held by other departments, namely 
all foreclosed properties. This division also _ has the 
responsibility for off-street parking provision and where necessary 
and adivsable, leasing of parking facilities and suburban lots. 


In addition to the City Hall, the Real Property Department has 
responsibility for 26 buildings: 


Municipal Buildings - 8 

Curtis Hall 

Roslindale Municipal Building 
Hyde Park Municipal Building 
South Boston Municipal Building 
Charlestown Minicipal Building 
Columbia Road Municipal Building 
Brighton Municipal Building 
Codman Square Library 


Historic Buildings - 2 
Faneuil Hall 
Old State House 


Court House — 7 

Brighton Court 

Charlestown Court House 

South Boston Court (Municipal Building) 
West Roxbury Court House 

Roxbury Court House 

Dorchester Court House 
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East Boston Court House 
Welfare Buildings - 9 


Public Welfare Building (20 Church Street—Roxbury) 
Public Welfare Building (1491 Tremont Street-—Roxbury) 
Public Welfare Building (515 Blue Hill Avenue—Roxbury) 
Public Welfare Building (170 Hancock Street - Dorchester ) 
Public Welfare Building (154 Maverick Street-East Boston) 
Public Welfare Building (43 Hawkins Street) 

Public Welfare Building (35 Hawkins Street) 

Public Welfare Building (41 Chardon Street) 

Public Welfare Building (152 North Street) 


Over time the functions of the Buildings Division have altered. The 
change is attributed to a combination of Proposition 2 1/2 and 
previous weak administrators. A variety of functions have been 
assumed by other departments, including: moves into/out of City 
Hall, telephone service, management of City Hall Plaza, and payment 
for utilities. Departments which have taken up these tasks 
include: Public Facilities, Administrative Services, Community 
Services, and the Auditing Department. The Building Division's 
responsibilities have therefore narrowed over time to that of 
custodial, maintenance and repair, and security. 


The functions of the Real Property Division have _ essentially 
remained the same; however, with renewed public interest in the 
abandoned housing issue the output of the division has increased. 
Regular public auctioning, better coordination with agencies 
involved with Housing (the Real Property Task Force), and more 
aggressive public outreach reflects a somewhat re-oriented division 
which no longer just acquires properties. 


BUDGET 


Currently the budget for Real Property is $6,523,480, of which 
$5,148,367 is the associated cost for the Buildings Division. At 
its low during Proposition 2 1/2 this Department was cut to 
$3,644,000. While most of the costs associated with this department 
are personnel, nearly $500,000 is budgeted for repair and 
Maintenance contracts, and this department is also budgetarily 
responsible for associated building costs of heat/light and power. 
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PERSONNEL 


The Department has approximately 194 employees, approximately 40 of 
whom are in the Central Office, 22 of whom are associated with the 
Property Division. The Property Division is supervised by the 
Commissioner, while the Buildings Division is the responsibility of 
the Assistant Commissioner. The Department is both civil service 
and union, however management estimates indicate that nearly 
one-half of all employees are in provisional status rather than 
civil service. A number (43) of employees are caught in the Section 
26 Designation process: 13 as 'promotees' and the remaining 30 as 
‘appointees '. ; 


Personnel distribution within the Buildings Division indicates that 
no more than 28 employees are assigned outside of City Hall to the 
26 neighborhood and historic building locations--the remaining 130 
are assigned within City Hall. The majority of the employees are 
non-minority (100% Property Division; 87% Building Division), males 
(73% Property; 88% Building)). The average salary for the Real 
Property Division is that of $24,800; for the Buildings Division is 
that of $13,600. 


COMMITTEE FINDINGS 
The Committee concentrated on a review of five major areas: 


Real Property Division 

Buildings Division 

Personnel and Management 
Relationships with Other Agencies 
Pressing Problems 
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Real Property Division 


The Real Property Division is involved with the foreclosure and 
disposition process of buildings. As such it is a revenue-producing 
department for the City of Boston--raising as much as $2 million 
this past year. While the auction process has been aided by 
increased publicity, key management systems are still not in place 
(e.g. computerization of property files). Although the key staff 
position for this division is that of 'Real Property Agent' the 
division does not formally appraise buildings, nor are the involved 
staff licensed in appraisal or real estate. Additionally, the Peal 
Property Division plays the role of landlord to tenants occupying 
foreclosed property. This role is clearly an uncomfortable one for 
the division--one which they are ill-equipped to handle. 
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Buildings Division 


The Buildings Division has a number of properties to maintain, 
foremost among them the new City Hall. This Division is also 
nominally responsible for space distribution with the Boston City 
Hall. As previously mentioned, the functions of this Division have 
been dispersed among a number of departments, and space management 
within City Hall has really never been 'managed'. The other 
properties under Building Division care are considered a lower 
priority as indicated by staffing patterns. 


Real Property Security 


This office operates under the direction of the Director of 
Security, Joseph McSorley, who is a Boston Police Department 
Detective. His Police Department salary is supplemented $5,300 per 
year for this special assignment. 


His staff consists of twenty-seven (27) full-time positions of which 
four (4) are supervisors. Salary of security supervisors is 
$16,300, and for security guard $14,200. 


They provide security twenty-four (24) hours a day, for the City 
Hall Complex. One additional guard is provided at the Veteran's 
Services Office on West Street during office hours. 


The security office had security responsibility for buildings at 147 
Milk Street and 182 Tremont Street, however, this requirement has 
ended and security is no longer required at these locations. 


The security force has only two (2) walky-talkies which does not 
allow for adequate communications between supervisors and security 
guards. This situation diminishes efficiency, could place security 
personnel at risk, and does not allow supervisors full control over 
their personnel resources. 


Some of the security personnel on duty at the time of our visit were 
not wearing the prescribed uniform. This practice could cause some 
problems in that persons requiring help or assistance would not be 
able to distinguish between security personnel and other visitors or 
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workers in City Hall. 


Relationships with Other Agencies 


Real Property has been in the position of ‘'landlord' to many City 
agencies--—a role which carries enormous power. In the past few years 
however this power has dissipated as functions have been carried off 
by other agencies and Real Property has been unable or uninterested 
in re-acguiring these duties. 


The relationship with other agencies and departments has as much to 
do with history as it does with budget pulls. For example, the 
Property Division interacts with NDEA's Homesteading Program and 
alerts the agency to. potential properties for Homesteading 
intervention. Real Property may hold back from auction a property 
for NDEA. However until disposition of the property is settled Real 
Property is responsible for the costs of the building. me result 
is that a relationship which should be collaborative has a budgetary 
disincentive. 


Pressing Problems 


The Committee concentrated on a review of a few major areas: 


fe) New Commissioner/Executive Board 
O 2 1/2 Labor Dispute--Possible Damages: $470,000 
fe) City Hall Maintenance--Heating/Lighting/Ventilation 
fe) Security 
Leadership 


The Real Property Department is in need of new appointments to the 
Executive Board and of a Commissioner to insure expeditious movement 
of properties through the auction process. 


City Hall Usage 


The usage of Boston City Hall, maintenance and upkeep fall within 
the preview of the Real Property Department. However, as noted 
elsewhere in the report, the informal power of different departments 
has whittled away this function. It appears that space planning 
within City Hall has not been achieved--and it is doubtful that it 
has even been attempted in recent memory. 
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City Hall Maintenance 


The City Hall structure is itself in need of maintenance and 
repair. The structure is no longer (if ever) waterproofed and there 
are a variety of repair and maintenance issues which must be 
addressed--foremost among them the heating and ventilation system of 
the Hall. 


Proposition 2 1/2 Dispute 


There is a pending labor dispute regarding Proposition 2 1/2 layoffs 
which has severely affected staff morale and may also impact the 
budget of Real Property if back-claims are upheld. It is estimated 
aes, claims against Real Property for improper layoff may approach 
500,000. 


Equipment Inventory 


Although Real Property is charged with responsibility for public 
buildings and equipment, there has been no _ inventory system 
implemented in City Hall. This has been exacerbated by the lack of 
central purchasing and the physical decentralization of various city 
offices. 


RECOMMENDAT IONS 


fe) Appointment of a Real Property Commissioner and 
Executive Board should be accomplished swiftly; 


fe) Municipal buildings should be more aggressively 
programmed, including on-site management and clear 
accountability for programming by an agency such as: 
Public Facilities, Real Property, Parks and 
Recreation, Community Schools, or non-profit community 
agencies; 


fe) Review should be undertaken of parking leasing 
arrangements as established by Real Property; 


fe) Review of personnel practices and hiring with 
particular attention to improving progress toward 
affirmative action goals; 


fe) Study be undertaken regarding current City Hall space 
utilization, including: methods to improve’ space 
distribution; decrease city leasing of private space; 
review current proportioning along with adequacy of 
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heating and ventilation system; 
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Design and implementation of a property inventory 
control system which is updated on a regular basis. 


That adequate communications equipment be made 
available to security personnel for personal safety 
and more efficient use of resources; 


That personnel on duty wear the prescribed uniform at 
all times to make themselves easily identifiable to 
meet the needs of the _ public. Additionally, 
visibility is a deterrent to crime. 


That a review of the number of authorized personnel be 
conducted in view of the fact that security is no 
longer required at 147 Milk or 182 Tremont Streets. 


That some system of control be developed for control 
of access to the executive and Dock Square garages. 


That the present system of using a Boston Police 
Officer as Director of Security be continued so that 
he can pass on to the security force the benefit of 
his experience and also provide training. 
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II. PUBLIC FACILITIES DEPARTMENT 


HISTORY 


The Public Facilities Department is a relatively new City 
Department, created by Massachusetts Statute in 1966 just prior to 
the former Mayor's first’ term. The department is non-union and 
non-civil service. There have been no changes in the enabling 
legislation, which is extremely powerful, with the exception of the 
creation of the Boston Community Schools Program which was initially 
designed as a division within PFD. 


This ordinance is one of extraordinary scope and power. The Mayor 
is empowered to appoint and remove commissioners unilaterally at any 
time. The Commission has powers relating to planning, relocation 
and alteration of alleys, public ways, sewers as located ‘within the 
limits of a Commission project'. The Commission may receive grants 
from the federal or state government and expend the same without 
appropriation from the City Council. The Commission may delegate 
any of its powers or functions to another city or public agency. 
Finally, the PFD has the power of eminent domain limited only by 
proprties covered by contract with BRA or BHA. 


PURPOSE 


The unifying theme or activity for PFD is that of the City's public 
buildings: planning, design and construction work on new buildings, 
Major alteration and repair work for all existing buildings, 
preventive maintenance, energy conservation, security, recycling of 
surplus buildings. PFD also handled rental space, involves itself 
with issues of the Homeless and serves as the administrative home of 
the Boston Community Schools Program. 
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Over time the mission of PFD has shifted. Initially it was an 
agency concerned with major new construction--building 40 new 
buildings or approximately $500 million worth of construction 
including the 'new school' campaign (the schools in whim the 
Community Schools Program is located). This massive building 
campaign wound down above five years ago. Even as this effort was 
diminishing, Proposition 2 1/2 effectively put a halt to the minimal 
capital improvements in the City. The end result is that for the 
past few years PFD has changed its focus to that of alteration, 
repair, maintenance, security and energy conservation. Most 
recently, PFD has begun to play a role in the City's economic 
development as it relates to disposition of surplus properties. PFD 
has responsibility for 408 buildings currently in use: 


30 Real Property 

26 #=©Library 

55 Parks & Recreation 

18 Public Works 

21 Penal Institutions 

19 Boston City Hospital 

6 Health Centers 

23 Long Island Hospital 

19 Mattapan Chronic Hospital 
1 Printing 
1 ‘Traffic & Parking 
2 Suffolk County Court House 
1 Parkman House 

4 Public Facilities 

126 Boston Public Schools 


PFD also has responsibility for 106 buildings and 35 lots which are 
referred to as ‘surplus properties' and are in various stages of 
disposition: 


35 buildings, 16 lcts’= Schools 

3 buildings, ielote= Police 

2 buildings, O lot - Library 

1 building, 3 lots - Fire 

3 buildings, O lots - Health and Hospitals 
31 buildings, 5 lots - Real Property 

6 buildings, 8 lots - Other 
25 buildings, 2 lots - Pending Requests 


The department is responsible for City space leasing arrangements: 


Police Garages (26 Adams Street) 

Police Parking Lot (103 Clayton Street) 

Veteran's Services, Community Schools, MOH (26 West Street) 
Public Facilities Department (26 Court Street) 
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Additionally, PFD has taken on the task of ‘municipal security 
force' and is involved 279 buildings in which PFD is the main source 
of building security. 


The Department which appears to '‘'complement' PFD is that of Real 
Property. The two agencies are distinguished by Real Property's 
Mandate to handle custodial and property management and to do so for 
City buildings with multiple city department tenants (e.g. Boston 
City Hall) those which house the ourts, and welfare offices, and 
historic structures throughout the City such as Faneuil Hall. 


BUDGET 


The operating budget for PFD fluctuates between $4 to $8 millioin 
averaging around $5-6 million. The budget is currently in excess of 
$8 million (these figures exclude Community Schools). In addition 
to the operating budget, PFD also develops a ‘capital budget' for 
loan orders. This budget has peaked in the $75 - $100 million range 
and in the Proposition 2 1/2 years was totally eliminated. This 
budget line is currently rebuilding. The major item in PFD's budget 
is for contractual services, $4.5 million, with personnel accounting 
for $3.1 million (excluding Community Schools). The balance is 
taken up with energy and other charges. 


The PFD personnel, apart from Community Schools totals 240, of whim 
135 are involved with building security. The current director, Don 
Manson, has been with the agency for nearly six years; his 
Associate Director, Victor Hagan, has been with PFD since its 
inception. 


The personnel are all provisional employees and as such as not 
covered by civil service or union agreements. The majority of the 
employees are non-minority (84%), males (78%). With the exception 
of the security force, the average salary within PFD is in excess of 
$20,000. 


COMMITTEE FINDINGS 
The Committee concentrated on a review of seven major areas: 


Property Management 

Relationship with other agencies 
Security Force function 

Surplus Property Disposition 
Capital Planning 

Personnel and Management 
Pressing Problems 
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Proper ty Management 


Chronic underfunding of maintenance and repair accounts was 
exacerbated by the Proposition 2 1/2 period. As a result the staff 
of this department indicated that this was an area still under funded 
in this year's budget. While some of the buildings PFD is 
responsible for were built in the late 1800's, most were constructed 
in the mid-1920's. These structures are therefore past their 50th 


year -- the demarcation point for many public structures which were 
built on a '50 year design' (public schools and firehouses). As 
these structures age, major renovations may be necessary and 


routine maintenance will need to be stepped up. 


A long-awaited ‘audit' of property status and needs is soon to be 
completed. This audit was begun three years ago, stopped with 
Proposition 2 1/2 and resumed recently. This audit will prove a 
fertile jumping off point for the agency property management agenda 
for the next few years. 


Without the guidance of this ‘'base-line' data it appears that PFD's 
work in building repair and renovation is extremely reactive. There 
currently exists no long-term plan for renovation, building usage, 
weatherization, repair or building closure. This lack of 
information makes budget construction, staffing configurations and 
contracting processes extremely difficult and risk-laden. 


Relationship with Other Agencies 


The key agency relationship for PFD is that of Real Property which 
handles repair, maintenance and security on a number of buildings in 
addition to Boston City Hall. The interface of these two agencies 
comes at the point where major structural work is called for (boiler 
replacement, roof replacement) rather than repair and renovation. 
Additionally, PFD is responsible for major repair (determined as 
$50,000 or above) in buildings under control of a variety of 
agencies including Parks and Recreation, Libraries (see list). 


The relationship between 'repair and replacement' is one which is 
not unrelated to budget authority and restrictions. At the point 
that a problem is minor, the involved agency is financially 
responsible; when the problem moves up from the minors, however, 
PFD is responsible to provide and fund the _ solution. This 
situation, in which the overall financial objectives of the City are 
of less concern than the financial constraints of an _ involved 
agency, results in projects and expenditures whic might have been 
avoided. 
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Security Force Function 


Currently, 85 staff positions are assigned to the PFD Security 
Force. This force was created a few years ago and has replaced the 
contract services previously employed by the Department. This force 
has grown over time, but is still identified as a source of 
under-—budgeting by the current director. 


The move from contract service to staff positions was prompted by 
PFD's dissatisfaction with contractor service. It was the feeling 
of the management that they could not effectively improve the 
service as long as they were constrained to select the lowest 
bidder. It should be noted that this function has gone from 
contractor to PFD staff and has not been carried out in recent 
history by the Boston Police Department. 


The service is extensive and is structured along a security/police 
model, replete with patrol cars, communications, computer center, 
police academy training and weapons for those approved and 
licensed. These individuals handle security as well as minor 
boarding and maintenance as related to security (windows, locks, 
doors). 


PFD SECURITY 


The Security Force had 42,576 responses in 1983. A breakdown 
follows: 


a. Telephone 236 
b. Routine Security checks 15,421 
c. Tamper Alarm ity 
d. Interior Alarm 6 , 392 
e. Perimeter Alarm CPW Ae 
f. Interior & Perimeter 634 
g- 911 Requested 71 
h. Failure to set 594 
i. Fire Alarm 81 
j- Ball Park Lighting 502 
k. Alarm Problems kus 
tke Damage Found 128 
m. Open door or window 826 
n. Supervisor Notified 86 
oO. No Cause Found LZ; 
p- Boiler Malfundtion 8 

TOTAL 42,576 
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Number of Security Locations 


DEPARTMENT TOTAL 

School Department 140 Schools 

Public Facilities 58 Surplus Buildings 
Parks & Recreation 31 Pools & Gyms 
Parks & Recreation 38 Ball Fields 
Other a 


Number of Municipal Police and Site 
Officers | 85 


Number of Vehicles in Use Day Time (7am-3pm) 
a. Two one man vehciles at Army Base and Industrial Park 
b. Qe Two-man repair vehicle 
c. Three one-man vehicles for patrol 
Number of Vehicles During Evening (3pm-7am) 
a. Four two-man sector cars 
b. One two-man priority car 
c. ne one-man canine car 
d. One one-man patrol supervisor 
e. Me one-man Lieutenant's car 


Locations with Site Guards: 


ay School Department Headquarters 


122 One man 6am -— 2pm 
2. Me man 9am — 5pm 
3. One man 4pm - 12 midnight 


b. Madison Park/Occupational Resource Center 
1. Two men 3pm - 7am, Monday-Friday 
24 hour coverage weekend, holidays, and school 
vacation. 
c. Tow Lot #5 - 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
da. 147 Milk Street - 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


e. Curtis Hall Municipal Building, Monday-Friday, 
2pm- 10pm. 


f. Hyde Park Municipal Building , Monday-Friday, 2pm-lOpm. 
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g. Industrial Park/Army Base 


1. Front Gate-24 hours-7 days a week 

23 Rear Gate -—7am-6pm, Mon — Sat 

3. Mobile Patrol - two vehicles, 7am-3pm 
7 days a week 

4. Mobile Patrol- one vehicle, 3pm-7an, 
7 days a week 


h. Central Maintenance Facility 


& Qne man at W. Fourth St Gate 
3pm—6am (provided when available) 


Total number of incidents in 1983: 


a. Arrests - 103 
b. Disposition 
73 Convictions 
19 Pending Disposition 
1 Default 
10 Released to custody of parents 


In addition to normal security for all facilities mentioned in 
previous paragraphs, the security force monitors through its 
computers, and responds to preventive maintenance situation at 12 
locations which are totally automated for heat, ventilation, and air 
conditioning. Any variation from the computer program causes a 
response from the security patrol to check the building. Forty-six 
other locations are monitored by the Security Force for boiler 
malfunctions. The lighting for thirty-eight ball parks is 
controlled manually or by computer by the security force. 


Additionally, twenty-six new or reconditioned buildings which 
includes 4 police stations, 9 firehouses, 2 municipal buildings, 10 
schools, and The Strand Theatre receive supervisory control of 
preventive maintenance by security force personnel. The supervisory 
control includes scheduling periodic maintenance such as changing 
air filters, changing fan belts, belts on other machines, oiling 
equipment and other preventive maintenance chores. The work is 
accomplished by contract personnel. The work is then inspected by 
security personnel to be sure what was scheduled has _ been 
accomplished. 


The Cost/Benefit of This Program has not been Examined Current 
Management presents that this program is far superior in its 
accomplishment of tasks previously assigned to contract work. 
Management also readily admits that the function of this force far 
exceeds that which was sought under contract. It should be noted, 


however, that the cost also far exceeds prior years of contract 
expense. Furthermoe, these individuals are all City of Boston 
personnel and as such incur fringe benefits costs which are not part 
of the PFD budget but are an aspect of City of Boston cost. 


Surplus Property Disposition 


PFD handles surplus property which reverts back to them from the 
Boston Public Schools as well as properties which have been vacated 
by city agencies and those properties taken by Real Property for tax 
delinquency and withheld from public auction for other city usage 
(e.g. Homesteading). 


The surplus property disposition is handled through a process in 
which the public is involved at the point of usage determination, 
proposal presentations and designation of developers. This process 
has been controversial in a few instances, but it is important to 
note that the Department has also innovated and succeeded with 
‘linked parcels' in which a more attractive parcel is tied with one 
or more less desirable sites. 


Command Planning 


PFD is responsible for capital planning, yet has not focused on this 
task in the wake of Proposition 2 i732 when most capital projects 
were cancelled. This past year a number of these projects have been 
revived and clearly, it is time for the Department to move back into 
a planning cycle which ties into the budget and bond timetable of 
the City of Boston. 


Management and Personnel 


The personnel practices of the Department are somewhat question- 
able. PFD has worked closely with the City's Personnel Department 
and has made no effort to recruit employees or systematize on a 
departmental level. The management team preceeding the current 
Director had an abysmal affirmative action record. It can be said, 
however, that this department has shown progress over the past five 
years. Still, the affirmative action results in terms of racial, 
ethnic, linguistic minorities and women are not impressive. 


Qe aspect of the personnel configuration of PFD is the role the 
agency has played in overall city agency consolidation and 
phase-out. Over the years various City departments have been 
defunded (e.g. Youth Activities Commission, Energy Office) and 
vestiges of these staffs can still be found within PFD. The agency 
has attempted to incorpoate these personnel into units and special 
projects. The result is that salary structure, job descriptions, 
workload, and reporting lines are more reflective of the original 
agencies. PFD has a number of ‘pockets’ which are stitched together 
to form a single garment--whether they are all compatable or 
necessary is still to be examined. 


There are no formal evaluations undertaken by the agency and there 


is no chart of staff rankings or salary. Personnel practices 
include periodic raises and disciplinary actions are documented and 
are said to occur along progressive guidelines (verbal warning, 
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written warning, suspension, termination). The current director 
asserts that there has been relatively regular turnover and that 
despite the lack of written procedures and policies the staff is 
aware of their reporting lines, responsibilities and rights. 


Press ing Problems 


The Public Facilities Commission is co-terminus with the Mayor and 
as such there is no Commission at this time. As the PFC has review 
and approval over all personnel transactions and contracts, the lack 
of a Commission will begin to hamper the department, and in 
particular any personnel needs of the Community Schools Program. ] 


The Public Facilities Commission in its last few meetings moved on 
some items which the new Administration may review. Two cases 
involved a delegation of authority. The Boston Public Schools has 
now been empowered to enter into leasing arrangements; the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority has now been empowered to dispose of the 
City-owned garages. The PFC can at any time revoke this delegation 
of authority. In the latter case, should the Mayor determine that 
the garages should not be sold, the authority can revert back from 
the BRA to PFD. Also, in recent action by the PFC a developer was 
designated for Lincoln Wharf. If there is a flaw in the bid process 
the designation may be overturned. A review of the bid procedure 
should be undertaken in this matter. 


Six suits are currently pending which involve PFD--three as 
defendent and three as plaintiff. Pending litigation involving PFD 
ranges in damages anticipated, awarded and/or appealed in amounts: 
low of $38,000 to a high of $5,000,000. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


fe) Further review and investigation be undertaken 
regarding the merger of Real Property and Public 
Facilities Department with particular care given (1) 
to the pros and cons of amending the enabling 
legislation of both departments; (2) the pros and 
cons of maintaining both a civil service and 
provisional workforce in the respective agencies; 


fe) Further study be undertaken regarding the building 
security program to determine (1) cost/beneift; (2) 
relevance of training regimen; (3) adequacy of the 
size of the force; (4) appropriate scope of job title 
and function which now includes both maintenance and 
security; 
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1/. The new members were appointed after this was written, but prior 
to publication. —- ed. 
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That an in-depth study be accomplished to determine if 
the preventive maintenance function being accomplished 
by the security force should be moved to another 
department ; 


That an evaluation be made to determine the number of 
vehicles required to accomplish the assigned task. 
Fourteen vehicles are assigned when the most in use at 
any one time is eight, this seems excessive. 


That the present system of computer control of 
equipment in School Department buildings which is 
being accomplished by the director of security be 
briefed to the Mayor's staff for possible use to 
control all city-owned equipment. 


That the present high level of training being given 
security personnel be continued. 


That the assignment of a Boston Police Officer as the 
assistant manager of security be continued. Further, 
recommend that his primary function should be in the 
training area not only for initial but also on-going 
training with special emphasis on those members of the 
force who are armed. 


That the lighting at the thirteen ball parks that are 
not computer controlled be put on line as soon as 
possible. Computer space is available, all other work 
has been accomplished except to lease the thirteen 
telephone lines. 


That the Manager of Security obtain office space in 
the Security Control Center rather than being 
separated from his operation as is the case at present. 


Public Facilities Commission be fully appointed; 


Public Facilities Commission undertake a review of 
recent delegation of authority to determine whether to 
revoke any recent determinations; 


Public Facilities Commission undertake a review of 
property disposition within the City as undertaken by 
PFD unilaterally or in conjunction with Real Property, 
BRA, NDEA including examination of recent contracts 
and bid selections. 


Review of personnel practices and hiring in the 


department with the objective of increasing progress 
toward affirmative action goals; 
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Attention be given to establishment of clear, written 
personnel procedures including: affirmative action 
policies; evaluations; job descriptions; promotional 
standards; internally consistent salary scale; 


Capital planning process needs to be resumed; 


Audit of current building repair and renovation status 
be completed; 


Workplan for the agency including priorities and 
timelines be established; 


Various City departments (or Real Property) be held 
responsible for maintenance of buildings -- including 
budget charges for repairs stemming from _ poor 
maintenance or lack of care. 
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Task Force: BASIC CITY SERVICES 
Agency Reviewed: Inspectional Services Department 
Program Reviewed: N/A 
Date: January 17, 1984 
Prepared By: Inspectional 


Services Dept. 
Sub-Committee 


I. Agency Data, Facts and Statistics: While much of the facts 
concerning this agency or program is contained in the agency briefing 
book, additional important data will also be discovered by the task 
force. Please briefly describe any additional items of information 
obtained as a result of your task force work. 


The Inspectional Services Department is responsible for enforcement of 
building, health and safety codes. The Department has approximately 285 
employees, with an annual budget (FY84) of $6,931,808. This Department is 
composed of eight units: Administration, Weights and Measures, Board of 
Appeal, Board of Examiners, Building and Structural, Health and 
Environmental, Engineering and Testing and the Compliance Unit. The 
variety and relative complexity of the codes enforced by this Department 
qualify it as among the more important agencies of city government, as it 
contributes significantly to the quality of life in Boston and its 
neighborhoods. The following is a brief summary of the Department's 
specific tasks, by unit: 


The following is a brief summary of the Department's specific task, by 


unit: 

Administrative: personnel functions, data collection and compilation, 
clerical support, photography and microfilm, budget 
preparation and analysis, permit application. ‘Total 
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Weights & 
Measures: 
Board of Appeal: 


Board of Examiners: 


Building & 


Structural 


personnel 32. 

Enforcement of National Bureau of Standards booklet 44 
and 31 and Mass. General Laws, Ch. 98 and 101. 

Testing of meters in fuel oil retail trucks, taxis, 
gasoline stations, wholesale oil dealers, scales in 
wholesale and retail outlets, prepackaged meat lables, 
and street vendors. Total of 14 personnel, 3 trucks 
and 7 vans. Annual fees collected (FY84) 
approximately $90,000.00. 

Sits on appeals seeking variance or conditional use 
permits under the terms of the Boston Zoning Code and 
the State Building Code. The 5 Board members of their 
individual substitutes meet every Tuesday to hear 
appeals. Administrative and clerical support provided 
by 4 persons. 

Issue builders licenses to qualified candidates, 
certifies persons working in fire prevention and fire 
protection trades. Consists of 3 board members, an 
executive secretary and 2 clerical support staff. 
Annual fees collected (FY83) 93,940. Combined new and 
renewal builders licenses issues-2632 and 882 fire 


prevention and protection licenses issued. 


Enforce State Building, Mechanical, Electrical, 


Elevator Codes, the Boston Zoning Code and related 
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Health & 


Environmental : 


Engineering 


& Testing 
Unit 


Compliance 
mnt: 


City ordinances. Consists of 20 Building Inspectors, 12 
Electrical Inspectors, 7 Plumbing Inspectors, 6 Elevator 
Inspectors, 3 Sprinkler Inspectors, 1 Gas Fitting Inspector 
and 1 Egress Inspector, 7 Chief Inspectors, 4 Directors, 1 
Assistant Commissioner and 4 clerical support personnel. 
Enforce Mass. Sanitary and Health Codes. Prior to 
establishement of Inspectional Services Department, this 
unit is composed of a former line department, the Housing 
Inspection and a component of the Department of Health and 
Hospitals, the Environmental Health Services. It has 65 
Housing Inspectors in various grades, 11 Health Inspectors, 
1 Milk Inspector, 13 Sanitation Inspectors, 2 Assistant 
Commissioners, 1 Director and 10 clerical support staff. 
Consists of plans examination staff of 5 plan examiners in 
structural, mechanical and electrical fields, 1 Material 
Testing Technician, 1 Street Numbering Inspector, 2 Zoning 
Administrators and one clerk. 

Consists of 19 Compliance Monitors, 2 Administrative 
Assistants, 2 Assistant Directors of Compliance, 1 Director 
of Compliance, 4 Legal Assistants, 7 clerical support 


personnel. 


Citizen contact with this Department primarily is in regard to the 


issuance of building permits for large and small repairs, renovations or 


construction, housing code violations and sanitary code violations. 
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Public perception of the responsiveness of these services to complaints 
and needs is, in general, negative. A secondary area of public exposure 
is in the area of enforcing the building code, a responsibility of the 
building division which also issues building permits. 

Last, the department has a limited amount of funds for demolition or 
rehabilitation of abandoned housing. For additional material concerning 
this department, please also read the Task Force Report on Housing, 


especially in regard to housing inspection activities. 
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II. Agency or Program Problems. Based upon your discussions with agency 


personnel and commmity groups and leaders, please describe what you 
consider to be the major problems confronting this agency. 


Based upon interviews with the management of this department, as well 


as extensive interviews with neighborhood residents, we identified the 


following problem areas: 


1 


Lack of Enforcement of Sanitary Code: Of some 21,000 complaints 


addressed to housing inspection during the most recent complete 
year, only 1,750 were prosecuted in court. This statistic 
appears, at least on the surface, to support the public 
perception that the sanitary code is not diligently enforced. 
Time Delays: Unnecessary time delays in the issuance of 
building permits, final building inspections and zoning 
variances appears to be the rule and not the exception. Time 
delays in enforcing the sanitary code are so severe that it is 
considered as a separate area of concern. (Please see report of 
Housing Task Force.) The number of requests for service in 
these program areas are so great that delays are tolerated ''as a 
general rule'', in the words of one senior manager of the 
department. 

Enforcement Delays: Unreasonable delays in enforcement of the 
State Sanitary Code, again, are the rule and not the exception. 
A "non-emergency" code violation will, on the average, take six 
weeks to reach an initial court hearing. Emergency violations 
take at least 3 days to be placed on the docket of the Boston 
Housing Court. 
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10. 


Lack of Uniformity: There appears to be a lack of uniformity of 
enforcement of code requirements. Decisions on granting delays 
to correct violations of the sanitary code and acting on various 
other requests are totally discretionary within this department 
Lack of Monitoring: Seniar and middle level managers perform 
insufficient monitoring of inspector activity in the field. 

Poor record keeping, lack of clear performance standards and 
failure to develop a comprehensive set of management reports 
prevent effective monitoring and evaluation of inspector job 
performance. 

Lack of Manpower: The current management states there there 
exists insufficient numbers of people to carry out their 
responsibility. It is unclear whether this is true, or whether 
the existing staff is poorly assigned or underutilized. 


MIS rovements: Some work has been done in automating the 


“reports produced by the Building Division. However, other major 


units of this department have not been deemed a high priority 
for automation by the previous administration. 

Lack of Affirmative Action Goals: There is a virtual absence of 
minority or women employees in inspection or managerial 
positions in this department. 

Hearings, Board of Appeals: There is a back-log of 
approximately 350 cases, and the mumber of appeals have 
increased significantly over the past few years. 

The Environmental Health Unit needs additional equipment to 
perform required inspections. Some inspectors have purchased 


their own equipment, as requisitions have gone unfilled. 
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if. 


Distribution of clerical help, an important consideration in any 
agency that is flooded with paperwork, is uneven. Clerical 
assignments seem to be made as a function of managerial title as 


opposed to a function of program need. 
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III. Agency Policy Initiatives. Based upon your discussions with agency 
personnel and commmity groups and leaders, please describe what you 
consider to be the principal new agency programs or policy 
initiatives, especially those that are just underway or currently 
being formulated. 


i Naa Ee en een re ST Em REN SNe OTe PEE 


The only demonstrable program initiative was one to automate 
housing inspection records within the department. As noted, however, 
this project appears to have had a low priority within the city. 

The management also states that a system of more timely 
inspections has been instituted, but hard data confirming improvements 


was not available. 
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IV. New Priorities: Given the list of promises made by the new Mayor 

(see your staff person for a list), issues raised during the 
ign, added to your group discussions and information, please 

list and breifly describe what you consider as high priority policies 
for this agency. Please also describe the reasons for this high 
priority, potential fimding sources and the required executive or 
legislative action needed to implement this new policy or program. 
Please use additional sheets if necessary. 


The Task Force suggests the following new priorities: 

1. The new Commissioner appointed by the Mayor should immediately 
undertake a complete and detailed analysis of the department's 
internal controls and the effectiveness of the programs of this 
department . 

2. Based upon this analysis, we recommend the creation of a system 
of measurable performance standards, both for the office itself 
and of its individual employees, including managers. These 
performance standards should be codified and written in such a 
fashion that consistent non-performance could serve as the basis 
for dismissal from government service. 

3. The department should publicly issue department regulations or 
"ad hoc'' rules such as letter rulings, which clearly define the 
methods that govern the issuance of building permits, compliance 
with building code, compliance with the sanitary code, and basis 
for discretionary rulings. While not totally definitive, such 
regulations or rules will advise the public as to departmental 
procedures, will insure that operations and judgements are less 
arbitrary, and provide users of the services of this department 
with a sense of faimess that is now missing. 

4. Staffing of this department may need to be increased, but only 
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as a result of the analysis suggested in the first paragraph. 
There is a very real possibility that there is sufficient staff 
to do the job, but they are incorrectly assigned or not working 
as diligently as is necessary to get the job done in a timely 
manner. 

The Mayor should consider creating an independent internal audit 
unit, the mission of which would be to perform both financial 
audits and performance audits. It is further suggested that 
this audit unit review the operation of this department early 
on, and that it spend the bulk of its time and activity on 
departments which conduct activities which lend themselves to 
allegations of fraud, waste and abuse. 

The new Commissioner needs to develop an accurate set of 
management informetion reports for his use and for the use of 
senior managers of this agency. Record keeping, in general, 
also needs to be improved. 

It is important for the new management of this department to 
take steps to identify abandoned properties at a more rapid 
pace. A review of funding levels would be appropriate to insure 
that sufficient dollars are availasble to accomplish timely 


demolitions (when warranted), or rehabilitation. 
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V. Agency Priorities: Based upon your discussions with agency 
officials, commmity groups and leaders and your own observations, 
please discuss which current agency programs or policies appear to 
'fit'"' (i.e., complement) your suggested list of new priorities and 
which do not. Please list reasons why and potential savings as a 
result of cutting back or eliminating those programs or policies. 


It is fair to note, we believe, that all of this department's current 
programs and policies are a reflection of the viewpoint that the number 
and variety of items to be contended with are so great as to be 


overwhelming. A clear sense of agency priorities is difficult to discern, 


which is likely in any situation where the management seems to be going 
from one crisis to the next. 

Community outreach efforts generally fell within the "no opinion" 
category, except for those individuals who have had direct dealings with 
the department. The consensus among those individuals was that housing 
problems and sanitary problems were not a priority. 

As location is reflection of priority, it is interesting to note that 
ts health (sanitary) inspectors are not located with the other 


inspectors. They occupy inadequate quarters with inadequate equipment . 
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VI. Effectiveness and Efficiency: To the extent time allows, please 
evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency of existing key programs of 
this agency. It is understood that the response will largely be 
qualitative not quantitative and that additional work will be needed 
to accurately answer this question. To the extent that your 


observation and those of commmity groups and leaders permit, please 
attempt to make those judgements 


The need to produce this report in six weeks did not allow for a 
detailed, scientific examination of effectiveness and efficiency. What 
follows are judgements based upon the evidence which we collected during 
that time period. 

There are generally two distinct perceptions of the effectiveness of 
this department in the greater Boston community. Unless one has had to 
deal directly with this department on a particular matter, its role and 
performance is totally foreign to the average citizen. With those who 
have had dealings, there is generally a sense of frustration at the delay 
in performing routine bureaucractic functions, such as issuing permits, 
pursuing violations and follow up on citations. 

The paperwork of this department is immense, as the hundreds of 
filing cabinets its offices attest. Automating the paperwork will help 
office efficiency. Further, some cities have attempted (with success) to 
use hand held computers to effectively track and monitor their own 
inspectors. This department should investigate this technology to see 1 
it makes sense for Boston, as increased productivity of inspectors should 


be a high priority goal for the new administration. 
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VII. Early Initiatives: Please make suggestions to the Mayor-elect 
concerning quick or early initiatives needed to be undertaken by the 
new Administration. This does not mean that the initiative must be 
completed quickly, but simply that it be begun quickly. 


1. As previously noted, the Mayor and the new Commissioner of this 
department should immediately institute a thorough analysis of 
the effectiveness of this deparment. 

2. All inquiries addressed to the Office of Constituent Services 
regarding this department should be given a high priority, and 
that Office should pressure this Department to become more 
responsive to complaints and neighborhood concerns. 

3. The city's 24 hour hot-line should be supplemented by personnel 
from this department. Scheduling personnel so that they are 
available throughout the entire day would permit a more 
effective follow up to complaints such as 'no-heat"' or "major 
leaks". If this is an issue for collective bargaining, it 
should be added to the list of management issues to be discussed 
by the new administration. 

4. A meaningful affirmative action program should be adopted by 
this department . Clear goals should be established and striven 
to be achieved. 

5. The new Commissioner will need assistance in making changes in 
this department. The Mayor should consider allowing the new 
Commissioner some latitude in bringing in some assistants and/or 
having funds to hire outside consultants, to aid the 
Commissioner in his or her efforts to make improvements in the 
operation of this agency. 

6. The Mayor should insure that all managers, including the 
Commissioner, spend a significant portion of the work week in 
the field, supervising inspectors and better communicating with 


neighborhood organizations and residents. 
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A firmer policy of taking reocurring code offenders to housing 
court should be instituted. While getting code violations 
corrected is important, consistent violations (even followed by 
compliance) should be sufficient to warrant court action. This 
"set tough'' policy will discourage repeat. offenders. 

Discussions with the housing court concerning Saturday trial 
dates, evening sessions and greater use of magistrates for 
hearings should be considered, as this would speed up the court 


process. 
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Witt. General Recommendations: Based upon your observations and thdse 
of community groups and leaders, please make any relevant 
recommendations pertaining to this agency. 


ne 


1. Personnel in this department perform very essential services to 
the citizens of Boston, many of which affect the very lives, 
health and safety. Consequently, they should be considered and 
treated as professionals. We recommend a re-evaluation of all 
positions within this department, as well as the position's pay 
band. Training and continuing education should be required of 
all inspectors, through arrangements with Boston's educational 
community. A Code of Ethics should be developed and enforced. 
Consideration of raising the qualifications of inspectors prior 
to hiring should be evaluated. 

2. The Health and Environment Division of this department seems to 
be the "odd man out''. Transferred to this department from the 
Health and Hospitals Department a few years ago, it does not 
seem to have been integrated into the mainstream of this 
department's activities. _ Consideration for proper placement 
under any major city reorganization plan should be a priority. 

3. The management of this department should have the right to 
assign or reassign inspectors when there is a clear community 
need for inspectional services. This management perogative is 
constrained by the current collective bargaining contract, which 
gives an inspector a right of refusal to reassignment. This 
provision should be discussed at the next round of contract 


negotiations. 
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It is this Subcommittees recommendation that the 
Inspectional Services Department be reorganized along the 
following lines: 

The Engineering and Testing Unit, with the exception of 
the Zoning Division, be combined with a portion (about 10 
Inspectors) of the Building and Structure Unit, with 
perhaps 2 Wire Inspectors, 2 Plumbing, 1 Sprinkler and Gas 
and 1 Elevator Inspector, to create a new unit which will 
be solely responsible for the issue and supervision of 
building pemnits. 

The remaining Inspectors of the Building and Structure 
unit will be combined with the Housing and Health units 
and will deal only with Building Code violations, in 
conjunction with the inspectors of these respective 

units. 

This inderdepartmental reorganization will allow a 
concentration of resources in areas where such a need is 
evident. At the present time, Building Inspectors divide 
their time with Code violation inspections, permit 
reinspections, court time as witnesses, with the result 
that time spent on one activity is at the expense of 
another. 

Therefore, with Inspectors assigned to the Engineering 
unit, their energies may be directed towards permits, 
which will result in speedier permit issue and more 
reinspection of on-going construction work. Those 
Inspectors not assigned to this unit will be able to focus 
on code violations, which will result in more vigorous 
prosecution of offenders and greatly assist in identifying 


properties that may be heading for abandonment. 
jae. 


Task Force: Basic City Services 

Agency Reviewed: Parks and Recreation 

Program Reviewed: N/A 

Date: January 16, 1984 Prepared by: Subcommittee 


on Parks & 
Recreation 


I. Agency, Data, Facts and Statistics: While much of the facts 
concerning this agency or program is contained in the agency 


briefing book, additional important data will also be discovered by 
the task force. Please briefly describe any additional items of 
information obtained as a result of your task force work. 


The Boston Parks and Recreation Department is currently budgeted at 
$7.23 million, and is authorized 234 individuals. The Department also 
has access to the Parkman Trust Fund for certain parks related needs. In 
addition, the Commissioner is also responsible for the Cemetary 
Department, which has its own budget of approximately $785,000 and 32 
city employees. 


The Department is comprised of four divisions: The Administration 
Division, the Maintenance Division and the Engineering Division. 


The Parks and Recreation Department operates and develops Parks and 
Recreational facilities for the City of Boston. The Recreation Division 
provides a variety of recreation program for segments of the Boston 
community, especially youth, the handicapped and elderly. It conducts 
sports leagues, clinics and arts and crafts programs. The Maintenance 
and Engineering Divisions are responsible for the upkeep and construction 
of Parks and Recreational facilities, such as buildings, squares, 
playgrounds, etc. A complete listing of facilities, services and general 
areas of responsibility, plus an organization chart are found on the next 
two pages. 


The Cemetary Department is responsible for the operation and 
maintenance of three active owned facilities, and sixteen historic burial 
grounds. The Cemetary Department is also a major producer of revenue to 
the City of Boston, due to the fees charged to users. 


(See Briefing Book for additional details concerning budget, 
programs and organization). | 
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BOSTON PARKS AND RECREATION DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL STATISTICS AND SERVICES 


AREA: 2,500 Acres of Park Land 
50 Parks 
90 Playgrounds (including small play areas) 
82 Squares and Malls 
16 Historic Cemeteries 
3 Active Cemeteries: Mt. Hope, Fairview, Evergreen 
14 Greenhouse, Maintenance yards, and shops 
125,000 over Parks and Street Trees 
FACILITIES: 5 Active Recreation Buildings owned by Parks Department: 
Shelburne Center, Paris Street, Mission Extension, 
North Bennet, Curley Center 
6 Recreation Buildings owned by Parks Department: 
Charlestown, Hyde Park, Roslindale, Chinatown, 
Tobin, Curtis Hall 
om Lease Recreation Buildings: Orchard Park, Orient Heights 
3 Inactive Recreation Buildings: Columbia Point, Archdale, 
Morton Galvin 
7 Swimming Pools: Draper, Healey, Mason, Paris Street, North 
End, Charlestown, Dorchester House 
2 Golf Courses: Franklin Park, George Wright 
40 Baseball Fields 
90 Softball Diamonds 
73 Courts (including basketball, tennis, street hockey, 
bocci) 
SERVICES : 9 City-wide sport leagues -- over 75,000 participants 


Special Needs Program: Camp Joy 


Senior Citizen's children's, adults, special interest 
programs 


Special Events 
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II. Agency or Program Problems. Based upon your discussions with agency 


personnel and community groups and leaders, please describe what you 
consider to be the major problems confronting this agency. 


10. 


The Parks and Recreation Department does an inadequate job of 
maintaining Parks & Recreation centers in certain parts of 
Boston. Littering and stray dogs are a concern. 


This department does a poor job in maintaining its equipment 
and vehicles, largely due to the impact of Proposition 2 1/2 
and poor preventive maintenance. 


Some employees of the department appear to be unmotivated and 
appear to ignore the complaints of individuals and neighborhood 
groups. A number of individuals stated that repairs were only 
made -- if they were made at all -- after repeated telephone 
calls. Many individuals also noted that no effort was made, by 
department foremen or supervisors, to work with and familiarize 
themselves with neighborhood organizations. Many other people, 
including members of the Parks Department itself, complained 
about other park department workers who left work early and put 
in less time on the job as is required by Civil Service rules. 


The general condition of recreation buildings was poor. 


The Department does not adequately publicize its programs to 
the people of Boston. 


According to the Commissioner, there are insufficient funds 
available to adequately perform all of his mandated duties. 

The budget of Parks and Recreation in FY81 was $9.2 million, by 
way of comparison. 


The general state of morale of conscientious employees of this 
department is low. They seem to sincerely desire a get tough 
policy with fellow workers who shirk their job responsibilities. 


Concern was expressed as to the relevancy of the recreation 
programs for youth. Much of what is done appears to either not 
be of interest to today's children or simplistic. Very little 
creative recreation programs are attempted. 


In general, a long term problem of this department is that when 
capital construction is authorized (usually from a federal 
grant), insufficient funds are appropriated to maintain the 
structure (usually from city funds). 


There is some concern over individual safety in some parks. 
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14. 


The Cemetary Department is not self-sufficient in terms of 
supporting itself by user fees. Even to the extent that is 
subsidized by the general fund, many of the cemetaries need to be 
better maintained. 


Long term planning for user needs or for capital construction is not 
done. 


The Department has not been able to keep up with tree replacement 
demands. 


The department is concerned that summer employees are not motivated, 


thus harming the image of the department in the eyes of park users 
and neighborhood groups. 
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III. Agency pores Initiatives. Based upon your discussions with agency 
personnel and commmity groups and leaders, please describe what 
you consider to be the principal new agency programs or policy 
initiatives, especially those that are just underway or currently 


being formulated. 


In 1983, the Department initiated a program called the 
Public-Private Partnerships. Today, the Parks Department has over 40 
formal agreements with commmity groups to share in the management and 
maintenance of Parks and Recreational facilities. 


Also, in 1983, a program called Adopt-A-Park was started. 
Corporate abutters have agreed to maintain parks near or adjacent to 
their properties. Two examples of this are Angel Memorial Park in Post 
Office Square and the Statler Office Park Square. 


A new partnership that began operating this past summer is the 
Boston Park Ranger Program. Twenty park rangers were stationed in the 
Boston Common, the Public Gardens, Commonwealth Mall and the Arnold 
Arboretum. 


An automated system for tracking the work and the maintenance 
crews is being developed. Secondly, another system slated for 
development is a automated inventory control system. 


The department seems to be initiating a number of potentially 
worthwhile programs. 
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Iv. New Priorities: Given the list or promises made by the new Mayor 
(see your staff person for a list), issues raised during the 
campaign, added to your own group discussions and information, 
please list and briefly describe what you consider as high priority 
policies for this agency. Please also describe the reasons for 
this high priority, potential funding sources and the required 
executive or legislative action needed to implement this new policy 
or program. Please use additional sheets if necessary 


There is a clear need for this department to develop better 
relations with the neighborhoods of the City. While the pilot programs 
mentioned earlier are commendable, they only represent a small fraction 
of the entire relationship between the Parks and Recreation Department 
and the City of Boston. 


In the course of our effort we discussed with neighborhood groups 
and community leaders the level of services and responsiveness of this 
department to community needs. Fully 70% of the people interviewed felt 
that the management of the department was doing a poor job in 
maintaining parks and developing organized sports or recreational 
activities. Thus, we suggest the following: 


1. An increased commitment to contract out maintenance 
responsibilities to neighborhood groups should be made. The 
commitment should insure reasonable work standards and provide 
for a compliance follow-up, but also should be based upon 
reasonable funding to the organization. To the extent that 
parks are being maintained by neighborhood groups in a 
satisfactory manner, an equivalent reduction in the 
department's budget could be seriously considered by the 
administration. 


2. The new administration should insure that the department's 
contract compliance efforts works effectively. There was a 
belief that outside contractors were not being properly 
monitored and that some work could have been done 


by city employees. 


3. A greater commitment and relationship between this department 
and the business community or private foundations should be 
encouraged. 


4, An increased ability to commmicate effectively with users of 
Parks and Recreation facilities and programs should be 
encouraged and a process of reaching out into the 
neighborhoods and informing the general public of programs 
should be attempted. 


5. New and more relevant recreational activities should be 
attempted by this department, especially for youth. . 
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ME Agency Priorities: Based upon your discussions with agency 
officials, community groups and leaders and your own 
observations, please discuss which current agency programs or 
policies appear to ''fit'' (i.e., complement) your suggested list 
of new priorities and which do not. Please list reasons why and 
potential savings as a result of cutting back or elemination 
those programs or policies. 


The subcommittee believes that recent initiatives begun by the 
Commissioner indicate that he is truly attempting to improve the 
operations of his department. 


In particular, the "Public-Private Partnership" programs, such 
as Adopt-A-Park are excellent concepts and need to be adequately 
funded and marketed. 


Making the public feel safer as a result of the Park Ranger 
program is important, but it should be extended into neighborhood 
parks. 


Last, the neighborhood assumption of park maintenance 


responsibilities, already discussed, has been a high priority by the 
Commissioner, and needs to remain such. 
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VI. Effectiveness and Efficiency: To the extent time allows, please 
evaluate the effectiveness of existing key programs of this 
agency. It is understood that the response will largely be 
qualitative not quantitative and that additional work will be 
needed to accurately answer this question. To the extent that your 
observations and those of commmity groups and leaders permit, 
please attempt to make those judgements. 


The short time period of this project did not permit any kind of 
detailed analysis of effectiveness and efficiency, thus all comments are 
general in nature. The subcommittee believes, however, that its 
observations are correct, and that further analysis will confirm its 
comments . 


The vehicles and buildings owned and operated by this department 
are in sad condition. most due to lack of preventive maintenance. 
The useful life, and the accelerating cost of replacement of 
vehicles and buildings dictate better long term planning and financing 
for replacement and repair. Cars and light trucks would be better 
serviced in a central maintenance facility, although operators of 
vehicles still should have principle responsibility for daily 
maintenance. 


The department should think through build or no "build" decisions. 
If money is not available to maintain a structure once complete it 
probably should have not have been built to begin with. Most of the 
park facilities operated by this unit are salvageable if sufficient 
funds are budgeted to pay for repair and if management has the will to 
impose and enforce rigid work standards on its employees, and a greater 
commitment is made to repair and rehabilitation. 


As minor as it may seem, the department should also not plant new 
trees unless its urban forestry unit has the ability and funds to 
maintain those trees, or unless agreements are signed with owners of 
property upon which the tree(s) were planted to maintain those trees as 
a prerequisite to their being planted. 


Last, consideration should be given to making the three active 
cemetery operations into a financially self-supporting city program. 
Revenue received by the Cemetery Department for the operation should be 
maintained in an enterprise fund, and the unit should not be subsidized 
by the city's general fund. 
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VII. Early Initiatives: Please make suggestions to the Mayor-elect 
concerning quick or early initiatives needed to be undertaken by 
the new Administration. This does not mean that the initiative 
must be completed quickly, but simply that it be begun quickly. 


There are many initiatives that could be begun by the new 
Administration, particularly since the current Commissioner seems to be 
open to change and desirous of improving the operations and image of 
his department. Many of the following recommendations appear to be 
relatively minor, but in our opinion would go a long way to improve the 
relationship of this department to the many neighborhoods of Boston. 


L. 


Each park, playground, and recreational facility needs 
detalied specifications on what proper maintenance would 
mean, e.g., litter control, trash pickup, grass cutting, 
playground equipment maintenance, and special projects and 
maintenance concerns; and these standards need to be rigidly 
enforced. 


Each park also needs an evaluation of current conditions at 
each park, with yearly itemization of special projects that 
need to be done, e.g., sandblasting of graffiti, erosion 

control, re-fencing, demolition of abandoned structures, etc. 


The Parks Department need to re-define its districts, 
especially in the neighborhoods, to more closely relate to 
existing neighborhoods. 


Parks over 5 acres and recreational facilities would be put 
into a separate category for special attention by a task 
force of park workers and court program workers. 


Community groups would be urged to appoint a community/parks 
liason with the responsibility of meeting regularly with the 
new Community Councils and representatives of the Parks and 
Recreation Department. The Community Council, the Parks 
Commission Office and community groups should work together 
to organize spring commmity clean ups and special projects 
for community groups (e.g., painting children's play areas, 
and 4th of July an pen Se 9 
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10. 


ll. 


lis 


"Significant'' parks, such as the Boston Common, Franklin Park, 
Waterfront Park, and the new Navy Yard Park, would be placed in 
joint cusdory with a sponsoring organization or Corporation for 
maintenance, in exchange for promotional signs (much in the 
same way as the Arnold Arboretum is jointly cared for by 
Harvard and the Parks Department.) For example, a company 
would contribute $100,000 or more toward maintenance of the 
Boston Common in exchange for signs at each entrance to the 
Common -- ''Boston Common, Est. 1634, Maintained with the 
Support of the XYZ Corporation." 


A new special division would be created within the Parks 
Department to regularly work on projects that would be outside 
the skill level of regular maintenance workers within the park 
system. This group would be given its own budget for special 
projects. This division would solve many special maintenance 
problems, and would be called upon only at the request of 
inspectors or foremen, but only after justification is given 
for the inability of the regular maintenance force to do a 
special repair project. 


A new inspectional office would be created in the 
Commissioner's office that would be responsible for regular 
maintenance inspections of all parks, communications with 
community groups, troubleshooting, involvement in disciplining 
non-productive workers and foremen, and would be the 
coordinator of all community involvement with the parks 
department. 


The Parks Department would foster the development of Court 
Alternative Work Programs at all Courthouses in Boston by 
providing expertise, transportation, and volunteer insurance 
for all Court-ordered workers involved in the parks. This 
program has been very successful in assisting in the 
maintenance of Dorchester's parks and playgrounds, but, as yet, 
only the Dorchester Court has such a program. The Court Work 
Programs would assist in the maintenance of 5+ acre parks and 
for special projects. 


Current efforts to have commmity groups maintain some 
neighborhood playgrounds would be continued. 


An annual fundraiser would be held at Horticultural Hall to 
raise money for the upkeep of the Public Gardens. 


Summer workforces can be made to work if (a) they are chosen 
fairly, 
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14. 


(b) they are properly supervised and (c) they have the tools 
needed to do the job. We recommend all three, for without all 
three the young people assigned to help clean up parks will 
continue to be the excuse as to why parks are in tough shape. 


The department should develop a major effort to communicate its 
programs effectively to Boston's neighborhoods. 


A recent report issued by the Parks and Recreation Department , 
in conjunction with a Boston planning group, indicated a 
willingness on the part of users of recreational facilities to 
pay a fee if there was a noticeable improvement in the quality 
of services and maintenance of facilities. This should be 
further explored by the new administration, as well as the idea 
of users fees for non-residents. 
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VILLI General Recommendations: Based upon your observations and 
those of commmity groups and leaders, please made any 
relevant recommendations pertaining to this agency. 


The new Administration should try to find a way to provide some 
educational courses for managers and foremen in the Department in the 
area of how to motivate employees and boost morale. We feel this would 
be consistent with the Mayor's desire to give the employees pride in 
their work and more self-respect. 


We feel that each neighborhood community group should have the name 
of someone to contact in the Department. People feel good about having 
a "'friend'' in City. This also will provide for an avenue by which 
problems can be aired and hopefully solved. This person should be an 
advocate for neighborhood issues, and an active liaison between the 
department and neighborhood groups. 


Last, similar to the recommendation contained in the report by the 


subcommittee looking at the Public Works Department, employees of this 
department should all wear distinctive uniforms. 
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Task Force: Basic City Services 
Agency Reviewed: Water & Sewer Authority 
Program Reviewed: N/A 

Date: January 16, 1984 


Prepared By: Subcommittee on Water & 
Sewer Authority 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY: The subcommittee recommends, in strongest possible terns, 
that the Flynn Administration initiate a thorough and professional analysis of 
the role and operations of the Boston Water and Sewer Commission (BWSC). Our 
judgement is based on a reasoned belief that the scale of that agency's 
proposed capital expenditure program will not only be costly for the people of 
the City of Boston, but will also create serious and difficult choices for the 
new administration. In addition, we also make several other recommendations 


on related issues, detailed in other sections of the report. 


METHODOLOGY 

Out of necessity, our study has been cursory at best. We have had 
several formal meetings with the top administrators of the Water and Sewer 
Commission, requested and received various internal documents, and had a 
number of informal and off-the-record discussions with various employees. 
Unfortunately, due to time constraints, we have had no opportunity to have 
access to technical consultants for the purpose of adequately analyzing the 
Commission and its proposals. To pretend otherwise would be to render a 
disservice to ourselves, the Commission and the Flynn Administration. 
Nevertheless, as informed and politically astute lay-people, this committee 
feels confident that our recommendation for a thorough analysis of the BWSC is 
sound and needs to be adopted and implemented. 
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One principle reason for the urgency of our recommendation is the belief 
that as the BWSC is, for all intents and purposes independent of City Hall, 
there will be a tendency for any new administration to respond to BWSC's 
policies and proposals in a reactive manner. We counsel against a sense of 
false security, for it is our belief that most users of the system look to the 
Mayor as the responsible officer of the Commission, whether or not that is, in 
fact, the legal role of the Mayor. Further, many of these issues are 
extremely complex, and the city may find its options limited by unnecessary 
delay in doing such a study. 


THE PROBLEM 

Generally speaking, the people of the City of Boston appear to be 
reasonably satisfied with the operation of the BWSC. From what we could 
determine, concern with the services delivered by the Commission have been 
episodic at best. The only neighborhood that seems to have experienced some 
measure of organized and focused disatisfaction has been Roxbury. Apart from 
this, complaints seem mostly to involve issues of water pressure, clogged 
catchbasins and erroneous billings. In short, the operations of the BWSC have 
not been a major public issue, except at the inception of the Commission when 
a large rate increase caused major community concern. Nevertheless, a common 
refrain through the City (although a quiet one at this date) has been concern 
over rate increases paid by the users of the system. This usually finds 
expression in the following form: "I can't understand it. The rates keep 
going up and I don't know what they are doing with the money. My services 


sure haven't impr iu 
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This mood of satisfaction (or resignation) could, and probably will, 
change dramatically if rates continue to risé appreciably without a 
corresponding increase in direct services to the consumer. Importantly, it is 
our judgement that rates will increase drastically over the next decade or so, 
and there is little indication that service delivery will improve 
significantly or visibly. At some point in the relatively near future, 
therefore, we can expect that the conditions for popular mobilization will be 
reached and the Mayor will find himself having to answer to angry consumers, 
irrespective of the ''independent" relationship of the Commission to city 
government. Further, as the Mayor is indeed responsible for appointing the 
members of the Water and Sewer Commission, he can not (and should not) avoid 
dealing with this issue. 


WHY RATES WILL RISE 

It is a generally agreed upon truism that the infrastructure of America's 
cities, especially those in the Northeast and Midwest, have been long 
neglected. In part, this is the result of neglect caused by patterns of poor 
maintenance, but is is mostly due to the simple fact that the physical systems 
that make up the infrastructure have replacement cycles. In the case of water 
and sewer systems - certainly the most invisible and taken for granted parts 
of urban infrastructure - these cycles are usually 75 to 100 years in 
duration. Boston's systems were installed roughly a century ago, and it is 
clear that we are now in the position of doing for future generations what 
past generations did for us; e.g., rebuilding an essential system. Estimates 


for rehabilitating Boston's water and sewer system vary from humdreds of 
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millions of dollars to the stated figure of over $2 billion. In addition, the 
BWSC is dependent upon the Metropolitan District Commission Y for its water 
supplies and waste treatment. As the MDC faces roughly analagous problems, 
the BWSC, a captive customer, will be expected to pay its share of the 
increased cost of rehabilitating the MDC system as well as its own system 
rehabilitation costs. 

What all of this means if that the BWSC sees itself as raising rates (and 
increasing its cost of operation) to essentially maintain the present level of 
service. 

The funds necessary for capital construction will, in part, be provided 
by federal and state government, although most of it will be raised through 
the issuance of revenue bonds in the private money market. To raise those 
funds the BWSC has to convince bond underwriters and purchasers that the money 
to repay those bonds will be forthcoming, not to mention that the money will 
be well spent. Indeed, a revenue bond rests on a pledge that sufficient money 
will be received by the Authority over time to redeem the bond, as well as pay 
interest to the bondholders. This will mean, especially if the high estimates 
are correct, that the users of the system will pay significantly more for the 


same water and sewage services. It is hard to predict exactly what those rate 


v4, One of the negative aspects of independent authorities is the relative 
difficulty in influencing decision making. Generally, authorities do not 
react to public pressure as quickly as do city agencies. Assuming that the 
Boston Water and Sewer Commission suffers this trait, it is interesting to 
note that the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has proposed a state water and 
sewer authority, removing that role from the MDC. Thus, the impact of 
community needs and concerns will likely be that much more removed from the 
political process if this event transpires. 
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increases will be, but it is fair to say that they will be frequent and costly. 


EVALUATING THE AUTHORITY 

In all of our discussions with the management of the BWSC they state that 
they are doing a far better job of running the Water and Sewer systems than 
ever before. Surely, it is doing a better job now than it did umder the aegis 
of the Department of Public Works. Its professional staff is probably more 
competent than it was in the past and its management is undoubtedly more 
sophisticated. 

Nevertheless, it is important to recognize that most agencies with 
increased revenue can, in the absence of the worst abuses, look better. That 
the BWSC has successfully been awarded an ''A" bond rating does not necessarily 
mean that it is streamlined organizationally or that it effectively responds 
to the needs of its users. 

Informally collected evidence suggests that the BWSC might well have a 
significant measure of purely patronage-type appointments, its share of waste 
and its own measure of bureaucratic inefficiencies. There is a belief, within 
BWSC itself, that as budgeted direct labor costs have relatively decreased 
there has been a corresponding increase in white collar and management 
positions. Further, there are indications that there exists a growing 
callousness on the part of BWSC toward the consumer. Users of the system are 
not seen as customers; rather, but increasingly as rate payers, a subtle but 


disturbing difference. 


fia! 


THE POLITICS OF THE ISSUE 

We assume that the vast majority of the employees of the BWSC are, or 
have a strong desire to be, dedicated public servants. It is easy and 
patently unfair to suggest that because the department has problems it is 
either corrupt or totally going in the wrong direction. We are not suggesting 
that this is the case. What is being suggested, however, is that the 
Commission may have some organizational priorities that are not in accord with 
the best interests of the majority of the people of Boston. Further, we are 
suggesting that the priorities of the Commission are principally shaped by the 
interests of the financial commmity and by the desire of senior management to 
develop a system that would be the optimm from their perspective. Whether 
the users of the system can pay for an optimum system is very much the 
question. It is imperative for the Water and Sewer Commission to present its 
infrastructure needs in terms of options and trade-offs. Given the relative 
poverty of Boston, perhaps a system that is less than perfect from an 
engineers perspective, is truly one that is better for people who cannot 
afford rates which will significantly increase what they are currently 
paying. This issue clearly has the potential for becoming an emotional and 
major one for the new administration, and we strongly make the following 


recommendations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS , 

1. The Mayor has the opportunity in 1984 to appoint one of three 
commissioners to the BWSC. It is important that he appoint someone 
who is attentive to the needs of the neighborhoods and the rank and 
file workers of the BWSC. As this individual will be, like all 


Commissioners, dependent upon the briefings of staff people, he or 
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she should be someone who will not be intimidated by technical 
experts. All experts, in the final analysis, can speak in ordinary 
English and explain costs and benefits in terms that can be 
reasonably understood by those who pay for the system. 


The Mayor should create a task force, which would have sufficient 
budget for its own experts, to sympathetically, yet critically and 
exhaustively analyze the operations of the BWSC. This task force 
should be representative of the city and should include both experts 
and laymen. The task force should concentrate on the following 
issues. 
@ How well is the BWSC meeting the needs of Boston's 
neighborhoods? 


® In performance terms, how efficient and effective is the 
Commission? 


r) What are the capital needs of the system, what options does the 
Commission have, what trade-offs mist be made if a less than 
optimum option is chosen, and what exactly will it mean to the 
user in terms of increased costs? 

The BWSC was concerned with two particular problem areas they 

identified. We concured with the BWSC's judgment of the importance 


of these issues and we endorse them as recommendations as well. 


A closer working relationship should develop between the Commission 
and City Hall in terms of more quickly reacting to complaints. It 
is our understanding that preliminary discussions have already taken 
place between the Commission and the new Mayor's Office of 


Constituent Services concerning the issue. 


Ws 


4.  BWSC desires to resolve a dispute with the City over the legal 
responsibility for pension costs of employees who transferred from 
the City to the Commission when the latter was created. As this 
involves some $13 million and is a sticking point in the 
relationship of the two governmental entities, we recommend that 


serious discussions be initiated to attempt to resolve this dispute. 


We would also like to include a number of more specific questions that 
should be addressed by the task force. 


1. Is a separate Commission the best way of providing water and sewage 


disposal services for the City of Boston? 


2. Are billing and collection services sensitive to the needs of thos 


unable to pay, especially those in economic distress? 


3. Are management's actual employment policies systematically creating 


waste and productivity bottlenecks? More specifically: 


a. Is management becoming top-heavy? 


b. Is the placement of unqualified individuals by management 
lowering productivity? 


c. Is there excessive manpower throughout the system? 
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d. Are personnel adequately deployed? 


How adequate and equitable is the BWSC's response to service 
delivery problems throughout the city? (The BWSC argues that many 
inadequaices like lower water pressure in many of the city's 
neighborhood cannot be corrected until major overhaul of the system 
is completed. Yet there is evidence that this may be being uses as 
an excuse for not utilizing relatively simple solutions. For 
example, are endemic low water pressure problems on Mission Hill due 
to an outmoded physical systems, or due instead to the medical 
complex's unwillingness to use their own in-house pumping 
facilities? In addition, given that large sections of Roxbury have 
been demolished over the last several decades, why hasn't water 


pressure improved in the remaining adjacent areas? 


How cost-effective is the outside contracting system both for actual 


construction and consultation? Why isn't more of it done in-house? 


Why hasn't the "operational audit'' recommended by outside 


consultants been implemented? 
Is it possible that reliance on high-status outside consulstants 


provides a built-in bias toward excessive costs through reliance on 


unnecessary state of the art engineering conventions? 


15 


CONCLUSION 

We should state that the BWSC has been very gracious and generous in 
their dealings with the subcommittee. They certainly express what seems to us 
to be a genuine desire for an amicable relationship with the new 
Administration. 

We also want to emphasize that our recommendation for a detailed analysis 
of BWSC is nothing more than requesting a sustained and well thought out 
analysis of the political, economic and social consequences of existing and 
proposed policy initiatives currently underway at the Commission. This 
independent analysis may well demonstrate that the agency is as well managed 
as the current managers believe, be an agency of which we can all be proud, 
and indeed require the full range of capital projects currently envisioned. 
Such an analysis by an independent body could also be of value to a Mayor that 
has to explain his choices of action, especially actions or choices all having 
adverse dollar impact upon already hard pressed taxpayers. Before those 
choices are made it would be appropriate and timely to have made the type of 
study envisioned by this subcommittee and set forth in this report. 
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Task Force Basic City Services 

Agency Reviewed: Employee Morale, Motivation and Relations 

Program Reviewed: N/A 

Date: January 19, 1984 Prepared by: Subcommittee on Employee 


Morale, Motivation and 
Relations 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Our sub-committee has interviewed more than forty managers, union leaders, 
and employees in all six Basic City Services departments in our effort to 
pinpoint the causes of low employee morale and its effect on the quality of 
services delivered to the neighborhoods. Our report outlines specific 
problems in each of the six areas, and then makes general recommendations 
(both short-term and long-term) for how the Flynn Administration can improve 


morale, employee relations, and ultimately the quality of services. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Immediate 


@ One specific problem which needs to be addressed is the lack of funding 


for the Tuition Reimbursement Program (funds were depleted in the fall by 


the previous Administration.) Negotiations should begin with local colleges 


for tuition waivers in lieu of taxes to significantly reduce the cost of the 


program. 


v2) 


Short-term 


@ Reduce politically motivated job-creation, promotion, and evaluation; 


institute promotion based on job performance. 


@ Revise the Personnel policies so that: career ladders are developed; 
tuition reimbursement is offered for education aimed at career development; 
seniority transfers between departments be studied; child care be provided; 


and the "Managing Attendance" program be reassessed. 


@ Re-establish the power the Office of Labor Relations (OLR), especially in 
the area of settling grievances; involve line managers in providing input 


into negotiations. 


@ Develop a proposal by May 1, 1984 to the Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service (FMCS) for a grant to implement a program of Labor Management 
committees and Quality circles. Boston has a "very good" chance of 
receiving a $100,000 to start up the program as of September 1, 1984, 


according to an official of the FMCS. 


Long-term 


© Provide employees with opportunities to participate in decisions aimed at 


improving the quality of city services. A phased program of quality circles 


and Labor-management Committees should be developed in conjunction with the 


unions and with input from the neighborhoods. 
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I. SUMMARY OF SPECIFIC PROBLEMS IN BASIC CITY SERVICES DEPARTMENTS 


A. Public Works Department 


The lack of both a preventive maintenance program and a sufficiently large 
budget for the purchase of capital equipment has had a serious negative 
impact on employee morale. (e.g. only 8 of 35 streetsweepers are currently 
in operating conditions.) Due to insufficient city equipment, outside 
contractors are hired; PWD personnel then work alongside contractors paid at 
a high rate. Situations such as this have negatively effected employee 
morale. Further, because contractors are frequently required to have City 
seals on their equipment, PWD personnel are often blamed for the poor work 
attitudes of the contractors or their employees. In general, the increasing 
amount of contracted work relative to in-house work has had a negative 
impact on morale. The cost/benefit of contractors versus the purchase of 
new machinery should be investigated in light of this effect on employee 
morale, as well as taking into consideration pure cost concerns. On the 
Management side, there is a need for a well-conceived and funded management 


training program, especially for mid-managers. 


B. Parks and Recreation 


The Parks Department does not have enough full-time career employees 


directing delivery of services. The summer program for teenagers, while 


helping to keep them off the streets, provides poor services to the 


re 


neighborhoods and makes full-time workers feel that the teenagers may give 
all workers a bad reputation. The Recreation Department is 
experiencing several problems which have had a serious effect on morale: 
patronage promotions, no merit system, no career ladders, understaffing at 


the lower levels, and a large number of political middle-management jobs. 


Cat Real Property 


For the past year and a half a management have worked to solicit employee 
views and improve morale, but the combination of Proposition 2 1/2 lay-offs 
and the past Administration's political machinations have left deep wounds. 
For example, many custodians still talk about the 1980 lay-off of all the 
"Junior custodians" (some with 18 years of service). Nor-union, non-civil 
service patronage employees were hired in their place and it took a year of 
vigorous union activity to win back the custodians’ jobs. Although back at 
work, they have lost their seniority, receive lower pay than before, (a 
grievance is pending on this issue), and missed the test to be senior 


custodians. 


D. Public Facilities 


We only met with the management of this department. There is no union, no 
civil service, nor are there procedures for promotion or evaluation. The 
Department head reported that morale was high, except for some concern about 
the Department being dramatically altered in some way. Without being able 


to talk with employees, a valid assessment of employee morale is impossible. 
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BE: Inspectional Services 


Morale appeared to be lower in this department than most others due in 
large measure to political patronage. Hiring in the Compliance Division, 
for example, was seemingly entirely political. There were few 
qualifications in comparison to the strongest requirements for hiring in 
other sections of this department. To compound the problem, Compliance 
Division Inspectors are paid more than the others. Lack of career ladders 
in Housing Inspection pose another problem causing clerical workers to 
stagnate for many years at the same level. Allegations of corruption in the 
department, combined with the FBI investigation and conviction, have had a 


serious affect on morale. 


F. Water & Sewer Commission 


Employee morale in this department is generally best seen as satisfactory 
but fragile and possible eroding. Most employees seem to be happier with 
the shift to an independent commission. Pay scales rose in this transition 
and professional technical workers are happier that promotions don't depend 
on civil service examinations. Nevertheless, since 1980 there has been 
growing concern over the creation of alleged patronage jobs within the BWSC, 
as well as the use of alleged "political criteria" in appointments and 
promotions. Also as this period has seen the development of a more 
aggressive billing and collection policy, those workers who deal with 


distraught customers have become somewhat demoralized. 
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II. RECOMMENDATIONS - SHORT TERM 


A. Depoliticizing the Job of Working for the City 


Many strategies were used by the former administration to weaken 
traditional mechanisms of employee protection (e.g. civil service and 
unions) so that employees would be more pliable for political purposes. 
Specific tactics included: expanding non-union titles, precinct captains 
initialling promotions, the Personnel Division's "protection" of provisional 
employees by the invention of obscure civil service titles for which civil 
services tests would never be given; "losing" civil services lists; and the 
"Bermuda Triangle" syndrome - routine paperwork relating to jobs and 
promotions was regularly lost or slowed down in order to keep managers and 
employees in an unsettled and therefore "pliable" position. All of these 
practices contributed to the significantly lowered morale of both workers 


and managers in all departments. 


We recommend that the Personnel Division seek to end these practices, and 
work toward developing a system of promotion based on performance, merit and 
the commitment of employees to the quality of the service whic they 
provide. Managers in line positions should be instructed to ignore politics 
as much as possible in promotional decisions and immediate steps should be 
taken to insure that no jobs are created solely for political reasons. The 
Personnel Division should work with the Civil Service Commission in 
streamlining job titles and expediting and updating tests. The Personnel 
Division should also develop procedures to speed-up routine paperwork (e.g. 


getting a new employee on the payroll took nine weeks in 1983). 
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B. 


Encouraging Employee Development 


The Personnel Department and the Office of Labor Relations should work 
together to develop specific programs which would indicate that the City is 
interested in creating careers in which employees can increase their skills 
and receive appropriate promotions. The labor-management committees, agreed 
to in the last union contracts with SEIU and AFSCME, should be implemented 
to accomplish this. Tuition reimbursement, as noted in the Executive 
Summary, should be refunded if possible and all employees informed of the 


programs availability. 


Currently, it is difficult for employees to retain their seniority while 
transferring to a higher level in another department. This problem is 
particularly acute in smaller departments in which employees are locked into 
dead-end jobs. Inter-departmental transfers must be studied as a key 


ingredient in the creation of career ladders. 


The "Managing Attendance" program must be re-evaluated; it attempts to 
treat the effect of low employee morale, but does nothing to resolve 
underlying causes. According to most managers and employees, the program, 
in fact, exacerbates poor morale, despite producing some short term 
improvements. Treating employees like children should not be tolerated by 


this administration. 
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C. Re-establishing the Credibility of the Office of Labor Relations (OLR) 


Currently, the OLR has little power to settle grievances, or to coordinate 
the negotiations of collective bargaining agreements. The past 
Administration practice of forcing all grievances to arbitration as a means 
of discouraging grievances and increasing management control has led to a 
serious decline in employee morale and labor relations. With a weak OLR, 
union leaders were forced to deal directly with the Mayor on every issue, a 
questionable use of the Mayor's time in light of serious problems to be 


solved. Joint problem solving and not control should be the new focus. 


We recommend re-establishing the powers of the Office of Labor Relations. 
Specifically, the OLR should be given the right to settle grievances where 
appropriate, after consultation with appropriate managers. Also, we feel 
that managerial morale would improve if they were to have some meaningful, 
constructive input into the collective bargaining agreements. The OLR 
should work closely with the new Work Improvement Program and the Personnel 
Department in developing the new approach to employee relations outlined in 


this report. 


III. RECOMMENDATIONS —- LONG TERM 


A. The "Work Improvement Program" 


While the three short-term recommendations listed above will help address 
morale issues, there is still a large untapped potential for the elimination 


of waste and the fundamental improvement of employee morale. New York and 


San Francisco are 2 of several cities which have begun to use new concepts 
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of employee participation as a concrete tool for improving the quality of 
city services and the morale of city employees. The current best-seller In 
Search of Excellence, a study of how the best U.S. private corporations 
operate, explains that employee participation in management is critical to 
improving both service quality and cost effectiveness. The Dukakis 
Administration and the Cuomo Administration have begun to implement this 


approach at the state level. 


Therefore, our major long term recommendation is that the city implement 


quality of work life program tailored to Boston's specific needs. 


Quality of Work Life (QWL) - the Work Improvement Program - refers both to 
a set of outcomes concerning improved job satisfaction, improved service 
delivery, fewer accidents, etc. and to a set of practices or processes such 
as participation in decision-making or problem solving by which those 


outcomes are achieved. 


We found it encouraging that even in our limited interviewing of union 
representatives and rank-and-file employees we were able to identify a 
number of ideas on how to eliminate waste and improve quality. SEIU #285 
currently publishes "Waste Watch" as a way to embarass management; we need 
to put this information to work in a more positive fashion. In Inspectional 
Services, several issues were identified by employees for improved service: 
a revision of procedures for the handling of emergencies by chief 
inspectors, and a streamlining of the procedures which cause long lines at 


the cashiers cage. 
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With a more formal program, there is every reason to believe that city 
employees will be able to contribute significantly to the improvement of 


service delivery and, in that process improve employee morale. 


While the actual program could take many different forms, certain key 


elements need to be incorporated: 


@ the needs of all individual employees both union and mid-management - 
should be considered; 

@ the needs of the neighborhoods for input into decision whic effect 
direct services; 

@ the benefits of organizational change should accrue to employees, their 
unions, managers, and the communities they serve; 

@ a cooperative, participative approach to problem solving is fundamental; 


@ the concept that people are capable of learning. 


Some of the elements which might be included in Boston's Work Improvement 


Program are: 


e@ Labor-management committees at three levels: the work-site, the 
department, and city-wide (an advisory committee with the leaders of the 
unions, a representative of the mayor, city councilors, and several 


department heads); 


® Labor-management committees on specific issues - equipment, training, 


safety (similar to those agreed to in the 1982 contracts; this is the 


system in New York City); 
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® Neighborhood involvement in the committees where appropriate (possibly 


these could be tied to the neighborhood councils); 


® Quality Circles (QC): quality circles are groups of workers ina 
particular department who meet together regularly to discuss how to 


improve their work and the quality of their service or product. 


Careful consideration must also be given to both macro and micro 
strategies for implementation. Such issues as scope of program, 
time-frames, focus, resources, communications and structure need to be 
carefully thought out in advance. Me recent local experience [Boston 
Housing Authority] suggests that actual implementation has a 3-4 year time 
horizon: first significant work must be done to garner management support 
(one of the most critical variables for a successful program); the unions 
must then be involved and comfortable with the program (cooperation should 
be formalized before beginning the actual quality circles and efforts should 
be made to keep the program from becoming an issue in collective 
bargaining); supportive managers and their departments must be identified as 
sites for the initial Quality Circles (QC); managers, QC 
leaders/facilitators and the QC participants must be trained in QC problem 
solving volunteer techniques; and finally the program must be launched and 


implemented in a phased manner. 


In order to guide this complex process, we further suggest that a Work 
Improvement Program Coordinator be hired to direct the program and process. 
This person would work closely with the Office of Labor Relations and the 
Personnel Department to coordinate the approach and the actual program. As 


noted in the Executive Summary, there is money available to help defray the 
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initial start up costs of such a program from the Federal Mediation and 

Conciliation Service in the form of a grant. Since applying for funds is 
itself a time consuming process (the deadline is May 1, 1984), we suggest 
that the development of a proposal be made a short-term priority. to be 
funded the proposal needs the support of the Mayor and at i aastence major 


union. 


We have met with the principal unions involved in Basic City Services: 
SEIU #285 and AFSCME Council 93. Both feel that the proposed program has 
merit though each is cautious. SEIU would like assurances that management 
will be supportive and cooperative, and that some sharing of the savings 
will be arranged. AFSCME which is a bit more skeptical feels that the 
program can work best if the traditional relationship between the unions and 
Management is preserved. Both unions have been involved with the Dukakis 
Administration's Office of Employee Relations in beginning to implement the 


state's QWL program. 


In conclusion, the effectiveness of the Work Improvement Program will 
depend heavily on the support that can be garnered from managers and the 


unions. 


We feel that the Work Improvement Program, based on its success in New 
York and other areas, could play an important role in raising employee 
morale and reducing waste. The Flynn Administration has an opportunity 
tomake a dramatic break with past management and labor policies, while 
acknowledging the voters' desire for neighborhood input, quality services, 


and respect for working people. 
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Cable Television 

Date: January 20, 1984 Task Force 


FINAL REPORT OF THE CABLE TELEVISION TASK FORCE 


Introduction 


The emphasis of our Task Force was to probe for important trends, 
priorities and shortcomings, and formulate a series of recommendations. We 
hope they will assist the Mayor and his Administration in maintaining 
continuity of services, performing their oversight function, and guiding the 
development of cable television in Boston. 


The task facing the Flynn Administration is a large one, but we are at a 
critical juncture in the development of communication technologies that 
provides the new administration with a tremendous opportunity to make the as 
yet unrealized potential of cable television a reality, and at the same time, 
make sure it is responsive to the real needs of the people in the neighbor- 
hoods of Boston. 


While the cable television system, currently under construction in the 
City of Boston, promises to be the most comprehensive and innovative in the 
country, one should keep in mind that, in and of itself, a cable system is 
nothing more than a cobweb of wires, amplifiers, modulators, etc. To make it 
work and to make it serve the needs of the city, neighborhood groups and the 
business community, creativity, imagination, a willingness to experiment and a 
commitment of funds will be needed. Cable television can mean simply more 
movies and sports, or it can be used to make Boston a nationwide leader in the 
field of communications and a model for other cities to emulate in helping 
their citizenry utilize the new technologies to the fullest. 


In addition to as many as 104 channels for subscriber use, and a strong 
commitment to community access, both public institutions and the business 
community will have multi-channel communication networks available for their 
use. The City, itself, will have one channel (Channel 43) reserved for 
municipal use on the subscriber network and ten channels on the 
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Public Institutional Network (P.I.N.). 


In gathering information and analyzing the cable system and _ the 
performance of the Cable Office, the Task Force examined three particular 
areas in-depth: contract compliance, municipal use, and community access. 
Our sub-committee reports in these areas provide much more detailed 
information, and we highly recommend that the Mayor and other officials in the 
Administration interested in cable read through these reports as well. We 
have attached to this report a descriptive list of the other reports we have 
prepared and a listing of key dates related to cmtract compliance that are 
coming up soon, 


Agency Data, Facts, and Statistics 


The Office of Cable Communications is performing two particular functions 
at the present time: monitoring contract compliance and responding to 
subscriber complaints. The narrow scope of their work at present is the 
result of the transition process from one administration to another and poor 
customer service on the part of Cablevision. 


The Cable Office, which has been staffed by as many as seven full-time 
people during the franchising and contract negotiation periods, has been 
reduced to two -- a lawyer and a receptionist on loan from the Consumer 
Affairs Office. (Due to the dire straits they found themselves in on January 
3, the Transition Team assigned someone to the Cable Office to help them 
answer consumer complaint calls until staff is appointed.) It has become 
apparent to members of the Task Force that this number is grossly inadequate 
to perform the duties and responsibilities of the office. At this stage of 
the construction, there are portions of the contract which need to be 
monitored very carefully and diligently; policies should be in the process of 
being developed for municipal use, and programming needs to be implemented. 
Handling consumer complaints, a task that is currently overburdening the 
office, will remain an important function of the office, though the numbers 
and the amount of staff time required should drop off as the bugs are ironed 
out of the system and Cablevision makes improvements in its customer service 
department. 


The Cable Office now has the capability of putting messages on the 
Muncipal Channel via a character generator. However, because they don't have 


the full range of equipment necessary for video programming, their ability to 
communicate to the public via cable is severely limited. 


Agency Problems 


The Cable Office faces a number of problems, both in terms 
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of monitoring the contract with Cablevision and handling subscriber 
complaints, and in terms of its relationship with other departments in City 


Hall. 


The major areas of concern in terms of contract compliance are as follow: 


O 


Cablevision has not yet provided the downtown or neighborhood studios 
and production equipment as required by the License. 


P.I.N. Drops (attachments for the Public Institutional Network) have 
not been made according to schedule, thus hindering the development 
of many innovative uses of cable technology. 


Attempts to weaken the Universal Basic Service need to be monitored 
closely. The recent attempt to shift key U.B.S programming to the 
more expensive QOnnibus service is a good example. Fortunately, the 
City was prepared, and we think the Flynn Administration's strong 
position gave the right signal to both Cablevision and the public. 


Cablevision and its subcontractors need to be monitored closely and 
forced to comply with the hiring and procurement guidelines of the 
License. They have been noticeably lax in hiring Boston residents, 
minorities, and women, and their record in terms of procurement from 
Boston-based minority firms is, in many areas, atrocious. 


The City must insure that cable television service is provided to 
residents of Boston Housing Authority apartments and that public 
housing tenants reap the full benefits of cable technology. 


Before the end of 1984, Cablevision is supposed to issue bonds, in 
the denomination of $1,000, to Boston residents and institutions, at 
an interest rate of at least 17%. Since their willingness to bring 
in local people as investors was one of the major reasons that 
Cablevision was granted the franchise, the City should not allow them 
to drag their feet in this area. 


The already delayed convertors for two-way interactive service are 
now due by July 1, 1984. The development and installation process 
needs to be monitored closely. 


There are additional problems that involve how the Cable Office relates to 
other departments in City Hall. Over the past 
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two years, representatives of the Cable Office have unintentionally raised the 
expectations of City departments concerning the potential of cable and use by 
departments, then failed to deliver. The Cable Office will have to mend some 
fences, while proceeding more realistically and openly in the development of 
municipal uses of cable technology. We should point out, however, that the 
Flynn Administration is in a very good position to start anew and use the 
Cable Office to build good relationships among departments. 


The role of the Cable Office within City Hall also has to be made more 
explicit and made known more clearly to all other City departments. The cable 
and telecommunication needs of the City 
need to be coordinated much more effectively if they are to be able to improve 
the delivery of City services and make them more cost efficient. 


Policy Initiative and Priorities 


Policy initiatives of the Cable Office came to a halt last Spring when 
they realized that anything they planned would have to be implemented by a new 
administration. Thus, though they included in their briefing book outlines of 
the White Administration's plans for developing the Municipal Channel and the 
P.I.N., the Flynn Administration can begin its own plans in this area without 
anyone having any preconceived notions of what type of programming should 
appear on the municipal channel or how the City should make use of its ten 
P.I.N. channels. 


The Task Force believes that the development and implementation of 
municipal programming and innovative uses of the P.I.N. should be key 
initiatives of the Flynn Administration. The opportunity is at our door step 
to take the lead nationwide in putting the new communication technologies to 
work for people, and in improving the management of city government and the 
delivery of public services. 


The P.I.N. network, for example, could be used for monitoring and 
controlling traffic flow, energy management, building security, streamlining 
computer functions within City Hall, replacing the Centrex Phone system at a 
fraction of the cost, meter reading, electronic mail, etc.; while the 
Municipal Channel (43) could be used to open up the process of City government 
to people and to provide the public with better information about the programs 
and services available. The City could focus its initial efforts on those who 
are not adequately served by broadcast television -- the elderly, handicapped 
and non-English speaking. 
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Eventually, the two-way capacity of the system could be used to assist 
homebound elders or to interconnect the proposed neighborhood councils and 
provide them with a communication link to each other and to City Hall. 


A plan for the phased-in development of municipal use should be developed 
as soon as possible, and should be one of the key on-going functions of the 
Cable Office. The potential for long-term cost savings to the City is good 
reason in itself to provide the initial financial support needed to establish 
working models. Given the franchise fee that Cablevision pays to the City 
(three percent of gross revenues) and the fact that a number of high 
technology firms have already proved willing to give the City prototype 
equipment to experiment with, it is possible that this important new 
initiative could be successfully implemented without ever costing the 
taxpayers a penny. 


It will also be important for the Cable Office to work closely with every 
other City department to insure that key people in each department are 
responsible for doing research and development on how cable technology could 
be helpful to_ then. The Cable Office, for example, could bring 
representatives of the Boston Public School's Occupational Resource Center 
together with the staff of Roxbury and Bunker Hill Community Colleges to 
coordinate their educational and training programs so that Boston Public 
School students get sufficient training in the area of television production 
to find jobs in the television industry. In addition, when municipal 
programming becomes a reality in Boston, the Cable Office should make hiring 
Boston Public School graduates a priority. 


The Cable Office should also be taking an aggressive role in advocating on 
behalf of public access, helping community groups, individuals and the Access 
Foundation to develop a real model of participatory community television 
programming. The Flynn Administration can play an important role in insuring 
equal access to the new communication technologies and preventing the further 
separation of people in terms of "information haves and have-nots." 


Effectiveness and Efficiency 


The Cable Office has generally received very good marks from the community 
people and professionals with whom we have spoken. In addition, the staff has° 
been extremely cooperative and helpful in assisting us in carrying out our 
work. 


It. is generally believed that the franchising process was an 
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open one, and that the specifications for prospective bidders, drawn up by the 
staff of the Cable Office, were the most comprehensive and demanding in the 
country. The Boston RFP, in fact, has been used as a model for a number of 
other cities across the country entering franchise negotiations. It should be 
noted that some industry observers feel that Boston may have gotten too good a 
deal; they are saying that Cablevision may have a difficult time delivering on 
all they have promised. 


It is difficult to guage the effectiveness of the Cable Office during the 
actual contract negotiations with Cablevision that resulted in the Final 
License, issued December 15, 1982. A comparison of Cablevision's Amended 
Proposal and the Final License reveals that both sides seemed to have gained 
some and lost some during the negotiation process. 


The most important function of the Cable Office over the past year has 
been to momitor contract compliance. = face value, the City has a good 
contract, one which should provide Boston residents with the most 
comprehensive cable television service available anywhere in the country. To 
make that a reality, however, the Cable Office has found that they are going 
to have to closely monitor Cablevision's performance in the area of contract 
compliance every step of the way. Over the past year, the White 
Administration has been more than cooperative with Cablevision, and more often 
cajoled them to improve their performance than demanded compliance. In at 


least two major areas of concern, however -- affirmative action 
hiring/procurement and the inspection of Cablevision's construction and 
installation work -- their failure to monitor more aggressively was more a 


result of staff shortages in the N.D.E.A's contract compliance unit and the 
City's Inspectional Services Department than any lax attitude on the part of 
the Cable Office. 


In its first weeks, the Flynn Administration has already sent good signals 
to both Cablevision and the _ public. By making it clear that this 
administration is committed to insuring the availability of high quality, 
affordable Basic Service, the Mayor has eased the fears of the public and made 
it clear to Cablevision that he expects them to honor their commitments and 
work more cooperatively with the City to build the finest system possible. 


In the area of mmicipal programming and use of the P.I.N., the Flynn 
Administration has a clean slate to work with. Plans for non-video uses of 
the P.I.N., developed by consultants to the Cable Office, are quite 
interesting and innovative, and appear to the Task Force to be consistent with 
the goals of the 
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Flynn Administration. Initial plans for municipal programming on Channel 43, 
however, appear rather grandiose and exclusionary, offering little access for 
other departments. They would also require a substantial outlay of funds to 
be implemented. We recommend that the Cable Office re-evaluate those 
proposals and develop a plan to implement Channel 43 on a phased-in basis. 
Without question, Channel 43 can play a substantial role in achieving a better 
informed public and a more responsive City government, and merits the close 
attention of the Mayor and the Cable Office. 


Early Initiatives 


As stated earlier, the Flynn Administration has already won a significant 
public victory by forcing Cablevision to halt its plans to weaken the Basic 
Service. Every effort should be made as quickly as possible, however, to put 
a staff in place to aggressively monitor the contract on an on-going basis and 
develop a good working relationship with both Cablevision and the Access 
Foundation. There are already a number of pressing matters that need to be 
dealt with by the Cable Office. Such things as community access studios, 
P.I.N. drops, the placement of a sub-headend in Brookline, and two-way 
converters are somewhat disparate items that need to be pulled together into 
the framework of an overall policy or strategy of negotiating with 
Cablevision. This is one area which merits the Mayor's attention as soon as 
possible. 


Other important early initiatives are as follow: 


fe) The Mayor and the Cable Office should take a strong stand in 
demanding that Cablevision take action with its sub-contractors to 
bring their hiring practices in compliance with the affirmative 
action requirements of the License, now and throughout the term of 
the License. 


fe) The Cable Office should very quickly assume the role of broker to 
make sure that the community access studios are placed in locations 
deemed accessible by the respective communities. The City can not 
afford to sit back and wait for Cablevision to report on their 
progress; it must actively assist them in meeting the requirements of 
the License. It is in the interest of everyone to have a good cable 
system built as quickly as possible. 


fe) The Cable Office should take an active role in the task force, 
currently consisting of representatives of the Access Foundation and 
Cablevision, that is identifying pilot projects for the Public 
Institutional Network. 
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Initiating a number of municipal-related pilot projects should be a 
priority. 


fe) The Cable Office should identify key communication people in the 
various departments, and re-establish the Telecommunications Users 
Group within City Hall. 


O The Mayor and the Cable Office should establish a City-wide Cable 
Television Advisory Board. It may be wise to coordinate with the 
Office of Community Participation to insure that the views and 
concerns of neighborhood people are heard and acted on as efficiently 
as possible, and that there is not a lot of duplication of effort by 
community-based councils. 


fe) The Mayor and the Cable Office, working with the Office of 
Intergovernmental Relations, should take a leadership role in 
lobbying in Washington against House Bill 4103, a bill that could 
seriously hamper municipal efforts to regulate cable franchising and 
restrict public access. While the National League of Cities is the 
group most active in this fight, we recommend that the Mayor make 
this an issue he brings up in any national forum he or his 
representatives attend. Since this bill will probably be acted on 
this Spring, it deserves the immediate attention of the Cable Office 
and the Mayor. 


General Recommendations 


Members of the Cable Task Force and the dozens of community 
representatives we spoke with over the past two months are unanimous in urging 
the Mayor to maintain a strong, adequatély-staffed Office of Cable 
Communications. Not only are there critical issues that need to be addressed 
immediately, but Cablevision's performance and the general communications 
regulatory environment will have to be monitored closely and constantly for 
the duration of the 15-year License. The Cable Office will also have a very 
important role representing the Mayor in advocating for fair and equitable 
community access, and making sure that community concerns are addressed by 
Cablevision and the Access Foundation. 


A problem that has arisen during the transition period (with the 
abolishment of the Office of Policy Management) and which needs to be 
addressed immediately is: where does the Cable Office fit into the 
administrative structure of City government? Without more knowledge of the 
Government Reorganization Task Force's recommendations, we are not going to 
make a specific recommendation here. However, the Task Force 
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members feel strongly that the Cable Office should play an important role in 
the Flynn Administration. To do that, the Director of the Cable Office will 
need direct access to the Mayor, or will need to operate through a liaison who 
has immediate access to the Mayor. The Director of the Cable Office should 
also have sufficient authority to be able to effectively coordinate the 
cable-related functions of other City departments. 


We also recommend that, as soon as possible, the Cable Office begin to 
develop a realistic plan for implementing the municipal use of cable on both 
Channel 43 and the Public Institutional Network, and that they work closely 
with the appropriate financial people in the Administration to insure that 
financial support will be available when needed. As part of this process, the 
Cable Office should begin informing and educating other City departments in 
the potential use and benefits of cable technology, and establishing on-going 
working relationships with them. 


Additional recommendations of the Cable Task Force are as follow: 


fe) The Inspectional Services Department should look into the feasibility 
of hiring additional wiring inspectors to adequately inspect the 
quality of construction and installation work by Cablevision and its 
sub-contractors. 


fo) The Neighborhood Development and Employment Agency should strengthen 
its contract compliance unit so they have the capability to 
adequately monitor contract compliance in the area of affirmative 
action hiring and procurement. The City should also work with 
Cablevision and its sub-contractors to develop a reporting system 
that accurately reflects the hiring and procurement practices of the 
companies involved. 


fe) The Cable Office should instruct Cablevision to institute training 
Programs for Boston residents that can lead to positions of 
employment in Cablevision's permanent work-force, and Cablevision 
should be encouraged to participate in the Boston Compact. 


fe) The Mayor and the Cable Office should explore the full range of 
options in terms of issuing sanctions against Cablevision for failing 
to comply with the requirements of the License and in failing to live 
up to the spirit of the contract. 


fo) Given the concern expressed by community people over the 
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past few years in regard to the way in which the Board of Trustees to 
the Access Foundation was appointed, the Mayor and the Cable Office 
should maintain a strong public position advocating for full and 
equitable community access, and urge the Trustees and Management of 
the Foundation to involve community people at the policy-making and 
operational levels of the Foundation. 


The Mayor should also give serious consideration to appointing a 
Telecommunications Officer for the City of Boston, who would have 
responsibility for coordinating all of the City's current and 
on-going telecommunication needs. This individual would work closely 
with the Cable Office to determine how the P.I.N. channels could be 
used for data, voice and text communications, and would be 
responsible for developing partnerships with telecommunication 
executives in private industry. 


The Cable Office should develop a cooperative relationship and a 
series of working partnerships with the Access Foundation to insure 
full and equal public access and to make the most efficient use of 
resources. 
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Appendix to Final Report of Cable Television Task Force 
* Issues to be addressed in the coming weeks or months. 


i Cablevision is seeking permission from the City to locate its Allston 
- Brighton sub-headend with the Brookline headend on Amory Street. The 
License requires Cablevision to locate its entire cable system within the 
city. There are a number of ramifications that need to be discussed, and the 
decision needs to be made soon. 


“4 Cablevision is far behind in making the PIN connections requested by 
the City and the Foundation. It is a complex issue, however, that needs to be 
worked out by the City, the Foundation and Cablevision as soon as possible. 


7 Cablevision is required under a November 9, 1983 agreement to install 
1500 - 2000 two-way (RF) converters in Charlestown by the end of 1983. To 
date only about 300 converters have been installed. The City needs to respond 
to this situation to make sure the two-way capacity of the system is being 
tested 1/ 


we According to the November 9, 1983 agreement, a plan to implement text 
retrieval is to be prepared by March 1984. 


3 Cablevision has promised that two neighborhood studios will be ready 
by March 1984. The City needs to monitor this commitment closely. 


1/ In addition, the newer baseband converters which are being 
developed are scheduled to be delivered by July 1, 1984. 


ope 
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Appendix to Final Report of Cable Television Task Force 


Supplementary Reports prepared by the Cable Television Task Force. 


1) 
2) 


3) 


4) 
5) 
6) 


7) 


Report of the Access Sub-Committee 
Detailed Summary of Items of Note in the Final License 


Detailed Summary of Items of Note in the Contract between Cablevision 
and the Access Foundation 


Report of the Municipal-Use Sub-Committee on Non-video Programming 
Report of the Mmicipal-Use Sub-Committee on Channel 43 
Summary of House Bill 4103 


Summary of Final Cable Television License 
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CIVIL RIGHTS AND MINORITY AFFAIRS TASK FORCE 


INTRODUCTION 

The Transition's Civil Rights and Minority Affairs Task Force was charged 
with the responsibility of reviewing Boston's policies on affirmative action 
in municipal employment, minority business enterprise contracting, contract 
compliance (the Boston Residents Jobs Program) and a proposal for a 
comprehensive Human Rights Ordinance. Additionally, the Task Force members 
expressed concern for civil rights issues beyond the scope of our mandate 
(e.g., police practices, access to neighborhoods, fair housing practices, 
etc.). As these issues relate to the mandate of the Task Force, specific 
proposals are included. Moreover, the members of the Task Force agreed to 
contact and to provide input to those subcommittees of other task forces 
specifically assigned to address these issues. 

The Task Force members divided into three subcommittees in order to 
efficiently complete our report: Affirmative Action, Minority Business and 
Contract Compliance, and Comprehensive Human Rights Ordinance. Subcommittee 
members then met with officials from city agencies, as well as officials from 
the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination, the state agency 
responsible for monitoring Boston's employment practices and profile and its 
programs on minority business enterprises and contract compliance. In 
addition, aided by the research assistance of Chris Tilly from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Jim Kennedy, a student at Harvard 
University, the Task Force obtained comparative data and programmatic 
suggestions from members of Human Rights Commissions and affirmative action 


officials from a variety of cities around the country. 
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Finally, the Task Force invited a total of over 100 civil rights 
activists and community leaders to a series of three civil rights working 
breakfasts at City Hall, where we discussed the serious problems that exist in 
Boston regarding the municipal employment opportunities for women, minorities, 
senior citizens, lesbians, gay men and the disabled. These meetings 
generated a host of sound suggestions, which we translated into proposals for 
the new administration. In addition, the breakfasts forged a consensus around 
many issues from Boston residents representing diverse neighborhood, ethnic, 
socio-economic, limited English-speaking, racial and sexual constituencies. 
Most participants agreed that it was time for political squabbling and special 
interest group competition to be over and most agreed that they welcomed the 
opportunity to work with the new administration to develop policies and 
programs of inclusion. However, it was also clear that Boston's women and 
minority/civil rights activists are eagerly awaiting a strong message from the 
new administration that serious, meaningful changes are being made in the 
hiring practices and minority business enterprise and contract compliance 
policies of the city. Actions, not words, are what is important to Boston's 
disabled, feminist, Black, Hispanic, Asian, Senior, Native American, lesbian 


and gay citizens. 
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COMMUNITY PARTICIPANTS - CIVIL RIGHTS 
Breakfasts January 17, 18 and 20th, 1984 


Kenneth Acerra, Hispanic Police Association 

John Ahearn, Mass. Commission Against Discrimination 

Tracey Amalfitano, Mass Advisory Commission to U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission 

Richard Burns, Gay Commmity News 

John Bynoe, Professional Business Club 

Carmen Casso 

Joseph Chou, Tai Tung Village Tenants Association 

Gwendolyn Cochran, Boston Housing Authority 

William Crane, Developmental Disabilities Law Center 

Charles Crawford, Mass. Commission for the Blind 

Sally Deane, Fenway Commmity Health Center 

Yvonne Douglas, Affirmative Action Officer 


Joseph D. Feaster, Jr., Mass Executive Office of 


Administration & Finance 


Barbara E. Fields, Boston School Committee 
Moro Fleming, Mass. Rehab. Commission 
Jovita Fontanez, M.D.C. 
SE Neighborhood Health 
Center 


Tricia Ford, DEAF, Inc. 
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Armando Gaitan, El Comite Latino 
Daniel L. Gibbons, Boston Minority Business Development 
Center 

Sidney Goodman, Boston Police Department 

Hans R. H_ Hailey, Attorney 

Jorge Hernandez, Inquilinos Boriquas En Accion 

Ron Homer, Boston Bank of Commerce 

Edward Hougen, The Guide to Gay New England 

Cecilia Hunt, Escuelita Agueybana 

Arlene Isaacson, Mass Gay Political Caucus — 

Noel Johnson, Black Achievers, Greater Boston YMCA 

Frank Jones, The Boston Committee, Inc. 

Peter Kiang, Asian American Resource Workshop 

Robert Kitrell, National Conference of Christians and 
Jews (NCCJ) 

Harriet Kotomori, Action for Boston Community 
Development (ABCD) 

Regina Lee, Greater Boston Legal Services 

Donald Lombardi, Lombardi Development Associates 

Kenneth Mayer, M.D., Fenway Commmity Health Center 

Harold H. McLean, Black Ecumenical Commission 

Brian McNaught, Mayor's Liason to the Lesbian & Gay 
Community 

Rosalina Melendez, Boston Housing Authority 


Civil Rights Department 
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Ricardo Millett, Roxbury Multi-Service Center Inc. 
Black Political Task Force 
Rick Murphy, State Office of Affirmative Action 
Henry F. Owens, III, NAACP 
Romeo Proter, 
Bettye Robinson, Mass. Black Caucus 
Eric Rofes, Boston Lesbian Gay Political Caucus 
Valeria Russell, City Mission Society 
Anthony Sager, Attorney General Office 
Civil Rights Division 
Tom Saltonstall, U.S. Equal Employment 
Commission 
Miguel Satut, Officina Hispana 
Jacob Schlitt, Regional Director, U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights 
Honorable David Scondras, City Council 
Robert E. Segal, Advisory Board - U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission 
Horace Selden, Commumity Change 
Ethel Shephard-Powell, 
Suzanne Strickland, General Services Administration 
New York City 
May Ling Tong, Tri Lateral Council for Quality Education 
Kathy Travers, Gay and Lesbian Advocates and Defenders 
Robert Upshur, Boston Fair Housing Commission 


LOZ 


Kenneth Wade, U.S.E.S. 
Martin Walsh, U.S. Department Of Justice, 
Community Relations Service 
Doe West, Commission on Handicapped Affairs, 
Boston City Hall 
Beverly Wing, Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association 
Eddie Woum, 
Fletcher Wiley Attorney, 


Honorable Charles Yancy, City Council 
Harry Yee, Greater Boston Legal Series 


Henry Yee, Tai Tung Village Tenants Associates 
Stephen Yee, Quincy School Community Council 
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COMPREHENSIVE HUMAN RIGHTS ORDINANCE 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A COMPREHENSIVE HUMAN RIGHTS ORDINANCE 


I. | INTRODUCTION 

During the previous administration there was no clear, decisive civil 
rights policy. That administration often acted only when threatened by loss 
of federal funds or court imposed receivership or forced by court order. 
Affirmative Action in the police and fire departments, hiring of minorities in 
CDBG funded programs, fair housing, and minority contracting programs are just 
some instances in which Boston civil rights policy was directed by either the 
courts or the federal government. This absence of a clear-cut policy in the 
civil rights area has been very deleterious to Boston. 

An important part of this administration's task in filling the civil 
rights policy vacuum should be to propose, adopt and implement a comprehensive 
Human Rights Ordinance for the City of Boston. 


II. BACKGROUND 

A subcommittee of the Civil Rights and Minority Affairs Task Force 
explored the idea of a comprehensive Human Rights Ordinance for Boston. 
Members of the subcommittee began their task by first reviewing the city's 
established ordinances and executive orders in the area of civil rights. We 
noted the limited area now covered by current ordinances and executive 
orders. ‘The subcommittee then proceeded to identify the many important civil 
rights issues not dealt with currently at the municipal level. 

Subcommittee members studied a variety of comprehensive Human Rights 
Ordinances from other cities, spoke to members of other cities' Human Rights 
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Commissions, and held discussions with local civil rights and community 
leaders. Several lawyers, experienced and knowledgeable in the civil rights 
field, either participated in subcommittee meetings or were otherwise 
consulted. 

We had neither the time nor resources to draft a model ordinance or to 
provide a detailed road map of how to set up the mechanisms for enforcement of 
such an ordinance within the administration. Instead, general recommendations 
are presented for a Comprehensive Human Rights Ordinance, and some 
alternatives for administrative implementation are suggested. 

The proposed comprehensive Human Rights Ordinance is intended to 
complement and reinforce the work of existing agencies in City Hall that deal 
in some manner with civil rights or affirmative action issues. In most cases, 
these agencies are more than symbols and carry much of the weight of the city 
government's current efforts in civil rights. A good example is the Fair 
Housing Commission. Whatever progress has been made in the area of civil 
rights in Boston has not come easily, and we strongly recommend keeping intact 
any part of the City government that deals effectively in this area. 

It has been the fate of more than one mmicipal ‘Human Rights Commission' 
to become a department to which all civil rights and minority problems are 
conveniently shipped and thus not dealt with directly by the leadership of the 
city's government. This is a fatal hazard for any serious mmicipal civil 
rights effort. A comprehensive Human Rights Ordinance should instead 


supplement other efforts such as affirmative action hiring, minority business 
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contracting, visible and vocal support from the Mayor and chief * 
administrators, and public/private partnerships.* Together such efforts must 
add up to a decisive and comprehensive civil rights policy for the Flynn 


administration. 


III. A COMPREHENSIVE ORDINANCE COVERAGE 
Boston's Fair Housing Ordinance, enacted in 1982 by the City Council, 
provides us with a model of a ''Comprehensive Human Rights Ordinance.'' This 


Ordinance reads in part: 


It is the policy of the City of Boston to see that each 
individual, regardless of his/her race, color, religious 
creed, marital status, military status, handicap, children, 
national origin, sex, age, ancestry, sexual preference or 
source of income shall have equal access to housing and to 
encourage and bring about mutual understanding and respect 
among all individuals in the City by the elimination of 
prejudice, intolerance, bigotry and discrimination in the 
area of housing." 

Although Human Rights Ordinances enacted by other cities include 
additional groups among those afforded protected status (e.g. 
ex-offenders, students, members of political groups) and typically 
prohibit discrimination in such areas as employment and access to 
public accomodations, the Boston Fair Housing Ordinance includes more 
protected classes than equivalent state and federal housing statutes. 
For example, protection from discrimination for lesbians and gay men 
is not currently afforded under any other legislation applicable to 
the City of Boston. 

* An excellent example is the Boston Committee, a public/private 


partnership which has done much to reduce racial tensions in 
Boston. 
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Housing, however, is the only area of discrimination covered in 
any serious way by city ordinance. Executive Orders issued by both 
the previous and current administation ban certain kinds of 
discrimination as a matter of policy, but these Executive Orders do 
not explicitly provide for enforcement. Additionally, the Fair 
Housing Commission, which is studied in depth in the report of the 
Transition's Housing Task Force, currently lacks the power to levy 
fines and impose other sanctions. Therefore, the Civil Rights and 
Minority Affairs Task Force strongly recommends that the City make all 
efforts to secure such enforcement powers for existing and any newly 
created agencies with jurisdiction over claims of discrimination. 
The following list includes vital areas of discrimination 
currently omitted from City of Boston Ordinances 
Public Employment 
Private Employment 
Public Accomodations 
Allocation of City Services 
Police Practices 
Credit Transactions 
Insurance 
Labor Unions 
Education 
Business Practices 
Advertisement 
Licensing 

These and other areas need to be addressed directly by a comprehensive City of 


Boston Human Rights Ordinance. 
IV. IMPLEMENTATION IN THE ADMINISTRATION 


A Human Rights Ordinance is meaningless unless mechanisms are established 


for its enforcement. As indicated in the introduction, we are looking for an 


Dis 


increased commitment to civil rights. While expanded monitoring and 
enforcement capabilities may be needed as a result of the additional 
protections called for in a comprehensive human rights ordinance, this 
increased monitoring and enforcement capacity should not come of the expense 
of any existing City funded civil rights agencies. The administrative 
alternatives have been suggested, both in which raise different sets of legal, 
organizational, and political issues. Both merit further study to determine 
which can most effectively provide for the monitoring and enforcement of a 


wide range of human rights. 


*Expansion of the mandate of the Fair Housing Commission to include 
authority for monitoring and enforcing the provisions of the Human 
Rights Ordinance. 


*Establishment of a Civil Rights Commission on a par with the Fair 
Housing Commission. It would assume responsibility for monitoring 
and enforcement in the area of employment discrimination and other 


areas currently not addressed at the mmicipal level. 


The expanded Fair Housing Commission and any newly created complementary 
Civil Rights Commission should occupy a position in the City government's 
organizational structure similar to that which the Fair Housing Commission 
currently occupies: that of an independent agency with direct access to the 
Mayor and directly involved in policy formulation and implementation. 
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Regardless of the administrative form selected, all agencies with civil 
rights responsibility must have the authority to institute and bring about the 
necessary changes. This authority should include: 

- accountability of department heads to directives of the civil 
rights agencies. 

= adequate reporting mechanisms. 

- legal sanctions for vendors, contractors, and other entities 
entering into agreements/contracts with the City. 


. authority to establish timeframes for compliance. 


V. CHALLENGE FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 

Unquestionably, the City of Boston is plagued with serious, systemic 
discrimination in public and private employment of minorities, women, Native 
Americans, senior citizens, the disabled, lesbians and gay men. A 
comprehensive Human Rights Ordinance, therefore, must inevitably prohibit 
discrimination in employment. It has been stated, however, that mmicipal 
Human Rights Commissions tend to be paralyzed by the huge numbers of 
employment discrimination cases and by the tedious work of investigating, 
mediating, and hearing such claims. 

Unfortunately, the subcommittee arrived at no simple solution for this 
problem. Work-sharing arrangements with the Massachusetts Commission Against 
Discrimination and the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission may ease 
some of the financial burden on a mmicipal agency or commission with 
jurisdiction over cases of employment discrimination. Nevertheless, if Boston 


intends to seriously undertake the responsibility for processing individual 


claims of employment discrimination, sufficient funding and staff support must 
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be provided to ensure that Boston satisfies this major commitment. Similarly 
with non-employment civil right issues, sufficient funding and staff support 
must be provided to handle complaints, address systemic changes, train city 
personnel, and monitor and report accomplishments. Access to City civil 
rights agencies must be afforded to all city residents including those with 
limited English speaking capabilities. It is obvious that the stronger the 
enforcement provisions of a Human Rights Ordinance, the more effective the 
ordinance will be. Strong enforcement provisions require a Home Rule Petition 
to be passed by the State Legislature and it is incumbent upon the Flynn 
Administration to work actively for the strongest possible enforcement powers 
-- for the existing Fair Housing Commission, an expended Fair Housing 
Commission, and any newly created Civil Rights Commission. 
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Task Force: Civil Rights and Minority Affairs Task Force 
Agency Reviewed: N/A 
Program Reviewed: Affirmative Action Program 


Date: January 20, 1984 Prepared By: Affirmative Action 
Subcommittee 


I. Agency Data, Facts and Statistics: While mich of the facts concerning 
this agency or program is contained in the agency briefing book, 
additional important data will also be discovered by the task force. 
Please briefly describe any additional items or information obtained as a 
result ofyour task force work. 


The Personnel Department, a division of Administrative Services, is 
currently responsible for promoting and monitoring the City's Affirmative 
Action Policy. This responsibility is carried out by three people in the 
Department, led by a Deputy Director, with the assistance from the 
Department's recruiting division. Boston City Hospital, the BRA, the BHA, 
and the School Department have separate affirmative action officers 
responsible for recruitment, referrals and monitoring. Other departments 


usually assign one person to carry out affirmative action responsibilities. 


Within the Personnel Department, the Affirmative Action staff perform 
the following functions: 


g Monitor the number of women and minorities employed in city 
departments at different salary levels, reporting quarterly to 
MCAD. 


® Recruit candidates for vacancies and refer them to department 
heads, who are the ‘appointing authorities' with the 


responsibility for hiring. 
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Provide limited technical assistance and training to department 


heads. 


The Deputy Director of Affirmative Action chairs the REE nace 
Action Advisory Board. The Board, composed of two Deputy Mayors, 
the Corporation Counsel, the Supervisor of Labor Relations and 
Personnel meets monthly to review departments' progress in 
affirmative action hiring. It was created to give the Affirmative 
Action Office leverage over department heads. In practice, 


however, it met infrequently and attendance was poor. 
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II. Agency or Program Problems. Based upon your discussions with 
agency personnel and community groups and leaders, please describe 
what you consider to be the major problems confronting this agency. 


According to the 1980 U.S. Census, 53% of Boston residents are women 
and 33% are minority (22% Black, 7% Hispanic, 3% Asian, and .2% native 
American). No census figures are available for Boston's lesbian and gay 


population or for the disabled. 


Although the City has improved its ‘utilization rate' (e.g., percent 
of women, Blacks, Hispanics and Asians in the work force) in the past five 
years, most women and minorities have been hired at low salary levels. The 
City workforce is currently 34.6% female and 24% minority. However, only 
3.6% of the 360 employees who earned over $33,000 in November, 1983 were 
minority and 8.3% were women. On the other hand, the 163 people earning 
less than $10,000 were 94% female and 86% minority. (Note: these salary 
figures do not include Health and Hospitals, the BHA, the BRA or the School 
Department). In Boston, the School Department, Police, Fire and Public 
Works Departments are under court order to improve the number of women and 
minorities hired. (See Tables attached.) 


Several factors explain the City's poor affirmative action record to 
date: 


& Simply stated, there was no commitment from the Office of the 


Mayor. 
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Department heads, who are the statutory hiring authorities, are 
not accountable to the Office of Affirmative Action or the 
Personnel Department for their hiring decisions. Many department 
heads interviewed by Civil Rights Task Force members demonstrated 
little commitment to affirmative action principles and have 


either a rudimentary action plan, or no plan at all. 


The Personnel Department has no strategic, long-range plan for 
hiring and promoting women and minorities to positions at all 


levels of government. 


The City is not currently monitoring the number of handicapped 


people employed. 


The Deputy aeseation for Affirmative Action is lower in the 
organizational hierarchy than the department heads she monitors 
for compliance; and the Director of Personnel is at the same 
level as department heads. Their position gives no authority for 


enforcement. 


The Affirmative Action officer does not have direct access to the 


Mayor. 


The Personnel Department has never used the powers it has to 
enforce affirmative action, e.g., sign off on specific hiring 
decisions or freezing all personnel transactions in a department 


which is not cooperating. 
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Vacant positions in line departments are often filled before they 
are posted. If they are not filled, the 14 days posting period 


is often insufficient to locate qualified applicants. 


Because of a history of department heads not hiring candidates 
whom the Affirmative Action Office has referred, the Affirmative 
Action Office has lost credibility with the commmity and, 


consequently, recruits very few people. 


The Personnel Department does not systematically address 
in-service training or promotion. Many women and minorities are 
placed in dead end jobs, with no career path to allow upward 


mobility. 


The Affirmative Action officers within line Departments are often 
inexperienced in affirmative action. Generally, they occupy low 
status positions in departments, reporting to the Personnel 
Department, but doing little to improve the number of women or 


minorities in their Departments. 
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III. Agency pohicy Initiatives. Based upon your discussions with agency 
personnel and commmity groups and leaders, please describe what you 
consider to be the principal new agency programs or policy 


initiatives, especially those that are just underway or currently 
being formulated. 


1. The Personnel Department recently computerized its reporting 
system, greatly improving the efficiency of its monitoring and 


reporting functions. 


2. The City recently initiated anextensive targeted recruitment 
effort to attract minorities to train for police positions. The 
Personnel Department worked with the Police Department to 
recruit through community organizations and special events in 
Black and Hispanic neighborhoods of the City. The effort was 


considered very successful. | 


3. The Personnel Department is in the process of drafting a 
grievance procedure system to replace the infomal complaint 


process which currently exists. 
4. In 1983, the City promulgated a new affirmative action policy. 
5. In accordance with MCAD comments, the City has promulgated a 
list of "special emphasis department,'' departments with 


significant systemic problems in hiring and promoting women and 
minorities. 
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IV. New Priorities: Given the list of promises made by the new Mayor 

(see your staff person for a list), issues raised during the 
ign, added to your own group discussions and information, please 

list and briefly describe what you consider as high priority policies 
for this agency. Please also describe the reasons for this high 
priority, potential fimding sources and the required executive or 
legislative action needed to implement this new policy or program. 
Please use additional sheets if necessary. 


1. Serious and energetic commitment of the Mayor is essential to 
increasing the number of women, gay, Black, Hispanic, Asian, 
Native American, Senior citizens, and disabled people employed 
at all levels of City government, including commissions and 
boards over which the City has appointment authority. The 
Mayor's staff and department heads must reflect the diversity of 
the City to demonstrate the City's commitment to affirmative 
action and establish the City's reputation as a model employer. 
Department heads should share the Mayor's commitment to 
affirmative action. Their progress on affirmative action hiring 
and promotion in their departments should be a major 
consideration in their evaluation for salary increases or 


retention. . 


2. The Mayor should form an advisory group to rewrite and reissue 
the City's Affirmative Action Policy. The current policy is 
weak and flawed in several respects. Governor Dukakis' 
Executive Order 227 serves as a good model. 
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The Mayor should create an Affirmative Action Office in the 
Mayor's Office. Access to the Mayor and a position with 
authority over department heads is essential if the Affirmative 
Action Director is to command respect and accountability of 
people at all levels of city government. The Mayor's Office of 
Affirmative Action would be responsible for the following duties: 


Setting hiring goals at all salary levels and keeping department 


heads accountable for hiring decisions and promotions. 


Working with department heads to develop department plans to 


achieve affirmative action goals. 


Long range planning: The office should develop a five year 
employment projection for the City to identify areas where 
positions will be open and how existing employees can be 


promoted. Computerized software packages exist for this purpose. 


Providing training to department heads, mid-level managers and 
affirmative action personnel at all levels in City government to 
professionalize affirmative action practices. Training should 
cover basic anti-discrimination law as well as other issues 
related to the disabled, senior citizens, minorities, lesbians 


and gay men. 
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Providing orientation sessions to new employees to inform them 
of their rights.and recourse with respect to affirmative action 
and sexual harassment, as well as opportunities for career 


advancement. 


Enforcing affirmative action policies by exercising necessary 
sanctions, including refusal to sign-off on a hiring decision 


or freezing all personnel transactions. 


Developing a grievance procedure for job applicants or current 
employees who claim that personnel actions are in violation of 


the City's Affirmative Action Policy. 


Organizing regular meetings of women and minorities, senior 
citizens, lesbians, gay men and the disabled employed in city 
government to serve as a forum to communicate, discuss problems, 


and seek solutions. 


Investigating the feasibility of using alternative lists in 
civil service hiring, and, if necessary, joining the State 
Office of Affirmative Action in lobbying the Division of 
Personnel Administration to update and strengthen the 
regulations, allowing the use of alternative lists (Ruleula. 
Chapter 778, and Special Search.) These procedures should be 
used in all departments, but especially in departments that have 


not met affirmative action goals. 
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Investigating City agencies where language barriers prevent 
non-English speaking people from receiving city services and 
work with the Personnel Department and department heads to 


recruit and hire bilingual people to these departments. 


Conducting a census to determine the linguistic capabilities of 


all employees. 


Working with the Commission on Handicapped Affairs and the 
Personnel Department to develop plans and procedures to make the 


City a model employer of people with disabilities. 


Publishing an Annual report outlining the year's progress toward 


meeting affirmative action goals. 


Working with the Personnel Department to review all job 
descriptions to ensure that the stated requirements clearly fa 
the job functions and that they don't have a negative impact on 
otherwise qualified women, minorities, disabled, senior 


citizens, or gay and lesbian people. 


Reviewing positions and salary levels to ensure that all 
employee, including minorities and women, earn equal pay for 


equal work. 


Forming an advisory board of professionals in the affirmative 


action field as well as representatives of minority groups to 


advise the office on new initiatives and to evaluate the program. 
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The Affirmative Action Office should be staffed with a director 
with a strong management background, a lawyer, staff for 
training, the necessary staff for monitoring, a handicap 
specialist, as well as sufficient staff to review instances of 


non-compliance with the Affirmative Action Plan. (MCAD). 


The City should adopt a one-for-one hiring policy for 
departments with currently less than 10% minority utilization 
rate. See Attachment for departments with poor utilization 


rates. 


The Personnel Department should continue to utilize its Office 
of Affirmative Action to monitor and recruit, but should expand 


these efforts: 


a. Personnel should establish a Skills Bank of qualified women 
and minorities for anticipated vancancies. The Department 
should establish on-going relationships with community 


organizations to solicit resumes. 


b. The Department should monitor efforts to recruit, hiring 
decisions, promotions, terminations and lay-offs for their 
affirmative action impact. Department heads should be 
required to fill out a form stating why they hired or did 


not hire someone referred from Personnel. 
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c. The Department should review posting procedures to 
determine whether they adequately inform people about job 
openings or provide time to recruit applicants. The City 


should develop clear, centralized job listings. 


d. The Personnel Office should develop a coherent program for 
in-service training and career advancement and inform all 
employees about its availability. To the extent that 
tuition reimbursement is available, criteria for 


eligibility mist be clear and fairly applied. 


The new Office of Affirmative Action, the Personnel Department 
and the Commission on Handicapped Affairs should work closely 
together to recruit and hire people with disabilities at all 


levels of city government. Specifically, 


& The Commission should provide in-service awareness training 


to all Department heads on handicap issues. 


® The Personnel Department should conduct an employee survey 
to develop the information to bring the City into 
compliance with Federal Laws (Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973) and to develop statistics to 
determine the number of disabled people already employed by 
the City. 
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9 The Personnel Department should work with the Commission on 
Handicapped: Affairs to recruit people with disabilities, 


using special media resources to reach people. 


& The Personnel Department should monitor the career paths of 
handicapped employees to ensure equal access to promotions, 


benefits, job expansion, etc. 


To the extent that the City hires on a provisional or temporary 
basis, it should hire people reflecting the diversity of the 
CLoy. 


The City should systemetize its reports to MCAD. Currently the 
BHA, the BRA, Health and Hospitals, and the School Department 
report separately. The City should ensure that all reports 
follow the same format and schedule. 
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VII. Early Initiatives: Please make suggestions to the Mayor-elect 
concerning quick or early initiatives needed to be undertaken by the 
new Administration. This does not mean that the initiative must be 
completed quickly, but simply that it be begun quickly. 


1. The Mayor should make a strong public statement supporting 


affirmative action. 


2. The Mayor's staff and newly hired department heads must reflect the 
Mayor's commitment to hiring women, minorities, the disabled, and 
openly gay men and lesbians, in positions of responsibility. In 
order to successfully recruit these individuals the Mayor should 
develop a comprehensive plan, including but not limited to hiring a 


consulting firm with a successful track record. 


3. | The Mayor and the department heads should establish and follow 
affirmative action goals for making appointments to Boards and 


Commissions (including the Private Industry Council.) 


4. The Mayor should direct the Personnel Office to conduct a baseline 
study of all minorities and women employed by the City at the time 
the Mayor took office. This report should identify names, race, sex 
and position. It will serve as a benchmark against which progress 


can be compared. 
5. The Mayor should create an Advisory Group to draft a new Executive 


Order on Affirmative Action, creating a new Office of Affirmative 


Action and strengthening its powers. 
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Effectiveness and Efficiency: To the extent time allows, please 
evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency of existing Fey programs of 
this agency. It is understood that the response will largely be 
qualitative not quantitiative and that additional work will be needed 
to accurately answer this question. To the extent that your 
observations and those of commmity groups and leaders permit, please 
attempt to make those judgements. 


Lack of commitment from the Mayor's Office, inability to hold 


department heads accountable for their hiring decisions, low morale, and a 


small staff have crippled the effectiveness of the affirmative action 


office. 
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The Personnel Division should develop an open, public standardized 
procedure for advertising job openings and recruiting applicants, 
using the City's daily newspapers and commmity press. When deemed 
necessary, the Department should hire professional consultants to 


identify qualified applicants. 
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REPORT FORMS 


Task Force: Civil Rights and Minority Affairs Task Force 


Agency Reviewed: Compliance and Enforcement Division of NDEA and 


Purchasing Department of Administrative Services 


Program Reviewed: Boston Resident Jobs Program and Minority Business 


Date: 


Enterprise Program 


1/23/83 Prepared By: Minority Business 
Subcommittee 


I. Agency Data, Facts and Statistics: While much of the facts concerning 


this agency or program is contained in y the agency briefing book, additional 


important data will also be discovered by the task force. Please briefly 


describe any additional items of information obtained as a result of your task 


force work. 


The Compliance and Enforcement Division (CED) is one of five divisions in 


the Neighborhood Development and Employment Agency, NDEA, headed by a Deputy 


Director with a staff of ten people. 


The organization chart and personnel 


list is attached. 


The Division is responsible for monitoring and enforcing the following 


programs concerning employment by contractors doing business ith the City and 


utilization of minority business by city departments: 


* 


The Boston Residents Jobs Programs ("BRJP"), which requires that at 


least 50% Boston residents, 25% minority and 10% women are employed in 


city and federally sponsored construction projects. (Ordinance 1983) 


The Minority Business Enterprise Program, ("MBE") which requires that 


the City contract with minority businessess for at least ten percent of 
all construction, goods and services and thirty percent of construction 
work in ‘impacted areas' (areas of high minority residence). (Mayor's 


Executive Order, 1979) 
In addition, the Division is also responsible for: 


Federal Executive Order 11246, which prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of race, creed, color, sex or national origin. 


The Davis-Bacon Act, which requires contractors to pay minimum wages 
set by the U.S. Department of Labor to all workers on federally 
assisted projects. 


Section 3 of the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968 requiring 
that to the greatest extent possible feasible opportunities for 
training and employment be directed to low and moderate income 
residents living in the project area and that work, supplies and 
materials be procured from local businesses. 
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In carrying out these responsibilities the Compliance and Enforcement 
Division performs the following functions: 


* Monitors contracts awarded by City Departments to ensure compliance 
with BRJP employment and MRE requirements. This involves a detailed 
process of working with departments and contractors, including 
convening pre-bid and pre-award conferences, conducts on-site 
monitoring and collects and analyzes contractors reports. 


* Identifies and certifies minority business firms, and publishes a 
directory of minority businesses. 


* Advises independent or semi-autonomous City agencies including the BRA, 
EDIC, BHA and the School Department, on their administration of MBE and 
BRJP programs. 


A more detailed description of CED operation is provided in the 
Division's Compliance and Enforcement manual. 
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II. Agency or Program Problems. Based upon your discussions with agency 
personnel and community groups and leaders, please describe what you consider 
to be the major problems confronting this agency. 


A. The Compliance and Enforcement Division does not currently have the 
stature within the bureacracy, nor has it had the clear commitment from 
the previous Mayor, necessary to be an effective advocate for minorities 
and Boston residents. Located within NDEA, it is in the awkward position 
of monitoring its own agency, as well other departments. 


Prior to 1981 when the MBE and Contract Compliance functions were 
performed by the Minority Business Office and the Compliance Office, under 
the direction of a Deputy Mayor these offices were more effective by 
virtue of having direct access to the Mayor and over thirty-five employees. 


B. Due to the relatively small staff, the Compliance and Enforcement 
Division cannot effectively monitor city department or market itself to 
minority businesses as a technical assistance resource. 


C. The line Departments and, the Purchasing Division in particular, made 
virtually no effort to implement the minority business enterprise 
requirements in areas other than construction. The Purchasing Division 
currently has only one contract with a minority firm. The Compliance 
Division has insufficient resources to monitor this Division. 


D. The City's lengthy payment process is a disincentive to minority 
businesses doing business with the City. 


E. Agreements that have been negotiated to date (such as Copley Place, 
Cable Systems, etc) do not have clearly established procedures for 
enforcing the Boston Resident Job Program. In addition, there is no 
effective method for ensuring that the Boston Residents Job Ordinance 
applies to permanent jobs. 


F. There has been no political consensus between the city, the building 
trades unions and community organizations on enforcing the BRJP. 
Political consensus is essential if the program is to work effectively. 


G. The Skills Bank, which refers Boston residents to construction jobs, 
is not effective. Community groups dubbed it "a bulletin board". 


H. | NDEA has never established the effective working liason committee 
called for in the BRJ Ordinance. 


I. The City has not aggressively used its moral and fiscal authority to 
encourage the private sector particularly those with which it does 
business to hire Boston residents and minorities or to utilize minority 
business enterprises. 
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TII. Agency Policy Initiatives. Based upon your discussions with agency 
personnel and community groups and leaders, please describe what you consider 
to be the principal new agency programs or policy initiatives, especially 
those that are just underway or currently being forumulated. 


A. The Compliance and Enforcement Division is looking into ways of 
applying the BRJ program to all City agencies, including libraries, school 
CCC. 


B. The Division recently promulgated regulations addressing permanent 
jobs. 


C. Last spring the Division initiated efforts to monitor the Purchasing 
Department and promote minority business contracting. 
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IV. New Priorities: Given the list of promises made by the new Mayor (see 
your staff person for a list), issues raised during the campaign, added to 
your own group discussions and information, please list and briefly describe 
what you consider as high priority policies for this agency. Please also 
describe the reasons for this high priority, potential funding sources and the 
required executive or legislative action needed to implement this new policy 
or program. Please use additional sheets if necessary. 


Because of its potential for improving the economy of the City, providing 
needed employment to neighborhood residents, improving the effectiveness of 
the City's vocational education programs and improving race relations, the 
City should vigorously implement the Boston Resident Jobs Ordinance and the 
Minority Business Executive Order. To effectively do so, will require: 


A. The Mayor should publicly state his strong support for and commitment 
to implementing both Poston Residents Job Ordinance and the Minority 
Business Fnterprise Program and demonstrate his commitment with immediate 
steps to implement the programs. 


B. The Mayor should evaluate Department heads on their efforts to 
implement these programs. 


C. The Compliance and Enforcement Division should be elevated to the 
status of a City Department, and its director should report directly to 
the Mayor. This would send a clear message to other City department heads 
and outside organizations that equal access to employment and business 
opportunities is a high priority of the Administration. 


D. The offices's staff and budget should be increased. The office 
should have sign-off power on all contracts, grant agreements and other 
city supported projects to ensure compliance. 


E. To implement the Boston Residents Job Program, the new administration 
should do the following: 


1. Work closely with the building trades to develop a plan which 
will enable them to meet Boston Residents Job Program requirements. 
The Mayor should convene a meeting of representatives from the 
building trades, construction management, and public officials to 
discuss and agree to methods of implementing the ordiance. 


a. The City should make fullest possible use of existing 
training programs and facilities. 


2. The city should develop an effective Skills Bank that 
computerizes, craft by craft, the skill level and previous work 
experience of all interested Boston residents. 


a. Uniform job history forms should be distributed through the 
newspapers, schools and community agencies to ensure that 
all interested city residents are included in the Skills 
Bank. 
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b. Comtractors should be notified of their cbligatio to use 
the Skills Banks if they are unable to otherwise comply 
with the provision of the ordinance. 


3. The Contract Compliance Department should have sufficient staff 
and resources to monitor and enforce the BRJP ordinance, including 
requiring contractors to submit monthly manning tables, on-site 
monitoring, etc. 


4. The Department should establish a liaison committee as called 
for in the Ordinance. 


5. The Department should have the authority and backing from the 
Mayor to enact sanctions if a contractor is in non-compliance, 
including debarrment and suspension of irresponsible contractors; 
signoff authority on all grant agreements and other forms of 
largesse, etc. 


6. The Department should investigate new methods for enforcing the 
BRJP, such as requiring contractors to sign an Affirmative Action 
Performance Bond at the outset of the contract. 


7. The Department should be authorized to work with all relevant 
city departments to develop a five year projection of construction 
projects, including a break down of projected construction and 
permanent employment needs. City, trade union and other training 
programs should be developed to meet these needs. 


F. The City should investigate the potential for expanding application 
of BRJP to other firms (not just construction contractors) doing business 
with the city (e.g. using zoning appeals or other permits as leverage) .and 
for expanding the Ordinance to cover permanent jobs in projects that 
receive city funds. In addition, the City should use the power of the 
purse to influence financial institutions with which it does business. 
Specifically, the city should direct city deposits towards institutions 
that exhibit a strong commitment to affirmative action and that do 
business with minority enterprise. 


G. Organizations at the state and federal levels charged with 
stimulating business in the minority commumity should be contacted to 
organize cooperative efforts between those agencies and the City. 


H. The City Purchasing Department should implement the MBE executive 
order: 


5 The City must accelerate its payment procedures to allow small 
firms to do business with the City and improve the methods by 
which contracts are let, to increase opportunities for existing 
minority firms. 


: The Contract Compliance Department should work with the 
Purchasing Department to ensure that a pool of certified 
minority businesses are contacted for purchases which go through 
the bidding process, as well as for those below $2000 which are 
not put out to bid. 
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The Contract Compliance Department should develop a procedure 
for reviewing Department budgets to detemine the amount, 
category and timing of purchases. This would enable long range 
planning, and advance notification to the minority business. 


I. The Cmtract Compliance Department should develop an information 
sharing system with MCAD so that Boston companies with a history of 
discriminatory practices could be required to improve their affirmative 
action record before being allowed to contract with the city. 


J. The Private Industry Council should increase the number of minorities 
and women on the Council. 


K. The Mayor should create a Minority Business Advisory Committee to 
study the status of minority businesses in the City, technical assistance 
needs and opportunities for public/private relations. The Committee 
should make a distinction between minority businesses as a whole and 
neighborhood based minority businesses and their role in revitalizing 
Boston's neighborhoods. 


L. The Contract Compliance Department should develop an information base 
and the technical assistance capacity to encourage and foster joint 
ventures where appropriate between large "majority" companies contracting 
with the city and minority businesses, similar to Atlanta and Detroit 
efforts. 
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VII. Early Initiatives: Please make suggestions to the Mayor-elect concerning 
quick or early initiatives needed to be undertaken by the new Administration. 
This does not mean that the initiative must be completed quickly, but simply 
that it be begun quickly. 


1. The Mayor should make a public statement in support of 
the Boston Resident Jobs Ordinance stating his intention to 
implement it. 


a. This should be followed by inviting union leaders, 
city officials, and employment specialists toa 
conference to develop agreement on ways to 
implement the ordinance. 


2. Similarly, the Mayor should publicly support the 
Minority Business Enterprise Program and should issue a 
directive to the City Purchasing Department to aggressively 
implement the program. 


3. The Mayor should move immediately to elevate the 
Contract Compliance Division to the status of a City 
deparment and should include its director in all policy 
decisions affecting City contracting, training and 


employment. 


4. The Mayor should name a Minority Business Advisory 
Board to advise him, the Contract Compliance Department and 
the Purchasing Department on how to implement the 
recommendations of this report. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES: 


MEMORANDUM 
iver Roger C. MacLeod, Director 
Public Sector Division 
From: John J. Ahearn 
Review Unit 
Re: City of Boston Monitoring Report 
Date: January 13,1984 
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727-3999 


After a review of the target departments noted in the Community 


Development Block Grant 
and female utilization within departments ClLebie 
following departments are recommended as Special 
Departments which we should consider in our next 


This list was compiled upon the following basis: 
the department (first figure) and the percent of 
(second figure); the impact of the department on 
ana female communities; the turncver rate Ln-thne 
and the past history of implementing the plan in 


Departments Taraeted for Minorities 


Lust Prnoraty 


Comment of FY83 and the current minority 


Gity =the 
Emphasis 
Review Comment. 


the size of 
utilization 
the minority 
Gepartnment; 
the department. 


Second Priority 
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Departments Targeted for Females 


First Priority 
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1. Park and Recreation 424 
2. Inspectional Serv. 219 (14% 
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iba t  Aerhe bas: Facilities 360 (22%) 
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AOMINISTRATIVE SERVICES: 727-3920 
co: Roger C. MacLeod, Director, Public Sector Division 
rROMs: John J. Ahearn, Field Representative 


mE ECT s Citveor Woston. rmployment Report 


DATE: December 19, 1983 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Community and Social Services Task Force has prepared reports 
assessing Community Schools, the Community Services Administration, the Boston 
Public Library, the Commission on Handicapped Affairs, the Consumer Affairs 


and Licensing Department and the Veteran's Services Department. 


As human and social services program providers, these are the departments 
that have often borne the brunt of the city budget cutbacks. Yet, these are 
the departments that make a crucial difference in the quality of life for 
Boston's residents. They provide many direct services to citizens in their 


communities, frequently with a great measure of community input. 


We feel that these programs play a critical role in determining the kind 
of life enjoyed by Boston's residents. We feel that these programs, for the 
most part, should be continued, and in many cases expanded. Most of our 
recommendations can be implemented through creative leadership and do not 
require extensive new funding commitments. We look forward to a new era of 
community participation whim the Flynn Administration has initiated and which 


is central to many of the programs examined in this report. 
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Boston is a national center of artistic and cultural 
activities. In fine arts, operai, classical music, theater, film, 
visual arts, writing, music, and dance, Boston boasts of artists and 
institutions of national and world standing. 


But just as important is the fact that our cultural strength is 
firmly rooted in the streets and neighborhoods of the city. 
Neighborhood artists can be found in every area of the city, and 
often traveling between the neighborhoods, to work with one 
another. Lucky the City that is home to both Sarah Caldwell and an 
Elm Lewis. 


The Flynn administration should take a strong leadership role in 
supporting these cultural activities on every level. Recognizing 
that a rising tide does indeed lift all boats., it should abandon 
the tire old distinction between so-called "elite" and "grassroots" 
arts. In its place should be a policy with arms wide open enough to 
embrace all. 


The Task Force subcommittee studying municipal art and culture 
policy is well aware of the severe fiscal restraints in which the 
City is operating. We have accordingly not suggested any major new 
City expenditures in this area. 


We do believe strongly, though, that Mayor Flynn and Rosemarie 
Sansone, and the staff of the new agency on culture, must exert firm 
leadership to create new partnerships to strenghthen the cultural 
community. 


With an artistic community as developed as Boston's, many 
supports are already in place. City Hall can best serve as a place 
for the different groups to meet, discuss common problems, and map 
out soluticms. The first priority of the new administration should 
be to indicate to the cultural community its commitment to the 
arts. And this commitment can be best demonstrated by as soon as 
possible beginning, in cooperation with major citywide institutions, 
a needs assessment of the cultural community. 


Such a needs assessment must take into account the arts as a 
major cultural and economic force in city life. Thousands of 
working artists call Boston home--it has the third largest artistic 
community in the country, behind only New York and Los Angeles. 
Cultural institutions are responsible for tens of millions of 
dollars of commerce annually, and additional tens of millions in 


"ripple" spending. 


All in all, Boston's cultural community is not just 
entertaining, educational, or inspiring, it's also big business. It 
deserves the concerned attention of the Flynn administration. In 
the following we will suggest priority initiatives, present our 
analysis of current City policies and programs, and outline a path 
to a new policy--a policy reflective of the mandate for change and 
inclusion which swept the Flynn administration into office. 
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I. 


Agency Data, Facts and Statistics: 


The Arts and Cultural Subcommittee reviewed the policies, 
programs, finances and affiliations of the Commmity Services 
Administration (CSA). 


The CSA was created in 1977 as a coordinating agency for the 
Office of Cultural Affairs, Public Celebrations, Distinguished 
Guests and several human service programs. As an agency it 
sponsored, coordinated and assisted community and cultural 
programs in Boston. It served as the City's arts/cultural 
representative, liaison and service provider. 


The CSA'S appropriation for fiscal year 1983-1984 is 
$700,380.00. These funds supported the personnel costs of 
eleven staff with salaries ranging from $13,078.00 - $62,600.00, 
a contractual services agreement with the Boston Foundation of 
$270,000.00 and a Distinguished Guests and public Celebrations 
program that is funded at the amount of $240,000.00. 


The CSA generated, received and distributed $565,000.00 in 
outside funds to cultural organizations during FY 83-84. The 
State Arts Lottery Fund, revenue from the Concerts on the Common 
and private contributions are the indentified sources of funds. 
The agency also initiated cultural events/programs that were 
commercilaly underwritten, i.e. Best Fest. These commercially 
underwritten events/programs contributed to the financial 
profile of this agency. 


The CSA operates several program components: 1) The 
Neighborhood Arts Program; 2) The City Hall Galleries and other 
Visual Arts progarams; 3) Liaison to Boston Cultural 
Institutions; 4) Technical Assistance to Community and Cultural 
Groups; 5) Free City Hall Plaza Programs; 6) Public 
Celebrations and; 7) Distinguished Guests. 


In addition to operationg those programs the CSA serves and 
participates on the following councils, committees and 
foundations: 


- Boston Foundaton 

- Browne Fund Advisory Committee 

- Boston Arts Lottery Council and 
~ CSA Business Advisory Committee 


The CSA Business Advisory Committee is currently inactive. 


The following is an outline of the various program 
components of the CSA. 
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Program Component Definitaims 


A. Neighborhood Arts Program 


1) City Arts/Arts lottery Grants: Through the use of Federal, 
State and private revenue, this program component of the 
CSA has provided funds to the neighborhood and cultural 
organizations throughout the City since 1978. As a result 
of these grants, neighborhood and cultural organizations 
have provided services that have fostered resident learning 
and appreciation of various cultural/art disciplines: 
visual arts, dance, theatre, music and multi-cultural. 


The following is an outline of the funding history and profile 
of these grants to the City. 


FUNDING SOURCE FUNDING PERIOD AMOUNTS 
City Arts Grant: 1978-1981 yr. #1 40 ,000 .00 
Federal, National 3 years yr. #2 80,000 .00 
Endowment for the Arts yr. #3 100 ,O00 .00 
Arts 
Arts Lottery Grant: 1982-present 
State Arts lottery 2 cycles 
Program completed in 1983; 

July 1983-Cycle 1 126 ,000 .00 
Nov. 1983-Cycle 2 189,000.00 
City Arts Grant: 1982-present 
Private funds and July 1982: 41,500.00 
Proceeds from the Aug. 1982-April 1983: 6 ,400 .00 
Concert on the Common June 1983: 45,100.00 
Series December 1983: 250 ,000 .00 


(December 1983 amount 
is the city's share of 
Concert on the Common 
contributions) 


Approximately 195 neighborhood and cultural organizations have 
received grants ranging from $250.00 - $10,000.00. The Boston 
Community Schools programs has also received City Arts Grants, 
16 of the 20 community schools have received funds ranging from 
$500.00 - $1,500.00 within the July 1982 and July 1983 cycles. 


Fund ing Process 


The City of Boston is allocated State Arts Lottery funds based 
on the local aid formula. In March, the CSA issues its requests 
for proposals for both the City Arts and Arts Lottery grants. 
Cultural and other non-profit organziations are asked to fill 
out one application in order to be considered for both sets of 
funds. The deadline for proposal submissims is April l. The 


proposals are then reviewed by CSA staff and the Boston Arts 
Iottery Council. For the purposes of review, the proposals are 
organzied according to art disciplines, the size of the grant, 
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and the neighborhood that will be served by the proposed 
program's activities. Internal funding decisions are made in 
April. Proposals to be funded by the Arts lottery are sent to 
the State Arts Lottery Council on May l. By July 1, the State 
Arts Lottery Council makes the final decision and grants are 
awarded to the City and then to the recipient organizations. 


It should be noted that an RFP. and funding time line has also 
been established for State Arts Lottery funds that are made 
available for the 2nd cycle in November. It is expected that 
$189,000.00 will be allocated by the State for each cycle. The 
Boston Arts Lottery Council determines grants awards and amounts 
with the funds provided by the State Arts Lottery. In fact, a 
City Arts Lottery Council must be in existence and have those 
powers if the city wishes to receive state funds. The Boston 
Arts Lottery Council is presently composed of 6 of the former 
Mayor's appointments: 


Kathy Kane 
Elizabeth Cook 
Reggie Johnson 
Mike Wasserman 
Larry Murray 
Polly Price 


The terms for the Mayoral appointments is two years. The terms 
for all of these appointments except Mike Wasserman, will come 
to end June 30, 1984. The Council can consist of 5-22 members. 
The Mayor through the Council in accordance with State mandates, 
can consider additional funding guidelines. 


The City Arts Grant fund process follows the same time 
guidelines and currently uses the same RFD application. The 
major difference in the funding process is that the fund source 
is comprised of Concert on the Common funds with last year's 
series generating $250,000.00 for City Art's Programs; private 
donations; and that funding decisions have been made by the CSA 
staff as opposed to the Arts Lottery Council. The City 
established Boston Foundation serves as the fiscal conduit for 
City Arts Grant funds. The Foundation can receive funds as a 
tax exempt organization and also can provide for a more 
expedient method of distributing the funds than can the City. 


Programmatic and fiscal monitoring was conducted by the CSA. 
Those cultural and/or neighborhood organizations that receive 
Arts Lottery funds must submit an application for reimbursement 
for State/City payment. 


The criteria for decision-making by the Boston Arts Lottery 


Council and the CSA staff, it is stated, is based on the 
following: 
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-application presentations 

-organization strength including Chapter 501(c)3 status 
—geography 

—demographic 

-art discipline 

-financial status of the organization (the extent in 
need ) 


2) Organizational Ass istance 


This component of the Neighborhood Arts program provided 
organizational assistance/consultation and referral for 
community and cultural agencies, groups and individuals. 
The assistance of this program component can be identified 
by the following: 


‘e) helping a beginning cultural group obtain non-profit 
status and tax exemption; 


fo) consulting on board development, recruiting and 
maintenance; 

O assistance in the preparation and submission of a 
proposal; 

O sharing fundraising strategies and 

fe) providing a referral/cotact and building partnership. 


3) Boston Neighborhood Arts Council Newsletter 


A monthly newsletter prepared by the CSA. Approximately 
3,000 copies are printed up, and over 2,000 are mailed out 
citywide. The rest are distributed through the CSA office 
and other agencies. The newsletter is funded through the 
Boston Foundation, and will continue through the fiscal 
year. This newsletter served as an information exchange 
and as a calendar for up-coming neighborhood and central 
Boston Cultural events. 


4) Ticket distribution program 


Last year over 4,000 tickets were distributed across the 
city to groups which otherwise would likely not get a 
chance to go the the theatre, dance, or musical event. The 
tickets are dmmated to CSA by cultural institutions on an 
ad hoc basis, and then are distributed by CSA through its 
network of organizations and individuals. The process 
began and remains informal. 
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area : 


The estimated dollar value of last year's donated tickets 
is $40,000.00, an average of $10.00 per ticket. 


City Hall Galleries and Other Visual Arts 


1) 


ation of the Main Gallery and Four Gnaller 
Galleries within City Hall. 


The City through the CSA maintained a gallery and 
several corridor exhibition spaces in City Hall. The 
gallery space, which was located on the fifth level, 
has been closed since September 1983, as the space is 
being renovated for additional City Council offices. 
Some exhibitions have continued in the reception area 
and corridor spaces. Plans for a new gallery have 
been discussed, but no decisions have been made. This 
is an excellent time to examine the possible roles of 
a city sponsored exhibition space, and to consider 
ways in which it can contribute to city arts policy. 


The following is a summary of the status of each gallery 


Main Gallery - now closed. Plans for new Gallery 
pending. Averaged 12-15 shows per year. Always group 
shows. 


Main Gallery Wall - temporarily closed during 
construction. 12 shows per year. Usually one-or 
two-person shows. 


Scollay Square corridor - Still functioning. Small 
group or individual shows. 12 shows per year. 


Reception Center - Still functioning. Used for large 
standing or sculpture exhibits, and as alternate space 
since Main Gallery has been closed. Number of shows 
varies. 


Corridor Spaces - Have occasionally been used, i.e. 
(Boston Visual Artists Union) Wall. 


This program component required booking and scheduling 
of exhibits, executing contracts, installation and 
dismantling, scheduling and assistance, maintenance of 
tools, equipment, and panels, reception scheduling with 
Real Property, arranging security.(RSVP program or 
otherwise), and some promotions. 
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3) 


4) 


2) Artist Housing in Boston 


The CSA was involved with developing housing for 
artists residing in Boston. Private property that is 
available for purchase, abandoned property and emptied, 
and unused public facilities have been targeted for 
possible housing uses. Currently a number of housing 
initiatives are being implemented. The Artists 
Foundation, Boston Visual Artist Union and the Fort 
Point Artist Community, Inc. are indentified as the 
organizations in the City that are involved with this 
issue..The neighborhoods that are most involved with 
the housing of artists in Boston are: South Boston, 
the South End and Charlestown. The CSA served as a 
liaison and as an advocate within City government. 
City departments and agencies involved with this issue 
are: Real Property; The Building Commission; the 
Neighborhood Development and Employment Agency, the 
zoning Commission and Public Facilities. 


Public Art in Bostm 


This program component of the CSA was involved with the Art 
Commission and utilized the Browne Fund. The director of 
the CSA served as the Mayor's designee to the Browne Fund 
Advisory Committee, which made the decision on public art 
grant awards. The Browne Fund was established by a private 
trust dating back to 1901. Public displays, art/cultural 
building renovations and/or public art repair and 
maintenance programs were provided with substantial funding. 


The Public Art program component was also involved with 
temporary installations and neighborhood setting. It 
should be noted that a public art brochure, listing all 
public art in the City, is recently completed and ready for 
printing. 


Art in the Park 


Traditionally takes place in June, though has been done 
more often in the past. A one-weekend open-air arts 
festival on the Boston Common with up to 300 artists and 
exhibitors attracting between 40 and 50,000 person crowds 
each year. Public/Private partnership with Boston 
Marketplace in recent years helps to offset expenses. 
Includes performances, a competition, and Children's Art in 
the Park, involving neighborhood organizations with 
children's are components. 
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Liaison to Boston Cultural Institutions 


Currently CSA services in this area have related to the 
development and establishment of Art Districts and urban 
development packages. Obvious example of these efforts is the 
"Theatre District". 


The CSA has developed relations and has conducted various 
cultural events with organizations such as, the Mass. Cultural 
Alliance, Arts Boston, the Artist Foundation and the Cultural 
Education Collaborative. The CSA and Arts Boston recently 
completed a needs assessment of the Dance discipline and 
community. Both agencies have provided organizational support 
that is directed toward maintaining a viable and strong dance 
community in the City of Boston. 


Technical Assistance 


The Technical Assistance program provides technical equipment 
and skilled manpower to many of Boston's non-profit arts 
organizations and neighborhood groups. When an arts group needs 
assistance, it writes a letter of intent to the technical 
director requesting the specific equipment needed for its 
production. This letter is then followed up by a phone 
conversation between the technical director and a production 
member of the arts group. Specific times and technical needs 
are decided. Often times, groups need guidance in what 
equipment is best for their productions. 


Lighting and sound equipment, staging and marley dance floor 
tiles constitute the majority of the requests. Whenever 
technical assistance is requested every effort is made to help 
the arts organization create the best possible production. 


An important thing to remember in looking at the technical 
assistance program is that it is not financially viable for the 
individual groups to rent the type of equipment they request. 

By amortizing the cost of maintaining and insuring the equipment 
on an annual basis and loaning it out at no charge, the 
Technical Assistance Program makes possible programs and 
productions throughout the city that otherwise might not 
happen. This program is primarily coordinated and implemented 
through the Boston Foundation. 


Free City Hall and Plaza Programs 


The CSA coordinated and implemented free arts/cultural 
program throughout the year that were located in City Hall 
or the Plaza: Two recent examples of such programs are: 
City Hallidays which was done in collaboration with the 
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Boston Public Schools and "Best Fest". "Best Fest" is a 
program of lunch time and evening music and dance concerts, 
which are held on the plaza, and are free to the public. 
They have been sponsored for the past two years by 
Budweiser, with contributions from the city in the form of 
Technical Assistance. All talent has been booked out of 
the CSA office. An effort has been made to use local 
talent as much as possible. Bud is interested in 
continuing to sponsor the event. 


Public Celebration and Distinguished Guests 


1) Public Celebration: The CSA provided coordination and 
implemented technical assistance for such events as 
parades, festivals,historic and ethnic observances, 
neighborhood street fairs, etc. 


2) Distinguished Guests: The City through the CSA, 
formally received "distinguished guests" by providing 
receptions, tours, contacts, etc. The City also 
purchased gifts that were presented to various visiting 
individuals. 


Other CSA Programs 


1) Concert on the Commons: The past two summers, the CSA 
together with the Boston Foundation, the Miller Brewing 
Company, the Herald American and WBZ-TV produced 
Concert on the Commons. Last summer this event 
generated over $250,000.00 for the City that was used 
to sponsor Neighborhood Art Program. The Parks and 
Recreation Department provides the permit and an 
agreement can be arranged with the producers that 
protects the areas of the Common that are used by the 
event. The concert series has received some criticism 
by the Beacon Hill Civic Association. The criticism by 
far does not out weigh the support and success of this 
event. 


2) Sister Cities: Currently there are five Sister Cities; 
they are Hangzhou, China; Kyoto, Japan; Strasbourg, 
France; Padua, Italy; and Barcelona, Spain. The CSA 
has worked in partnership with each of Boston's Sister 
City Committees. A Travel Grant Program has been 
established which awards grants to local visual artists 
allowing them to travel to one of Boston's five Sister 
Cities. The City through CSA, in conjunction with the 
Boston Public School's, has also sponsored Student 
Travel Awards. 
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II. Agency or Program Problems: 


This section of the subcommittee report will outline the 
problems related to the various program components of the 
Community Services Administration. Each of the program 
components will be identified and a list of specific problems 
will follow. 


A. Neighborhood Arts Program 


1) 


O 


2) 


3) 


4) 


City Arts/Arts Lottery Grants 


There was intermittent adherence to a formal 
criteria and grant process that can be applied to 
grant applications and used in determining awards. 


Outreach and public information efforts need to be 
further developed and implemented; identified lack 
of information sharing with the under-represented. 


Insufficient networking into certain communities 
resulted in an unequal distribution of services 


and funding. 


Organizational Assistance 


A system for information management is not yet 
established. This has caused a problem in the 
agency's ability to maximize its support and resource 
sharing. 


BNAC Newsletter 


The Newsletter serves a valuable function, but is 
limited, as are many CSA programs, by its distribution 
network. As with other CSA programs, a new effort 
should be made to reach out to neighborhoods which 
have not previously benefitted from this activity, 
both for input into the newsletter and to receive the 
newsletter after it's published. 


Ticket Distribution 
The distribution of tickets varies tremendously from 
neighborhood depending on the amount of contacts in 


that area of the city and due to the informal nature 
of the program. 
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2) 


3) 


City Hall Galleries and other Visual Arts Programs 
Operation of City Hall Galleries 


The galleries as they functioned in the past lacked 
professional expertise and direction. There was no 
coherent view of their relationship to city government or 
their mission. Of twelve shows a year, the majority were 
annual shows by various Boston Schools and institutions. 
Up until a few years ago, one annual show featured 
Neighborhood Arts Groups. this show, however, was poorly 
organized and hung, and eventually was dropped. Little or 
no assistance in designing, hanging or publicizing shows 
was offered to the groups exhibiting there, expecially in 
recent years. Shows were often poorly attended. 


Artist Housing in Boston 


The major problems in this area of the CSA, are the lack of 
emphasis directed to this issue, limited amount of 
available assistance and the absence of policy and an 
Organied approach to address the problems. It should be 
noted that the Greater Poston area has been recognized as 
the third largest artist community. 


Public Art in Boston 

A major unique source of funds is the Browne Fund. 

Some artists have criticized the use of the Browne Fund and 
have indicated the need for a strong on-going city policy 
for the use of these funds. 


Art in the Park 


This is a good program. There is some concern that the 
events lack neighborhood artist participation. 


Liaison to Boston Cultural Institutions 


Though the CSA has taken steps in forming liaisons and has 
provided assistance to many Boston institutions, it has not 
yet developed a comprehensive plan that would address the 
needs of these institutions nar has it developed a 
consistent and organzied mechanism to provide support. 


Organized and well focused communication and networking is 
lacking in this program component. 
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Technical Assistance 


Some of the lighting equipment now needs new lamps, at an 
estimated cost of $1,000 for all the equipment. The 
existence of the equipment is not well known. The system 
for getting the equipment is quite informal, and letters 
and calls requesting the equipment often go unanswered, 
requiring a real effort to find out if it's available. 


Free City Hall and Plaza Programs 

fe) For the most part these events have been well 
organized and attended. The emphasis on using 
Boston-based talent must be maintained if the programs 
are to expand. 

Public Celebration and Distinguished Guest 

1) Concerts on the Common 

fe) This is an excellent program initiative. On-hand 
marketing and promotion will produce an increase in 
the City's revenue for the arts. 

2) Sister Cities 
This program has merit in terms of encouraging 
cultural exchange, but it's image with the City's 


residents need to be re-shaped. 


fe) Much of the current city-sponsored activity should be 
supported by private contributions. 


Recent Agency Initiatives 


The following is a list of recent agency initiatives. Each 
of the specific initiatives will be outlined under a 


progress/policy category. 
Commercial underwriting of cultural events 


Best Fest: Lunch time and evening performances and 
concerts presented on City Hall Plaza scheduled during 
the months of July and August. These types of 
programs are valuable because they increase the city's 
scope of cultural services at little or no cost. 


Fund-Generating Activities 
Concerts on the Common: This public-private 


partnership sponsors a cultural event which in turn 
generates funds that can be used for 


neighborhood-based cultural/art programs. 
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Se Cultural Exchange 


Sister Cities: The linking and sharing of cultural 
resources between the City of Boston and the cities of 
different countries can be used to further develop the 
arts, science and City's economy. 


D. Art Disciplines - Organizational Support and Leadership 


Dance: Recent efforts of the CSA and Arts Boston have 
provided a base of understanding of the 
issues/problems facing the Dance community. 
Organizational and networking activities have proven 
to be beneficial. 


New Priorities: 


The Arts and Cultural Subcommittee has identified a number of 
new priorities for the Flynn Administration. These priorities 
were developed as the result of a careful assessment of the 
Community Services Administration, discussion with various 
cultural institutions and groups, and a review of related data 
and documents. The new priorities identified by the 
subcommittee fall into five categories: 1) Statement of 
Support; 2) Art and Cultural Development; 3) Funding and 
Business Partnerships; 4) Support of the Artist Community; and 
5) Arts and City Hall. 


1) Statement of Support 


fe) It is recommended that the Flynn Administration 
clearly state it's position of support for the Arts. 
The administration needs to provide leadership and 
create an atmosphere that is conducive for growth in 
the arts, and cultural community. It should be noted 
that combined, cultural organizations--small, medium 
and large--provide a major source of economic support 
for this city through employment opportunities, ticket 
and gift shop sales, as tourist attractions and as 
incentives for business location. Without their 
contributions, life in Boston would not enjoy the 
attractive reputation and vitality which it has today. 
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2) Arts and Cultural Development 


Oo 


In this area the subcommittee recommends that the 
City, together with the cultural/art community, 
conduct a city-wide cultural needs assessment. 
Organizations such as the Mass. Cultural Alliance, the 
Artists Foundation, the Cultural Education 
Collaborative, the Mass Council on Arts and Humanities 
should participate in this assessment process. This 
assessment will: 1) identify areas for City 
involvement and service delivery; 2) provide a 
comprehensive list of the various cultural services 
and organizations within the City; 3) identify areas 
of growth or issues within the various art discipline; 
and 4) identify possible funding sources. 


A new office should be established that is well 
defined and organized. It is recommended that the 
office prepare a four year plan that has clearly 
defined goals and objectives, and methods to acheive 
them. These goals should be formulated as the result 
of an assessment of the arts/culture community and 
incorporate their participation and input. 


3) Funding and Business Partnerships 


Oo 


The City of Minneapolis has been recognized for its 
successful involvement in developing cultural - 
business partnerships. Review of the City's model for 
partnerships as well as cities such as New York, 
Chicago and Houston is urged 


The city should adopt a policy of "1% for the Arts." 
This would require that 1% of future municipal capital 
improvement budgets be used for the creation of art 
works as part of that project. 


(Modeled after the City of Cambridge program and many 
other cities.) 


The City should develop and review existing innovative 
finance models that can be used to generate a 
substantial amount of revenue for the arts. Current 
initiatives such as Concerts on the Common and Best 
Fest, are good examples of business-cultural 
partnerships. Both events are commercially 
underwritten, with Concerts on the Common producing 
discretionary income that is presently used to support 
cultural organizations through the City Arts program. 
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4) 


5) 


An increased emphasis needs to be placed on the City's 
ability to improve arts/cultural access and 
programming for the neighborhoods. Such initiatives 
as an "Arts Shuttle" or a further expanded "Free 
Ticket Distribution" program will work to address the 
neighborhoods' cultural access needs. More 
information regarding these initiatives is provided in 
the General Recommendation section of this report. A 
consistent program that provides organizational 
assistance, outreach and public information, needs to 
be provided to Boston's neighborhoods. 


It is essential that the City, through it's new Office 
of Business and Cultural Affairs, begin to identify 
and actively seek available State, Federal and private 
funds that can be used to: subsidize cultural 
organizations; fund pilot initiatives and finance 
research and development efforts. 


Support of the Artist Community 


Oo 


The Artist community of Boston needs to be recognized 
as a distinct population of the City, having specific 
needs in the areas of housing, employment and business 
opportunity. The City needs to develop policies and 
programs that reflect the needs of this population. 
Housing initiatives such as that of the Fort Point 
Artist Community, Inc. should be supported and 
encouraged. The City should wark to increase 
employment opportunities for artists and to provide 
assistance to artists that are seeking an opportunity 
to establish a business, i.e. retail shops, 
consulting, etc. 


Arts and City Hall 


e) 


City Hall and it's plaza was designed to encourage 
citizen access and use. The new Mayor's Office of 
Business and Cultural Affairs, the Department of 
Public Facilities, and the Office of Real Property, 
should develop a space utilization plan that includes 
a gallery/performing arts area. The Plaza should 
continue to serve as an area for cultural events and 
the City should maintain it's support and development 
of programs suc as Best Fest. These events should 
incorporate talent from Boston and its neighborhoods. 
Qne important theme that can be developed through the 
proper planning and coordination of multi-cultural 
events is Racial Harmony. 
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V. Agency Priorities: 

The Arts and Cultural Subcommittee has identified a number of 
Community Service Administration (CSA) programs as "fitting" into 
it's New Priorities and Recommendations. The following will outline 
those programs under each of the New Priority/Recommendation 
Categories: 

1) Statement of Support 


-the CSA's initiative to assist in the development and 
future growth of the Theatre District 


2) Arts and Cultural Development 

-the Neighborhood Arts Program which includes: City Art 
and Arts Lottery Grants for neighborhood and cultural 
organization; Organization Assistance; the BNAC Newsletter 
and a Ticket Distribution Program. 
Technical Assistance. 

3) Funding and Business Partnerships 
-cultural Production, Concerts on the Common and Pest Fest. 
-the Boston Foundation, a fiscal conduit which allows the 


City to generate revenue and to distribute funds in an 
efficient manner. 


4) Support of the Artist Community 


-CSA directed efforts to providing support and advocacy in 
the area of artist housing. 


-an emphasis that was directed towards hiring Boston arts 
for City Sponsored Events. 


-a recent initiative to assist the City's Dance community, 
which was done in collaboration with Arts Boston. 


5)), Artsvand City-hall! 


-the Hallidays Program done in conjunction with Boston 
Public Schools. 


-the operation of City Hall galleries. 


-Best Fest, lunch time, and evening concerts and cultural 
events located in the Plaza. 


The Subcommittee also recognizes the importance of the 


CSA's Public Celebration Program and the need to continue a 
program that receives Boston's distinguished guests. 
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VI. Effectiveness and Efficiency: 


The Community Services Administration was responsible for a 
number of cultural programs and served as a liaison to the 
City's cultural institutions. Recent initiatives such as 
Concerts on the Common, Best Fest and their support of the 
City's Dance community are positive examples of the agency's 
efficiency and effectiveness. The CSA had recognized ability on 
organizing and implementing City-wide events such as the 
"Bicentennial", "Jubilee 350" and "The Tall Ships". Another 
strong point of this agency was its ability to raise private 
contributions for various City-sponsored cultural activities. 


Problems in terms of the agency's effectiveness and efficiency, 
can be identified as: 1) lack of a clear purpose and 
comprehensive plan; 2) an organizational structure and staffing 
pattern that was not representative of the agency's function and 
tended to encourage reactive management and program practices; 
3) a some what exclusive agency image. 4) the agency was 
sometimes inconsistent in it's actions and in certain areas 
unable to provide follow through on its own initiatives. 


VII. Early Initiatives: 


The following is a list of early initiatives that should be 
implemented by the Flynn Administration. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


The administration should prepare a position paper and 
publicize it's support of the Arts in the City of 
Boston. A forum should be organized, inviting the 
City's cultural institutions and organizations so that 
the administration can outline it's plans and 
encourage their participation. This initiative will 
address possible apprehensions and concerns that exist 
among the City's cultural organizations and 
institutimms. 


Appointments to the Boston Arts Lottery Council, the 
Browne Fund Advisory Committee and the Boston 
Foundation should be made immediately. 


Artist housing and zoming policies need to be 
established as soon as possible. The Fort Point 
Artists Community, Inc. is presently developing space 
in the wharf area of South Boston, at 149 Summer 
Street. This artist housing organization needs 
immediate assistance in completing the final steps of 
inspection. Once these steps are completed, the 
housing space can be fully utilized. 


The Mayor's Office on Business and Cultural Affairs 
should take immediate steps to identify and secure 
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MII . 


outside funds. Two major funding institutions are the 
National Endowment for the Arts and the State Arts and 
Humanities Council. 


General Recommendations 


The Art and Cultural Subcommittee has prepared a list of general 
recommendations for each of its identified new priority areas. 


Ls 


2) 


Statement of Support 


Given the major role cultural organizations have in the 
City these organizations should be provided with the 
following: 


RECOGNITION: City Hall needs to know of all cultural 
resources that exist in this city. By tapping these 
existing resources, the City can extend its influence and 
ability to meet the cultural needs of its residents, 
schools, artists, and institutions. 


LEADERSHIP: City Hall needs to set a tme of 
encouragement, support and enthusiasm for cultural 
activities in Boston. City leaders should attend cultural 
activities, encourage press coverage and promote awareness 
of the key role and importance of the cultural 
organizations in Boston. 


SERVICES: A safe, inviting and clean environment is 
crucial to the ability of cultural organziations to attract 
visitors, The City can provide major support with good 
street lights, clean sidewalks, paved streets, visible 
security and benches for the elderly. A good city 
environment is a major factor in encouraging residents and 
visitors to use the City's resources. 


LINKAGE: The City can provide special assistance to 
cultural organizations by "knowing the ropes" and providing 
a helping hand in licensing, taxes, parking security, 
zoning issues, etc. The bureaucratic labrynthe is complex 
and difficult for many cultural organizations to work 
through and yet crucial to getting programs to their final 
stages of implementation. 


Arts and Cultural Development 


re) COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS: The City can help cultural 
organizations to make connections to youth, schools, 
businesses, and neighborhoods to develop and implement 
new programs and services. With an overview of urban 
events, the City knows where new partnerships would be 
welcome, and where there is a shortage of programs. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CULTURAL EVENTS: The City should seek 
funding that will support the expansion of a 
Neighborhood Arts Program. The program should provide 
community-based cultural events such as concerts, 
plays and neighborhood art displays, produced and 
presented in the neighborhood. Collaboration between 
cultural institutions, community organizations, 
artists and residents should be encouraged so that 
these types of events can occur more frequently. 


USE OF AVAILABLE RESOURCES: City facilities--old 
buildings, City Hall, the Parkman House, 
Schools--could provide space for activities, satellite 
programs and exhibits. Vehicles and technical 
equipment (lights, sound equipment) are crucial to 
making events happen--especially for smaller 
financially strained organizations. 


EXPANDED TICKET DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM: As part of the 
Flynn administration approach to non-profit and 
tax-exempt institutions for services in lieu of taxes, 
we recommend that the city's cultural institutions be 
asked to join a voluntary effort which would make the 
donation and distribution of tickets a regular 
program. Specifically, performing arts organizations 
would be asked to donate tickets to the city for 
distribution to senior citizens, public housing 
residents, and public school students. We would ask 
the large commercial theatres to do the same. The 
program would not impose a financial hardship on the 
cultural institutions, since almost no performing arts 
group is selling all of its tickets. These would be 
tickets which would probably go unused otherwise, and 
they would be going to a segment of the population 
which otherwise would probably not attend the event. 
Any tickets which went unused because of lack of 
interest from the neighborhood groups would be passed 
on to Bostix to be sold, with the usual percent of 
proceeds reverting back to the original cultural 
organization. Cost: Staff time to coordinate. 


Including the major theatres, we estimate tens of 
thousands of free tickets could be distributed through 
this program. 


BNAC NEWSLETTER: Distribution and input should be 
expanded to include all areas of the city. The 
newsletter should serve more of a clearing house 
function, to inform groups and artists of programs, 
grant opportunities, etc. The newsletter should have 
a regular jobs section, and cultural institutions 
should be encouraged to use it. 
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fe) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IMPROVEMENTS: The City should 
purchase lamps necessary to upgrade all the lighting 
equipment. Estimated cost: $1,000. Make the process 
for requesting the equipment regular, with a rapid 
response to the requesting group letting them know if 
they'll get the equipment or not. 


fe) ARTS TRAIL: The City should establish an "Arts Trail" 
that is done in conjunction with the Tourist Bureau 
and the MBTA. Banners should be designed that 
identify those cultural institutions and organizations 
that are part of the trail. Review of the Freedom 
Trail's program is advised. 


fe) ARTS SHUTTLE: A transportation network should be 
designed that transports neighborhood residents to 
cultural institutions during their "free", reduce—-rate 
or minimal use periods... Cultural institutions should 
be encouraged to participate in the program. 


3) Funding and Business Partnerships 


fe) FUNDING: Recognizing the limitations of city 
finances, cultural organizations desperately need 
financial assistance. Many operate continually ina 
deficit. While they wish to offer new programs and 
expand already existing programs to neighborhoods, 
there is a continual struggle to find funds. 
Admission fees do not cover the costs of outreach 
programs, ticket prices may be too high for many 
residents, and subsidization is needed. If not 
directly through the city budget, events sponsored 
with business partnerships (like Cocerts on the 
Common) could be expanded to create new sources of 
revenue for cultural activities. 


fe) NETWORKING: City Hall needs to encourage partnerships 
and business support for Boston's cultural 
organizations. Boston's business community lags far 
behind other major cities in providing corporate 
support. The City could develop a formal group which 
addresses the promotion and support of cultural 
activities by Boston's business community, and with 
key Boston people. 


4) Support of the Artist Community 


fe) A clear land-use plan for the wharf area and other 
areas with many artists' studios. (In the South knd, 
South Boston and Chinatown alone there are 1000 
artists.) There needs to be a coordinated policy 
among city departments, including for example, the 
B.R.A., aS to planning and zoning for artists spaces. 
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A clear method for obtaining zoning variances. The 
South-Point Arts Community has invented the 
"lLive-work" variance, in which only 1/3 of the space 
can be used for living. They feel this will 
discourage non-artists from buying space and 
speculating in these developments. 


EMPLOYMENT/ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE: Boston businesses may 
also consider financing arts/cultural events and/or 
purchase art that will be located on their premises. 
The City can play a role in stimulating that interest 
as well as direct the business to a pool of existing 
Boston talent and art works. 


and City Hall 


re) 
5) Arts 
Conclusion 


FUTURE OF THE GALLERY: A city-sponsored gallery 
either in City Hall or in another city building could 
be an important focus of a progressive new arts 
policy. The mandate of such a gallery shoud be to 
SHOWCASE BOSTON ARTISTS. Artists live and work in 
every neighborhood in Boston. Much high-quality work 
is never seen. Through a city-sponsored gallery much 
could be done to promote Boston as a city with an 
important arts community. An experienced arts 
professional should be hired to provide the leadership 
necessary to oversee the gallery. 


Le Curator 

a) develop partnerships with area 
businesses to help sponsor publicity & 
associated programs. 

b) develop schedule of shows, solicit work 

c) set up juries from broad based arts 
community when needed. 

d) oversee hanging of shows & day to day 
functions of gallery. 


II. Board of Directors 
A volunteer Board should be set up of 
artists and representatives of Cultural 
institutions to offer guidance and technical 
assistance. 


Art and cultural programs offer many opportunities, explored and 
unexplored, to enliven and benefit the city. Cooperation between 
business, large and small cultural institutions, community 
organizations, local artists and residents, presents a tremendous 
opportunity to enrich and unite the city. 
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COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL SERVICES TASK FORCE 


Agency Reviewed: Boston Community Schools 


Prepared by: 


Larry Dwyer 
Roscoe Baker 
Bill Meinhoffer 
Kevin Honan 
Bob DeCristoforo 
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I. Agency Data, Facts and Statistics: While much of the facts 


concerning this agency or program are contained in the agency 
briefing book, additional important data will also be discovered by 
the task force. Please briefly describe any additional items of 
information obtained as a result of your task work. 


(1) There are 20 community schools organized into 10 regions and 
there is a 3 layered board structure. 


1. Local Council - a board of neighborhood residents with 
powers that are specific to an individual school in the 
following areas: 


Local policy 
program design 
hiring 


2. Regional Council - there are 10 regional councils that have 
more general powers in the areas of program coordination and 
service delivery to a region. 


3. The City-Wide Board has powers in the following areas: 


Approval of Director 
Approval of Budget Submission 
City-Wide policy 


(2) There are critical contractual agreements with funding sources 
which require the direct involvement of the Public Facilities 
Commission and Director. These contractual agreements involve 
services such as counseling, day care, pool maintenance and the 
Operation of programs in non-Community School facilities. These 
contractual agreements should be examined carefully before any 
changes are made in order to protect service delivery capabilities. 


Wr As: 


(3) The Community School program in collaboration with Public 
Facilities, Parks and Recreation and Real Property, is offering 
services in the Orient Heights Recreation Center in East Boston, 
Curtis Hall in Jamaica Plain, and to a lesser degree, the Upham's 
Corner and Hyde Park Mumicipal buildings. These cooperative efforts 
provide vital services to their neighborhoods. 


(4) Twelve of the full-time staff working for Community Schools are 
paid by the Public Facilities Depatment. Four of these individuals 
work in the Central Office and eight work in the field. 


(5) The Community Schools program operates the majority of its 
educational, social service, day care and training programs with 
non-city funds. This is also the case with the majority of summer 
recreational activities. These funds come from a variety of 
sources, the major ones being: The Neighborhood Development and 
Employment Agency, the State Department of Social Services, the 
State Department of Education, the Boston Housing Authority and the 
Associated Grantmakers of Massachusetts, as well as a variety of 
smaller private and public sources. 


(6) Due to the decentralized nature of Community Schools it has 
proved necessary to set up a separate fiscal management structure to 
handle the majority of its non-city funds. Currently the agency is 
using the Quincy Community School Council's non-profit fiscal 
capabilities to fulfill this need. In the past, the agency has used 
Programs for Youth (Y.M.C.A.), U.C.P.C. and the Boys and Girls Club 
of Boston. In addition, most of the local Community School Councils 
have corporate non-profit status and some of them manage non-city 
monies independently. 


*approximately $500,000.00 worth of staff, services and equipment 
utilized by Community Schools is paid for by the Public Facilities 
Department. | 


*City funds of $1,126,479.00 (FY 84) are used to provide 
administrative support, building security, operating overhead and 
recreational services. All other services are funded with non-city 
dollars, as described previously. 
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II. Agency or Program Problems. Based upon your discussions with 
agency personnel and community groups and leaders, please describe 


what you consider to be the major problems confronting this agency. 


(1) Insufficient City financial support was cited by all parties as 

the major problem facing Community Schools. A series of budget cuts 
were absorbed by the program from FY 1977 through FY 1982. In that 

period the Community Schools budget was reduced from $2.2 million to 
$540,000.00. This caused massive reorganization, cuts in services, 

elimination of pool programs and substantial layoffs. 


The major problems currently existing whim are directly related 
to insufficient City funds have been cited as follows: 


(a) Lack of support staff at the schools. 

(b) Difficulty in managing non-city funded programs. 

(c) Security problems at schools due to staff shortage. 

(d) Inability to retain good employees. 

(e) Inability to meet overhead expenses such as phones, xerox, 
office supplies and other basics. 


(2) The second major problem brought up by the staff and community 
representatives was the lack of access given to the program by the 
administration. Other than some special relationships which existed 
between Community Schools and the Directors of the N.D.E.A. and 
Public Facilities, the staff, council members and participants of 
the program were largely ignored by the Mayor and other top 
officials. 


This has created major difficulties for Community Schools in the 
area of inter-—departmental relations and cooperation. Simply, 
Community Schools business has not been seen as priority business, 
and the result of this has hurt the program's ability to function. 
The fact that the Central Office of Community Schools was moved out 
of City Hall is reflective of this problen. 


(3) The third major problem facing the agency is the poor physical 
condition of many of the schools. Gymnasium floors, roof leaks, 
lighting problems, and the like, plague many of the schools, many of 
Which are only five to ten years old. 


(4) The fourth major problem is the continuing inconsistency of 
relations between the Community Schools and the Boston Public 
Schools. At some schools it is good, at others it is non-existent. 
There are overall problems in this relationship as well around areas 
of maintenance, security and responsibility for paying utility bills. 


tia 


(5) The fifth major problem is the inconsistency of the quality and 
quantity of services provided by the various schools. Although the 
majority of schools receive some outside funding, there are a few 
which receive very little or none at all. Additionally, there are 
schools which have extremely weak neighborhood councils and serious 
staffing problems. It is typical for these schools to have major 
funding problems, security problems and a very low program output. 
The stronger schools on the other hand are stretched very thin. The 
disparity between schools has been an historical problem of the 
Agency, however, it appears to be worse now than ever before. 
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BF Agency Policy Initiatives. Based upon.your discussions with 


agency personne! and community groups and leaders, please describe 
what you consider to be the principal new agency programs or policy 
imitiatives, especially those that are just underway or currently 
being formulated. 


The Conmunity Schools Program is unique in that program and 
policy initiatives are developed at the neighborhood council level. 
This creates a wide variety of programs which are targeted to 
specific needs in specific neighborhoods. 


It is possible, however, to examine the overall! program and 
identify new programs and initiatives which are conmon to many of 
the schools. 


(1) Although Conmunity Schools is recognized as a major provider of 
G.E.D. (General Education Degree), E.S.L. (English as a Second 
Language) and youth alternative education programs it has only 
recently begun to provide adult basic education services. The 
A.B.E. (Adult Basic Education) instructional programs are targeted 
at the functionally illiterate and those who are barely able to 
function (0-6 grade academic level). The current services are being 
funded through a grant from the State Department of Education and 
through N.D.E.A.'s Adult Literacy Initiative. 


The Community Schools participation in N.D.E.A.'s Adult Literacy 
Initiatives is substantial . Almost. half of the entire one million 
dollar program is being run by Community Schools. 


(2) Day Care has also become a major focus of Community Schools' 
energy over the past few years. This trend will probably continue 
as the need for this service appears to be increasing around the 
City. 


(3) Another program initiative which is currently underway is an 
effort by the Community Schools Director to have some of the major 
repairs needed at the schools included in the P.F.D. capital 
improverent budget. As mentioned in Section II, there are same 
major renovations needed at some of the schools. As the school 
department cannot afford needed repairs given its operating budget, 
the only way to have needed repairs campleted is in pursuing this 
idea. 
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IV. New Priorities: Given the list of promises made by the new 
Mayor (see your staff person for a list), issues raised during the 
campaign, added to yor own group discussions and information, please 
list and briefly describe what you consider as high priority 
policies for this agency. Please also describe the reasons for this 
high priority, potential funding sources and the required executive 
or legislative action needed to implement this new policy or 
program. Please use additional sheets if necessary. 


(1) Throughout the campaign, the current Mayor discussed the need 
for expanding Community Schools. This could include expanding and 
improving existing programs and adding new sites to those already in 
place. 


(2) Attention was paid to the idea of bringing city services into 
the neighborhoods during the campaign. Community Schools may well 
be the quickest, most effective and most cost efficient mechanism 
for implementing this idea. Elderly services and other services 
similar to those formerly provided by Little City Halls, Y.A.C. and 
Parks and Recreation which were successful could be coordinated with 
Community Schools. 


(3) Services to youth which were discussed during the campaign such 
as education, recreation and counselling are provided in many 
Community Schools currently and would be enhanced by an expansion of 
the program. 


Any move to expand existing Conmunity School programs would 
require additional city funds. This is in great part due to past 
budget cuts. It is important to understand that administrative, 
security, and support personnel must be inreased at the local 
schools if expansion is going to be considered. 


(4) The Mayor should examine the "Plan of Operations" which is the 
document that outlines the guidelines for citizen participation in 
the program. He may want to meet with representatives from all of 
the community school councils to discuss the future of citizen 
participation within the program. 


(5) As mentioned in Part I, the joint effort between Community 
Schools, P.F.D. and Parks and Recreation with regard to reopening 
municipally owned recreation centers and bringing services to other 
municipal buildings seems to be a worthwhile initiative. This type 
of inter-agency collaboration appears to maximize service delivery 
and could be taken further. 
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V._ Agency Priorities: Based upon your discussions with agency 
officials, community groups and leaders and your own observations, 
please discuss which current agency programs or policies appear to 
"fit" (i.e. complement) your suggested list of new priorities and 
which do not. Please list reasons why and potential savings as a 
result of cutting back or eliminating those programs or policies. 


The priorities of Community Schools appear to be extremely 
consistent with the Mayoral agenda. Those priorities are, simply, 
to operate programs within the neighborhood itself, which address 
specific neighborhood needs, and to involve conmunity residents in 
the decision-making process. 


The program priorities of Community Schools include; education, 
recreation, day care, counseling, job training, cultural activities, 
senior citizen services and additional areas which are designed to 
promote community-based activities. In our examinations and 
discussions we have not found any inconsistencies in programs which 
would necessitate cutbacks. 
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VI. Effectiveness and Efficiency: To the extent time allows, please 


evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency of existing key programs 
of this agency. It is understood that the response will largely be 
qualitative not quantitative and that additional work will be needed 
to accurately answer this question. To the extent that you 
observations and those of canmunity groups and leaders permit, 
please attempt to make those judgements. 


Overall, the Community Schools progrms appear to be efficiently 
run and cost-effective. The money raised through grant proposals 
and donated services far exceeds the city allocation for the 
department. There are, however, some major efficiency problems and 
areas which will require much closer examination. 


(1) The agency has to contract out the fiscal management of its 
grants at a loss of, at least, 10% of the revenue these grants make 
available. The agency pays out well in excess of $150,000.00 per 
year to outside fiscal managers, the central office has an effective 
and capable administration and finance staff. The Central Office 
fiscal management capabilities could be greatly expanded at a much 
lower cost than the contracted mechanism. 


This would require some substantial work but the savings 
generated would greatly assist in addressing the fiscal shortage of 
the agency. 


(2) The mechanism used for distributing city funds to the various 
regions is extremely inefficient. Funds are distributed on the 
basis of the number of schools contained in a region. This 
across-the-board type of funding offers no incentive to those 
schools who run larger programs to continue to do so, and offers no 
incentives to the weaker schools to expand services. 


Some type of bottan-to-top budget process would appear more 
desirable. Schools could be given a portion of their city funds 
across-the-board. It would be important to provide each local 
administration with enough money to do the basics. Money for 
building managers, administrative assistants, local administrators 
and phones should be provided to the local boards. A second phase 
of the budgeting process could be developed which would allow local 
boards to request funds for direct services or additional support 
staff to deal with the management of programs funded with non-city 
revenue. 
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(3) The management of Cammunity Schools "Special Projects" such as 
the Title XX Counseling Program, City Roots, Conmunity Child Care 
and Occupational Literacy is scattered. The system is almost Feudal 
in nature. 


Each Project has a Project Director and in some instances other 
support staff who work out of the Community Schools central office. 
The formal linkages between the central office administrators and 
project directors is not always clear. There are, in same 
instances, duplications of effort between special project 
administrators, central office administrators, and local 
administrators. These duplications are not only wasteful, but are 
also troublesome in that they pramote conflicts between the local 
boards and the central administration. 


It would be worth pursuing some type of strategy which would 
pull the special projects into the larger community school 
operation. This process would include examining the financial, 
personnel and policy supervision structures for these programs. 


Again, the overall efficiency and cost effectiveness of services 
in the agency appears to be good. However, as pointed out, it could 
be improved substantially in the areas of fiscal management, 
administration and coordination of some services. 


It should be noted in closing that the Community Schools 
provides between $3 to $4 worth of services for every city tax 
dollar it receives. This is fairly unique and deserves due credit. 
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VII. Early Initiatives: Please make suggestions to the Mayor-elect 
concerning quick or early initiatives needed to be undertaken by the 
new Administration. This does not mean that the initiative must be 
completed quickly, but simply that it be begun quickly. 


(1) One early initiative would be a meeting with the Mayor's staff 
and representatives from all of the local councils in order to 
discuss the continued role of the community school councils. This 
meeting should include council chairs, local coordinators and 
City-wide board representatives. 


Any immediate move to reaffirm the Plan of Operations should be 
approached cautiously. 


(2) In order to involve the neighborhood cuncils inmediately, an 
internal budget preparation process for community schools should be 
developed quickly. This could be a camplex process but an early 
start could have several advantages. One advantage would be that a 
much clearer picture could be developed of the needs of local 
schools and boards. Another would be increased citizen 
participation which would develop around this effort. 


(3) A complete and thorough analysis of current fiscal management 
systems must be initiated. If community schools could set up its 
own fiscal management system by using its own centrl office staff, 
tremendous amounts of money could be saved. Extra staff which would 
be required could be paid for through these savings. 


(4) Many of the schools currently have hot lunch programs and 
activity centers for senior citizens. A close relationship between 
Community Schools and the Conmission on Elderly Affairs should be 
developed quickly in order to make best use of resources existing in 
the neighborhoods and to increase outreach to elders. 
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VIII. General Recommendations: Based upon your observations and 
those of community groups and leaders, please make any relevant 
recommendations pertaining to this agency. 


(1) A camplete analysis of the current local administrative and 
governance structure should be undertaken. The regional structure 
which currently exists (being the combining of local administrative 
authority of two and three schools) is working well in same areas 
but not in others. The program is geared toward a school-based 
management which in same cases is impossible under the regional 
structure. The analysis team should include people who are familiar 
with the program and its history. 


(2) Community Schools certainly appears to have excellent potential 
for expanding city services to the neighborhoods. Senior jShuttles, 
B.N.B.L. (Boston Neighborhood Basketball League) services from Parks 
and Recreation, and youth services could be effectively and credibly 
run out of this agency if there was a substantial cammitment to 
rebuilding its base. 


(3) The role of the central office requires examination. This 
relates to same of the overall! problems outlined earlier in the 
report. It also involves the whole issue of accessibility to the 
Administration. The central office's role can be viewed very 
differently if the new administration provides it with more access. 
Were this to happen, the scope of the central office role could be 
greatly expanded. 
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I. Agency Facts, Data, Statistics 


The Mayor's Office of Consumer Affairs and Licensing was created froma 
merger of the Boston Consumer's Council and the City Licensing Division by 
Executive Order of the Mayor in October, 1980. Each division maintained its 
separate and distinct functions, with the Mayor's expressed hope that, "the 
privilege of being licensed by the city carries with it the burden of 
responsibility and integrity to the consumer." Unfortunately, it is not clear 


that this form of cooperative enforcement has been widespread or effective. 


There are 16 employees in the Office of Consumer Affairs and Licensing. 
Three of these employees had been reassigned to the Registry Department, which 
was also headed by the Commissioner of Consumer Affairs and Licensing. It 
should be noted that the Commissioner has been salaried from the Registry, not 


from the Consumer and Licensing Office budget. 


Licensing revenue amounted to $390,521.00 in FY 1983. The major sources 
of income were peep shows ($88,320, 13 locations), non-arcade coin-operated 
machines ($74,272, 327 locations) and arcades ($44,712, 16 locations). The 
Consumer Affairs division received roughly 48,000 calls in 1982 of which 
26,000 went to a recorded consumer advisory message. Only 2232 of the calls 
to the Complaints/Inquiry line resulted in the opening of a case. The vast 


majority of calls were handled without investigation. 
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Consumer Affairs received a $21,500 grant in FY 1983 from the State 
Attorney General's Office. In return, the Consumer's Office accepts 
complaints referred to the Attorney General from Boston residents. Many of 


the Consumer Division's cases are referred to it by the Attorney General. 


A lengthy jurisdictional battle between Consumer Affairs and Licensing 
(appointed by the Mayor) and the Licensing Board for the City of Boston 
(appointed by the Governor) was recently resolved in court. The ruling was in 
favor of the Licensing Board, and ummeld its authority to license any 
entertainment or premises with food, alcoholic beverages, soft drinks, or 
amusement devices. The Licensing Division, on the other hand, has 
jurisdiction in such areas as one-day entertainment licenses, theatres, and 


video games. 


II. Agency Problems 


Licensing Division 


The Office of Consumer Affairs and Licensing is currently involved in a 
conflict over the setting of licensing fees that could cost the city a large 
portion of its yearly revenue from this office. In 1981, the Office of Fiscal 
Affairs evaluated each department's fee structure and sent a package of 
increases to the city council for approval. The council approved increases 
for all departments except for the Licensing Division. The former 
Commissioner suspects that the state-appointed Licensing Board lobbied the 


council to reject increases for the Licensing Division. 
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The former Commissioner and her deputy researched and discovered a special 
statute dating back to 1830 that allows the Mayor of Boston to license 
entertainment and to set fees administratively. In October, 1982 they issued 
amended regulations that included fee increases which took effect January 1, 


1983. They were the first Licensing Division increases since 1976. 


The State Licensing Board and some licensees argued, however, that the new 
fees were in violation of recent General Laws that capped licensing fees at 
$100. The Deputy Commissioner argues that another special statute allows 
Boston to set fees for anything without regard to the General Laws. The issue 
is before the courts in First Amendment Limited vs. City of Boston and 
Licensing Board for the City of Boston vs. City of Boston. Although the new 
fees are in effect and are being collected, some licensees are paying them 


directly to the courts, pending resolution of the court actions. 


The Deputy Commissioner feels that, without the passage of an ordinance 
that allows the Mayor to set fees within specified limits, the chances of a 
favorable finding in the courts is uncertain. Me such ordinance was filed 
with the council in September 1983, but no hearings have been held to date. 
The dubious legal ground on which the Licensing Division is basing its fees 


thus remains a serious problem. 
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Consumer Affairs 


The Consumer Affairs Division has suffered a loss of identity and 


visibility as a result of the merger with Licensing in 1980. 


The fact that many of the calls received are referred to the Division by 
the State Attorney General's office indicates a lack of awareness of the 


existence of Consumer Affairs on the part of city residents. 


III. Agency Policy Initiatives 


Licensing 


The former Commissioner planned to blitz the city with licensing 
investigators in order to bring unlicensed establishments of all types into 
compliance and to increase revenues. She reported that this type of operation 
was previously successful with the help or staff temporarily assigned from 


other departments. 


The office has filed a Home Rule petition with the legislature that would 
allow it the power to fine violators of licensing regulations. The petition 
would also raise from 14 to 16 the age limit for daytime use of video games. 


Current state law prohibits those under 14 from playing video games before 2 


p.m. 
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Consumer Affairs 


The Deputy Commissioner has developed a plan to increase manpower in the 
office through the use of student interns. In 1978 there were 18 consumer 
investigators based in the neighborhoods in Little City Halls. Current staff 
consists of 5 investigators, of which one has been transferred to the City 
Registry. The Attorney General has given permission for BiBte grant monies to 
be used to pay for 4 wark-study students this year. They would be assiqed 
mainly to consumer mediation cases. The cost to the city is roughly $200 per 


semester per student. 

The office is also contemplating seeking a special statute that would 
allow it to prosecute its own consumer complaint cases. The former 
Commissioner claims there are a number of cases rejected by the Attorney 
General each year that the office would prosecute, if given the power. 
IV. New Priorities 

Consumer Affairs Division 

1) ‘The option of merging the Consumer Affairs Division with the new 


Mayor's Office of Constituent Servicés should be studied immediately 


and in more depth. 
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2) 


The Consumer Affairs Division receives many general information and 
referral calls, and almost one quarter of its calls relate to housing 
matters. There is thus a potential for great overlap with 


Constituent Services. 


Differentiations between the two office do exist, however, where as 
Constituent Services seeks to resolve problems primarily related to 
city services, Consumer Affairs seeks to explain and enforce a 
specific and detailed body of consumer laws. Thus, if a merger were 
to be undertaken, separate staff people trained specifically in 


consumer law would have to be maintained. 


Savings in some staffing costs, as well as from separate overhead 


costs and outreach efforts could be gained from such a merger. 


Regardless of whether Consumer Affairs is merged with Constituent 
Services or is maintained in its current position, the following 


recommendations should be followed to upgrade its services. 


Outreach. The Consumer Affairs Division currently has very 
visibility, and must be promoted and publicized. The 
decentralization of the Division, by placement of staff in 
neighborhood locations is also recommended as a means of providing 


increased and more accessible services. 
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3) Enforcement. The Division must establish much closer coordination 
with the state Attorney General's office regarding the prosecution of 
consistent violators of consumer law. The Division is interested in 
petitioning for a special statute that would authorize it to conduct 
its own legal proceedings against offenders. We do not recommend 
that this be pursued. Rather than trying to duplicate the expertise 
and authority held by the Attorney General's office, the Division 


should seek to establish a more cooperative relationship with it. 


4) Funding. The Division should continue to seek grant monies from 
the Attorney General's office, and apply for an increase from the 
current 6% to 10% of the total state grant to more accurately reflect 


Boston's population. 


Licensing Division 


1) Enforcement. The Division should vigorously pursue the passage of 


a home rule petition which has been submitted, to allow the Division 


the power to levy fines against licensing violators. Current lack of 


enforcement ability impinges on the Division's effectiveness. 
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2) Fee Setting. An immediate resolution must be reached over the 
current court dispute regarding the Division's ability (or lack 
thereof) to set and increase licensing fees. The new commissioner 
must work with the City Council to determine the possibility of that 
body passing an ordinance which would authorize the Division to set 


fees, and thus resolve the dispute. 


3) In-house legal staff, with specific knowledge of the law as it 
relates to consumer affairs and licensing, should be maintained in 


order to facilitate handling of cases. 

4) The new administration should continue to study the relationship 
between the Licensing Division and the Boston Licensing Board to 
determine how licensing functions for the city may be most 


efficiently handled. This will require some detailed legal research 


beyond the scope of this subcommittee. 


V. Effectiveness and Efficiency 


Licensing 


The Licensing Division has been effective in the areas described below. 
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Virtually all staff, including the Commissioner do field work. 
Eritertainment that was previously unlicensed (dancing schools) have recently 
been brought under licensing requirements. ‘Total revenues collected, 
$390,000, exceed the total agency budget of $300,000. (Yet this cannot be 
positively recorded until the legal dispute over the Division's fee-setting is 
resolved.) Community input in applications for video game licenses, through 
zoning board hearings, has prevented this issue from developing into a major 


controversy. 


Effectiveness of this Division could be improved by granting it 


enforcement powers as recommended in the previous section. 


Consumer Affairs 


Staffing appears to be sufficient to handle the current caseload. Most 
calls are for basic information/referral and are easily resolved. Moving 
staff to the neighborhoods would improve the efficiency of the investigators, 
since the would be closer to and have better knowledge of neighborhood 


businesses and be more easily accessible to consumers. 
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I. COMMISSION DATA: 
History and Overview 


The Commission on Handicapped Affairs of the City of Boston was 
established in 1971 to address the needs, issues and concerns that 
confront the handicapped community. Originally, the Commission 
would meet monthly with a member of the Mayor's staff to discuss and 
recommend changes in the structure or programs of city departments 
to insure that those departments or programs were accessible to the 
handicapped. The structure and thrust of the commission changed 
with the addition of paid staff in 1979, who were responsible for 
implementing programs and projects recommended by the Commission. 
With the additiom of staff, the Commission was able to extend the 
scope of the services it could provide. It not only could help 
facilitate change in city departments but it could provide a 
direct link between the handicapped individual and city services. 
The Commission also advocates for the handicapped community on 
issues that are not directly linked to the delivery of city 
services, but which are of general concern to disabled persons. 


The Commission has an Advisory Council consisting of seven 
members, all of whom are appointed by the Mayor for a tenure 
co-terminus with his administration. In addition to the seven 
member Advisory Council, the Commission has a staff of four 
employees. 


The staff positions include: 


- a Commissioner 

- an Assistant Commissioner 

- a Case Coordinator/Social Worker 
- an Office Manager/Secretary 


II. PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE COMMISSION 


In examining the problems confronting the Commission on 
Handicapped Affairs, the subcommittee looked at the delivery and 
quality of their services, the accessibility of their services and 
the effectiveness of the Commission in furthering the interests and 
concerns of handicapped persons. Through discussions with communiy 
groups, advisory council members and Commission staff, the 
subcommittee found that most of the problems encountered by the 
Commission are due to the limited size of the staff. The following 
is a list of the major problems that have not been addressed by the 
ity: 


a) Qe of the most distressing problems confronting the 
Commission is that the office space it occupies in City 
Hall is inaccessible to their clients. The Commission is 
housed in two small offices currently located within the 
Rent Control Commission, with insufficient space to easily 
maneuver a wheelchair. 
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b) 


e5| 


d) 


The Commissioner of Handicapped Affairs has not been 
allowed input into city department meetings. The current 
commissioner feels that this has limited the Commission's 
efforts to open city facilities and services to handicapped 


persons. 


Poor interdepartmental policy coordination has hampered the 
Commission's ability to ensure accessibility of city 
departments and programs for handicapped persons. 


Concerning the accessibility of city properties, the 
Commission has no review role in the planning stages of 
either new city facilities or in the remodeling of existing 
property, to insure that the structures are truly 
accessible to handicapped persons. 


III. CURRENT COMMISSION INITIATIVES: 


The Commission on Handicapped Affairs has been consistently 
involved with new projects and programs. The subcommittee has been 
made aware of several initiatives that are currently in the planning 
stages or early stages of completion, that warrant the attention of 
the new administration. 


They are as follows: 


a) 


b) 


co) 


d) 


The commission is involved with a project which combines 
government and private partnership to make Faneuil Hall 
accessible to the handicapped. The end result of this 
initiative will be the installation of a wheel chair lift 
and the installation of handicapped bathrooms in Fanaiil 
Halle 


The Commission is participating in a new state-wide network 
of offices and commissions acting to advise municipal 
governments on disability issues. 


The Commission is currently updating the city's Access 
Guide, which provides handicapped persons with a detailed 
listing of accessible restaurants, theaters, public 
places, etc. 


Access to city services for those with hearing-impairments 
is being improved by installing TDD phones in 11 key city 
offices, such as the Police "911" emergency service, the 
Mayor's Office, Fair Housing Commission, Elderly Hotline, 
etc. 
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IV.. AGENCY PRIORITIES: 


The Commission on Handicapped Affairs provides the city's 
handicapped residents with four basic services: Information and 
referral casework, advocacy, and lobbying. The subcommittee 
examined the four priorities of the Commission as follows: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


Information and Referral 


The Commission on Handicapped Affairs provides information 
on: City services, Housing, Transportation, Health Care, 
State Services, Pending Legislation and a host of other 
services available to handicapped persons. The Commission 
can also refer the individual to the correct agency or 
organization Which can assist the client with his/her 
inquiry or problem. 


Case Work 


The Commission has a caseworker/social worker who, in 
addition to other office functions, does intake and 
follow-through for more complex client assistance cases. 


Advocacy 


The Commission has been a major advocate for the rights of 
the handicapped not just in the city but also statewide and 
nationally. The Commission seeks to remove physical, 
attitudinal and programmatic barriers which impede equal 
access for persons with disabilities. 


Lobbying 


The Commission has lobbied for laws and ordinanmes at the 
city, state or national level which benefit handicapped 
persons. The Commission has made its staff available to 
speak at meetings and hearings where issues or laws were 
discussed which would have an impact on programs for 
handicapped persons. 


V. EARLY INITIATIVES 


The new administration should undertake two immediate 
initiatives in the area of handicapped affairs: 


The Mayor should indicate his support for equal access for 
handicapped persons by acknowledging the President's 
declaration of the 1980's as the "Decade of Disabled 
Persons". We believe that it is important for the city to 
demonstrate its fairness to all citizens by supporting 
efforts to enlighten people to the needs and concerns of 
those with disabilities. 


- The terms of the Commission's Advisory Council members have 
expired. The Mayor must appoint new members or reappoint 
all or some of the current members. The Council may 
consist of up to nine members. Appointments should be made 
to include service providers as well as handicapped 
individuals, and should include representatives from 
various disability populations. 


VI. NEW INITIATIVES 


The subcommittee recommends tht the new administration follow 
the suggestions provided to increase the capabilities of the 
commission. Many of the initiatives suggested would not require the 
city to expend extra revenue. The ones that do would be of nominal 
cost but of maximum benefit to the commission programs. 


Transportation 


a) The Commission should advocate to the MBTA and work closely 
with them to improve and expand "the RIDE" transportation 
system for handicapped individuals. Additional vehicles, a 
larger service area, more dependable service, and drivers 
who are sensitive to the needs of their clients are all 
needed. In addition, the special needs of disabled persons 
should be more strongly represented on the MBTA Advisory 
Board. 


b) The Commission should also coordinate with community-based 
transportation providers and with the Commission on Elderly 
Affairs to ensure full and efficient use of all 
transportation systems for handicapped and elderly 
populations (which often overlap). 


Hous ing 


The Commission should continue to play a strong advocacy role 
for the provision of modified housing units which are accessible to 
disabled persons. As federal subsidy programs diminish for private 
developers to provide such units, the Boston Housing Authority must 
be especially sure to provide a sufficient number of Single and 
family units for handicapped persoms. The BHA should consider 
reopening its Office for Handicapped Housing, and should carefully 
devise a system which sets priority criteria for obtaining a 
modified unit, but which is flexible enough to allow for true 
emergencies. Also, a disproportionate number of modified wits 
should not be placed in housing projects for the elderly. 
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Parking 


The City should enforce the newly created Handicapped Parking 
ordinance which establishes a $100.00 fine for unauthorized parking 
in designated handicapped parking spaces and a $100.00 fine for 
blocking a curb cut. The subcommittee further recommends that the 
Traffic and Parking Department be authorized to remove any vehicle 
which blocks a curb cut. (It should be noted that the fine monies 
are to be put in a fund which is to be used to finance public access 
projects -— ramps, curb cuts, etc. ) 


Schools 


The right of a handicapped student to have substantially the 
same choice schools as his non-disabled peer should be enforced by 
making all Boston Public Schools as fully accessible as possible. 


Accessibility: 504 Compliance 


The Commission should work closely with the Public Facilities 
Department to undertake physical modification plans to bring city 
buildings into compliance with federal laws mandating accessibility. 


VII. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Commission on Handicapped Affairs has provided many 
important and urgent services to address the needs and concerns of 
the handicapped community in Boston, and has a record of dedication 
rarely seen in government. It is with this in mind that the 
subcommittee makes the following general recommendations to 
strengthen the Commission. 


1) Interdepartmental Coordination 


Inter-—departmentsl policy coordination is essential to any 
efficient government. It is especially important to 
departments which are defined around a population group 
rather than a particular function. The new administration 
must reverse the neglect of the previous one by recognizing 
the important role of the Commission om Handicapped Affairs 
and assisting it in thoughtful policy planning with other 
city departments to ensure accessibility of programs to 
disabled persons. (For example, if the Election Department 
decides to move a polling place, it must be done with the 
knowledge to move to an accessible location. ) 
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2) 


3) 


4) 


The Commission's office must be moved to an accessible 
location within city hall. 


Personnel. 


The subcommittee recommends that two new staff positions be 
created within the Commission. 


a) 


b) 


504 Compliance Assistant - this position would help 
oversee the compliance of the city to the 504 
regulations. This position would be a liaison between 
the Commission and the Public Facilities Department. 
With the Federal Government calling for the compliance 
records of the city, and the potential loss of millims 
of dollars in Federal aid for failure to comply with 
504, this position is of much importance. 


Information and Referral Assistant - this position 
would allow the City to offer upgraded service in the 
area of information and referral. Since this has been 
and will continue to be the primary function of the 
Commission, it is believed that the city should make an 
effort to improve services in this area. 


Affirmative Action 


The subcommittee recommends that the city increase access 
to employment opportunities for handicapped persons. 
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The following document attempts to describe and evaluate the Boston 
Public Library. Because of time constraints, we have by necessity focused on 
general issues of the Boston Public Library as a whole and on the specifics of 
community library service. 


In addition to numbered attachments, support documents include the 
audited report trust funds, community testimony, a background article from 
Boston Magazine, relevant city ordinances and a list of people we contacted. 


The Boston Public Library is at a turning point: the Trustees are 
seeking a new director and Ray Flynn, a man with new and different vision for 
the city is Mayor. We sincerely hope that our efforts in writing this report 
will aid the City in improving the delivery of library services to all 
residents of the City. 


We wish to thank Library Director, staff, union officials, trustees, 
members of the Examining Committee and Advisory Committee, Save Our Library 
members, and other library patrons for their cooperation and assistatance. We 
spoke with residents from every neighborhood in Boston. This report 
represents the compilation and distillation of their collective views, wisdom 
and experience. 
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I. AGENCY DATA, FACTS AND STATISTICS 


The Boston Public Library at Copley Square is in reality two libraries; 
one a general circulation library and the other a public-non circulating 
research library, the only mumicipally supported facility of its kind in the 
country. The research library is housed in the McKim building, an 
extraordinarily beautiful architectural treasure. It possesses one of the 
world's largest and most varied collections of rare books, prints, and 
historical documents. The Copley facility also houses the Eastern Regional 
Library, a state funded program (21 staff positions) which services the 
eastern part of the commonwealth with library materials and services. The 
Library also owns the old Charlestown Armory which is slated to become a 
library-run archive for the city. There are 25 branch libraries, 7 of which 
are reading rooms with no professional staff. Service is also provided at 
elderly housing sites and nursing homes via the Extension Services Department 
and at the Kirstein Business Branch downtown. 


There are 214,292 cardholders. 70,387 are non-residents of Boston. 
Approximately one half of the Copley Square building users live outside the 
city. Students at local colledges and universities are particularly heavy 
users of the facility. 


494 people work for the Boston Public Library: 38 are in management, 318 
belong to AFSME-AFL-CIO #1526 representing para-professionals and 138 belong 
to The Professional Staff Association representing the professional 
librarians. The bindery employees (9) are represented by Graphic Arts 
International Union AFI-CIO #600. Union officials and a breakdown of 
employees are listed on Attachment 1. 


TRUSTEES: As specified in the City Charter, there are five Trustees of the 
Boston Public Library who are to be appointed to five-year terms expiring on a 
staggered basis so that the Mayor names one new trustee annually in May. 

Under the previous city administration, trustees served on a holdover basis 
which, many people felt, eliminated the check provided for by a board of 
trustees. The current trustees are serving official five year terms although 
in two cases they will have actually served for less than five years when 
their terms expire. The trustees are: 


TERM First Appointed 
William Bulger 1980-85 1983 
Doris Kearns Goodwin 1979-84 1983 
Paul Parks, President 1982-87 1979 
Micho Spring 1983-88 1980 
James Young 1981-86 1980 


Attachment 2 lists their addresses and phone numbers. 
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The Trustees serve in a dual capacity as a charitable corporation and 
also as an administrative agency. The Library endowment is approximately $8.5 
million, the income of which is mostly spent on books and materials. The 
Library is also beneficiary of the John DeFerrari Trust Fund whic is 
adminstered by the Shawmut Bank. When the fund, which was $1 million in 1967, 
surpasses $2 million, the interest is supposedto be distributed quarterly to 
trustees to spend at their discretion. The management of this fund leaves 
much to be desired. 


The Library publishes an annual report (City Document 15) detailing 
library activities and (as of this year) the report of the Examining Committee. 


EXAMINING COMMITTEE: The Examining Committee, established in 1853 by a city 
ordinance, consists of "not less than five persons, not members of the board, 
who with one of the board as chairman shall examine the library and make to 
the board a report of its condition." They are appointed annually by the 
Trustees for one year terms beginning in My. The Committee had been inactive 
for years and only became reactivated upon community pressure in face of the 
severe budgetary cutbacks of 1980. The report contained in City Document 
15-1983 (the Committee's report for 1981) was their first printed report in 
fifteen years (Attachment 3). There are currently eighteen members, most of 
whom are city residents; only two committee members are minorities. 


The Examining Committee is presently involved in assessing the entire 
library system. They have divided into subcommittees to study and report upon 
branch libraries, the McKim Building, research library, general library, 
public relations, state aid and funding, and rare books. Their report should 
be a useful tool in evaluating the Library operation. 


Philip McNiff, Director of the Library since 1965, resigned in Jue, 


1983. The Trustees, with the aid of an Advisory Committee and part-time 
consultant, are engaged in a search for a new director. 
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Members of the Advisory Committee are: 


Mr. Sam Bass Warner, Jr. 
24 West Cedar Street 
Boston, MA 02108 


Professor william V. Shannon 
25 Lenox Street 
Brookline, MA 02146 


Rev. Michael Haynes 
Twelfth Baptist Church 
150 Warren Street 
Roxbury, MA 02119 


Mrs. Bettina Norton 
6 Rollins Place 
Boston, MA 02114 


Dr. Robert R. Spillaine 
Superintendent of Schools 
Boston Public Schools 

26 Court Street 

Boston, MA 02108 


Mr. Ithiel Pool 
105 Irving Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


Rev. Spencer M. Rice 
Trinity Church 
Copley Square 
Boston, MA 02116 


Mr. Thomas Boylston Adams 
60 State Street, Room 920 
Boston, MA 02109 


Mr. Philip J. McNiff 
101 Waban Hill Road 
Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 


Liam Kelly, former Assistant Director, is serving as Acting Director in 
the interim. 
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STRUCTURE: 


The organizational chart submitted by the Library describes the Library 
as it was structured in 1980. Some changes should be noted. There is no 
longer a Development Office. Development functions have been carried out by 
the Director and assistants. The branch library regions were rearranged. The 
Jamaica Plain and Connolly branches are now part of the Dudley region. The 
Multi-lingual branch, Hospital, and Bookmobile programs have been eliminated. 


FUNDING SOURCES: 


The Boston Public Library has a $15 million operating budget. It 
receives: 


- $12.1 million from the city, 

- $2 million from the state via the Library of LAST Recourse 
Program 

- $350,000 for the Eastern Region Program also from the state, 

~ $380,000 in income from Trust Funds 


The Poston Public Library also receives federal support from the Library 
Services and Construction Act, National Fndowment for the Humanities which 
funds programming and Title IIC money which finances cataloging and 
preservation work. 
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II. AGENCY OR PROGRAM PROBLEMS 
TRUSTEES 


The original appointment procedures for appointment of Trustees provided 
for a measure of checks and balances between City Hall and the Boston Public 
Library, a relationship that was thwarted under the previous mayor through the 
use Of holdover appointments and by his naming of an acting deputy mayor to 
the post of Trustee. The official city hall liaison to the Boston Public 
Library actually worked directly under the same deputy mayor. This caused 
confusion and many felt this was a conflict of interest. 


EXAMINING COMMITTEE 


The Examining Committee, which became inactive in 1967, is once again a 
functioning group. Its size has historically ranged from 5 to upwards of 30 
and has at various times been selected on an at-large or on a ward-by-ward 
basis. It presently is meant to be filled by an at-large group of twenty 
(two members have resigned leaving eighteen). Most of the group are city 
residents (15) but they tend to be concentrated in the Back Bay/Beacon Hill 
area (12). There are only two black members. No other minority groups are 
represented. 


FUNDING: 


The Boston Public Library operates the only municipally-funded research 
library in in the country. It is, in reality, the reference library for the 
entire commonwealth. (Attachment 4 affirms the validity of this description. ) 
Many people rate it second only to the New York Public Library (which is not 
in fact public but a private non-profit institution). Through the generosity 
of the legislature, lobbying efforts undertaken by the Library Lobby and other 
interested citizens across the Commonwealth, and with efforts from the Poston 
Public Library, state aid funding levels increased from 10¢ per capita 
($350,000) in 1982 to 37 1/24 per capital ($2,000,000) in 1983 (Attachment 
5). It is essential, especially in light of the financial restrictions 
imposed by Proposition 2 1/2, that the cost of research library personnel be 
bourne by sources other than property tax revenues. 


There is no development office at the Boston Public Library. Other than 
the lobbying effort described above, there have been no major fund raising 
efforts since the Library's Centennial in 1953. Qmly one person works on 
grants and proposals, and these grants only benefit the Central Library. This 
is an area that needs to be addressed with energy and a sense of urgency. 
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The Library policy regarding the donation of money and materials by 
individuals and Friends' Groups (traditional support groups for public 
libraries) actually discourages donations. When gifts are accepted by the 
Boston Public Library, individuals and groups often do not even receive form 
thank you letters in acknowledgement of their largesse. 


ADMINISTRATION: 


Management union relations at the Boston Public Library are notoriously 
bad. The wuion grievance level is the highest in the city. We did not study 
the union situation in depth because we understood that the Perscnnel 
Committee of the Transition Team would be addressing this aspect of the Boston 
Public Library operations. It is an area that will require much attention and 
perhaps some outside help from city labor experts. Staff morale is low and 
probably accounts in part for the high turnover rate of employees. 


CENTRALIZATION: 


For the last few years, great emphasis has been placed on the 
Centeral/Research Library to the detriment of commmity library service. The 
library's reputation as one of the world's great libraries attracts students 
and scholars from throughout the world at the expense of the city's taxpayers 
who have seen the quantity and quality of community service they receive 
steadily diminish. 


The focus of library interest and planning has been concenterated on the 
upkeep and improvement of the Copley facility which appears to be well run, 
clean, and maintained. The body of any recent Boston Public Library annual 
report or newsletter (FOCUS) is comprised of accounts of Central Library 
activities, accomplishments, and programs. This is indeed reflective of the 
Philosophy of library service that is emphasized in Boston. 


Branch librarians do not play a strong role in the decision making 


process. Decisions are made at the top with little input from those directly 
affected by policy decisions. 
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BRANCHES: 


-Staff. Five of the city's twenty-five branch libraries have no 
professionals. Many of the others have only part-time professional 
staff. Shared staffing and reading rooms result in inferior perscmal 
service and materials, the latter because of centralized and therefore 
more standardized ordering. 


There are only eight children's librarians working in the 
neighborhoods. (The library has four unfilled children's librarian's 
slots that it has been unsuccessful in filling due to, among other 
things, low salaries, the city residency requirement and the new emphasis 
on computer careers at library schools.) 


The acting director states that he does not anticipate the 
resumption of 1980 staffing levels in branch libraries -levels which in 
themselves represent cutbacks from the service levels of the 70's. 


-Collections. Librarians also have little control in assembling book 
collections. Books must be ordered from one book jobber off a set list 
of titles which limits the librarians in assembling collections that are 
of interest to the diverse economic, ethnic and language groupings they 
serve. Libraries are charged for books off their book budgets when they 
are ordered, not when they are received. Since many books never reach 
their destinations, this procedure further decreases the benefit of 
already small book budgets. 


Branch libraries receive little, if any, funding and support for 
Friends' Groups neighborhood programming, public relations and fund 
raising efforts. The gift policies of the Boston Public Library 
discourage gifts to branch libraries. If a book donated to the library 
is not in the Copley collection, it is acquisitioned for that collection 
often without notification to the donor. Branch groups wishing to donate 
neighborhood historical material to their neighborhood libraries have 
found that only Copley may receive it. 


-Facilities. Branch libraries are underutilized as free public meeting 
places. Libraries would seem to be ideal sites for tutoring, literacy 
and other educational activities but flexible policy has severely limited 
any community use of space that is supported by the taxpayers. 
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-Circulation. Branch library users do not have the same access that 
suburban users have to the Boston Public Library inter-library loan and 
library of Last Recourse Programs. For example, Reference Library 
materials may circulate to suburban library systems but not to Boston's 
neighborhoods which financially support the Reference Library to a larger 
extent than any Massachusetts municipality. 


Trust fund dollars entailed for use at branch libraries have been 
used to replace rather than supplement and enrich the city's 
expenditures on Library services. The most blatant example occurs at the 
Dudley District Branch where trust fund income which is suppose to be 
spent on "literary instructive purposes", instead substitutes for the 
book budget of $25,000 of city funds. This practice leaves the community 
doubly deprived. Branch Library staff and users do not receive an 
accounting of how entailed trust funds are spent, another policy which 
could be detrimental to the encouragement of financial donations. 


PHYSICAL MAINTENANCE: 


Since maintenance responsibilities are the charge of the Building 
Services Depatment, branch librarians have no control over building 
cleanliness and state repair - both are real problems citywide. The repair of 
broken windows sometimes takes years to accomplish. Many, if not most, of the 
branches are dirty with torn curtains or shades, the rule not the exception, 
with grounds maintenance almost non-existent. Security systems are grossly 
inadequate. Staffing cuts also play a role in creating poor physical 
conditions - poorly staffed and maintained libraries readily become targets 
for vandalism. 
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III. AGENCY POLICY INITIATIVES 
Search for New Director 


The Trustees, with the aid of an advisory committee and a part-time 
consultant are conducting a nation-wide search for a new director. Liam 
Kelly, former Assistant Director, is the Acting Director. The Advisory 
Committee has had nine-ten library experts come to assess the system and its 
needs. They are considering approximately twenty candidates experience at 
large city library systems or experience as administrators with large 
educational or cultural institutions. They hope to have identified three 
final candidates by June. 


Examining Committee: 


The Examining Committee is writing a complete report on all functions of 
the Library. They plan to complete the analysis by April, at which time they 
will submit their report to the Trustees. 


Capital Improvements 


The Boston Public Library is undertaking an ambitious renovation and 
expansion program funded by a $15 million city loan order. (A breakdown of 
planned expenditures is attached. See attachment #5.) Plans include: 


- A 12.3 million renovation of the McKim Building at Copley Square, 

~ $2.1 million for the conversion of the Charlestown Service Building 
into a city archive, 

- $500,000 for structural repairs and improvements at twelve branch 
buildings, 


Other Initiatives 


Within the last few months the Boston Public Library has initiated 
several changes which should improve library services: 


- The Poston Public Library and the Boston Public Schools are working 
cooperatively for the first time in years. Attachment 6 describes 


the program. 


- The Administration is designing a public needs assessment of library 
services (unfortunately without community input into the design). 


~ The Poston Public Library is addressing its personnel recruiting 
problem through the establishment of a training program for nine 
para-professionals who wish to become librarians. There are 
presently three vacancies in the program. They are also advertising 
nationally to fill professional vacancies. 
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National Endowment for the Humanities programming funds will be 
expanded from three to six neighborhood sites. 


A staff member has been assigned to supervise the day-to-day 
physical maintenance of branch libraries. 


The Boston Public Library, Boston College, Boston Public Schools and 
The Bostonian Society are developing cable TV programs for high 
school audiences. 


Librarians are now allowed to order replacement materials when 
needed. 
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IV. NEW PRIORITIES 


Before and throughout his campaign, Mayor Flynn pledged his support for 
better branch library services. Toward that end, the Mayor should appoint 
community-based branch library users to the Board of Trustees in order to 
ensure a measure of community input and control into Library policy making. 


Substantial improvement in service can be made without great financial 
outlay through the encouragement of decentralization, more community control 
and consequent greater degree of accountability. 


The Mayor has also proposed that the cost of city institutions be bourne 
by the users. In the Boston Public Library's case, about 1/2 of the Library 
users are not city residents. The Mayor should actively seek increased state 
funding and the assistance of the various educational, scholarly and cultural 
institutions in developing in-kind contributions to the Library whic they so 
heavily use. 


The Mayor must ensure that all neighborhood libraries have professional 
and para-professional staff especially if campaign pledges to improve public 
education are to be effective. The Library is an important education 
resource, especially when school is not in session. 


V. AGENCY PRIORITIES 


The Library's philosophy of centralization and emphasis on the 
Central/Research Library does not fit with the new administration's priority 
for neighborhood input and service delivery. 


The investment of $14.5 million of property tax revenue in renovation and 
expansion of research facilities as: opposed to $500,000 designated 
neighborhood/community service facilities seems to solidify the trend towards 
centralized research service at the expense of more generalized community 
service. It would seem to be more in tune with the Mayor's philosophy of 
neighborhood service to spend more of this bond in the neighborhoods whose 
taxpayers will be paying for it for years to come. 


The Library must re-examine its philosophy and, with the assistance of 
neighborhood library patrons, develop and extend the same sense of vision and 
pride it has for the Central Library to all its branches and outreach services. 


The agency initiatives discussed in Section III are all welcome and 
positive steps towards improving city library services. 
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VI. EFFECTIVENESS AND EFFICIENCY 


Because of time constraints it was impossible to assess the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the entire library system. 


In general, however, we can say that the Central and Research Library 
seems to be extremely well maintained. Public perception of programming and 
exhibits is one of excellence and variety. One of the library 
administration's least effective areas lies in fund development. 


The lack of systematic fundraising or public relations, and confusing 
gift policy, inhibit the Library's potential for growth and have encouraged 
the Library's long and heavy reliance on property taxes as its primary funding 
source. 


Branch library services are effective to the extent that they are 
available. The assignment of librarians to multiple sites and the use of 
- so-called reading rooms in conjunction with decreased book budgets and hours 
have led to less use - a dangerous trend which encourages the next so-called 
logical step of increasing "efficiency" by closing branches with low 
circulation figures or of turning them into reading rooms. 


Further forces impeding efficiency are, as mentioned before, the 
centralized organizational structure which discourages employee initiative and 
the lack of real community input in library policy-making. 


VII. EARLY INITIATIVES 


1) The Mayor or his designee should be appointed to the Advisory Committee 
which is assisting the Trustees in the search for a new director, and 
stress the criteria of a strong commitment to community library services 
as well as strong fundraising abilities. 


2) The Mayor should lend his support to lobbying efforts to increase state 
funding of the library. 


3) The Mayor should appoint a community resident, neighborhood library user 
to the Board of Trustees. 


4) To maintain the independence and integrity of the Trustees, the Mayor 
should make a commitment to appoint trustees for five year terms with no 
use of holdover appointments, and concurrently, avoid the appearance of 
conflict of interest by not appointing city employees to trusteeships. 
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5) 


6) 


The Mayor should urge the Massachusetts Regents to reconsider their 
decision to disallow reasonably-priced library service courses at U MASS 
Boston. 


The Library should seek agreements with Simmons Library School and Poston 
University (which has library science courses for teachers) to provide 
in-kind services to the Boston Public Library (i.e. scholarships for 
staff, training sessions, and interns). 


The last two recommendations would help to overcome the Library's 


difficulties in finding qualified professional staff. 
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1) 


2) 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
Reorganization. 


Long-term goals for the Library should include a careful study of the 
present organizational structure of the library system. If private 
fundraising efforts are indeed inhibited because the research library is 
a "public" facility, then consideration should be given to making this 
component of the library a private, non-profit entity (along the lines of 
the New York Public Library System). 


Fundraising 


The establishment of an energetic and creative development fundraising 
and public relations office is of critical importance to the future of 
the library. (See attachment 9 for a description of the New York model 
and what a dynamic fundraiser can accomplish.) A key to implementing 
this recommendation is the appointment of a new director who has 
demonstrated ability not only in management appropriate to library 
systems, but who has exceptional public-relations and fundraising skills 
to employ in the service of a vision of a new and dynamic Boston Public 
Library. 


Private contributions should be sought for the restoration and 
preservation of the McKim's Building's beautiful architecture as well as 
for the special and unqiue collections it houses. Most Bostonians are 
unaware of the historical treasures which the Library possesses. 
Encouraging a sense of pride and care for these resources through public 
relations efforts is essential if the Library is going to enlist 
widespread private and corporate funding support. 


The Associates and Friends of the Library groups should be enlisted as 
allies in fundraising efforts. Library policy should enthusiastically 
encourage gifts of materials at all levels, and respect the wishes of the 
donor for their use. 


rt Be) 


3) 


Cooperative linkages with cultrual and other educational non-profit 
institutions which depend heavily upon the Library's resources should be 
developed to encourge some return form of support for the Library. 


The Library must also continue to lobby actively at the state level, in 
cooperation with the Library Lobby, Save Our Library Committees, and 
community members, to receive an increase in funding. The Walsh bill, 
which calls for an increase of state per-capita aid from 37 1/2¢ to 75¢ 
for support of the Library in recognition of its role as library of last 
recourse for the commonwealth, has been resubmitted to the Legislature, 
and should be vigorously supported. It is important, however, that if 
additional state aid is secured, the city not cut the library's budget 
accordingly, since the money gained should be spent to recover the 
community services that have suffered from previous periods of cutbacks. 


The development office should also seek out funding sources such as the 
National Endowment for the Humanities or City Arts Grants to conduct 
special programs in neighborhood libraries. 


Community Input 


In keeping with the Flynn Administration's philosophy of community input 
into departments and programs which are designed to serve them, we make 
the following recommendations. 


First, the Trustees should develop criteria for the selection of a more 
diverse Examining Committee, oe that is more representative of the 
city's population in terms of race, ethnicity and place of residency. 


In addition, communication and access to information must be improved 
between the Library administration and the taxpayers. The calendar of 
trustees' meeting, minutes of their meeting, and annual reports of the 
Boston Public Library and its Examining Committee should be easily 
accessible to interested citizens at all library locations. 

Additionally, all library locations should annually receive the audited 
copy of the trust funds report and an accounting of how trust fund income 
entailed for individual branches is spent. 


Lastly, but very importantly, a staff member at the Boston Public Library 
should be designated as a contact and support person for all Associate 
and Friends Activities . This person should have the responsibility of 
developing and assisting a citywide network of Friends groups. 
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4) 


5) 


6) 


Facilities. 


Maintenance and cleanliness of all library buildings must improve. 
Security systems must be upgraded and maintained. Any vandalism should 
get priority treatment before a vicious cycle of deterioration sets in. 


A new, flexible policy regarding use of branch facilities for special | 
programs (i.e. literacy courses) must be implemented. Current policy 
disallows such usage and thus stifles the potential for a more meaningful 
library presence in the community. 


Branch Libraries 


A larger proportion of the library budget should be spent in the 
neighborhoods. All branch libraries must be staffed with professionals, 
especially with childrens' librarians. This is a number one priority 
among community leaders across the city. Branches should have a minimum 
level of three staff members to prevent unscheduled shutdowns and cutback 
in hours due to staffing shortages. 


Librarians should be able to order materials from sources other than the 
main jobber in order to satisfy particular community needs. Special 
emphasis should be placed on increasing collections of ethnic and foreign 
language books and periodicals. 


Special Programs. 


Under the influence of the new administration, the library could embark 
upon an exciting new period of growth in creative programming. The 
Library Administration should not only reach out to Friends groups, but 
to other community-bsed agencies with creative programming proposals 
(i.e. the school volunteers for Boston and its "Reading Aloud" program 
for youth). Particularly, the Library and School Department should 
continue and intensify their cooperative efforts, especially during 
summer months when the previous school year's gain must be maintained. 
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COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL SERVICES TASK FORCE 


Agency reviewed: Veteran Services Department 


Prepared by 
Tom Lyons 
Jerry Turner 


Carolyn Lucas 
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DATASEAGTISIAND STATISTICS 


The Veterans Service Department was created to fullfill the state's mandate 
that each city or town provide financial and/or medical assistance to eligible 
veterans, their widows, parents and dependent children. The Department also 
provides job counselling, workshops, referral and placement for employable 


veterans. 


The Commissioner of the Veterans Services Department also oversees a Graves 


Registration Division. 


The FY 1984 budget is: 


Veterans Division $3j229:79) 
Graves Division 120,250 
TOTAL $3,341,041 


Approximately $2,500,00. is expended for direct financial assistance to 


veterans, and half of this amount is reimbursed to the city by the state. 


In FY 1983 the Veterans Services Department provided financial payments to 


9,870 veterans, with a total number of 14,857 beneficiaries. 


The Department has an average monthly caseload of approximately 800 clients, 


which includes requests for financial, employment, or informationa assistance. 


Veterans Services has a total of 28 employees. 
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II. 


If. 


AGENCY PROBLEMS 


The subcommittee was not directed to undertake an analysis of personnel 
structures in this Department, however, we feel from our evaluation of the 
Department that an examination of staffing structures and assignments should 


be done to see if staff are properly utilized. 


The employment services unit of the Department lacks a coherent policy. 
Periodic workshops on employment skills ( i.e. resume-writing, interviewing, 
etc.) are held, and veterans are then referred to the state's Department of 
Employment Security for job listings. There is little or no follow-up on this 
process, however, to see if veterans have actually utilized these services and 


sought employment. 


The Department does not undertake any actual job development. The 
Commissioner has established personal contacts with various businesses in the 


city, but there is no formal or comprehensive plan or effort in this area. 


AGENCY INITIATIVES 


The Commission is continuing its lobbying efforts to increase the level of state 
reimbursement for financial benefits to veterans from the current 50% to 75%. 
A bill to this effect is being resubmitted to the State Legislature by the Mass. 
Veterans Agents Association, and the Commissioner has indicated that there is 


a reasonable chance of its passage. 


The Department has been actively pursuing plans to erect a memorial to 
Boston's veterans of the Korean and Vietnam wars. The memorial will be 
located in the Fenway, along with the memorial to World War I and II veterans. 
The Commissioner has submitted a funding proposal to the White Fund for 


$500,000 and is awaiting a determination. 
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IV. 


NEW PRIORITIES 


The Veterans Services Department needs to be strengthened, and its role 


expanded to include more vigorous outreach, advocacy and information/referral 


functions. The subcommittee, therefore, makes the following recommendations. 


1. Employment Services 


The Department must redefine and strenghten its role in this area, and 


develop a clear departmental policy and guidelines for its achievement. 


Veterans unfortunately have one of the highest unemployment rates of any 


population group. An aggressive job training and development program in 


the Department would thus be extremely beneficial to veterans and would 


reduce the number dependent upon financial assistance. 
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b. 


The Department must establish a partnership with the Neighborhood 
Development and Employment Agency (NDEA) to undertake job 
development initiatives for veterans. It would be inefficient for the 
Veteran Services Department to duplicate the job development 
functions of NDEA, but it should design a promotional program 
which will make employers aware of the need to hire veterans, and 


seek hiring agreements from them. 


The Veteran Services Department should initiate discussions with 
the School Department to determine the feasibility of making the 
vocational training programs and facilities at the Humphrey 
Occupational Resources Center available to veterans after hours. 
There has been much discussion about the current underutilization 
of the Center, and veterans could benefit greatly from these 


resources. 


The Department's own workshops on job-hunting skills should be 
formalized, and made a requisite for any employable veteran 
receiving financial assistance. Staff should be professionally trained 
in job-counseling, and client progress should be carefully followed on 


a case-management basis. 
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Support Services for Troubled Veterans 


In general, the Department should invigorate its role as an advocate for 
veterans. Vietnam veterans in particular have faced a host of difficulties in 
readjusting in society, and need an advocate to help them secure the 


financial and social services which they need and deserve. 


a. Counseling Programs 
The Department should put together a directory of all drug, alcohol, 
family, and mental health counseling programs in the city, and 


determine which if any are particularly oriented to veterans. 


The Department should work cooperatively with existing programs 
such as the Vietnam Veteran Readjustment Center to ensure that 


veterans receive a full range of services. 


Information and Referral 


The Department's Information and Referral and Applications staff should 
participate in educational seminars about areas such as substance abuse, 
past-traumatic stress, Agent Orange, etc., so that they will be sensitive to 
special problems which may confront veterans, and able to do a 
comprehensive intake. Veterans are often (and understandably) hesitant to 
admit to problems of readjustment. A sensitive and well-trained staff at 


the Department is absolutely essential if veterans are to be well-served. 


a. Incarcerated Veterans 
The Department should establish an outreach program to incarcerated 
veterans, a population which by and large has been overlooked. They 
should be informed of financial assistance and social service programs 
which are available to them while in prison, and arrangements should be 
made to link them with the Department for employment assistance 
when they are released. Of particular concern to many of these 
veterans is the status of their discharge papers. The Department should 
inform them of the procedures for upgrading papers through the 


Veterans Administration, and should provide assistance in the process. 


Zee 
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c. Homeless Veterans 
A number of veterans have fallen through the cracks of this support 
system, and ended up on the streets. In cooperation with the Roxbury 
Multi-Service Center, which has been funded by the state to conduct a 
survey of all Boston veterans, the Department should attempt to reach 
out to these veterans and link them to the supports they so desperately 


need. 


AGENCY PRIORITIES 


The Veteran Services Department has focused its energies on providing 
financial assistance to veterans, as directed by the state. This is certainly a 
most basic and important need to address, but the subcommittee feels strongly 


that the Department can, and should, do more. 


The priority roles of the Department should be broadened to include advocacy 
and greater information and referral. In its role as advocate, the Department 
should establish cooperative links with the variety of community programs that 
exist to serve veterans in particular, as well as with broader social service 
programs. The Department must also advocate at the state and federal levels 


for programs which will aid Boston's veterans. 


As mentioned in earlier sections, the Department will be far more effective if 
it does more outreach and devlops its full potential for being a strong advocate 


for veterans. 
The effectiveness of the Department's employment programs, which are of 


great importance, must also be improved significantly by establishing a close 


partnership with NDEA, as suggested above. 
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VI. QUICK INITIATIVES 


1b 


Outreach 

Many of the individuals and veteran groups interviewed by _ this 
subcommittee feel that the Veteran Services Department's programs and 
benefits are still unknown to many of the city's veterans. In order to be 


effective, the Department must quickly remedy this situation. 


The first measure which the Department should initiate is an up-date of a 
brochure on services offered by the Department which was printed several 
years ago. The brochure should include detail and eligibility requirements 
on city programs as well as an outline of services provided by the state and 
federal governments. It should also cover a broad range of services, 
including: financial, employment, vocational, educational, recreational, 


health, substance abuse, counseling, emergency shelter, etc. 


The brochure should be widely distributed to community veterans 
Organizations, Community social service providers, the state Veterans 
Affairs Department, the V.A. Office, emergency shelters, penal institutions, 
Mass. Rehabilitation Commission local officer, and a variety of general 


public places such as libraries. 
The distribution of this brochure should be complemented by outreach 


though radio PSA's, cable TV programming, and lectures at appropriate 


community meetings. 
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VII. 


2. Memorial 


Planning for the design and contruction of a memorial to Boston's Korean 
and Vietnam Veterans must also proceed as quickly as possible as a sign of 


the city's support and pride for its veterans. 


This project requires thoughtful planning. As the memorial is an important 
tribute to our veterans, it should be planned in close cooperation with them. 
To achieve this, we recommend that the Mayor appoint an Advisory 
Committee made up of veterans from across the city which will assist in the 
design process and in carefully collecting a list of all names which should be 


included on the memorial. 


PErEG@lIivVENESS AND EFFICIENCY 


The effectiveness of the Veterans Services Department has been undercut 
by the previous administration's policies and usages of the Department and 
by insufficient outreach to inform veterans of services for which they are 


eligible. 


As mentioned in earlier sections, the Department will be far more effective 
if it does more outreach and develops its full potential for being a strong 


advocate for veterans. 
The effectiveness of the Department's employment programs, which are of 


great importance, must also be improved significantly by establishing a 


close partnership with NDEA, as suggested above. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Economic and Community Development Task Force recommends that the 
Mayor and members of the Administration take a leadership role in encouraging 
economic growth and all types of development throughout the City of Boston. 


This first step is of primary importance, and it will serve to put all 
parties involved in the development field on notice about the Mayor's 
intenticns. For too long development initiatives have divided our City into 
acceptable and unacceptable parts, i.e. the "Downtown" and the 
"Neighborhoods". These two components do not and cannot exist independently, 
and they must be treated as a whole. 


The Administration has a unique opportunity to coordinate and to execute 
new and exciting economic and community development strategies by acting on a 
well thought out policy that addresses many long ignored development needs. 


There are four important consideratims that can guide the 
Administration's efforts: 


fe) Job creation and expansion requires continued economic growth, 
particularly in light of a commitment to increasing jobs for 
Boston residents. 


fe) Improved delivery of vital City services is contingent upon 
increased tax revenues and more effective management of existing 
resources. 


fe) Boston's neighborhoods provide a previously untapped resource 
for economic and community development. Aggressive marketing of 
these opportunities, as well as addressing the basic City 
services needs of these areas, is essential. 


‘e) Successful economic and community development in Boston depends 
primarily om a creative, well coordinated, and cohesive policy 
that unites the neighborhoods with each other and Boston as a 
city with valuable development prospects. 


The Task Force was divided into three subcommittees in order to evaluate 
the agencies that are involved in Downtown development, Neighborhood 
Development, and Employment and Training. 


Each subcommittee examined the respective roles of the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority, the Neighborhood Development and Employment Agency, 
the Economic Development and Industrial Commission, the Landmarks Commission, 
as well as other agencies that have zoning jurisdiction and property disposal 
responsibility. 


We did not consider questions concerning how to reorganize or streamline 
these agencies. Rather we concentrated and focused on agency programs and 
fimctions, their merits and prcblems. 


DOWNTOWN DEVELOPMENT Ee 

Although this subcommittee mentions and examined many issues in its 
report, they felt it important to give emphasis to the following major 
points. They city's management of the development process must be improved 
and revised, primarily to address the concerns of access, accountability, and 
program availability. The creation of a position of a development ombudsman 
is recommended as cne part of the solution. 


Maintenance and revitalization of existing infrastructure that is required 
for increased development must never be an afterthought. Other elements such 
as the absence of police, increased traffic congestion, poor garbage pickup 
and badly maintained streets all compound problems and add to the perception 
that certain areas do not present viable development possibilities. 


Large downtown businesses provide the majority of jcbs in Boston. The 
Administration must work in conjunction with these businesses while improving 
the quality of education in Boston. Jobs for Boston residents means Boston 
residents must be educated and trained to be prepared for the current and 
future jcb market. Closer cooperation between the Administration and the 
institutions of higher learning is essential for success, and must be a 
priority. 


Economic growth must be consistent with the preservation of Boston's past, 
its historical landmarks, its waterfront, and its particular architectural 
styles. These elements make Boston unique, but also make Boston a desirable 
place for development. The Administration must insist that a balance be 
struck between preservation and development goals. 


Finally, the subcommittee recommended that special emphasis be put on 
streamlining the zoning process and creating a strategy to deal with the 
zening requirements of development. Poor planning and execution in this 
process can result in econcemic stagnation and frustration. 


NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT 


The absence of a plan ar strategy for economic and commmnity development 
in the neighborhoods has had a decidedly negative effect on the neighborhoods ' 
econemic stability. At this time no single agency is empowered to do planning 
for this type of development, nor do any of the agency's accept this 
responsibility on their own. While the Downtown areas have received specific 
and individualized attention, the commercial and industrial potential in the 
neighborhoods has been ignored. 


Layoffs as a result of Proposition 2 1/2, decreased federal funding, and 
the dismantling of the planning compcment at the BRA has exacerbated the 
situation. While the BRA states that it relinquished its planning authority 
to the NDFA it is now clear that this action in effect halted planning far the 
neighborhoods. 
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There are currently two agencies that are charged with coordinating 
development of this nature. NDEA operates a panoply of programs within its 
development division for targeted commercial districts, and attempts to also 
address the problems of neighborhood businesses and community development 
corporaticms. This erratic dispersal has the effect of buckshot -- too little 
in too many places. EDIC is the second agency, although it has a more 
specific role. This agency does industrial site marketing, and oversees three 
industrial parks in Boston. It has a critical role, and it needs to be 
strengthened and supported in its efforts to do better marketing of the 
available locations for industrial development in the neighborhoods. 


It is clear that the neighborhoods and their commercial businesses are a 
Significantly underutilized asset. Aggressive marketing of the neighborhoods 
benefits everyone, and the Administration must take the lead in such an 
effort. me agency should be designated to be the catalyst in this effort. 


The appropriate agency would be required to identify sites in the city 
that would qualify for commercial, industrial or government development. By 
government we mean the location of federal, state, or city operations in 
buildings that are in the neighborhoods instead of concentrating them in the 
core area. Sites such as Boston State Hospital, Crosstown Park, mill yards in 
Brighton, railyards in Readville as well as others can become vital parts of 
an "inner ring" of development. Boston must compete aggressively with the 
Quincys, Kendall Squares, Maldens and Framinghams to capture some of the "back 
office" operations of the City's major commercial and financial institutiqms. 
We cannot afford to let any more enterprises move elsewhere without trying to 
convince them to locate in our neighborhoods. It is extremely important for 
the City to offer assistance to companies that are having problems, that are 
looking to relocate, or actually closing up shop. We must assist them in 
overcoming barriers to successful operation, or to adapting to changing 
circumstances. 


Also it needs to be emphasized continually that the neighborhood people 
must be consulted through all of this process, and their needs and wishes must 
be assessed by the Administration. 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 


In light of the potential impact of the Boston Jobs for Boston Residents 
Ordinance on local and regional industry for years to come, this subcommittee 
recommends that the Mayor convene a meeting with representatives from labor 
and management in the Building Trades and the appropriate public officials to 
discuss and reach agreement on methods of implementation and monitoring the 
compliance with the ordinance. 


After reviewing the various programs that offer job and employment 
training, the subcommittee felt that it was important to make the following 
recommendations: 


NDEA must coordinate the City's training programs with those offered 
by the federal government, the state, labor unions and private 
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concerns. It is important that NDEA coordinate the programs it 
subcontracts with the jcb market. Consideration must be given to 
training people to be able to perform the jobs that the future is 
going to demand then. 


The same emphasis must also be put on educating Boston's youth. It 
cannot be repeated too often that quality education, particularly in 
the basic skills such as reading and writing, is essential to success 
in the job market. 


The subcommittee also felt that it was important to revitalize 
programs that provide support services, such as day care and job 
counseling to the participants of any programs. Without this type of 
support, the programs will not be available to many of those who need 
them the most. 
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II. Boston Redevelopment Authority 
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REPORT FORMS 


Task Force: Commmity and Economic Development Task Force 
Agency Reviewed: Boston Redevelopment Authority 
Program Reviewed: 


Date: 1/23/84 Prepared By: Downtown Subcommittee 


I. Agency Data, Facts and Statistics: While much of the facts concerning 
this agency or program is contained in the agency briefing bock, additional 
important data will also be discovered by the task force. Please briefly 
describe any additional items of information obtained as a result of your task 
force work. 


SRN SAE mTOR 


As Introduction: 


This evaluation of the Poston Redevelopment Authority--both 
administrative, operational, and programmatic-- has been based upon: review 
of numerous research and program reports and planning documents provided to 
the committee by the BRA; personal interviews conducted with BRA perscnnel; 
the knowledge and expertise of individuals outside the committee and the 
agency who have familiarity with agency operations and/or have been involved 
in the City's development process. 


While this report comments cn BRA perscmnel and administratve matters, it 
in no way has sought to evaluate the performance of individual staff members 
within the agency (under the purview of the Personnel Transition Team) nor the 
ability of the agency to function effectively aor efficiently within the 
present City governmental structure (the purview of the Reorganization 
Transition Team). 


It is clear that the role the Boston Redevelopment Authority has played-- 
and will continue to play-~in shaping Boston's physical growth (especially in 
the "downtown core", its primary focus) is both a critical and sensitive one. 
In this decade, it is projected that some $10 billion will be spent on 
downtown development alone. Over the next few years, the annual average 
construction rate in the city is projected at 3 million square feet of net 
office, retail, medical, educational and cultural space. Therefore, the 
policies adopted by the agency; the program initiatives which are developed; 
the agency's accountability both to the new Administration and the people of 
Boston will, for sometime to come, alter (for better or worse) the City as we 
know it from a physical standpoint. In addition, the impact of this mhysical 
growth on the City's quality of life, revenue base, jobs, and neighborhoods 
and beyond the downtown core, is of special concern and import. 


Whether the current development boom‘in the downtown is due in large part 
to the activities of the BRA is subject to debate. However, the agency can be 
credited with: (a) undertaking a wide-range of development projects including 
mixed use, commercial, retail, cultural, medical, and housing; (b) keeping 
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development at a pace that the City could absorb; (c) encouraging both new 
construction and rehabilitation; (d) developing a strong research arm 
utilized internally for planning purposes and externally by other City 
agencies and the broad community; (e) achieving success in some difficult 
project undertakings such as the Charlestown Navy Yard and Tufts-Chinatown 
agreements; and, (£) new project initiatives that have sought to establish 
improved development standards and processes such as Rowes/Foster Wharf and 
East Boston Piers. 


B. Available Agency Tools to Encourage Development: 


The BRA currently has numerous tools which it utilizes to encourage 
development. These include designation of areas as Commercial Area 
Revitalization Districts (CARD Programs); mortgage insurance; jobs development 
tax credit; Community Development Block Grant funds (CDBG); and, Urban 
Development Action Grants (UDAG). 


Other tcols and incentives available to the agency, however, have not been 
used at all or not used creatively. Zoning incentives, credits for open space 
and public amenities, among others, have been utilized by cities across the 
nation. With some thought, Boston, through the BRA, could establish its own 
set of development incentives to meet this City's needs, drawing on both the 
positive and negative experiences of other cities. 


As the new Administration seeks to encourage development outside the 
traditional downtown core--into the neighborhoods or at the edges between 
neighborhoods and the downtown--additional incentives must be explored. For 
example, incentives which can be utilized in conjuction with those available 
from the Neighborhood Development and Employment Agency and/or the Economic 
Development and Industrial Corporation of Boston should be explored. 
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II. Agency or Program Problems. Based upon your discussions with agency 
personnel and commmity groups and leaders, please describe what you consider 
to be the major problems confronting this agency. 


Many would contend that, at least in the downtown, development has been 
quantitative rather than qualitative and that the agency faces a number of 
problems. 


l. There exist no clear and well-commmicated goals for shaping development 
in the City of Boston and standards for assessing development proposals. 


A lack of clear development goals for the downtown and the City as a whole 
have had the following affects: 


*Development is reviewed (and has occurred) on a case-by-case basis rather 
than throuch a process which establishes up-front a set of guidelines for site 
or area development; 

*Capital budgeting and planning has been weak as have assessments on the 
impacts of a specific develoment on an area or the City as whole, on the 
City's needs such as traffic, parking infrastructure, etc. 


*The lack of clear, well-developed standards/criteria for project review 
and project design has, for the most part, not encouraged quality development 
proposals or building desiqm within the City. 


*Zoning overrides have become commonplace. 


2. There exist no clear-cut policies or procedures (which have been well 


communicated to those who wish to undertake a development project in Boston) 
as to how development proposals are reviewed or approved. 


The result of unspecified groundrules has been that the process is known 
well only by those who had direct links to the Mayor's Office and/or had 
undertaken a project in the City, previously. 


The approval process for downtown development takes a significant length 
of time, and developers are asked to provide extensive information, but there 
is a perception that such information may not be relevant to the choices and 
decisions made as to which project is approved. It is not clear on what basis 
such choices are made as there are no formal or informal guidelines as to the 
development of the downtown area. 


3. There exists no clear process or policy for involvement of the public in 
the City's growth or planning processes. 


At stages where it is appropriate for the public to review development 
proposals/plans without jeopardizing developer interest or financing, an open 
process for review and input has not been established. Projects, for the most 


_ part, have been beyond public scrutiny. Public input and review is 


appropriate at the following stages in the development process: the 
development of guidelines for the parcel/area; developers selecton; and priar 


to project implementation. 
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Because a negative cast has been given to many development decisions which 
have occurred in the City (whether justified or unjustified), the process is 
open to continual challenges as evidenced in the recent garage disposal 
process, landmark decisions, etc. e 


4. There is a lack of coordination among the many City Departments and 
agencies whose approval is necessary for new projects. This only slows down 
but does not stop the development process in the downtwon area, but makes the 
development process outside the downtown area expensive and frustrating and 
often means such projects are not pursued or completed. It is often the case 
that approvals will be cbtained from some departments, while other will 
disapprove for reasons that are inconsistent with the policies adopted by 
others. 


5. Personnel 


As a result of Propositon 2 1/2, the cuts mandated within City government 
decreased Boston Redevelopment Authority staff from approximately 260 to the 
present level of 130 people. At the same time, this 50% cut in ‘staffing 
levels was made, numerous individuals were placed on the agency's payroll with 
little expertise or knowledge to meet or address agency goals, objectives or 
programs. People were shifted to the BRA from other City departments and 
placed on the agency 's payroll for purely political reasons. Most recently, 
some five to six people joined the BRA staff in this manner prior to the end 
of the last Administration. 


Far more problemmatic than the above, however -~ and to some extent as a 
result of the above--is the-current level of morale in the agency which is 
down for several reasons: 


* The corrosiveness of a process which placed ultimate decision-making 
power for planning and development in the Mayor's Office, from the 
selection of architects to the selection of building facades. Staff was 
underminded by a process which allowed developers to by-pass staff in the 
decision-making process and in discussions of development proposals. The 
result was that much of the staff was left with little autmomy, and their 
credibility was undermined. : 


*The present administration and structure of the agency has not allowed 
the expertise of the staff to be utilized in the most effective or 
productive manner. There presently exists no clear-cut way of tapping 
into the strong expertise of many staff members or their knowledge (some 
have been with the agency for -.some time), nor does it encourage a flow of 
information among the various levels of the department from the Executive 
Staff to Senior Staff to Junior Staff. As an example, a project 
coordinator for a specific city area would not necessarily be aware of 
project proposals submitted for his/her area, nor would (s)he be involved 
in a decision-making process which should address whether the project 
meets commmity needs or impacts the area adversely. 
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*Gaps exist in critical staffing areas, the most evident of which is: (a) 
appointment of a Director of Urban Design with expertise in 
design/architecture, and (b) on-staff planning capability needed to 
undertake long-range planning and assess overall impacts of individual 
projects on a specific area and the City as a whole. 


The result of the above has been the reduction of production levels within 
the department over some time and voids in key perscnnel areas. The number of 
agency staff does not necessarily reflect the true quality and expertise of 
individual staff members. In addition, the agency is stratified in a negative 
way at decision-making levels, and the staff is unclear as to agency goals. 


6. Budget 


Time constraints and other factors did not enable line-item review of the 
agency budget or the ability of the committee to determine the adequacy of the 
department's operating budget as it relates to accomplishment of agency goals 
or mandate. It appears, however, that the Authority has been aggressive in 
seeking federal, state and other fimding sources to implement development 
projects or undertake planning studies. 


However, it is unclear how aggressive or creative the agency has been in 


E a generating revenues from non-traditional sources or in leveraging funds 


available from traditional funding sources. This is beginning to change with 
the creaticom of the Development Fund (UDAG as a loan rather than-an outright 
grant as exemplified in Copley Place development); the leasing of City land 
rather than outright sale (with Marketplace Center); initiation of the linkage 
concept, and the like. 


A critical issue for the agency, however, is tied to budget control rather 
than budget amount. In the past, undue control of the agency was exerted by 
the Mayor through the budget process. This affected internal and external 
agency operations and staff decisions. Whether to allow the BRA to develop its 
own income streams is desirable or feasible is a question which should be 
explored further by the new administration. Models such as Massport's or the 
New York/New Jersey Port Authority could be explored. 
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III. Agency Policy Initiatives. Based upon your discussions with agency 
perscinel and commmity groups and leaders, please describe what you consider 
to be the principal new agency programs or policy initiatives, especially 
those that are just underway or currently being forumulated. 
1) Phase II- BOSTON TOMMORROW report 
2) Processes established in the development of: 
Rowes/Fosters Wharf - Urban design teams 


East Boston Piers — Commumity involvement 


Establishment of design review teams for projects. 
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IV. New Priorities: Given the list of promises made by the new Mayor (see 
your staff person for a list), issues raised during the campaign, added to 
your own group discussions and information, please list and briefly describe 
what you consider as high priority policies for this agency. Please also 
describe the reasons for this high priority, potential funding sources and the 
required executive or legislative action needed to implement this new policy 
or program. Please use additional sheets if necessary. 


A. A clear message from the new Administration should be that the City's 
development processes are open and fair. 


1) Where feasible, all projects should be reviewed by: 


2) 


3) 


An in-house BRA team 


Provide for commmity input and/or be reviewed by a Community 
Advisory Committee (where they exist in the City presently) or 
an appointed community team (where CAC's do not now exist). 


Establish a Citizens Advisory Committee (or similar body) for the 
downtown commercial/financial, retail districts. 


Cero 


Develop a context by which developmen als will be reviewed and 
approved along with broad commmications of these criteria/guidelines. 


A clear message that the new Adminstration has and will create a new 
vision for the city. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Develop an image of Boston (i.e, city-wide planning guidelines which 
reflect Boston's unique character, fabric, district and 
neighborhoods. ) 


*Develop principles/policies for interpretation of this plan. 
*Develop strategies fcr implementation. 


Complete and work towards the adoption of a City-wide preservation 
plan. 


*This should be encouraged as a joint BRA/Landmarks Commission 
process. 


*Es tablish processes or incentives which make preservation of 
historic or architecturally-significant structures feasible/desirable. 


Explore other opportunities, beyond present financial linkage 
concept, which would encourage economic vitality of downtown to 
spread to the outlying neighborhoods. 


*Encourage through policy and public incentives new construction in 
an inner-city belt area. 
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C. Undertake a thorough review and analysis of staff capabilities and 


positions within the Boston Redevelopment Authority. 


1) Fill key staff positions within the Agency. 
a) A Director of Urban Design should be appointed. 


b) ‘The position of Economic Development Ombbudsman should be 
created. This individual would serve as the liaison. between a 
developer and City departments responsible for development to walk 
the developer through City processes, permits and procedures and 
expedite the process, when necessary. 


2) Establish a planning capability within the Agency. 


Provide the necessary staff and expertise to undertake planning for 
both downtown and neighborhoods outside the downtown core. This will 
be critical as the new Administration seeks to link downtown 
development (i.e. financial/retail districts) with neighborhood 
growth. 


Qne option: Planning staff at B.R.A. assigned to each City 
area/neighborhood to work in conjunction with NDEA, EDIC and 
neighborhood groups. 


eh Establish a renewed sense of agency purpose-— a clear message must 
come from the City’s Mayor that the work of the department is seen as 
critical, that there will be renewed demand for excellence, that the 
existing departmental processes will change, that machinery will be 
put in motion which will draw upon the special expertise and 
knowledge of staff members (the reservoir of understanding among the 
staff which continues to be untapped). 


Ds Budget 


a) Whether the new Administration desires to maintain budgetary control 
of the department or not, a mandate should exist for the agency to explore 
viable, creative ways in which to generate new revenue sources in a manner 
which does not, at the same time, encourage disinvestment in the City or add 
undue, addtional financial burdens to development projects over and above 
present cmes (linkage, development fund, public amenity requirement, etc.) 


b) The new administration must develop a process for disposing of funds 


from linkage, from asset sales, and from repayment of UDAG loans. Currently, 
UDAG: agreements provide guidelines for how funds should be used. 
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Zoning 


Four city agencies play a role in making zoning decisions in Boston. They 
are the Department of Inspecticnal Services, the Zoning Board of Appeals, the 
Zoning Commission and the Boston Redevelopment Authority. This section will 
provide backoround on these agencies, describing their fimctions and their 

interaction. 


A. Background 


The basic state legislation dealing with zoning in Boston is Chapter 665 
of the Acts of 1956 hereinafter called Enabling Act. This Act, as amended, 
creates the Zoning Commissicn and Board of Appeals, authorizes the adoption of 
the present code and empcwers various agencies to act on zoning matters. The 
Act was the result of a study in the 1950's by the City Planning Board which 
concluded that major revisions in the zo™ming code were necessary to keep pace 
‘with modern times, to correct defects and omissions created by piece~meal 
legislation and to attract building and investment capital necessary to 
bolster the tax base so it could support an adequate level of city services 
and facilities. 


Boston is the only city in the Commcnwealth with specific authority to 
establish its own zoning regulations. State law G.L. c. 40A the “Zoning Act") 
governs zcning in the state, specifically exempting Bostcn.* 


*In 1975 there was a recodificaticn of G.L. c. 40A without the ususal 
Boston exemption although earlier working drafts had done so. 


This failure to exempt the City or to explicitly include it has rendered 
the status of Boston's special law uncertain. This uncertainty has been 
compounded by the Legislature's failure to specifically exempt Boston and by 
the Boston City Council's adoption of the Zoning Act 40A in an ardinance 
passed cn October 20, 1982 over the Mayor's veto. 


The City Law Department takes the positicn 40A does not apply. However, 
there will be no resolution of this problem wtil a final ruling is handed 
filed January 29, 1982) which deals with the applicability issue. On June 28, 
1983 the Land Court decided 40A did not apply to Boston but that decision is 
on appeal in the Supreme Judicial Court and should be argued scon. The Law 
Department represents the City and should be consulted as to new developments. 
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The Enabling Act empowered the Zoning Commission to enact zoning 
regulations for the City. These regulations are known as the Boston Zoning 
Code, ("the Code"), and became effective on December 31, 1964. 


The Code covers such matters as the establishment of zoning districts, 
administration and procedure, the granting of conditional use of variances, 
and use and dimensional requirements. 


There are three districts: residential, business and industrial. Within 
each there are classes: residential is divided into family (S), general (R) 
and apartment (H); the business into local (L) and general (B); and the 
industral into restricted manufacturing (M), general (I) and waterfrmt (W). 
Each district is divided into subdistricts according to the floor area ratio 
allowed and according to uses which are acategorized as allowed, conditimal, 
or forbidden by a table of Use Regulations. See Article 8, S&-7. 


Since 1964 new districts have been added by the Zming Commission which 
deal with specialized problems. 


B. Zoning Agencies 


1. Department of Inspectional Services. Formerly the Building and 
Housing Inspection Departments, this department was created by city ordinance 
in 1981 and has a single Commissioner appointed by the Mayor. The Zoning 
Board of Appeals is "in", but not controlled by, this department. 


Basically, Inspectional Services administers and enforces the state 
Building Code and enforces the Zoming Code through the issuance or denial of 


permits. 


In reference to the Zoning Code the Department is the main enforcer. 
Enforcement may be dene in three ways. First, by withholding permits for uses 
not permitted by the Code; second, by the Commissioner giving notice ofa 
violation to a property cwner or revoking a permit; or third, a third party 
may bring a violation of the Code to the Commissioner's attention and ask that 
he prosecute the violaticn or revoke a permit improperly granted. 


2. The Zoning Board of Appeals 

The Board of Appeals is the judicial branch of the zoning scheme. 

The Board hears appeals from denial of permits under the zming code and 
the Building Code for interpretations of Code provisions, conditional uses and 
variances and some other miscellaneous matters. 

a) Board Composition ~ There are five members chosen by the for Mayor 

five years. The City Council does not confirm their appointment. 
(CH.665, Acts of 1956, S8.) Members must be residents of Boston or 
doing business therein. 

The Enabling Act as amended requires a majority of the Board be drawn from 
specific goups. 
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The first member is selected from two candidates nominated by the Greater 
Boston Real Estate Board and the Massachusetts Association of Real Estate 
Boards. ; 

The second member is selected from two candidates nominated by the Bos tcn 
Society of Architects and the Boston Society of Civil Ingineers. 


The third member is chosen from three candidates nominated by the Master 
Builders Association, the Building Trades Employers' Association and the 
Associated General Contractors of Massachusetts, Inc. 


The fourth member is appointed from two candidates nominated by the 
Building and Construction Trades Council of the Metropolitan District. 


The fifth member is selected by the Mayor. 


Members received a salary for each day of actual service but the total 
Salary for each year is limited. This sum is fixed by the City Council with 
the approval of the Mayor. Presently, the salary is $100 per day with a 
maximum of $12,000 per year. 


Vacancies are filled in the same manner as original appointments. If 
members have a personal interest they cannot sit. In that case or that an 
absence the remaining members designate a substitute. 


A list of current members is annexed (Appendix A). 
¢ LE 


b) Staff. The 2BA has a staff of six including an executive secretary, 
his administrative aide and four clerks. The staff deals with the 
rather voluminous paper work involved in advertising and giving 
various notices of hearings. 


c) Budget. The ZRA has an appropriation code which is controlled by the 
Inspecticnal Services Department. The budget far fiscal '83-84 is 
$244,799. The Board expects to take in $125,000 which will be paid 
into Inspecticnal Services. 


d) Problems. ‘The case load of the Zoning Board of Appeals approximately 
Goubled from 1983 to 1984 going from 350 to approximately 700 cases. 


The great bulk of these cases, or about 95%, were appeals for conditional 
uses and variances and cnly 5% constituted interpretaticms of the code. 


The case load increase is probably attributable to tighter zoming in the 
downtown neighborhoods where most non-residential uses have been made 
conditional or forbidden, more "fix-up" building rather than new construction, 
increased residential uses in the financial district and increased multi-use 


occupancy. 
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The time required to complete an appeal before the Board is quite lengthy, 
perhaps an average of six months. Notice requirements to abutters, etc., a 
30-day waiting period before a hearing can be set in which the BRA may make 
recommendations, reducing the decisions to writing and the general backlog all 
contribute to delay. Furthermore, when appeals are contested, they are 
routinely continued 2 or 3 times for various purposes. 


As noted previously the bulk of appeals are for conditional uses and 
variances which are Code provisions basically allowing avoidance of Code 
requirements under certain limited circumstances. It is estimated about 85% 
of the appeals are granted with certain stipulated conditions geared toward 
minimizing the non-conformity. 


e) Recommendations. 


(1) Clearly the Board is overcome by an enormous case load. Many of 
these cases involve small infractims of the Code such as wheelchair 
ramps in front yards. Somecme should investigate the possibility of 
creating a Zoning Adminstrator (cm the State's model) who can handle 
these matters. Resides relieving the Board, this would more 
efficiently serve the public. 


(2) Some consideration might be given to amending the Enabling Act 
for changes in the Boards composition. Neighborhood groups think it 
is too loaded in favor of development interests. 


(3) The Board should have a lawyer to insure the Code is correctly 
applied to the facts and to write the decisions. 


3. The Zoning Commission 


The Commission acts as the “legislative” branch. The Rnabling Act 
empowered it to promulgate zing regulations for the City wnich it did in 
1964 when it adopted the Code. Since then its chief function has been to 
amend the text and zoning district maps that constitute the Code. 


a. Board Composition 


The Zoning Commission consists of eleven (11) Commissioners appointed by 
the Mayor and confirmed by the City Council. The appointments are for three 
(3) year terms. 


As with the Zoning Board of Appeals, the Fnabling Act a that the 
Commisioners must be drawn from specified groups. 


Nominating two (2) candidates from whom one (1) is selected by the Mayor 
are: the Greater Boston Massachusetts Labor Council AFI-CIO, the Boston 
Society of Civil Fngineers, the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, the 
Massachusetts Motor Truck Association, Inc. the Master Builders Association of 
Boston. The Associated Industries of Massachusetts and the Greater Boston 
Real Estate Board. Nominating me (1) candidate each from whom the Mayor 
appoints one (1) are : the Boston Society of Architects and the Boston 
Society of Landscape Architects. The Mayor appoints three at-large 
Commissioners one of whom must own and occupy a dwelling of three or fewer 
units. 
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Appendix A list the present Commissioners and the expiration dates of 
their terms. 


Commissioners must be Boston residents, except a member of the predecessor 
(to the Commission) Board of Zoning Adjustment may serve regardless of 
residence. Commissioners are unsalaried but may be reimbursed for actual 
expenses incurred in the performance of their duties. The Commission elects a 
chairman, vice-chairman and a secreatry who need not(and is not) a member. 


b. Staff ~ The Commissim is staffed by the BRA Zming Department. The 
secretary to the zoning department, Margurite Hildebrand, is also secretary to 
the Commission. Mace Wenniger, Director of Zming for the BRA and his Deputy 
Zoning Advisor, Lucille Sims, are the Commission's zoning advisors. Their 
salaries from the BRA include their service to the Commission. 


c. Budget - Since 1982 the Commission has entirely fumded through the 
BRA. 


Revenue includes $150 fees paid by petitioners to cover costs and income 
from subscriptions and is paid into the BRA. This revenue probably doesn't 
cover the Commision's actual costs for advertising and giving notices of 
hearing. 


eb Agency Operation 


Whether or not the Commission is "in" the BRA or Inspectimmal Services is 
unclear and line of accountability is, therefore, blurred. 


The Enabling Act provides the Commission shall be independent of 
supervision or control by the officer or board in charge of the department "it 
shall from time to time be in." However, the Commission must make any annual 
or other report through such officer or board and may commmicate with the 
Mayor through such officer or chairman of such board. Through 1981 the 
Commission issued reports through the Building Department. The City Ordinance 
which transferred that department's functions to the Inspecticnal Services 
Department failed to place the Commission in the new department although it 
did so with respect to the Zoning Board of Appeal. Moreover, since 1982 the 
BRA has entireley funded the Commission. 


Perhaps because of this confusion the Commission issued no annual reports 
for 1982 and.1983. 
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e. Recent Initatives 


As was noted previously, subsequent to the adoption of the 
Zoning Code the Commission's main function has been to amend Lee 


Without going into an exhaustive analysis of these amendments, a 
few of their major categories should be noted here. 


First, the downtown neighborhoods have been active and 
successful in petitioning the Commission for amendments which 
essentially make non-residential uses conditional or forbidden in 
their districts (neighborhoods) and for changes in height and floor 
area ratios and other dimensional requirements which limit the 
development extent of existing structures. Indeed text and map 
amendments have become essential tools in the downtown 
_ neighborhoods' efforts to preserve their character and get some 
control over the continuing development in and around them. 


Second, since 1964 the Commission has amended the Code to create 
new districts. Sec. 1A of the Code establishes numerous special 
purpose overlay districts. These districts are made up of 
sub-districts or parts thereof or contiguous groups of sub-districts 
or parts there of and include planned development area, urban 
renewal area, adult entertainment, restricted parking, flood hazard, 
institutional and restricted roof structure districts. 


Third, special matters are added to the Code. For example, this 
past year a text amendment inserted a new article into the Code 
dealing with Development Impact Projects or linkage as it 1s more 
popularly called. 


£. New Initiatives 


For the coming year three major projects are on the horizon 
according to the staff. Frist, there is to be a mjoar re-zoning of 
the Southwest corridor. Second, a text amendment dealing with a 
Transportation Access Plan is mm the agenda. Third, the Commission 
will consider the establishment of Planned Development Areas for 
Fort Hill Square, South Boston Piers 1, 2, 3, 4, and St. James Place 
(New England Life~ South Side Boylston Street), and will take up an 
amendment to a PDA already established for the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 


rah Recommendations 


1. The Zoning Commission should be brought up to full strength 
by filling the vacant mayoral appointment, and all Commissimers 
should be appointed for full three-year terms. 


2. The Commmission should be specifically placed by City 
Oridinance in some department. If that department is other than the 
BRA, provisions will have to be made to fund the Commission's costs 
and staff. 
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3. The Commission should be provided with a full-time 
draftsman. This would cost approximately $30,000 a year. The 
draftman is needed to put the zoning maps on updated base maps. The 
present zcning maps are on outdated base maps which do not reflect 
among other things major street alignments. 


4. Some thought should be given to amending the Enabling Act to 
salary the Commissicn in some way, perhaps in the same manner as the 
Zoning Board of Appeals. The reason for this is that obtaining a 
quorum for hearing (6 members) or to pass an amendment (7 members) 
has been a chronic problem. While the public service the members 
have rendered the City has been commendable, it seems logical that 
some financial support would aid in reducing attendance problems. 


Actual expenses should be paid without red tape. The staff 
feels that the procedures now are too cumbersome and time consuming 
to be worth the Commisicner's while and, ee hey they are not 
applying for reimbursement. 


4. BRA 


The BRA has the sole responsibility for urban renewal activities 
in Boston and has responsibility for City wide comprehensive 
planning, special planning studies, transportation planning and 
zoning. 


The BRA interacts with the Zoning Board of Appeals by reviewing 
and making recommendations cn petiticms for conditional uses and 
variances. 


It interacts with the Commission by making recommendations on 
text and map amendments to the Code; by petitiming to have certain 
areas designated as urban renewal areas; and by initiating map 
amendments through submitting development or master plans for 
planned development areas. The BRA also funds and staffs the 
Commission. 


Under the previous adminstration, the BRA worked closely with 


ZPA. It is wiusual that the Zoning Board of Appeals rejects BRA 
recommendations. 
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Member 


John W. Priestly Jr. 
Chairman 


Paul W. Gibscn 


Alfred Gross 


Paul Parks 


Richard J. Dennis 
Secretary 


APPENDIX A 


BOARD OF APPEAL 


Nominated By 


Boston Society of Architects 
Bosten Society of Civil 
Engineers 


Building and Construction 
Trades Council of the 
Metropolitan District 


Master Builders Association 

Building Trades Employers' 
Association 

Associated General Contractors 
of Massachusetts, Inc. 


Mayor's Appointee 
Greater Boston Real Estate 
Board 


Massachusetts Association 
of Real Estate Boards 
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Term Ending 
5/1/88 


5/1/84 


| 5/1/86 


5/1/87 
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Menber 


Richard B. Fowler 
Chairman 


Richard F. Rattles 
Vice-Chairman 
Raymond T. Coleman 


| Thomas G. Green 


Joseph W. Joyce 
Robert oe Marr 
William P. McNeill 
Theodore W. Paul 
Marvin E. Rosenberg 


Robert Banker 


Vacancy 


ZONING COMMISSION 


Nominated By 


Greater Boston Real 
Estate Board : 


Poston Society of Civil 
Engineers 


Greater Boston Chamber 
of Commerce 


Boston Society of Architects 


Greater Boston Massachusetts 
Labor Council AFL-CIO 


Master Builders’ Association 
of Boston 


Mayor's Appointee 
Massachusetts Motor Truck 
Association, Inc. 


Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts 


Mayor's Appointee 


Mayor's Appointee 
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Term Ending 
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Iv. Landmarks Commission 


LANUMARKS CCMMISSION AND HISTORIC/ARCHITECTURAL DISTRICTS 


‘The Landmarks Commission, astablished by state law (Chapter 772, 


Acts of 1975, as amended) is the City's historic preservation agency. 


Its principal fimction is the desiqnation of landmarks and 
several categories of historic districts within the City. Any ten 
Boston voters may petition to designate a landmark, landmark 
district, architectural conservation district or protection area. 
The designation process involves the preparation of a technical 
study report and public hearings prior to approval by the 
Commission, the Mayor and the City Council. Mmce a property is 
designated, all proposed changes thereto are subject to a formal 


design review process. 


In cases of individually designated buildings, once a 
designaticn is made City and State agencies, as well as private 
individuals, are prohibited from making any exterior changes in 
designated property unless they cbhtain either a Certiz Care-of 
design approval or a certificate of exemption from the Landmarks 
Commission. These certificates must accompany applications for 
building permits issued by the Commission of Inspection Services or 
permits issued by the Public Improvement Commission or any other 


agency. 


Loe 


-Bs noted previously, the Landmarks Commission may designate 
entire landmark or architectural districts with the approval of the 
City Council and oe Mayor. These districts may be anywhere in the 
city except downtown. There are three such designated districts 
which are: St. Botolph Architectural Conservation District, Back 
Bay West - Bay State Road Architectural District and the South End 
Landmark District (approved but not implemented). Certificates of 
design approval or exemption for property in these districts are 


cotained from these district boards. 


Turning now to the downtown, there are three architectural 
districts which are: the Bay Village Historic District, the Back 
Pay Residential District and the Historic Beacon Hill District. 
These three were created independently of the Landmarks Commission 
which cannot desiginate districts downtown, and due to them — Back 
Bay and Beacon Hill - actually predated the Commission. These 


districts also have their own boards which issue certificates. 


It should be emphasized here that all the foregoing commissicns 


deal only with design questions. 
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LANDMARKS ~ OTHER FUNCTICNS 


The Landmarks Commission is also responsible under state law for 
public education on architecture and historic preservaticn and for 
architectural surveys of all City's neicghborhcods. This study is in 
Progress. It has dmea number of neighborhoods at the phenomenally 


low cost of $20,000, which was funded from outside sources. 
DEPARTMENT PLACEMENT —- STAFF 

The Landmarks Commission and the Architectural District 
Commission are in th City's Fnvircnment Department. Seven (7) of 


the department's employees serve the commission on a regular basis 


either full or part time. 
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OVERVIEW 


A major conclusion to be drawn. from the review of the Cityis 
neighborhood development agencies and activities under the past 
administration is the lack of leadership and policy direction from the 


Mayor on down. Inspite of this policy vacuum, however, a number of 


effective programs have emerged which hold promise for the future... 


provided that a commitment is made towards a substantive and coherent 
economic development policy. There is a need to define and prioritize the 
jobs to be saved and expanded, the commercial districts to be revitalized, 
and the methods to be used to induce balanced development, which 


responds to needs and desires of the City's residents. 


The two agencies having the most direct role in neighborhood 
development are considerably different. Independent of City operating 
funds, EDIC focuses almost exclusively on industrial employment. It 
appears to be an effective and well managed agency. Over time, it has 
developed a package of programs which work together to meet the 
varying needs of Boston's manufacturing enterprises. A learning process 
seems to be incorporated into the agency's structure, whereby its 
activities have evolved with experience and the changes in the economic 
structure of the City. It is growing into other areas beyond its four 


industrial parks. 


The agency needs to be involved more with the rest of the City's 
activities and it should continue to broaden its outreach into the many 
neighborhood industrial areas. A number of major parcels of land are ripe 
for attention, (i.e. Boston State Hospital or the Allston railyards). It is 
also time for the agency to be given direction regarding which industries 


to support and pursue. 


NDEA, the second major agency, is focused almost exclusively on 
neighborhood commercial revitilization. Directly under the City 
administration, it has suffered to a greater degree from the lack of clear 
direction. It has spawned a variety of programs and activities which 
stretch, too thinly, across many needs and constituencies. The agency has 
- developed programs which have positive potential. However, it has fairly 
significant administrative problems which need to be addressed before it 
can be truly effective. Reflection is needed to be done on strategy for 
targetted commercial districts, the focus on major parcels and projects 
and the links between commercial districts, employment issues, and 
overall neighborhood quality. New administrative structures need to be 
put in place, especially for guiding personnel evaluations, program 


monitoring and for internal and external coordination. 


NDEA has developed a number of new initiatives with promise, and has 
started to grapple with some of its organizational problems. Its flexible 
finance program (EDAP and anchor parcels) and new attention to 
community-based organizations as viable partners in community 
development, are positive directions. All of which need to be put in 
context, with an overall agency-wide strategy, and given a role in the 


City's development policy. 


Relevant to both agencies and to an economic development strategy, is 
the need for a neighborhood planning function which has been absent for 
some time. An integral part of this is the involvement of neighborhood 
people themselves, both residents and business people. Whether through 
neighborhood councils, district managers, neighborhood employment 
forums, the participation of those affected by the City's policies is a 


necessity. 
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At last there is also a recognized need for greater cooordination among 
all the functions of City government which have an impact on 
development. Public Works, Public Safety, Real Property, and Public 
Facilities, all have major roles in development decisions. Their 
objectives, strategies, and individual decisions need to be coordinated and 
recognized as interrelated. Some of these agencies need more constant 
contact, others need only be directed by a single set of policies. However 
organized, the wasted time, money, and motivation of the City's private 
public, and non-profit developers which results from ill-defined policy and 
organization has been at enormous cost. It is also critica! that the 
employment and training function be incorporated into the economic 
development agencies. Despite the common agency, little communication 
between the employment and development sides of NDEA seems to have 


occurred, to the detriment of both. 


Finally, there is a need to rethink strategies for getting the private sector 
more involved in the needs of the City. As public monies shrink, their 
importance grows. There is little indication that the City's major 
institutions: financial, academic, industrial, have contributed in a level 
appropriate for their size or wealth. A more careful monitoring and 
reporting on actual contributions relative to revenues or use of City 
resources would be a start. It is time that the private sector help set 
some goals for the City, but also provide the resources to meet those 


goals. 
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II. 


AGENCY SUMMARY 


e 


The Neighborhood Development and Employment Agency (NDEA) oversees 
development efforts in all of Boston's neighborhoods. This agency was 
created by uniting three separate agencies over the last three years; 
Neighborhood Development Agency, the Housing Improvement Program, 


and the Employment and Economic Policy Program. 


Using federal community development block grant (CDBG) monies, NDEA 


programs were created to address the following goals of the agency: 


"To improve the economic health of Boston's 
neighborhoods and to revitalize neighborhood 


business districts." 


These goals are further amplified through activities. that encourage 
economic development by stimulating private investment in local 
businesses, expanding the range of available goods and services, improving 
the physical environment and creating or retaining jobs for Boston 


residents. 


The Director of the agency oversees all three basic divisions; Housing, 
Employment and Training, and the Development Division. For each 
division there are deputy directors and appropriate staff. The 


development division is further sub-divided into four areas of responsiblity; 


Program Management and Review 
Urban Design 
Development Management 


District Management and Development Finance 
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Each sub-division has a particular area of reponsibility and is overseen by 
an Assistant Director. The sub-divisions titles are somewhat 
self-descriptive, and all we really have to go on. Except for a brief 
discussion during a large meeting, we did not receive in-depth 


clarifications of each sub-division's responsiblities. 


There are currently thirty-four staff listed as personnel within the 
development division according to the briefing book that we received. 
Salaries in the division range from $11,600 to $38,500 dollars. They total 
$779,500 dollars, or 14 percent of the total CDBG budget for 1934. There 
are fifteen.women employees and five of them are currently holding 
clerical or administrative titles. Also, two of the sub-division Assistant 
Managers are women. We did not receive any detailed information on the 


titles held by minorities, or the total number of minorities in the agency. 


We did not receive any other detailed salary information nor any 
explanation of the promotional opportunities or career ladders. There is 
no civil service coverage for these employees nor are they represented by 
any employee organization. This makes the agency unique among city 
departments, and of some concern because of the lack of objective 
standards. Our attention was drawn to this condition more as we 
examined the salary schedule and found a number of staff with same titles 


making vastly different amounts of money. 


NDEA receives al! its funding from federal sources, and the development 
division receives most of its money from CDBG monies. The CDBG funds 
budgeted for 1984 amount to $5,210,400 with $1,781,000 of it coming 
from a CDBG Emergency Jobs Bill Grant, a one time grant. 


Commercial and Economic expenditures that are budgeted within this 
1934 allotment amount to 23% of the budget. However, it is interesting 
to note that the Planning and Administration percentage amounts to 22% 


and the Housing allotment amounts to 40% of the CDBG budget. 
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NDEA oversees all the CDBG money spent in Boston for either its own projects 


or those approved for other departments of agencies. This may account for the 
high amount budgeted for Planning and Administration. 


The amount budgeted for 1984 within the confines of Commercial and Economic 
Development will be used to staff the division and support the twenty-seven 
projects and programs that have been approved for this year. A list of these 
projects is in the appendix of this report. Some of the projects are 


combinations of more that one program due to financial needs of the project. 
NDEA development activities fall into three different areas: 
I, Commercial District Program: 


-This area seeks to revitalize Boston's business districts through a 
variety - of attractive commercial loan options and capital 
improvement efforts. Based on individual needs, programs can be 


assembled and or mixed accordingly. 


There are currently fourteen commercial areas that have been 
designated by the Division as targeted areas in need of assistance. 


They are as follows: 


Codman Square Grove Hall 

Dudley Station Fields Corner 

Kenmore Square | Lower Mills 

Harvard Ave. (Allston) Hyde Square (Jamaica Plain) 
Tremont St. (Brigham Circle) Mission Hill 

Roslindale Square Uphams Corner 

West Broadway (South Boston) Thompson Square 


Further discussion about the particulars of these programs is contained 


in the section on Programs. 
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Il. Housing Development Programs 


In this program NDEA assists Community Development Corporations and 
private developers in identifying large residential sites and researching 
their marketability. Federal funds such as the Urban Development Action 


Grants (UDAG) become vital to the success of these types of projects. 


WI. Industrial Development Program: 


NDEA has authorized CDBG money for a revolving loan fund to assist 
growing companies with expansion or location efforts. This program is 
administered by the staff at Economic Development Industrial Council 
(EDIC) through a program called Boston Local Development Corporation. 
This will be discussed at greater length in the report on EDIC. 


In addition, NDEA has received state designation for 15 business districts as 
Commerical Area Revitalization Districts. This designation enables businesses 
within the CARD districts to obtain Federal tax-exempt Industrial Revenue 
Bond financing, mortgage insurance, investment tax credits and urban job 
incentive tax credits. Many of these districts overlap the earlier designated 


target areas, for example Dudley Station. 
§ Pp 


It is important to note that NDEA states that it offers other technical 
assistance besides the financial programs. This may be of a technical or design 
nature or of a financial analysis nature. Architectural advice and assistance is 


also offered to qualified business persons at no cost. 


The Development Division claims to address its rather lofty goals with two 


main efforts: 
a. By concentrating efforts in a limited number of priority areas. 


b. And by selectively targeting funds to projects and programs that will 


help overcome obstacles to development and stimulate the private 


market to function actively. 
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Along with these two specific commitments the agency has determined that the 
following are key components to revitalizing the business districts and is 


\ 


attempting to address them with various programs. 


a. Redevelop key parcels 

b. Promote coordinated management of districts 

c. Encourage active marketing of districts 

d. Improve mix of goods and services 

e. Increase shopper patronage 

f. Improve structural soundness and visual appearance of buildings 
g. Improve visual appearance and increase use of public open spaces 


h. Develop the institutional capacity of local business community 


Finally we include the following statement from the NDEA literature as a way 


of summing up what they apparently view as their long range goal. 


"To promote unique development .opportunities which 
provide a substantial level of public benefits, with 
further emphasis on job creation and maintenance, 
leveraging additional resources, elimination of slums 
and blight, while providing direct benefits to low and 


moderate income residents." 


We have included specific references to stated goals and commitments as a 
structure for our critique. This investigative process was something like an 
excavation process or that of an archealogical dig. We have used the goals as 
signposts, fossils, or indicators along the way. You may find it useful to refer 
back to them from time to time to reaquaint yourself with the intended 


direction of the Development Division of NDEA. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CURRENT PROGRAMS 


Program Managment 


This sub-division monitors contracts that the Development Division has given to 


other agencies. A new system is not yet on-line, but it will help analyze 


program performance and report fiscal data. Programs being funded include: 


be 


Go 


Abandoned Property Preservation Program 
This is a program to secure, salvage, and carry out structural repairs 
for abandoned property. It will be administed by the Housing Division, 


and Inspectional Services Department will perform the services. 


Development Preservation Program 
NDEA gives CDBG funds (about 3400,00 per year) to the Public 
Facilities Departrnent to secure and board up surplus City-owned 


property. 


Targeted Revolving Loan Program 

NDEA gives CD funds to EDIC's Boston Local Development 
Corporation (BLDC) for its Targeted Revolving Loan Program. EDIC 
says this loan program works best for loans between $200,00 and $2.0 


million. 


Business District Police Security 
NDEA funds six police patrols in neighborhood commercial districts. 
The patrols operate in Fields corner, Grove Hali, Blue Hill Ave/Morton 


St., Codman Square, Uphams Corner and Dudley Station. 


BHA Security and Modernization 
HUD funds a program administered by NDEA that provides police 
security in BHA projects. NDEA provides CDBG funds’ for BHA 


modernization, between $3.4 and $3.6 million annually. 
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Boston Redevelopment Authority (BRA) 
The BRA receives CD funds for planning capital improvements in 


urban renewal areas. 


2. Program Planning and Review 


This section of the Division is responsible for budget development and planning. 


We are unclear about the administration of the included programs. 


Qo 


Business Development Study 
This study is trying to find out how to bring retail chains back to 


neighborhood business districts. 


Vacant Land Reclamation Program 
This program encourages development of city-owned vacant lots. The 


funds are going to gardens and community playgrounds. It is not 


‘ known how. much CDBG funds will go into this new program, much of 


the funding has come from the Jobs Bill appropriation. 


Management Assistance Program 

This is another new program designed to assist commmunity based, 
non-profit developers carry out specific real estate projects. Grants 
of up to $30,000 are available for salary and administrative costs. 
Nine of eighteen applicants have been funded, with three applications 


pending. 
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d. Commercial Area Revitalization District Pians (CARD) 
The CARD designation enables, ‘commercial enterprizes to get 
tax-exempt Industrial Revenue Bonds (IRB), which are usually reserved 
for industrial uses. A CARD plan must be submitted to the Mayor, 
City Council, and the State for approval. Program Planning and 
Review develops these plans when a project that wants an IRB comes 
up in a commmerical area. The NDEA has submitted four plans since 
the reorganization of the agency: John Eliot Square, Central Maverick 
Square, Kemore Square, and Edward Everett Square. Of these 
approved plans, only the Red Sox luxury box construction and the 
‘Boston University bookstore have actually taken advantage of IRB 
financing. The Red Sox received $10.0 million and BU received $6.4 


million in revenue bond financing. 


e. Physical Improvements 
This is a new initiative to fund physical improvements for non-profit 
agency facilities. This will be a competitive program and an RFP will 


be proposed. 


Development Management 


This group implements site specific and complex development projects. This 
includes development of city-owned property, UDAG projects and other major 
housing and commercial projects. They prepare developer kits and review 
proposals for city-owned property and for city financial assistance to private 


projects programs administered by this section include: 


a. Economic Development Assistance Program (EDAP) 
Captalized at $1.3 million, the EDAP is designed to provide gap 
financing for difficult neighborhood commercial and _ industrial 
projects. This new program has two rounds of funding, the first being 
complete and the second still in progress. This program has 
committed funds to six projects in the first round. The process seems 
to be very slow, as approvals for the first were given in mid-summer, 


and yet only one of the loans has closed at this time. 
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The second round of projects is going even more slowly than the first, 


partly because the projects are less well-developed. 


b. Urban Development Action Grants (UDAG) 

NDEA also assists developers in obtaining UDAG's for appropriate 
projects. NDEA's projects have been almost exclusively for housing. - 
The UDAG's are applied for in large projects, many of which are 
adaptive re-uses of schools, public facilities and vacant industrial 
buildings. UDAG's have been obtained for conversion of the Lower 
Mills Baker's Chocolate Buildings into 57 unit of housing, for the 
creation of 43 condominum units at the school sites of Audobon and 
Baker-Logue in Mattapan, and for 16 units of limited equity 
cooperative housing on Symphony Road in the Fenway. A number of 
other UDAG applications have been submitted or are temporarily on 
hold. 


c. Anchor Parcel Program | 
Anchor Parcel is really just an additional subsidy for the key parcels 
the agency. It is funded with $400,000 of Job Bill money. It is not 


clear if CDBG funds will be used to continue this program. 
Urban Design 


Our Neighborhood sub-committee was unable to collect detailed information on 
the Urban Design section. This is unfortunate because the capital 
improvements which this section designs and implements are very expensive. 
Not only are they expensive, but many neighborhood residents and community 
development experts have called into question the amount of neighborhood 


benefit. 


Some commerical district capital improvements have taken place in conjunction 
with some of the big projects. Examples of thes are parking lost near 
renovation projects in Lower Milis and Fields Corner. In other areas, where 
projects have not gotten off the ground, such as in Blue Hill Avenue/Morton 
Street area, the planned improvements of $400,000 were droppped and the funds 


reprogrammed, 
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There have been much smaller neighborhood capital improvement programs and 


some funds spent on park improvements. Even these appear to be tied to the 


commercial development program. An example of this is the delay of $175,000 


in improvements for Codman Square until the proposals for the Lithgow 


Building and Latin School are put together. 


5. Commercial District Program 


In many respects, the Commercial District Program is the heart of the 


Development Division efforts. 


Ge 


b. 


District Managers 
There are 14 districts which are covered by the District Managers Unit 


(Two each for seven District Managers). 


The district managers work with merchants and community groups in 
the targeted areas to involve thern with Agency programs such as the 


loan and rebate programs, capital improvements and security. 


The NCDB is the major tool of the district mangers. NCDB offers 
long-term loans at 2/3 of prime rate for up to $350,000. The City 
subsidizes the rate and certifies eligibility for the loans, but the 
participating. banks (Bank of Boston, Shawmut, State Street and Bank 
of New England) make the credit decision, There is a facade 
improvement loan at 6% for 5 years for up to $10,000. There is also a 
rebate program that partially reimburses property owners at the 
completion of NDEA approved work. NDEA submitted a list of 33 
active bank loan applications. There was only one loan for less that 


$10,000 and the loans averaged over $95,000 dollars. 
Finance Packaging 


This unit reviews and administers NCDB loans and rebates. It works 


with the participating banks in preparing loan applications. 
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c. Marketing 
A marketing specialist works with district managers to market 
properties in the commercial! districts. The Development Division has 
contracted with consultants for market studies for two new 
commmercial districts. The Agency has been impressed with the draft - 


reports, but the final products have not yet been delivered. 
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I. CRITIQUE 


In one short month it is difficult to assess the extent of success that the agency 
has had in reaching its goals. However, we have.done the best that we can, and 
we have made a number of observations, uncovered a number of administrative 
weakness and perceived extensive dissatisfaction with some personnel and 


programs, 


It is important to note that the Division has moved into some novel areas in the 
last six to nine months and initiated a number of new programs - funds for 
project management of community-based real estate projects (MAP), Vacant 
Lots Reciamation, and "gap" financing for real estate projects (EDAP). These 


programs show promise and could be expanded. 


NDEA AS A WHOLE 

‘hs There is a seeming lack of coherent strategy er policy direction 
underlying the activities and programs of the agency. NDEA’ sponsors 
numerous financial, and technical assistance planning, and other prograsm 
which serve a number of varied constituencies and purposes. Although 
many appear to be good programs, as a whole they present a piecemeal 


disbursement of funds leading to ill-defined results. 


2 Coordination of activities within the agency and with other relevent 
development arms of the City is not strong. Different programs are doing 
different things in the same areas without an overall plan. If they were 
coordinated with each other, as well the activities of other agencies such 


as Public Works, and Real Property, the impact would be greater. 
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The targeting of assistance to specified commerical districts is done, a.) 
without a clear set of criteria for choosing districts, b.) would be more 
effective, either through greater resource coordination or more careful 
identification of needed activities. NDEA has no presence in much of the 
City, where even a minimum of attention could help stabilize or maintain 
a fairly viable commericial area. Targeting has resulted in exclusive 
focus on a few major projects (Pierce Building, Liggett, Muncipal Building 
in Fields Corner). These projects may have a large impact on their 


districts, however many smaller projects have been completely ignored. 


Very little useful assistance has been provided to the small, "neighborhood 


- businesses". Programs intended for these businesses have excess 


paperwork, extensive financial information requirements, or are 
inappropriately designed for this level of enterprise. Part of this failure 
can be attributed to the apparent "uneven" quality of District Managers 


and other personnel involved with neighborhood commerical! areas. 


Community residents and business people have not been adequately 
involved in the planning of activities in their neighborhoods. Those who 
live and work in the neighborhoods are a critical resource in commercial 
revitilization; however, no systematic way of involving them seems to 
have been developed. Without a context or forum for participation, the 
information that does get communitcated to community people 
concerning NDEA programs (mostly through news releases) seems 


irrelevant and confusing. 
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8. 


Because NDEA's major focus has been on commerical revitalization, job 
producing economic development has been neglected. The vitality of the 
neighborhood commerical districts ultimately rests on the buying power of 
the local population. There are prtoblems with a strategy based on 
bringing more retail space into these areas, in the face of declining 
population and lewer incomes, This strategy needs re-thinking and 


updating in view of demographic changes. 


Services which support and encourage minority businesses have not been 
adequately developed. Of particular need is technical and financial 
assistance to new businesses, and for retiring owners who need help during 


the transition process. 


Likewise, community-based organizations have only recently begun to 
receive support and encouragement from NDEA for their development 
activities. These organizations represent an important resource to the 
City due to their non-profit, community oriented status. Their capacity 
can be.increased through financial support, technical assistance, and a 


general improvement in the operation of the agency. 


The agency has a fairly servere image problem with local businesses and 
community residents alike. The agency as a whole has a labored under a 
Cloud of political interference and innuendo for years. This must be 
eliminated, and the air must be cleared so that it can function more 
professionally. Recent initiatives have improved its image among some 
direct users of NDEA programs (CDC's, some businesses and banks 
involved with the NCDB). But in general, public perception of the agency 


is low. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
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2. 


There is a well recognized problem with the uneven quality of NDEA 
development staff, which we believe has resulted in part from a lack of an 
appraisal and evaluation system for the staff. The caliber of personnel is 
critical to effective program development and implementation, and is 
particularly acute in programs such as district managers. Personnel 
evaluation must include criteria for determining competence, attitude 


towards neighborhood people and businesses, and experience. 


We were unable to determine what type of program monitoring and 
evaluation system does NDEA perform if any. Just because many of the 
programs are new does-not dismiss the critical need for objective 


evaluation of the programs, and their implementation. 


Numerous complaints were heard about excessive and "bureaucratic" 
procedures for many programs. The problem is particularly acute for 
neighborhood businesses, but it is relevant to all who interact. with the 
agency. Operations and procedures are not streamlined and require what 
is perceived as excessive financial information especially for financial 


programs. 


Similarly, there is a problem with the timeliness of reimbursements or 
payments on contracted services. Many agencies are forced to carry 
program costs without reimbursements for excessive periods of time, 
jeopardizing their ability to function, and provide services or pursue 
projects. The problem is particulary bad for programs utilizing CDBG 


funds. 


Administrative problems, as perceived by local business people, in 
particular, are substantial and have severely handicapped the 
effectiveness and image of the agency. Our review of the agency and its 
programs was made difficult by this problem,since determining the 
difference between a poorly conceived and poorly implemented program 


was difficult. 
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SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 


1. 


Financing Programs ¥ 


The three major financing programs, NCDB, EDAP, and anchor parcels 
(a targeted use of jobs bill funds for specific projects) have generally 
good reputations. The latter two are fairly new, and projects have yet 


to be completed that used these type of their financing. However, 


. they seem to have fulfilled the objective of filling an outstanding 'gap' 


in financing and promoting the implementation of real estate project 


proposals. 


NCDB has a mixed reputation, with a positive perception coming from 
some of the banks involved, and some negative sentiment from small 
businesses which have encountered excessive paperwork and difficult 
relations with NDEA personnel. NCDB projects can involve design 
review and district management staff, which creates a potentially 
complicated and lengthy process. The number of NCDB loans since 
the program was initiated is an indication that it has been a successful 


program. 


A major problem with these financing programs is their limited 
accessibility to the "small neighborhood" businesses. The bulk of 
projects financed have been over $50,000 (total project cost), which is 
beyond the requirements of many local retailers. The paperwork and 
financial information required, along with other stipulations, has been 
cited as major barriers. In addition, there is overlap among the 
programs, which begs a question of redundancy. Many NDEA's major 
projects have involved two if not all three financing sources, doubling 


or tripling the packaging costs of a project. 
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The Facade Improvement and Rebate programs have questionable 
viability. A number of community and business people have expressed 
dissatisfaction with their administration, and even their existence at 
present. The administration and -processing time of these programs 
needs to be streamlined in order for them to better serve the people 
that need them. 


2. Capital Improvement Projects 


The Capital Improvement Projects although of certain value, and 
definitely necessary, need to be coordinated better. Neighborhood 
businesses and community people need to be involved in the decision 
making and implementing process. The locations of these 
improvements must benefit the greatest number of people, not just an 
isolated few. Many neighborhoods see these improvements as a 
bandaid approach to terminal bleeding, and they would like to see a 


more well-planned effort. 
3. District Managers Program 


The District Managers Program has received the most criticism of all 
the Development Programs. It apparently needs a major overhaul in 
order to become functional enough to even continue as a program. We 
have received numerous complaints about personne! and supervision 
and the administration of the District Managers Program. Their 
effectiveness has been called into question in almost every designated 
district. Charges of political interference, favoritism, and outright 
incomptence were typical. It seems like an excellent concept and is 
one we would like to see expanded to include more business districts in 
the city. But the overhaul must be done before any other additions 
can be made. Definite qualifications for the District Manager 


positions, and a clear line of supervision must be developed. 
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Management Assistance Program 


This is the first direct assistance provided to community based 
non-profits for implementation of,real estate projects. The program 
recognizes the need for additional personnel support among these 
organization, ‘and has been very favorable received by CDC's. The 
important factor in this program may be the choice of projects funded 
and the viability of the projects themselves. NDEA did apparently 
attempt of coordinate its resources with this program. Many of the 
project managers funded are for projects receiving other NDEA 


assistance which, increases the likehood of success of each program. 


As with the other programs listed below, however, it is unclear how 
MAP fits into an overall development scheme. While support for 
community-based development organizations is a positive effort, the 
role of CBO's in the City's development stratgy needs to be thought 
out in depth. MAP should be incorporated into a broad plan for 
utilizing and supporting these organizations, or it will have little 


impact in the long run. 


Vacant Lots 


This appears to be a positive program, but, again, it is unclear how it 
fits into an overall strategy for neighborhood development. As a 
one-time jobs bill funded program, its impact has not been large. If it 
were incorporated into a larger strategy of involving community 
people and organizations in the revitilization of open spaces, its 


importance would be enhanced. 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


° The Mayor's office should take the leadership role in creating 
development policy and encouraging its implementation with clear 


directions to the NDEA director and his/her subordinates. 


° Restructuring the Development Council, requiring cooperation, 


coordination and participation from all Development Agencies. 


fe) Redefine the Districts Managers Program, reallocate resources, and if 
possible assign managers for every major commercial area. Prior to this, 
a serious assessment must be conducted regarding staff qualifications, and 
accomplishments, and system of accountability must be developed. 


Politically motivated assignments and hiring must be eliminated. 


° Create a position on the Development staff for leveraging private monies 


and foundation grants, especially in light of dwindling federal dollars. 


fe) Examine the make-up of the Boston Private Industry Council for 
representation from neighborhoods and Labor Unions and proper 


representation of women and minorities. 
fo) Develop an internal performance appraisal and evalution system, include 
standards of performance, and personnel practices rules for these 


non-tenured and non-union employees. 


fe) Conduct and in-depth analysis of the finances of the Division with a eye 


towards setting financial goals, and allocating resources accordingly. 


° We strongly recommend reorganizing the development agencies to 


streamline development efforts. 


wi i; 


Encourage flexibility and creativity in Program Development and 


Marketing to better address neighborhood needs. 


Address the concerns of the small neighborhood business persons in the 
city, investigating the definition of "small business" and provide support 
and service for the "mom and pop" stores as they enter transition periods 


like ownership changes, and owner retirement. 


In some unique manner address the issue of small entrepreneurs, and 


incorporate their needs into development policy. 


Emphasize the needs of minority and women-owned businesses, and 


provide the important support and encouragement that they need. 


Encourage expansion of the Neighborhood Community Development Bank 


to include participation by neighborhood banks, and credit unions. 


Consolidate the financial analysis/assistance functions, that are currently 
_ dispersed among different programs, in order to effectively utilize 


personnel. 


Put in place strategies for involving community people in neighborhood 
development, including capital improvements and commercial and housing 
developments. This planning process must begin early to enhance a 
cooperative spirit with NDEA, and to avoid possible reluctance by NDEA 
personnel to change and alter operations. A Neighborhood Business 
Advisory Committee should be created to evaluate programs in their 


inception and implementation. 


The Development Division should investigate "job producing" economic 
development. One idea is to try to capture back office operations of the 
major financial institutions, such as those that have been built in suburban 


locations. 
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VI. Economic Development and Industrial Commission 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT & INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION (EDIC) 


TASK FORCE GOALS 


DATA, FACTS AND STATISTICS . , 


e 


The Agency and Its Programs: Powers and Cbjectives 


A. 


Specific Legal Powers 


1. 


EDIC was established under Chapter 121C of the Massachusetts 
General Laws in 1971 after approval by the City Council and the 
Mayor. 


EDIC's statutory public purpose is to retain existing industry 
and attract new industry, which then retains or creates new jobs 
for Boston residents; their statutory mandate is to assist 
industrial and manufacturing companies (as opposed to commercial 
firms). 


EDIC functions as the umbrella agency for financial (BIDFA and 
BLDC), real estate location and development, and job training 
assistance (BITC) to industry in Boston. Under the umbrella of 
EDIC comes the Boston Industrial Development Financing Authority 
(BIDFA), the Bostcn Local Development Corporation (BLDC), and 
the Bostcn Technical Center (BIC). 


EDIC interacts with the Boston Redevelopment Authority (as 
housing, commercial development and planning agency) who grants 
zoning and planning approvals, and the Neighborhood Development 
and Employment Agency (as administrator of Commmity Block Grant 
program) who provides funding for many neighborhood projects and 
the BIC. 


Perscnnel Matters 


1. 


A seven member Board of Directors is appointed by the Mayor, and 
hires the executive director, who hires the staff. Board 
requirements are: 


Experience in industrial development, financial matters, real 
estate matters, municipal government, at least one member 
representative of low income people who shall be chosen froma 
list of three submitted by the regiqmal or local community 
action agency or, where there is no such agency, froma list of 
three submitted by the department of community affairs. The 
Mayor designates one of the seven members as chairman and 
another as vice-chairman. A majority of the seven directors 
constitutes a quorum for the transaction of any business. 


There are currently only three board members, with four 
vacancies. : 
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co 


Key EDIC perscnnel: 


Brian Lacey, Executive Director 

Dennis Corvi, Deputy Director and Treasurer 

Marilyn Swartz Lloyd, Director of Marketing and Development 
Anne Hoffman, Deputy Director and Director of Financial Services 
Thomas Howley, General Counsel 

John Dalziel, Deputy Director and Director of Operaticns 
Richard K. Fields, Director of Boston Technical Center 


EDIC has. a staff of 80, roughly divided by headquarters staff 
(30); operations - primarily Boston Marine Industrial Park - 
(30); and the BTC (20). Key staff has been in place since late 
1978 as follows: Corvi (1978); Dacey (April 1979), Hoffman 
(June 1979); and Swartz Lloyd (July 1979). 


Budget and Finance 


Le 


EDIC regards itself as self sustaining, with an approximately $4. 
millicn annual budget. The budget breaks down roughly as 
follows: 


$2.5 million —- rental revenues (BMIP is the major revenue 
generator ) 

$75,000 — dry dock for ship repair (in ihe years this has 
generated as much as $1 million) 

$150,000 — miscellaneous equipment sales 

$700,000 - grants 

$900,000 — contract revenue (BIC) 


EDIC's operating budget is as follows: 


$1.9 million - salaries 
$2.4 million -— ncm—perscqnnel (primarily BMIP maintenance and 
repair) 


No city operating funds are used in EDIC's budget, although 
$300,000 from the city's Public Facilities tet provides 
security for the industrial parks. 


II. Agency Responsibilities and Goals 
EDIC has three distinct areas of responsibilities, closely related to 
its statutory public es Sch 


Be 


i 


Real estate development, management, location, and marketing for 
the purpose of retaining or attracting manufacturing companies 
through (a) three industrial parks - Boston Marine Industrial 
Park (South Boston), Crosstown Industrial Park (Roxbury), 
Alsen—Mapes Industrial Park (Dorchester) totalling 185.5 acres, 
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3.2 million square feet of existing industrial buildings, 
employing over 1,600 people, 46% of which are Boston residents; 
and (b) compilation of available industrial land by neighborhood 
- Boston Site Finder - which is sold to the real estate 
community and used to market Boston's industrial sites to 
companies within and outside’ of Boston. 


2. Financial assistance to companies who remain in or relocate to 
Boston; this comes from a variety of sources including IRBs, 
UDAGs, SBA 503s, plus NDEA and EDA grants. Financial assistance 
over the past four years totals almost $100 milli, much of it 
in the form of industrial revenue bonds from commercial banks. 


3. Job training assistance for Boston's employees through the BIC; 
EDIC claims to have trained 1,500 Boston residents with a 9% 
placement rate. (Employment and Training Subcommittee will deal 
with this.) 


EDIC's goals are a continuation of on-going efforts to expand 
Boston's industrial base, particularly through intensified and 
centralized marketing efforts. 


1. The agency is currently looking at "incubator space" as a method 
of fostering the growth of small businesses. 


2. The agency is not considering moving into financing "start-up" 
situation given the risk factor and limited staff and resources. 


AGENCY OR PROGRAM PROBLEMS 


III. Current State of the Department 


A. 


EDIC's major successes are in the volume of manufacturing companies 
and jobs retained or created in Boston. Its major failure appears to 
be the single tenant occupancy in Crosstown Industrial Park, although 
EDIC appears to be addressing that, working with the current tenant, 
Digital, and the Newmarket Business Association, as well as other 
city agencies. EDIC appears to recognize causes for failure and in 
addition to rectifying those causes, seems to be successfully 
marketing the Boston Marine Industrial Park, obviously having learned 
from the experience at Crosstown. EDIC indicates that an Economic 
Development Plan Amendment is awaiting approval by the City Council 
and the Mayor for Crosstown Industrial Park. This should provide an 
open forum to discuss progress to date on further occupancy in the 


park. 


A major problem for the EDIC is a lack of quorum due to many 
vacancies on its board. Two appointments are pending before the City 
Council. 


EDIC's new initiatives are more public relations and marketing 


criented than major departures from current procedures and 
practices. The agency sees itself as an implementing and marketing 
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entity, rather than a planning or regulating entity - in other words, 
EDIC receives money from NDEA and the BRA, both of whom award it and 
then mmitor its use. EDIC sees itself as meeting the needs of the 
city as regards expansion of the industrial econamy and views that as 
the measure of its effectiveness. * 


HIGH PRIORITY ISSUES 


IV. Flynn Campaign Goals Relating to Economic and Commmity Development 
EDIC is well-situated, in terms of both staff and resources, to provide 


the Mayor with the professional support and expertise necessary to achieve his 
goals in four major areas listed below. 


A. Encourage industry with growth potential 


B. Neighborhood development: 


Input from leaders in commmity as well as business input; 
Increase light industry; 
Encourage small business to locate in vacant buildings; 


Assist neighborhood commercial centers. 


C. Job creaticn: 


Work to preserve manufacturing jobs; 
Emphasize development of industry with good wages; 


UDAG agreements with jobs for women and minorities and monitor 
compliance. 


QUICK PROGRAM INITIATIVES 


V. New Pr 


am Initiatives Pr ed the Agen for the Me include: 


A. Announcements 


1. 


February 2nd at 4:00 p.m. - BLDC fifth annual meeting at Bank of 
Boston for 300 small business people, bankers and community 
groups - Mayor Flynn has been invited to speak and could 
announce the $1 million CDBG grant to capitalize the BLDC loan 


pool. 


Construction of the Industrial Center at the Boston Army Base is 
complete and over 200,000 square feet of space is already under 
lease. An open house in February featuring the Mayor would be 


appropriate. 
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Qn an average of cnce a month, EDIC celebrates the closing of a 
financial package or real estate deal in me of the 
neighborhoods. Often the company provides a small party for its 
employees, the EDIC staff, the neighborhood, and neighborhood 
paper. EDIC feels that Mayor Flynn would delight the small 
business owners by presiding‘ over these ribbon-cuttings. 


: Be New Programs 


l. 


In order to support neighborhood industries, the Mayor might 
call together "Community Industry Forums" in each of the 
neighborhoods. Appropriate city officials, business 
representatives and community groups would attend to help solve 
problems particular to a neighborhood. 


For the Bosta@m Technical Center, the Mayor could announce an 
"Employer's Consortium" for industries and businesses to learn 
about, advise and participate in the curriculum planning of 
courses at the Center. 


An important next step in marketing for industry would be the 
development of a "Boston Leadership Alliance" to emphasize a 
supportive public/private partnership in the city and to offer 
the most successful marketing approach: peer-to-peer. The 
Alliance members would host informational meetings to describe 
new opportunities or mechanisms, host marketing meetings far 
companies, identify companies for marketing efforts, and call on 
companies identified as prospects. Such a program should be 
initiated by the Mayor in order to publicize the interest of the 
city in bringing industry heré and to gather the support, time, 
effort and funding from the private sector. 


Cne of the first steps for a Boston Leadership Alliance would be 
to contact the large manufacturers in Boston. Over 50 employers 
with over 150 people employ over 51% of the industrial workers 
in the city. Those 50 firms should be encouraged to remain and 
expand in the city. 


When the Boston Marine Industrial Park and the Boston Army Base 

are combined, a new front entryway can be developed with parcels 
available for new construction for light industry, back office, 

distribution, or research and development uses. 


NEW PRIORITIES 


Over the past several years EDIC has developed a professicnal staff who 
can point to significant accomplishments. With an expanded budget and staff, 
EDIC could become a major force for economic development in the 
neighborhoods. Depending on the outcome of reorganization, either the BRA, 
NDEA or EDIC could assume the following responsibilities: 
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Spend considerable time identifying sites in the city which would 
qualify for suitable commercial, government or light industry uses. 
Sites such as the South Boston army base, Mattapan State Hospital, 
Crosstown Industrial Park, the old rolling mill yards in Brighton, 
the Readville Railyards and other potential sites should be ferreted 
out and identified as the Administration attempts to create an "inner 
ring" of development opportunities. 


Assist Mayor Flynn in working with Bostm's business community to 
expand some of their fimcticms in the neighborhoods. Bostcn's 
neighborhoods must actively compete with the Quincys, Kendall 
Squares, Maldens and Framinghams to capture some of the expanding 
"back room" operations of the City's major insurance companies, banks 
and the emerging telecommunications industry. 


Encourage state and federal governments, as well as its own agencies, 
to lock for opportunities to locate, either as a tenant or an owner, 
in neighborhood situations rather than downtown. Just as the JFK 
Building, City Hall and the Saltonstall Building catalyzed renewal of 
Scollay Square, public offices can stimulate revitalization of many 
neighborhoods in the City. 


Work closely with industries and enterprises considering leaving the 


City of closing shop and assist them in overcoming barriers to 
successful operation or help them adapt to changing circumstances. 
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VII. Employment and Training 
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l. 


INTRODUCTION 


Ps 


The need for a comprehensive employment and training system in the City 
of Boston far outweighs the capacity of the agencies set up to meet it. 
As the number of needy, poor people has increased, funds available to 


serve them, due to federal cuts in spending, have dramatically declined. 


The purpose of an employment and training system is to fully employ 
human resources to support economic growth by promoting equal 
opportunity in employment and economic improvement for those most in 
need. With a full 19% of the city population living below official poverty 
standards, coupled with an employment and training system that 
effectively serves only 2 to 4% of the disadvantaged population, clearly 


there is a need for new approaches to this crucial social problem. 


What is needed are targeted programs to promote changes in the 
underlying structure of job opportunities. Providing jobs and reducing 
unemployment, by itself, cannot guarantee the full utilization of the 
city's human resources nor will it narrow the gap in earnings which so 
persistently affects the city's disadvantaged and racial minorities. 
Training cannot stand alone as a policy strategy, but must be a part of a 


broader economic development plan for the City. 


Such an approach requires two emphases. First, it requires a policy 
toward local economic development and job creation which pays attention 
to the quality of jobs, career ladders and hiring practices. Coupled with 
such an economic development policy must be more ambitious programs 
to promote equal opportunity in employment. If such a program of 
opportunity expansion is launched, it is then appropriate to consider the 
types of training programs that should be developed to support the 


upcrading of the city's workforce. 


This report includes several specific recommendations to meet these 
overiding goals. It is also intended to ensure that the mix of current and 
new programs proposed actually complement the Mayor's priorities. A 


number of proposals need to be highlighted. 
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a. Private Industry Council Board 


& 


The Boston Private Industry Council is regarded as one of the most 
effective in the nation. While not seeking to impair its ability to provide 
private-sector guidance to the system, we would seek to broaden the 
composition of the Board to more accurately reflect the population being 
served. The Council (29 members) includes very few women and 
minorities. It is not known how many Board members are Boston 
residents. It is suggested that the Mayor and the PIC, either by increasing 
the size of the Board or filling positions available through attrition, 
appoint an AFDC recipient, a representative of a community-based 
organization, increase the number of women and minorities, and add a 


representative of the training community from organized labor. 
b. Coordination 


While the Boston-administered system totals about 6.5 million dollars in 
FY '84, there exists many privately-sponsored employment and training 
programs that account for over 12 million dollars. Efforts to coordinate 
these programs have been initiated and should be expanded We propose 
that NDEA coordinate services, through centralized telephone intake 
services staffed by one or two JTPA-sponsored workers. An addendum to 
this report includes a summary of the various programs that exist outside 
of the city's programming. The coordination services could include 
developing and distributing a pamphlet that publicizes the full range of 


programs available to Boston residents. 


c. Boston Residents Job Policy 


In light of the potential impact of the Boston Residents Job Policy 
ordinance on the local and regional construction industry for years to 
come, the Mayor should convene meetings composed of representatives of 
the building trades unions, construction management, and the appropriate 


public officials to discuss and agree to methods of implementing and 


complying with the new ordinance. 
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d. Supportive Services 
An initial draft of the Boston Plan for allocating JTPA funds for fiscal 
years 1985 and 1986 is due in March, 1984. NDEA has chosen not to spend. 
the full 15% of JTPA funds on support services such as day care and 
transportation. Those lacking a means of support are excluded from the 
intake process, thereby skewing the profile of those served under JTPA in 
Boston away from the profile of those eligible. The Mayor should require 
that the next plan allocate the full 15% allowance to supportive services. 


Furthermore, the NDEA should be encouraged to look for additional funds. 


e. Economic Development Linkage 


The resources of the economic development agencies in the city should be 
mobilized so that programs are tied more directly to job creation. The 
employment policy that needs to be outlined by the Mayor must become 
an intergal part of an economic development program. The Boston PIC 
currently receives 'first-source’ information on _ publically-supported 
projects in the city. i.e. firms provide the PIC with job listings before 
advertising for jobs publicly. This program needs to be expanded and 
formalized, complete with hiring commitments for JTPA_ sponsored 


workers. 
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I. AGENCY FACTS, DATA, STATISTICS 
Two institutions, the Boston Private Industry Council and NDEA, both receive a 
large portion of their funding from the federally funded Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) that replaced CETA as of October 1, 1983. JTPA 
differs from CETA in the following ways: 


I. Federal funds are distributed to the Service Delivery Area (SDA), in this 
case the City of Boston/NDEA, by the State. The Governor has 
discretionary control over 22% of the funds, the remainder of which is 
parceled out according to formula. The Governor also exercises 
administrative and oversight responsibilities for JTPA that were formerly 


performed by the regional offices of the U.S. Dept. of Labor. 


2e JTPA stipulates that within each SDA, a business-dominated Private 
Industry Council serve in partnership with local chief elected officials in 


developing and administering job training programs and policies. 


BOSTON PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 


The Boston PIC is highly regarded nationwide for the success with which it has 
implemented programs and worked with NDEA to improve employment and 
training. The PIC is incorporated and its Board members are appointed by the 
Mayor for a two-year staggered term. Business names are generated through 
organizations such as the Chamber of Commerce, while non-business names are 
generated by various non-profit institutions and organizations in the public 
sector. The PIC receives nearly half of its 1.3 million dollars from and NDEA 
allotment of JTPA funds. The remainder of its funds comes from private 
_Industry and foundations. The PIC restricts itself to policy formulation, leaving 
the implementation and selection of JTPA programs to NDEA. The PIC differs 
from other PICs in that it runs experimental and innovative programs in 


addition to acting in an advisory capacity. 
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NDEA: 


\ 
é 


Within NDEA, employment and training programs are administered through the 
Human Services and Employment Division. The Division's policy of 
sub-contracting the bulk of its program differentiates it from most other JTPA 
administrators. In addition to determining programs through a bidding process, 
NDEA links its agreements with sub-contractors to their performance, 
monitored at different stages in program development. The sub-contractors are 
responsible for initial intake, then send qualifying candidates to NDEA offices. 
at 15 Beacon Street for counseling, testing and assessment. If they meet all 


requirements, participants are then enrolled in a program. 


The bulk of employment and training funds come from JTPA and were cut to 
$6.4 million for FY 1984 from $10 million in FY 1983 and $54.6 million in FY 
1980. The dramatic drop off in funds has greatly affected the policy initiatives 
and program decisions. Of the $6.4 million, $2.3 million must be spent on a 
summer jobs program for youth, leaving roughly $4.3 million for other 
programs. Augmenting these funds are a $720,000 grant for Asian refugees, 
$162,041 from the Dept. of Welfare and $50,000 from the Summer Youth 
employment program. In addition, the Division received a one-time $5.4 million 
grant as part of the Federal Community Development Emergency Jobs Bill and 
a $371,000 grant to cover administrative costs of closing out the CETA 
accounts. $1 million of the general CDBG was used to fund an adult literacy 


_ program. 


Out of the Emergency Jobs Bill funding, $2 million was earmarked for 
Construction Skill Bank that would train minority residents in construction with 
a view towards meeting the demand created by the Boston Residents Job 
Policy. As the implementation of the Ordinance has slowed, NDEA intends to 


reallocate a portion of the $2 million to fund a vacant lot reclamation program.” 
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Il. 


NDEA deals with 21 sub-contractors who run JTPA programs. In FY 1983, with 
$10 million in JTPA funds, NDEA programs served a total of 4165 people. Of 
those completing the programs in the same year (3860), 22.6% dropped out, and 
1525 (excluding youth) were placed in training related jobs. NDEA, using a 
weighted formula, calculates and "entered employment" rate of 60% for adults 
and 52.2% for youth, Other program recipients, who neither dropped out nor 
were placed in jobs, either went on to other training programs or received their 
GEDs. Recognizing that 305 people remained in programs at the end of FY 
1983, a very rough calculation indicates that each positive termination cost 
$3,347. : 


AGENCY OR PROGRAM PROBLEMS 


GENERAL PROBLEMS: 


I. Employment and training in Boston is not organized into a coherent, 
overall economic development plan. Until such a plan is developed, the 
City will continue to serve an extremely small portion of the population in 


need. 


2. The implementation of the Boston Residents Job Bill has apparently 
ground to a halt. Negotiations over methods of implementation and 
compliance between construction management the building trades and 


city officials need to be re-opened immediately. 


PROBLEMS WITH THE PIC 


1s The PIC Board of Directors needs to be expanded to more adequately 


represent those being served. 


2. NDEA's largest subcontractors are also PIC Board members, and while 
PIC does not make program level decisions, there is no formal check to 
balance the potential misuse of influence to gain an unfair advantage in 


the bidding process. 


Age 


PROBLEMS WITH NDEA 


it 


2; 


4. 


The average wage for adults served by JTPA in Boston is $5.40/hr., the 
overall average is $5.00/hr. Many of the jobs for which JTPA provides 
training lack a career path and do not "upgrade” the qualtity of Boston's 
labor force. The emphasis on specific job training does not improve the 


client's ability to adapt to a changing labor market. 


NDEA has chosen not to spend the full 15% available for supportive 
services allowable by law. Expanded day care and transportation services 
are a necessary part of any employment and training system that is 


intended to fairly serve a broad segment of the disadvantaged population. 


The initial intake is executed by sub-contractors. It is in the interest of 
these sub-contractors to select the most easily trained applicants. 
Without a centralized intake process, applicants are not normally directed 


to other possible programs that could meet their needs. 


The lack of support service funding requires training programs to be 
relatively short. Shorter program length limits the scope of jobs for 


which people can be trained. 


There is currently over $12 million in non-City administered programs. 
NDEA does not coordinate its intake process with these programs. (See 


Attachment) 


While NDEA's employment and training division aids other divisions and 
City agencies in applying for state and federal money, the time devoted 
to grantmanship may not be sufficient. With the severe cuts being made 
at the federal level, more centralized and coordinated grantsmanship 


assumes an ever-greater importance. 
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IV. AGENCY POLICY INITIATIVES 


l. 


ADULT LITERACY PROGRAM 


The Adult Literacy Program began on October 1, 1983. It operates out of 
14 centers around the city and is coordinated with UMASS and Roxbury 
Community College. Specifically, the program attempts to serve a 
population that is not linked to any educational institution. As of 
December 30, 1983, 465 people were enrolled, 104 had dropped out and 82 
had graduated to other programs. The Literacy program intends to enroll 
a total of 1050 people by June 30, 1984. 


BOSTON RESIDENTS JOB ORDINANCE 

NDEA is monitoring the ordinance and, in addition, is attempting to set up 
a skills bank to identify, certify and register construction workers. NDEA 
attemped to set up a training program in construction skills, funded by the 
Emergency Jobs Bill, but diverted funds to a housing rehab training center. 
REFUGEE TRAINING 

With the special $720,000 grant for refugees, NDEA is training Asian 
refugees to assist them in employment problems. 

BOSTON COMPACT 

The NDEA and PIC have formed a highly successful Boston Compact 
which is an accord between the business community and the public school 


system. Graduates will receive preferential treatment in employment if 


the schools show tangible improvements. 
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V. 


VACANT LOT RECLAMATION 
The NDEA is using part of the Emergency Jobs Bill money for vacant lot 


reclamation programs run by neighborhood groups. 
SUMMER YOUTH JOBS PROGRAM 
The Boston PIC is involved in identifying summer jobs in collaboration 


with the Boston business community, and is intending to expand the 


program in the future. 


NEW PRIORITIES AND INITIATIVES 


A number of new priorities and initiatives were outlined in the introductory 


section of this report. To briefly summarize: 


l. 


4. 


Expand the Board of the Private Industry Council to better reflect the 


population being served, e.g. women, minorities and AFDC recipients. 


Provide for better coordination of programs to include employment and 


training programs not administered by the city. 


Immediately conduct sessions with the building trades, . construction 
management, and appropriate city officials to find ways of implementing 


the Boston Resident Job Ordinance. 


Broaden the range of eligible participants by increasing the quantity and 


quality of supportive services such as day care and transportation. 


Establish firm linkages between all economic development programs and 


the employment and training system. 


won 


The Mayor has identified several overall priority goals that include improving 


the job training system; attracting new industries and providing more jobs in the 


city; develop better paying jobs; and providing more jobs for Boston residents. 


Within this framework, several additional intiatives need to be outlined: 


6. 


Private firms should be encouraged to provide more omthe-job training. 
Firms have not increased their training investment per employee since 
1970, and have shifted 1/2 of their training needs onto the community 
colleges and other outside facilities. As a general rule of thumb, formal 
training should be relied upon to provide only the most general and 
transferable skills in the economy, and more informal, workplace training 


should be used for specific job skills. 


Currently, the city does not fund any employment and training activity. 
The city could have a large impact on employment and training by hiring a 
person experienced in grantsmanship to compete for funds at all levels 
and look for ways to fund joint programs with religious institutions, 


universities, and other non-profit institutions. 


Companies, universities and religious organizations should be encouraged 
to link up with neighborhood groups for additional jobs and use of 
facilities. For example, 70% of all poor families in the city have single 
head of: households. Clearly, additional day care facilities are needed. 
New programs can be developed that involve students and religious 
institutions in neighborhoods with the greatest need to attempt to meet 


this fundamental need. 


Seventy-two percent of Boston voters approved the Jobs with Peace 
proposal, designed to link the needs of citizens for jobs with sources of 
funding. The new administration should include in its relations with the 
federal government all useful lobbying to return money to the city for 


jobs and services. 
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10. 


ll. 


12. 


The Mayor should consider requesting that the Boston PIC hire an 
independent evaluator for JTPA sub-contractors. This will help elimate 
potential conflicts of interest for JTPA sub-contractors who are also PIC 
Board members, and apply an outside perspective to NDEA's 
administration of JTPA funds. Currently in NDEA, development, planning 
and assessment of current programs are being performed by the same 


person. 


The apprenticeship training structure - a joint union-management 
agreement on training content industry - wide - provides a model that 
ought to be expanded. Apprenticeship programs involve structured 
learning programs in which the workers receive gradually higher pay as 
they work and learn on the job and study in related classroom training. 
One of the more attractive aspects of the model - when paid for by joint 
union - management councils - is that the industry - wide structure 
overcomes the isolation of the individual firms and makes higher quality, 


broader training practical. 


The employment and training system in the City of Boston must make it 
the highest priority to intervene on behalf of women's problems in the 
workforce. Plans should have as a goal the employment of women into 


the primary labor market with good wages, job security and benefits. 
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VIII. Task Force Members 
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ECONOMIC AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT TASK FORCE: 


Co-Chairs: 


Members: 


Ken Lucas, Division of Employment Security; 
Roslindale 


Patrick McGuigan, Boston Neighborhood Housing 
Service; Brighton 


Simone Auster, Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce; 
Allston 


Rebecca Black, Allston/Brighton Community 
Development Corporation; Brighton 


Kelly Brown, Governor's Commission on Mature 
Industries; Dorchester 


James Darr, Boston Private Industry Council; 
Concord 


Curtis Davis, Greater Roxbury Development Corporation; 
Fenway 


Paul Davis, New England Board of Education; Back Bay 


Paul Dooley, Division of Employment Security; 
South Boston 


James Farmer, Glaziers, Local 1044;. Dorchester 


Dr. Lee Angela Freemont-Smith, Transitional 
Employment Enterprises; Back Bay 


Miguel Fuentes, Jamaica Plain 
Ralph Gillespie, Digital Corporation; Mission Park 


Kathleen Hennessey, Union International Systems; 
Hyde Park 


Ronald Homer, Boston Bank of Commerce; Lexington 


George Jordon, Jordon Construction Company; Dorchester 


Marty Kaplan, Hale & Dorr; Newton 
Gaye Lister, Bank of New England; Brighton 
John Marston, U.S. Trust Company; Dorchester 


Marijo McCarthy, Mass Industrial Finance Agency; 
Brighton 


Kristin McCormack, Dorchester Task Force; Dorchester 


Zao 


Thomas McIntyre, Bricklayers and Allied Craftsmen, 
Jamaica Plain 


William Mendes, Boston Redevelopment Authority; 
Roxbury 


Sue Murphy, Jobs for Peace; South Boston 
Kevin Phelan, Meredith & Grew, Inc.; Wellesley 


Josef Porteleki, Jr., Roslindale Board of Trade; 
Canton 


Judy Portius, Neighborhood Association of the Back 
Bay; Back Bay 


Walter Ryan, Jr., International Union of Operating 
Engineers; Dorchester 


Michael Schippani, Massachusetts Office of Labor; 
Jamaica Plain 


Eduardo Vassallo, Jamaica Plain 


John Walsh, City Point Merchants Association; 
South Boston 


Fletcher Wiley, Esq., Budd & Wiley; Roxbury 
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Attachment A 


BOSTON HOUSING AUTHORITY 
52 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 


617-451-1250 


January 19, 1984 


This is a draft of a letter to be sent by Receiver/Administrator 
Harry Spence to Mssrs. Sullivan and McGuigan. I hope that the 
information included in this letter can be incorporated into your 
report. Your attention to this matter is appreciated. 


Joseph H. Brevar 
Assistant Administrator 
Planning and Redevelopment 
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BOSTON HOUSING AUTHORITY 
52 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 617-451-1250 


e 


January 19, 1984 


Neil Sullivan 
Mayor's Office 
Boston City Hall 

One City Hall Square 
Boston, MA 02201 


Dear Mr. Sullivan: 


Roxbury's Dudley Station Retail District is’ one of the City's most 
underdeveloped and underutilized commercial areas. Its potential for 
revitalization, however, is tremendous. An important ingredient in the 
revitalization of any retail district like Dudley Station is a large 
capital investment by a major local landowner. As a result of a major 
revitalization program at the nearby Orchard Park Development, the 
Boston Housing Authority is filling such a role, and is therefore 
providing a potential spark for future private and public investment in 
the area. 


The BHA has begun a $7 million Revitalization Program at the Orchard 
Park Development, which is located just one block to the east of Dudley 
Station. Orchard Park is a federally funded family development that was 
built in 1942. It presently houses 520 families and has 190 vacancies. 
Despite the fact that most of Orchard Park's approximately 1500 residents 
shop in Dudley Station, the development has long been considered a hind- 
rance to development in the area due to its dilapidated state and a 
reputation as one of the Authority's high crime developments. This 
Revitalization Program will address the development's physical condition, 
which is admittedly below standard. Meanwhile, BHA management and public 
safety personnel will continue working to improve security at the develop- 
ment. Crime, however, is a community issue and will eventually have to be 
addressed on a larger scale. 


The Orchard Park Revitalization Program will be completed by the Spring 
of 1985. It is the beginning of a comprehensive effort to make the develop- . 
ment a viable residential community again. Orchard Park is one of the 
Authority's last distressed family developments to become part of a major 
revitalization effort. The fact that is is only now beginning to receive 
the attention it deserves is unfortunate, but its revitalization is now a 
Priority for the receivership. The major components of the Revitalization 
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Program include: the rehabilitation of approximately 190 vacant units 
(the first of which can be available in March of 1984); replacement of 
all windows; renovation of the heating system; construction of a central- 
ized mail facility; installation of security lights; modernization of al] 
bathrooms and development of a site plan. The Authority has also begun 
to address some of the social issues at the development. We have recently 
submitted a proposal for employment and training funds that includes 
$25,000 for program planning and development at Orchard Park. The 
Authority is also committed to promoting organizing efforts to strengthen 
the viability of the Orchard Park Tenant Task Force in order to insure 
proper tenant representation and input into rehabilitation and management 
issues, 


As local merchants and prospective developers are concerned about the 
effects of Orchard Park's condition on the revitalization of Dudley Station, 
the BHA is concerned about the future of Dudley Station and its impact on 
Orchard Park. Planning efforts for the revitalization of Orchard Park have 
prompted the Authority to consider community issues that. impact Orchard 
Park residents. These issues include: commercial revitalization of the 
Dudley Station Retail District, replacement services for the MBTA Orange 
Line, future development of Parcel 2 of the Crosstown Industrial Park, 
resident security and local crime prevention, resident employment and 
access to social services, incompatible land uses such as waste transfer 
sites, the future of the Dearborn School and Annex, and the effects of 
local traffic patterns. Each of these issues will have a continuing 
impact on the vaibility of Orchard Park as a residential community. These 
issues must therefore be addressed as soon as appropriate opportunities 
present themselves. 


It is important to note that the other large public agencies have 
become involved in rehabilitation efforts in the Dudley Station/Orchard 
Park neighborhood. For example, NDEA has contracted to reconstruct the 
city park located within the Orchard Park Development. Representatives 
from the BHA, Lena Park and the local community participated in the design 
review process in the Spring of 1983, and this Fall NDEA, the Authority and 
design consultants Douglas 8. Footit and Associates developed a Community 
Maintenance Program for the soon to be refurbished park. The Autnority, 
NDEA and the Dudley Merchants Association have also been working together 
to begin to address a variety of neighborhood issues. Concurrent 
community meetings have been held by the MBTA as part of the Orange Line 
Replacement Study, and by EDIC over the fate of Parcel 2 of the Crosstown 
Industrial Park. The timeliness and spirit of cooperation exemplified by 
the planning efforts enumerated above point to the fact that Dudley Station 
is poised on the edge of a unique opportunity for revitalization, and that 
there is an immediate need to coordinate a formal broad-based community 
planning effort that would bring all of the agencies who are active in 
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the area (NDEA, BHA, MBTA, EDIC) together with local community service and 
special interest groups. I sincerely hope that in assessing the City's 
deteriorated commercial areas for their potential for revitalization and 
their need for public assistance that you place a high priority on the 
Dudley Station Retail District. 


cc: Patrick McGuigan, Chairperson 
Community & Economic Development Transition Task Force 
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Attachment B 


70: Ken Lucas and Pat McGuigan 
Co-chairs, Economic Planning and Commmity Development Task Force 


FR: Mary Baker, Am Theresa McDonnell, and Nancy Snyder 
Co-chairs, Women's Commission Task Force 


RE: Employment Issues 


DATE: January 11, 1984 


Boston's women confront significant obstacles to realizing equal 
employment opportunities. The lack of day care, discrimination, and the 
lack of skills and training are major issues for women as they try to 
fully participate in the economic life of the city of Boston. Women with 
children, older women, minority women and neighborhood women in particular 
face problems which require attention, We feel that these issues should be 
addressed by your task force and we urge you to include the following 
recommendations in your reports. If you have any questions, please contact 
Trish Kelly at 725-4238. 


Child Care 


The Flymn Administration recognizes the important role quality child 
care plays in enabling both women and men to enter the workforce. The 
Women's Commission will set day care as a priority but it will need to work with 
job development agencies to encourage private sector programs. Child care 
benefits not only children and family, but Boston's economy. Parents no 
longer have the option to drop out of the workforce to raise a child. It 
now takes 2 working adults to support a family of four. Indeed, 45% of 
all American children would be poor if both parents were not working. A 
1979 study by the Department of Labor revealed that two thirds of all 
working mothers were either the head of the household or married to a man 
earning less than $10,000. 


Elderly Services 


Many older women are unable to re-enter the workforce after long 
absences because they lack necessary skills. We urge you to examine the 
expansion of federal and state fimded job training programs for seniors. 
These programs not only provide seniors with skills necessary to re-enter 
the labor force but also give them an opportimity to help other seniors. 


Jobs for Women, Minorities and Boston Residents 


The Women's Commission will seek to make the city a model employer. 
Key objectives include instituting a policy of equal pay for equal worth 
and hiring women and minorities to all levels of government. While the 
city carmot unilaterally impose such standards on the private sector, the 
city has in some cases used its bargaining power to ensure that women, 


minorities and Boston residents have been guaranteed a certain % of the 
jobs available on development projects. The city must increase the 
mumber and scope of these programs and seek full compliance with the 
standards set. In this way, women, minorities and Boston residents will 
share the benefits of development which has far too often occurred at 
their expense. 


Local Conmercial Revitalization 


In contrast to the 25% of all Boston office industry jobs held 
by residents, the vast majority of workers in neighborhood business 
are local residents. The city should emphasize neighborhood business 
development as a way to provide crucial opportunities for residents 
to develop skills and obtain higher paying employment. A focus on small 
businesses also makes sense because the majority of net new jobs are 
created by firms with fewer than fifty employees. . 
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EDUCATION TASK FORCE 


Chairs: Robert Consalvo 
Susan Whitehead 
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Committee on Ex officio Role OfmEH GE OMAYVON 6 secs eyetevete ei eo givielelersres 320 


Henry Allen 
Robert Consalvo 
Vincent Nuccio 
Susan Whitehead 


Committee on State Aid for Education and Alternative Funding.. 324 


Henry Allen 
Robert Consalvo 
Vincent Nuccio 
Susan Whitehead 


Committee on Quality of Education ServiceS....seeeeeereeseeeces 335 


Jean Sullivan McKeigue, Chair 
Susan Robinson 

Nicholas Rubino 

Robert Tarpey 


Committee on Structure and Compliance... eeeereeeereesesacecres 38 


Peg Moloney, Chair 
David Bernstein 
Ann Connolly 

Stacy Johnson 


Committee on Collaborative/Outside Agencies........ a slaler Riel se) alatese sae tt 


Ted Dooley, Chair 
Steven Bavaria 
Donna Henderson O'Brien 


Committee on Community Involvement... secre sererecrereeceresere 372 


Ellen Guiney, Chair 
Sarah Bowles 

James Clark 

Jean Every 

Kenneth Haskins 
Carol McA'Nulty 
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Committee on Career Education and Employment Preparation.....++-- 382 


Felix Arroyo, Chair 
Lawrence J. Connolly 
Frank Grigalunas 
Walter King 

Victoria Williams 


Committee on Program Restoration... 2s. sseeceesassccecs tice cee cccc 401 


Sandra J. Page, Chair 
Paul Barrett 

William Donlan 

Eulah Rodgers 
Patricia Walsh 
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Jerome C. Winegar, Chair 
Albert P. Cardarelli 
Cassandra Clay 

Peter Golden 
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EDUCATION TASK FORCE 


Executive Summary 


Boston's Public School System has made notable progress 
towards regaining some measure of credibility after a long 
history of unchecked overspending and dubious operational 
practices. However, the level of cutbacks that resulted when 
this spending pattern was abruptly cut short in 1980-81 has left 
many educational programs decimated, has left a residue of poor 


morale among teaching staff, and - paired with disturbing 
evidence that many Boston graduates cannot meet minimal 
competency standards - has left public school parents wondering 


how their children can compete for jobs in an era of scarce 
opportunity. 


Many of the problems faced by the Boston Public schools are 
the same as those facing public education all over the country, 
as documented in a bevy of recent reports. However, the 
situation in Boston is complicated and greatly exacerbated by 
such factors as the Federal desegregation order, the increasingly 
large proportion of students who need bilingual and special 
education services, and Proposition 2-1/2. There seems to be no 
question that some additional funds are necessary if current 
programmatic shortcomings are to be remedied. However, the 
school system is caught up in a chicken-or-egg situation, where 
it is being asked to justify such funding by showing improved 
educational outcomes. 


Because of the fiscal autonomy of the School Department in 
Boston, the role that can be played by the Mayor is necessarily 
more limited and differs in substance from that vis-a-vis other 
City departments. Nonetheless, this report identifies a number 
of ways in which the Mayor can potentially have a beneficial 
influence on public education in this City. Our recommendations 
converge along four general themes: 


- The Mayor can and should function as an informed 
advocate for public education, through his ex officio 
membership on the School Committee and through the 
appointment of a fulltime educational liaison between 
the Mayor's office and the School Department. The 
Mayor should give public recognition for excellence 
within the school system - on the part of students, 
teachers, and administrators. He should help provide 
incentives to motivate those within the system to 
make the extra effort and those outside the system to 
contribute more resources to it. 
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The 
structu 
areas: 


The Mayor is in a position to demand and facilitate 
greater coordination and collaboration between other 
city departments and the school system. For example, 
coordination with the Public Facilities Department is 
necessary to secure State aid for badly-needed 
renovation and construction, and more effective 
collaboration with the Police Department could help 
with safety issues and community-building efforts. 


Existing collaborative arrangements with Boston 
businesses, universities, cultural and social service 
agencies must be strengthened and extended to provide 
additional resources for the school system. The 
VMeavomnrts ira Unvole “Dost vion to Tostéer “this 
aculvi CY. 


The City as a whole must recognize that investments 
in public education are investments in the future one 
this City, and that if we don't invest something now, 
we will pay much more later for the results of our 
neglect. The Mayor has a key role to play in 
ensuring that funds are found for early childhood 
education, athletic programs and facilities, music 
and art, and repairs to and renovations of school 
DUO nea 


work of this Task Force was accomplished through 


a 


re of nine committees covering the following general 


role of the Mayor via ex officio membership on the 
School Committee; 


State aid and alternative funding sources; 


quality of educational services, including curriculum © 


and promotional standards, professional development; 
structure and compliance issues, including 
assignments, districting, court/state monitoring, 
physical facilities; 


collaborative arrangements with outside agencies, 
businesses, universities; 


community involvement, including community schools, 
Daren. Sroups, school based management/school 
improvement; 


career education and employment preparation; 
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- restoration of programs, including early childhood 


education and co-curricular activities (art, music, 
athletics); 


- safety/security and discipline. 


This report consists of an overview summarizing the key findings 


and recommendations, followed by the individual reports of the 
nine committees. 


os 


OVERVIEW 


Problem Areas 


Although continuing internal reforms by the School Department 
around budget and management will ensure greater accountability, 
the ability of the school system and the City to provide a 
quality education to every student will require additional 
funding. 


Differences in fiscal year between the State and Federal 
governments, and differences in revenue sources reported by the 
School Department and the State, make it exceedingly difficult to 
perform an adequate financial analysis of School Department 
spending and revenues. 


Boston's share of State aid for bilingual and special 
education programs is not proportionate to its share Oise the 
State's population of such students. 


While new initiatives in curriculum, testing and promotional 
standards have been undertaken, there is a need for clear 
guidelines in implementing these activities and for reviews of 
their implications for students and for remedial programs. 


Training of teachers and administrators to meet the new 
demands on the system is required. 


Resistance to full implementation of school based management 
and school improvement program concepts, particularly parent/ 
community involvement, is present at both central administration 
and school levels. 


The middle schools are faced with problems of teacher 
training and morale and a question of the validity or ethe 
departmentalized structure. 


There are, at present, at least two conflicting plans 
proposed by different groups to change school districts and 
assignment procedures. 


The State Board of Education's recent monitoring of the 
school system's compliance with desegregation orders and special 
needs laws reports a number of deficiencies concerning access and 
programming for minority and limited-English-speaking children. 


Maintenance and repair of school facilities is nearing a 
critical stage due to long-term inadequate funding, insufficient 
coordination between the School Department and Public Facilities 
Department, and the lack of a systematic process for securing 
capital funds. 
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The Occupational Resource Center has never functioned to its 
full capacity in terms of student enrollment and operates in 
isolation from the students' home schools and academic programs, 
and from the communities. 


The Boston Compact has made an impressive start in the area 
of employment of students and graduates, but it cannot be viewed 
as the only solution to the problem of student work placement. 


There is limited, if any, collaboration between the Community 
Schools Program and the public school system in terms of student 
programs and delivery of services. 


Difficulties between the Citywide Parent Council and the 
School Department exist at a stronger level than ever before. 


There is a plethora of parent groups, which may result in a 
splintering of parent involvement and a general weakening of 
parent involvement efforts. 


In addition to the large demand for more extended day 
programs and the return of K1, the existing Kindergarten program 
has problems with inefficient materials, teacher training, and 
teacher support. 


The staffing of the physical education and health education 
programs is insufficient, and the implementation of system-wide 
programming is lacking. 


The condition of the physical education and athletic 
facilities and equipment is severely deficient and may be unsafe. 


Cutbacks and decentralization have nearly eliminated arts 
programming for Boston school children. 


Despite a reduction in recent years, the incidence of 
violence in the school system is still too high. However, the 
reports of violence must be viewed in the context of the entire 
system, and schools with high rates of violence must be balanced 
against those where a positive social atmosphere is the norm. 
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Recommendations 


13 The Mayor should give public commendation to. school 
efforts to improve the quality of education, including efforts of 
students, staff, and administrators to achieve excellence. He 
should demonstrate his commitment to public education by being a 


major presence in the schools, planning visits related to a 
concern for quality education. 


2. The Mayor should assign a fulltime financial analyst to 
evaluate the City's situation with respect to State aid for. 
education, to make ongoing comparisons with previous years' data, 
and to ensure that Boston does what is necessary to receive all 
of the State aid to which the City is entitled. 


Or The Mayor should facilitate collaboration and sharing of 
resources between the School Department and other city 
departments, e.g., Public Facilities, Parks & Recreation, Police, 
Community Schools, Human Services, etc. Greater coordination of 
related programs should be a major focus for the Mayor's 
educational liaison. 


4, The Mayor should demand and facilitate collaboration 
between the School Department and Public Facilities Department to 
generate a long-range plan for Boston's school facilities, 
including an evaluation of the condition of all buildings and 
consideration of the educational uses to which they are put. 
This planning effort could begin with the plan to be submitted by 
Superintendent Spillane to the School Committee at the end of 
January, and should result in a set of prioritized plans for 
repairs and renovations to those facilities that will be utilized 
long-term. 


a. The Mayor must put in place a capital administration 
process that will enable the School Department and Public 
Facilities Department to work together to make the long-overdue 
and increasingly critical repairs to and renovations of school 
buildings and athletic facilities. 


6. The Mayor's office should assist and facilitate the 
coordination of external resources and the needs of the Boston 
Publie Schools This should include liaison with relevant city 
agencies and community-based organizations. 


{see The Mayor’ s* office “should tcoordinate’ efforts “to” increase 
cooperation and collaboration between the public schools and the 
various community school programs, in order to provide greater 
continuity between regular education programs and after school 
programs. 
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obs The Mayor should make the maximum effort to tap all 
available resources to implement much-needed programs in Early 
Childhood Education, Athletics and Physical Education, and Music 
ands Arter. 


9. TheseMavyonmmecdss todwset jamitoneyithatec stresses: the 
importance of parent involvement, both to encourage parents and 
to make it clear to all levels of management in the Boston Public 
Schools that he thinks it is important. 


10. The Mayor's office should meet at least twice a year 
with a large, broadly-based group of community people, especially 
including Boston Public School parents, and listen to their 
recommendations on the needs of the schools. Beyond’ this, fia 
smaller but also broadly-based advisory group on education should 
be convened to meet four to six times per year with the Mayor's 
educational liaison. 


11. The Mayor should utilize his position to help change the 
process of, and indeed the public image of the label "vocational 
education", and should emphasize the importance of employment 
preparation for all students. 


12. The Mayor should promote effective school development by 
encouraging expansion of the School Based Management approach 
with adequate checks to ensure shared decision-making, and of the 
concepts of the School Improvement Program. 


Early Initiatives 


1E As soon as the Boston School Department's long-range 
plan is available (expected at the end of January), it should be 
carefully studied with respect to implications for the Mayor and 
pene City in terms of budget, facilities and the like. 


2 A fulltime financial analyst from the City should be 
assigned to evaluate the School Department's acquisition and 
utilization of possible State sources of funding, in order to 
determine whether’ Boston is entitled to more monies. 
Substantiating data must be provided to the State very soon in 
order to meet deadlines and take advantage of available funds 
this fiscal year. 


3% The Mayor should request from the School Department, by 
no later than April, a thorough assessment of the physical 
condition of all school buildings, including estimated costs of 
repairs and renovations for each building. In conjunction with 
this, a joint planning committee consisting of appropriate School 
Department personnel and Public Facilities Department staff 
should be established to begin comprehensive long-term planning 
for school facilities. 


4, The Mayor should convene with representatives of the 
Citywide Parent Council and the School Department within the 
coming month to discuss issues related to parent involvement in 
the school system. 


or Consideration of public education issues should be 
included in the establishment of the Neighborhood Councils. 
People named to the councils should include those with first- 
hand knowledge of the Boston Public Schools. 


a} The Mayor, jointly with the School Department and School 
Committee, should give immediate attention to ways in which 
athletics, art and music, and early childhood education programs 
can be restored in time for the 1984-85 school year. 


ie The Mayor should initiate a program of visits to schools 
throughout the City, including elementary, middle and high 
schools. 


a. The Mayor should plan to play a visible and supportive 
role in the schools during Vocational Education Week (February 
12-16), e.g., addressing headmasters and principals on the 
importance of proper employment preparation as well as better 
guidance in program selection at the Occupational Resource 
Center. 
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9. The Mayor should plan to hold a public observance within 
the next two months in honor of outstanding students, teachers 
and administrators in the Boston Public Schools. 


10. Immediate consideration should be given to the issue of 
school safety and solutions to these problems. 
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COMMITTEE ON EX-OFFICIO 
ROLE OF “THE OMAYOR 


Henry Allen 
Robert Consalvo 
Vincent Nuccio 
Susan Whitehead 
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I. BACKGROUND AND STATUS 


Prior to 1789, selectmen were responsible for the schools in 
Boston, naming overseers for individual schools. In 1789, state 
law permitted the selection of persons specifically responsible 
for supervision of the schools. The first committee consisted of 
21 members -- nine selectmen and one person elected to the 
committee from each of 12 wards. In 1822, when Boston's new city 
charter took effect, the 21 member school committee consisted of 
the Mayor, eight aldermen and one person elected from each of the 
12 wards. 


The composition of the school committee was changed again in 
1835 when it was enlarged to 26 members. At this time, two 
members were elected from each of 12 wards, joined by the Mayor 
and President of the Common Council. Changes in the size of the 
committee occurred over the next few decades due to changes in 
the law and as new areas were annexed to Boston, but the Mayor 
remained aS a member. 


Reorganization in 1875 reduced the school committee to 24 
elected members, with eight members elected each year and with 
the Mayor designated as ex officio chairman. In 1884, 
legislation removed the Mayor from the school committee. 


Muaaserecen. report, Public Education in Boston, Josenh 
Cronin has presented the arguments for and against the Mayor 
serving on the school committee. In support of the position, the 
arguments center on the Mayor's responsibility for the city as a 
whole, and the fact that 25 other communities in Massachusetts, 
including the largest cities, have the Mayor on the school 
committee, in some cases as ex officio chairperson. Reasons for 
the Mayor not serving the committee include the _ successful 
operation of the committee without the Mayor for nearly 100 
years, the fact that no other large city in the United States has 
the Mayor sitting on the school committee, and the need to 
insulate the schools from city politics. As a voting member, the 
Mayor may encounter difficulties if not insulated from the 
committee's decision-making process, particularly concerning 
budgetary matters. 


There are two basic ways the Mayor can become an ex officio 
member of the school committee at this time. First, sby caurule 
change, the school committee could write the Mayor to sit 
ex officio. In the same way, they could remove the Mayor at some 
time, if they desired. A more permanent method, is to have the 
Mayor appointed by law enacted through a home rule petition 
approved by the Mayor, City Council and Legislature. 
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Problems 


tc. Not all school committee members or educational 
professionals are convinced of the value of the Mayor serving 
ex officio on the committee. 


2 There 1st al daft ferérice tin “the te x officio: trove MWepending 
on whether it is voting or non-voting, with fewer difficulties 
likely if the Mayor assumes a non-voting role. 


Ss Some concern exists about the Mayor's ability to 
regularly attend school committee meetings given the other 
responsipilities of the office. 


Lea. 


Recommendations 


Ae The Mayor should seek a position as an ex officio 
non-voting member of the school committee permitting the Mayor or 


a designee to attend and participate in all committee, meetings, 
including executive sessions. 


Bae The Mayor should seek an invitation from the _ school 
committee for the near term, to serve as ex officio non-voting 
member with the privilege of attending executive sessions, and 
should pursue legislation for the long term. 
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COMMITTEE ON STATE AID FOR EDUCATION 
AND ALTERNATIVE FUNDING 


Henry Allen 
Robert Consalvo 
Vincent Nuccio 
Susan Whitehead 
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I. BACKGROUND AND STATUS 


Included is some limited information about revenues. and 
expenditures for the Boston Public Schools. Most=so0f = this 
analysis is based on data available from the State Department of 
Education annual report summaries. The latest completed annual 
report is for 1981-82. FY83 annual report summaries will not be 
computerized until March 1984. Since the recent financial report 
to the Mayor was based on City and School budget and expenditures 
data, the figures in this report will differ somewhat from the 
figures in the Financial Analysis Research Group's Report. 


Of the total $229.7 million which Boston spends to support 
public education this fiscal year, approximately $90 million will 
be reimbursed to the City by the State under the provisions of 
Chapter 70. That equals about 38% of the school budget, which is 
very close to the statewide average of 37%. This $90 million 
goes into the general fund of the City and is not earmarked 
Specifically for education. 


As with other municipal services, the overwhelming majority 
of dollars spent on public education are raised through property 
taxes. Approximately 40% of Boston's municipal budget is used to 
Support the school system. The statewide average for cities and 
towns in support of public education is approximately 504%. 


Boston receives 6.2% of its total school revenues from the 
Federal Government. The state average is 4.6%. Boston receives 
about 50% of its total school revenues from the State. All State 
aid for education is about 30% of total educational revenues in 
the State. 


The Joint Committee on Education has recently completed a 
study of education in Massachusetts. This D'Amico-Collins report 
contains findings and recommendations on Chapter 70 and State aid 
to education generally. 


The Webby vs. Dukakis court suit may come to trial stage 
sometime this spring. The suit challenges the constitutionality 
of school finance in Massachusetts. 


Boston has about 7.5% of all Net Average Membership (NAM) in 
the State. Boston spends about 10% of all monies spent on 
education in the State. 


Boston receives about 17% of all State aid for education and 
receives about 14% of all federal revenues for education (more, 
actually, since no Food Services and Impact Aid are listed). 


About 5% of Boston's School expenditures are related to 
administration. The State average is about 3.5%. 
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Administration, Supervision, and Principal costs are 30% of 
the teaching expenditures in Boston. Forme the CStatesy vlasea s 
about 20%. 


Boston Nas about 1/73 “of spheTState’s students in Bilingual 
Education, but receives only 1/6 of all the State's Federal funds 
for Bilingual Education. If Boston received close to 1/3 of the 
Federal funds for Bilingual, this would be an additional half 
million dollars. . 


Boston has 14% of the Special Education NAM in the State, but 
received only 8.5% of the State's Special Education Federal 
funds. Fourteen percent of the State's allocation of Federal 
funds for special education would bring an increase of $1.5 
MeL ON. 


While supervision costs for Special Education in Boston are 
21% of teaching expenditures, the State average is 11.5%. 


Supervision costs in Boston are 5.3% of teaching expenditures 
for Bilingual Education. The state average is 5.7%. 


Federal program administrative costs for the State are about 
5% of instructional costs. In Boston, the cost of administration 
of Federal programs is about 8% of instructional expenses. 


In -FYS2 > Bostone spent $6.2 amilbtonsafor transpor tationygor 
Special Education and Bilingual children and received $1 million+ 
in State aid for about 10,400 students in the two programs. In 
the State, 53,000 students are in Special Education and Bilingual 
Education programs, at a cost equal to $33 million for those two 
areas. The State distributed $5.5 million in transportation aid 
for the two programs. The State's average transportation 
expenditures per pupil NAM in Special Education was $813.81. In 
Boston, the cost/NAM for transportation in Special Education was 
$974.91. 


Boston receives about 40% reimbursement for its total 
Lhiansporctarion, costs. State aid for school transportation is 
about 50% of total transportation costs statewide. 


While Boston's expenditures per pupil are considerably higher 
than the State average totally, and for regular day programs, 
special Education and Bilingual Education, an analysis of 
expenditures for regular day program teaching costs only are 
close to the State average (Boston $1388, the State $1196). (See 
following tables for details.) 
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TABLE A 


1972-82 
BOSTON AND STATE 
PER PUPILSEXPENDITURES 


Regular specralsgnd. Bailings OecwEd. TOTAL 
FY79 
Bo ston 2255 3509 2134 2488 2585 
State el Lo) 2612 2069 255% 1966 
FY 80 
Bo ston 2616 4233 2421 3138 3015 
State 1928 2941 2378 2434 2158 
FY 81 
Boston 2741 5170 1B 4707 3239 
State 2118 3257 2575 3451 2383 
FY 82 
Bo ston 2 881 5275 3052 3498 3440 
State 2129 3300 2739 Bao 2410 


TABLE B 


1981-82 REGULAR DAY EXPENSES FOR 
TEACHING ONLY 


Regular Day Regular Day Teaching Cost 


Only Per NAM Teaching Expenses Per NAM 
Brockton 16,454 17,567, 049 1068 
Fall River 11,286 12,949,794 1147 
Fitchburg 4,810 5,273, 044 1096 
Hol yo ke Shep beled 5,937,999 LOS 
Lawrence 6,987 T5020 ,55L0 1005 
Lowell 11,432 1 2LI 753 12 43 
Lynn 11/062 12°'76'9,262 1154 
Malden OF GOT 6, 454, 066 937 
New Bed ford Om 26 LAT POO TS 1020 
Somerville 7309 See. oe 1124 
Taunton 7120 5, 860,453 823 
STATE 1109395 0258, 927s cr 1196 
BOSTON 49,587 68, 827, 963 1388 
Spr ing field 20, 543 21,376,928 1041 
Worcester 19,755 2 OVO oo 1295 
Pittsfield 7662 8, 881,659 1159 


Data for 1981-82 would indicate that administrative expenses per 
pupil in Boston were about $197. The State average in the same 
year was about $100. 


Maintenance costs for Boston Schools are about 9.4% of total 
expenses. The State average is about 10.4%. 


Insurance costs for the Boston Schools are reported to be 
about 6.2% of total expenses. The State average is about 2.6%. 
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II. PROBLEM AREAS 


Va Fiscal year differences between the State and Federal 
governments make balancing of external revenues and expenditures 
QA tto.U 1664 


2. Annual State report summary data appear to be incomplete 
and do not reflect all of the revenues. For example, the 1981-82 
summary does not include any Federal income for Food Services or 
Impact Aid. It is almost impossible to balance off revenues for 
education with expenses for education using these data. 


As an example, consider the data on Food Services, which 
raises a number of questions: 


FY82 Approximate Food Services Income: 


Federal Lunch $5,714,220 
Federal Breakfast L 3k fb 
State 400,000 
Local 359,94 
TO Gad $8,794, 837 


Total Reported Food 
Services Expenditures: $7,691,519 


In FY82, Boston Public Schools received about $8.8 million in 
Federal, State and local funds for the School Lunch and Breakfast 
programs. Who is administering these funds? What is the current 
status, of, ne. account? The State reports that the Federal 
account has an excess of $5 million, and should have no more than 
$2.3 million at any time (2 to 3 months ahead). Do the total 
expenditures for the Food Services operations include interest 
cost Ss? 


oh Boston's education program is expensive. While programs 
and costs are real, the system is still inefficiently organized, 
despite the recent strong efforts of the current administration, 
and therefore, still expensive to run. 


Costs will continue to be high: until the school system is 


better organized. Plans for reorganizing, such as those proposed 
by the Educational Planning Group, should be implemented as soon 
as possible. People cost money - streamline the administrative 


structure and consolidate schools. 


4, While continuing intennal..reforms.,in,.-the,. School 
Department around budget and management will ensure greater 
accountability, the ability of the school system and the City to 
provide a quality education to every student will require 


additional funding. 
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oa Because of Proposition 2-1/2, as well as the demands of 
other municipal services, it will become increasingly difficult 
for the City to provide significant additional funding for the 
school system out of property tax revenues. Since that is the 
only tax which the State allows local cities and towns to enact, 
the State is the primary, if not exclusive, source of potential 
new revenues to support the schools. 


6. Chapter 70 is the primary mechanism for the State to 
reimburse cities and towns for the cost of public education. 
There are, however, a number of difficulties with Chapter 70: 


a) ,lt' is) almost always. underfunded by the State 
legislature, so that the actual dollars which should 
be made available to the municipalities are not. 
realized. For instance, if Chapter 70 had been 
fully funded in FY84, Boston would have received an 
additional $25 million! 


b) Because of the "save-harmless" provision in Chapter 
70, it has not worked to equalize the distribution 
of*Sstvate aid to the cities and towns’ Therefore, 
the basic inequity of funding public education out 
of property tax revenues, which means that property 
rich communities can provide more revenues for 
education than property poor communities, is not 
Significantly altered by Chapter 70, even though 
ChisiwasecieminLentle ol Cie aLeci1s lactone 


ec) Chapter 70 is based on a complicated formula. 
Again, this rewards those municipalities which are 
property “rich, since property valuation is” “an 
integral part of the formula. Although there are a 
number of weighted factors in the formula to help 
equalize State’-aid, many critics contend” that 
Chapter 70 needs substantial overhaul if State aid 
is to effectively eliminate the disparities in 
educational expenditures between rich and poor 
communities. 


d) State-mandated programs, such as Special Needs and 
Bilingual Education, are not fully funded under 
Chapter 70. Again, while an additional weight is 
given to the percentage of these students in a 
school system in figuring Chapter 70 aid, the actual 
total costs for providing these State-mandated 
programs are not nearly met by the State. 


e) Because Special Needs, Bilingual and regular 
education programs are all reimbursed from the same 
general appropriation, there is competition for 
the scarce education dollars to fund these programs. 
With State mandates determining class size and 
imposing other regulations, regular education 
programs suffer the most. 
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f) Even if Chapter 70 were fully funded, the State 
wo uld.still, .be :payingionhy.about .504v0of.the cost_of 
education. That would definitely be an improvement, 
but would not be a long-range solution for Boston. 


a There are two immediate needs dealing with school 
facilities and the State Department of Education. Wie. AhirS 1s 
related to the State's request for actual cost figures related to 
past school construction. If actual costs have been higher than 
estimated costs, and if they are eligible for reimbursement, the 
State may have the funds available now to pay the City. MES 
actual costs are underestimates, the City may owe the State 
funds. Either way, a reporting is due to the State and should be 
made aS soon as possible. 


The second problem related to school facilities deals with 
the completion of the survey of school building needs and 
conditions which is also overdue to the State. If the delay is 
caused by the lack of staff to complete the survey, Dr. John 
Calabro, Director of the School Building Assistance Bureau, may 
have funds to expedite its completion. 


oe New legislation related to asbestos removal. and 
renovations needs to be supported. Some monies are available 
through the State to cover the cost of asbestos removal. Funds 
are reserved for Boston, but have not been requested. 
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III. RECOMMENDATIONS 


ihe The Mayor should work to develop a consensus among the 
members of the Boston School Committee, the Boston legislative 
delegation, and other interested individuals and organizations 
around specific reforms in Chapter 70. Boston should speak with 
Ones VOLGeuon sLhissmosy CGhitrcaledssue, if possible. While the 
D'Amico-Collins report and subsequent proposed legislation will 
provide the framework for the debate, the Mayor can play a 
critical role in shaping a legislative solution which will be of 
long-term benefit to Boston in terms of educational finance and 
equity. 


The specific elements of a consensus should include: 
a) elimination of the save-harmless clause; 
DP eteulte rind ings rorrcha pter= 70; 


ce) full funding for the cost of State-mandated 
educational programs; 


d) bringing State aid up to a minimum of 50% by 
FY86, with the ultimate goal of bringing it to 
(poy si eM ion Gsheh 


e) including in the formula for figuring State aid 
the percentage of low income families in the 
community. 


ae The Mayor should actively seek to participate in the 
recently appointed Master Tax Commission. The¢-dabilitiy of the 
State to significantly reform Chapter 70 and provide more money 
to fund education will depend on the ability of the State to 
raise more revenues. The recommendations of the Commission are 
likely to be the basis of tax reform and revenue-raising 
legislation in the near future. 


33 The Mayor should appoint a representative to attend 
meetings of the Council for Fair School Finance. Such attendance 
would not commit the City to become a part of the Webby vs. 
Dukakis Supreme Judicial Court case, which is challenging the 
constitutionality of school financing in Massachusetts. But the 
Mayor should, look vat the wsepossib ibit.yeiots the: uCibys becoming ~<a 


participant in the case at a later time. 


4, The Mayor should work closely with the School Committee, 
the business community and the philanthropic community to 
establish the Boston Public Schools Foundation, a private, 
non-profit organization that will seek voluntary support for the 
schools through grants from public and private sources. oes 
critical to recognize, however, that such a Foundation can, at 
best, provide only avery small percentage of needed additional 
revenues for the school system. It cannot be viewed as a 
Substitute for additional State aid. 
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ae Under the present administration in Washington, Federal 
education aid is likely .to continue to decrease. [G1 S nop aod 
early, however, for the Mayor to begin thinking about a role in 
shaping future Federal legislation and policies if a new 
auministr ation. gains office. In the long run, the Mayor must 
recognize that an increase in Federal aid to assume a larger 
proportion of the cost of Boston's public schools is vital. 


6. The Mayor's Office should review the current 
distribution formulas for Federal aid to Special Education and 
Bilingual Education. 


wae School transportation contracts and total costs should 
be reviewed. Often salaries for drivers for contractual services 
are required to conform to MBTA salaries. There may be 
implications for Boston's assessment to the MBTA. 


ate Since there appear to be excess funds in the Federal 
Food Services account, someone should investigate whether some of 
those monies could be used to expand the food service program for 
the elderly. 


9. The Mayor should meet with all School Committee members 
to explore their perceptions of educational costs and potential 
Savings. 


10. The Mayor should meet with the Commissioner and State 
Board to establish credibility with the State Department of 
Education and to determine how the State and City can coordinate 
efforts to improve efficiency and effectiveness of the schools. 


11. The Mayor should initiate a meeting of School Department 
and Public Facilities personnel with State Department people to 
set goals and a timetable for the completion of tasks. 


12. The Mayor should insist that the financial report on 
school construction costs be submitted to the State as soon as 
possible. 


13. The Mayor should examine the relationship of the 
Community Schools Program to the current programs and future 
plans of the School Department to determine possible areas of 
overlap and duplication. 


14, All school-awarded contracts over the past year should 
be reviewed to determine if contracts are being carried out by 
contractors. 


15. Policy decisions by the Mayor should encourage 


decentralized decision-making and accountability in the school 
system. 
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16. There is a need to study the past, present, and future 
Federal funding of impact aid. 


17. School Tax Rate Computation should be reviewed with the 
Department of Revenue. 


18. The impact of Federal Block Grants should be studied to 
determine whether Block Grants have benefited or been detrimental 
COMtLNe se CLT yeSsCnool ss 
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COMMITTEE ON QUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Jean Sullivan McKeigue, Chair 
Margarita Muniz 
Susan Robinson 
Nicholas Rubino 
Robert Tarpey 


"Good teaching is not a natural legacy. It's a learned 
condition. To perfect the art and stay current requires learning 
on many fronts - from teaching techniques to motivation skills. 


And this learning must begin the first day of a career and never 
S60). 


WAs; administrators, we must “recognize that without 
Scimulation;athesbesteiofrininds can go dull: Even in a short 
time, the unencouraged mind can become apathetic, self-serving, 
and lose sight of both the work and the mission of the schools." 


-"ihe Master Teacher 
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I. BACKGROUND AND STATUS 
Are Curriculum Development and Implementation 


Since 1969, the Boston Public Schools (BPS) system has 
functioned without a city-wide curriculum. In 1982, the 
development of system-wide curriculum objectives was undertaken, 
and brochures have been sent to parents to keep them informed of 
these changes. AG present: a K-=-le curriculum 1s in-place aor 
Math, Language Arts, Reading and Science, and the curricula for 
social Studies, Foreign Languages, Art, Music and Physical 
Education are presently underway. 


The Revitalized Curriculum Unit (a committee of Elementary 
and Middle School teachers) at Northeastern is writing lesson 
plans that teachers can readily use in their classrooms. 


Roxbury Community College is developing programs in bilingual 
and multi-cultural studies to use in the City classrooms. 


Boston University has developed science education workshops 
to train teachers in planning and implementing effective science 
curricula’ 


By Promotional Policy and Testing 


A city-wide testing policy to measure performance on specific 
objectives is now being tested and evaluated. 


In the past, promotional standards were almost totally 
Subjective and were decided by individual teachers and schools. 
Presently, tougher, uniform standards are in place which include 
expanded requirements for Middle School and High School (passed 
by the School Committee, November, 1983). 


Cs Professional Development 


Professional development has been overlooked for many years. 
In March 1980, School Committee legislation ordered a full-scale 
staff support system for the BPS. The Institute for Professional 
Development is now in operation, but it faces enormous 
challenges. Currently, the Institute sponsors: a curriculum 
Support project, computer literacy’ programs, after” school 
in-service programs, subsidized membership in Harvard's Principal 
Center, special programs such as School Based Management, 
training of teachers with video reinforcement, and administration 
of student teachers. 


D. Early Childhood Education 


The pre-kindergarten program (K1) was abolished in 1981 
despite longitudinal studies showing the value of early childhood 
intervention for later academic success. Although there is a 
recognized need for this program to be reinstated, no funds are 
available. 
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Currently, the Boston Public Schools has Early Childhood 
Centers for Special Education 3-5-year-olds, and, although 
extended day care is available on a limited basis in each 
district, the heavy demand and long waiting lists indicate the 
need for an expanded service. 


E. Effective School Development 


At present, School Based Management is operating shee ahh 
schools, and the School Improvement Program iS) aac.o LV Ge tiemiele 
There is a desire to institutionalize these programs in each 
school in the system, but with a system of checks and balances to 
ensure their accountability. 


i es Middle Schools 


The Middle Schools are viewed as the weakest link in the 
system. Not only are the Middle Schools understaffed, but many 
of those teachers do not want to teach at this level. 


Although there has been an increase in minimum graduation 
requirements, the diversity of the subjects offered is too 
limited. 


Presently, Middle School coordinators are assigned on a per 
district basis, and are working to improve basic skills 
Taeciuc clLOU, 


as High Schools 


Curriculum and graduation requirements have been considerably 
tightened. At this time, however, some District High Schools do 
not offer a comprehensive academic program for their students, 
and there is great inconsistency in program offerings from one 
school to another. 


H. Employment Preparation 


The state-mandated career awareness and career exploration 
programs in grades K-8 are inadequate. 


Traditional vocational education programs are in place in 
some, but not all, schools. 


The Hubert Humphrey Occupational Resource Center (HHORC) 
offers half-day programs in vocational education that are 
underutilized by students. 


Because of court-ordered desegregation enrollment quotas, 


many students who want to enroll in HHORC are denied entry. Yet, 
in 1982, HHORC was underenrolled by 900-1000 students. 
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Le Discipline 


Discipline is probably the greatest concern to parents and 
the community at large. 


After having no code for ten years, a system-wide Code of 
Discipline was written in 1979 by parents, teachers, students and 
advocacy people. 


Fewer racial incidents have been reported during recent 
years. Violence, however, still continues. 


The Safe Schools Commission issued a report in December 1983 
(requested by Superintendent Spillane and the School Committee). 


Abe Counseling 


The general consensus is that the academic and psychological 
(enotional) counseling services are poor in quality. 


The quality of the counseling services is of particular 
coneern to the minority community because of their perception 
that minority students are tracked into vocational education, 
instead of more academic pursuits. 


The current student/counselor ratio is 400:1, and those 
counselors are often too busy with clerical work to have the time 
to counsel students. 


Ke Special Education 


The Allen v. McDonough court order is near its end, and the 
Court is withdrawing its control of Special Education. The State 
has given positive marks to Boston's efforts to improve services. 


ia Bilingual Education 


The system operates under the Voluntary Bilingual Lau 
Compliance Plan signed in 1979. Boston's bilingual program has 
received a good review from the State. 


M. External Agencies 


The Boston Public Schools has collaborated with colleges and 
businesses in connection with the Federal Court desegregation 
order. In the past two years, agreements have been signed with 
businesses (Boston Compact) guaranteeing jobs, colleges (College 
Compact) guaranteeing scholarships and tuition assistance, and 
social service agencies (Human Services Collaborative) 
guaranteeing extra health-related support. The school system has 
guaranteed, in return, to lower the drop-out rate and to improve 
literacy. 
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II. PROBLEM AREAS 


A. Curriculum Development and Implementation 

1B The city-wide curriculum objectives have received high 
praise. However, clear guidelines and a reasonable timetable for 
implementing the new curriculum are needed. Sample instructional 
units (specific lessons), need to be written (preferably by 
teachers) to aid teachers in adapting the curriculum to their 
classrooms. 


Cs Books’ and enrichment materials needed to teach 
curriculum objectives are lacking. 


B. Promotional Policy and Testing 


7 The importance of promotion standards is recognized. 
There is concern, however, that Boston be prepared for a probable 
increase in drop-out rate among marginal students and an 
increased need for remedial services. 


Pe The city-wide testing program, particularly the 
curriculum reference tests, are using too much class time, given 
their perceived usefulness to teachers. 


Se Gr eater Plexidd bitty in considering individual 
differences in learning should be built into the promotional 
MOLACY". 


Ge Professional Development 


sks The skills of principals and headmasters are deficient 
in the areas of human development, clinical supervision, new 
technologies and time management. 


ae The mission, funding, and staffing of the Institute for 
Professional Development may not be appropriate to effectively 
address the curriculum standards' impact on students and staff, 
and the system's retraining needs. 


Ae Teachers are concerned that student performance on 
city-wide tests will be used as part of their performance 
evaluation rather than as a means of assessing student progress. 


4, A large number of teachers who were recertified or moved 
into positions for which they have been certified in the past 
require substantial retraining. Pies Scr t LOU atou ab rangeseror 
highly competent Boston teachers to show other teachers how to 
improve their skills, requiring the system to contract with 
outside consultants or programs for this purpose. Additional 
resource teachers, particularly in science and reading, are 
needed for on-site training of teachers. 


ae A clear policy to involve regular, special and bilingual 


education in the development of service programs for our student 
population is lacking. 
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6. The number of enrichment teachers is insufficient; the 
system should hire more or train classroom teachers to teach 
enrichment programs (e.g. art, music, physical education). 


i. Early Childhood Education 

Money is needed to fund additional Early Childhood, Day Care, 
and Extended Day Kindergarten programs because of the high demand 
for these services in the Boston community. 


Ee Effective School Development 


1 To really implement School Based Management, the schools 
need the full authority to control their own budgets. 


ae The Superintendent, while voicing commitment to the 
principles of School Based Management, has not clarified how this 
approach can be effectively implemented citywide, or what 
resources (training, etc.) would be committed to it. 

3. There is a general resistance within the BPS to accept 
the initiatives of the School Based Management and School 
Improvement Programs. 

Ee Middle Schools 


Ts In general, the Middle School teachers are dissatisfied 
with their assignments. 


are Teachers need more and better training in teaching the 
preadolescent. 


i The Departmentalized structure in Middle Schools may not 
benefit all or most students of this age. 


G. High Schools 
Foo Trutive attenvtion=1s peing’ para. to District High schools. 
Ht Employment Preparation 


ee The State-mandated career exploration program has not 
been evaluated. 


a HHORC is well intended, but ineffective, and the 
court-ordered desegregation policy is detrimental to the center 
being fully utilized. 

1 ie Discipline 


1% Inconsistent enforcement of the Code of Discipline 
persists. 


a Teachers and administrators need greater support in 
disciplinary actions. 
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SE More "in school" alternatives to suspension are needed. 
J. Counseling 
ibe The role of the counselor is poorly defined. 


Pe Many of the counselors are political appointees who 
perform primarily clerical duties. 


ets The student/counselor ratio (400:1) is not conducive to 
effective counseling. 


4, At present, no programs for professional development are 
in place to help upgrade and update counselors! skills. 


Ky Special Education 


A Management Information System and a new curriculum are 
needed in order to improve Special Education services. 


ae Bilingual Education 


Although in the planning stage, curriculum standards still do 
not include ESL (English as a Second Language) or any native 
language development objectives. 


M. External Agencies 


The effects of collaborative agencies (e.g. Boston Compact, 
Human Services Collaborative, College Compact) should be 
monitored to determine if both the Boston Public Schools and 
these outside parties are fulfilling their obligations to the 
agreement. 
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IIIT. PROGRAM PLANS 
A. Curriculum Development and Implementation 


ihe City-wide curriculum objectives in social studies, 
foreign languages, art, music and physical education are 
Currenttiny seO CU Ne wewr LC ben sand wills SsOOon, be- available. for 
implementation. 


eae The report card format is presently being revised at 
each level so that students and parents will get more complete 
information on progress on the curriculum objectives. 


eit A new time allocation policy is being structured which 
makes clear the number of minutes of Reading, English, Math, 
etc., that students should receive each year. 


Bi Promotional Policy and Testing 


The testing policy will be revised in order ‘to reduce the 
amount of testing and provide a clear rationale for each test 
that is given. 


C. Professional Development 


1%, The Teacher Grants Program (IMPACT II) will offer grants 
to help teachers document successful instructional approaches and 
will allow other interested teachers to observe these prograns on 
a first-hand basis. 


aad A Video Tape Library” of -Trrarning- Films ror 


———oOo oS sn eee ene eee eee nn enn ss SE na ane 


administrative procedures and information is being developed. 


or A Curriculum Support Project which will provide small 
grants to teachers or subject area departments that are designed 
for their particular needs (e.g. improving the instruction of 
writing skills) is being developed. 


uy Mathosandh eSatlenceyatraining institutes | with. ocal 
universities which will assist Boston Public School teachers who 
have been recently certified in these areas, and who need to 
improve their knowledge and skills over a short period of time, 
are being developed. 


at Training of bilingual personnel in the use of selected 
Spanish language materials and educational materials for students 
of limited English proficiency will be undertaken. 


6. Boston University has proposed a three-year project to 
train 590 Boston teachers in the humanities with the intent of 
preparing those 60 teachers to hold humanities education 
workshops in their schools. 
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ae Training sessions for central administrators to improve 
their performance as administrators will be offered. 


ne Early Childhood Education 


Although the interest and demand for additional Early 
Childhood Services are great, funds must be located before these 
programs can be brought into reality. 


Gre Effective School Development 


Long-range plans are to bring School Based Management and 
School Improvement Programs to all schools in the City. 


i Middle Schools 


i Reading instruction with certified reading teachers will 
be offered in addition to the regular English course. 


a Middle School coordinators will be placed in every 
school (not just every school district) to manage implementation 
SiO oe cook US sn SlLGucUuLon. 


Gos High Schools 


The new graduation requirements for a High School degree will 
be implemented this year. 


le Employment Preparation 


Madison. Park High. School is. being considered as. the 
residential home site (a school where both academic and 
vocational instruction is provided) for students enrolled in the 
vocational education program. [It should be noted that, 
ironically, these plans have been developed without input and 
participation by the current staff and parents at Madison, which 
is a School Based Management school.] 


ite Discipline 

The Safe Schools Commission will be formulating a set of 
discipline action plans with the Boston Student Advisory 
Committee (BSAC). 


14 Counseling 


The role of counseling and of guidance counselors will be 
re-evaluated, and possibly re-designed. 
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IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.&B. CURRICULUM DEVELOP MENT/PROMOTIONAL POLICY 


-———— 


NEW HIGH PRIORITY 
POLIC IES/PROGRAMS 


Remediation in basic 


skills K=23 
Summer Schools 


C. PROFESSIONAL DEVELOP MENT 


NEW HIGH PRIORITY 
POLIC IES/ PROGRAMS 


Master Teacher Plan 


Central Data 
Managenent System 


Hire clinical 
Supervision 
consultants 


Teacher intern- 
ships in Business/ 
Industry 


Bilingual mini- 
conference 


Train regular 
English teachers 
to understand ESL 
problens/methods; 
An 11 month con- 


tract for teachers; 


Staff/ curriculum 
development 


POTENT IAL 
REASONS FUNDING 
Promotion BPS Budget 
requirements 
POTENTIAL 
REASONS FUNDING 
Incentive & BPS Budget 
staff develop- 
ment program 
Efficient BPS Budget 


monitoring of + business 
student records 
& special needs 


Upgr ade BPS Budget 
pranc.Lupal.s: 

Skills 

Learn what Business/ 
skills are Industry 


relevant to 
real world/jobs 


Update "new" Chapter 536 
approaches & BPS 


Reduce frustra- Chapter 536 
tions of GES & ah. 
students who are 
mainstreamed in 

regular classrooms; 

Reduce the time BeS=s/4 


pressure during Ex ternal=1/4 


the present 10 
month year 
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EXEC UTI VE/ 
LEGIS. ACTION 


Sec hool 
Committee 


EXEC UTIVE/ 
LEGIS. ACTION 


Se hool 
Committee 


School 
Committee 


Se hool 
Committee 


Se hool 
Committee 


Sehool 
Committee 


School 
Committee 


Sehool 
Committee 


D. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


NEW HIGH PRIORITY 
POLIC ITES/ PROGRAMS 


Restoration of Early 
Childhood Programs 


Primary Unit (K-2); 
feansitional tst 
grade 


POTENTIAL 
REASONS FUNDING 
School readi- 
ness skills, 
parent coun- 
seling, pre- 
natal care, 
day care 


BPS Budget, 
City Budget, 
Federal, 

Health Agcy. 


Many children 
need more prep- 
aration for 
academics 


BPS Budget, 
City Budget 


E. EFFECTIVE SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 


NEW HIGH PRIORITY 
POLICIES/PROGRAMS 


Encourage institu- 
tionali zation of 
SBM & SIP 


F., MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


NEW HIGH PRIORITY 
POLICIES/PROGRAMS 


Look at K-8 schools 
as alternative 
structure 


Adv. Work Classes 
thru 8th grade 


G. HIGH SCHOOLS 


NEW HIGH PRIORITY 
POLICIES/PROGRAMS 


Make district 
high schools 
comprehensive 


Consider specialty 
high schools (e.g. 
Performing Arts, 
Science & Tech) 


POTENT IAL 
REASONS FUNDING 
Greater (training 


costs) 

BPS Budget, 
City Budget, 
Chapter 636 


autonomy & 
accountability 


POTENT IAL 
REASONS FUNDING 
Growing N.A. 


dissatisfaction 
with middle schools 


Greater challenge N.A. 
for able students 


POTENT IAL 

REASONS FUNDING 
Need for self- BPS Budget, 
esteem Business 
Development GCukCur als, 
of special Business, 
skills and BPS Budget 
talents 
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EXEC UT IVE/ 
LEGIS. ACTION 


Sc hool 
Committee, 
Mayor, 
Health & 
Hospitals 


Se hool 
Committee, 
Ma yor 


EXEC UT IVE/ 
LEGIS. ACTION 


Se hool 
Committee 


EXEC UTIVE/ 
LEGIS. ACTION 


Se hool 
Committee 


Sehool 
Committee 


EXEC UT IVE/ 
LEGIS. ACTION 


Se hool 
Committee 


Sc hool 
Committee 


H. EMPLOYMENT PREPARATION 


NEW HIGH PRIORITY POTENTIAL 
POLICIES/PROGRAMS REASONS FUNDING 
Revise Career Not relevant BPS Budget, 
Awareness Program or adequate State 
HHORC: Reassess value Center is BPS Budget, 
of half-day program underutilized State 


HHORC: Center should Center is City Budget, 
be open to city underutili zed Business 
residents for 

retraining skills 

De  DiSGLPILNE 

NEW HIGH PRIORITY POTENTIAL 
POLICIES/PROGRAMS REASONS FUNDING 
Write Code in Not followed BPS Budget 
easy-to-read form in many schools 

Consider recom- Current policy BPS Budget 
mendations of Safe inadequate 

Schools Commission 

J. COUNSELING 

NEW HIGH PRIORITY POTENTIAL 
POLICIES/PROGRAMS REASONS FUNDING 
Revamp Department Ineffective BPS Budget 
New certification Poortstatti BPS Budget 
policy per formance 

K. SPECIAL EDUCATION 

No Recommendations 

L. BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

NEW HIGH PRIORITY POTENTIAL 
POLICIES/PROGRAMS REASONS FUNDING 
Implementation of Measure achieve- BPS Budget 


new ESL policy ment of bilingual 
students on a 
school-by-school 
basis in native 
language and 
English 
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EXE CUI VE7 
LEGIS. ACTION 


Se hool 
Committee 


Se hool 
Committee 


School 
Committee 


EXEC UTI VE/ 
LEGIS. ACTION 


Se hool 
Committee 


school 
Committee 


EXEGULTVE7 
LEGIS. ACTION 


School 
Committee 


school 
Committee 


EXECUTI VE/ 
LEGIS. ACTION 


School 
Committee 


View ROLE VOFTAIHES MAYOR 


Ae Give public commendation to school efforts to improve 
the quality of education. 


ae Stay abreast of important issues that are being 
discussed by the School Committee. 


3 Provide morale boost for teachers, administrators and 
students through public demonstration of pride in the school 
system and praise for the efforts of both students and staff to 
achieve excellence. 


4, Give recognition to the work done for the system by 
agencies outside the system (e.g. Urban School Collaborative 
program). 


Die Bring the Boston Teachers Union and School Department 
together to agree on a common plan for professional development. 


6. Be a major presence in the schools. Visit schools with 
a purpose related to quality education, not just on a random 


a i i i i a a a a 


Wes Allow City departments to share and combine resources 
with the Boston Public Schools (e.g. Parks & Recreation). 


8. Approach Business/Industry to help sponsor internship 
programs, similar to the former Mayor's effort for the computer 
program. 


9. Work closely with the Superintendent on an incentive 
structure to help and reward teachers who do excellent work. 


10. The Mayor should be aware of the major educational 
priorities identified by the Superintendent and School Committee. 


11. Assist the Special Needs effort in Computer Based 
Curriculum of student program plans when initial funding expires. 
The program needs a contract continuation for professional 
development efforts. 


12. Assist the BPS's effort with its: promotion policy by 


getting support at the community level to help students succeed 
(sivret, BO yse Clubs, ‘MCA, “HHORG,. etes)e: 
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COMMITTEE ON STRUCTURE AND COMPLIANCE 


Peg Moloney, Chair 
David Bernstein 
Ann Connolly 
Stacy Johnson 
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I. BACKGROUND AND STATUS 
Als Assignments and Districts 


The Boston School System is presently composed of eight 
community school districts and one city-wide school district. 
Some type of change in that system will likely be forthcoming in 
the relatively near future. 


The report of the Educational Planning Group and the Freedom 
of Choice Desegregation Plan prepared by the Black Parents! 
Committee both recommend changes in the present assignment plan 
an tf vie sore ant zali0Ou Of GLovitcus.s The Educational Planning 
Group recommends reducing the number of districts to no fewer 
then three and no more than five and returning most of the 
schools in the present city-wide district to the appropriate 
community school district with the exception of certain high 
schools and the Occupational Resource Center. The Freedom of 
Choice Plan recommends that there be nine community. school 
districts with boundaries that conform to the districts used for 
choosing district City Councillors and School Committee members 
and a tenth city-wide district made up of all high schools and 
secondary school facilities. 


Generally, the Educational Planning Group recommends a more 
flexible assignment process for elementary and middle school 
students not attending a thematic school, and the Freedom of 
Choice Desegregation Plan recommends giving parents the right to 
enroll their children in the school of their choice proportionate 
to their racial/ethnic enrollment in the school system. 


Br Monitoring of the Boston Desegregation Plan by the 


In December 1982, Federal District Judge W. Arthur Garrity 
ordered that the Massachusetts Board of Education be responsible 
for overseeing the compliance of the Boston School System with 
the Court orders affecting student and staff desegregation, 
parent and student involvement in decision-making, and a wide 
variety of educational program concerns. 


The first report to the Federal Court by the Massachusetts 
Board of Education on Boston School Desegregation was made on 
July 15, 1983; the next report will be made public at the end of 
this month, January 1984. 


ee State Monitoring of Special Needs Compliance 
The Allen v. McDonough case is a class action suit filed in 
June 1976 in Suffolk Superior Court, alleging that the Boston 


School Committee and School Department (the "school defendants") 
were not implementing Chapter 766, the comprehensive special 
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education law’ of june sActs of 1972. Among other issues, the 
complaint alleged that Boston was delinquent in providing timely 
Special education evaluations to about 750 students and program 
reviews to another 933 students. The lawsuit was later broadened 
to deal with a broad range of Chapter 766 non-compliance issues. 
Shortly after the suit was commenced, the State Board and 
Commissioner of Education intervened in the case on the side of 
the plaintiffs, and the Boston Teachers Union intervened as a 
defendant. 


A consent decree was immediately argued upon in 1976, but 
despite good faith efforts of Boston, the School Department 
failed to live up to the terms of the consent decree, and in 
April 1977 the school defendants were found in civil contempt of 
the court. 


HoGtmeroas COM January 100 Waathne, court, issued. 4. Series of 
orders requiring the school defendants to take certain actions to 
eliminate the contempt. In January 1981 a court-appointed 
monitor was named, Alex Rodrigues, to assist in improving 
Boston's level of compliance. He remained in this position until 
August 1983. 


iniAugust 1983 the court replaced the “monitor with a 
structure that is based internally within the School Department 
and in the State Department of Education. 


To demonstrate their willingness to assume the responsibility 
of monitoring their own ibe Hagen te issues, the School Department 


in January 1983 developed a Comprehensive Internal Program Review 


PROCESS ew nmevatiylLOmMOond vor and BValuate, speclal ik ducaulon 


Ee ee re ee ee ee eee 


Programs in the Boston Public Schools. The monitoring system is 
presently being piloted in Boston. Also, Boston has two internal 
monitors and two external monitors. The external monitors are 
working out of the State Department of Education. 


D. School Maintenance and Repairs 


There is a quiet crisis brewing within the Boston Public 
School system related directly to the unavailability of even a 
marginally adequate funding system for the maintenance of school 
facilities. The crisis is rendered even more acute by the 
existence of a vast "modern" school plant which was constructed 
in the late 1960's and 1970's but for which no provision was made 
for ongoing maintenance. Despite the presence of a group of 
seasoned, committed individuals within the School Department's 
facilities management group, under the direction of Deputy 
Superintendent Robert Peterkin, there exists no effective system 
to secure needed capital funds for school building repair and 
Maintenance on a predictable and consistent basis. 
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The school system is currently comprised of approximately 130 
DUuLtdinies = representing lime mallion square tee. Using a 
rudimentary replacement cost calculation of $75-90 per square 
foot, the replacement value of this plant ranges from $833-999 
Mii ions Such a plant would normally require an ongoing 
maintenance reserve of approximately 1.5-2% annually or 
$12.5-19.9 million in annual maintenance expenses. This number 


ignores the estimated backlog of approximately $45 million in 
immediately necessary repairs. 
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II. PROBLEM AREAS 
A. Assignments and Districts 


There are two conflicting plans currently proposed to change 
districts and procedures for assignments - that of the 
Educational Planning Group and that of the Black Parents! 
Committee, as described above. 


B. Monitoring of the Boston Desegregation Plan by 
the Massachusetts Board of Education 


In the report to the Federal court by the State Board of 
Education to be submitted before February 1, 1984, the following 
problems will be addressed (according to Franklin Banks, Special 
ASSIStanct® ‘co’ *the Commissioner of ‘Education ton Boston 
Desegreg ation) #*: 


ie Occupational education: disproportionate enrollment 
patterns by race and sex in numerous programs; need 
for reorganization of management structure; low 
enrollment; inadequate recruitment procedures, 
especially at the middle school level. 


213 Limited-English-proficient students: shortage of 
Staff and materials; problems in mainstreaming; 
need hor additional language SUDDOFT LOG 
mainstreamed students; lack of language support at 
examination schools, especially Boston Technical 
High School. 


3 Student assignments: schood-S:, that: are >+oUty. of 
compliance with court order; problems at Central 
Administration; need for better recruitment 


techniques at school site to make schools more 
attractive. 


y, Safety and security: disproportionate numbers of 
Suspensions according to race and schools; need for 
more effective alternative education programs. 


*A copy of Report to the United States District Court, 
District of Massachusetts, on Boston School Desegregation, 
Volume I, July 15, 1983, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Board of Education, is included with the attachments to this 
Report. 


mys 


a Rating and promotion: need for new guidelines to 
replace cumbersome rating/screening process. 


are Examination schools: more comprehensive student 
Support services, especially for Black and Hispanic 
students. 


Ongoing tension between the Boston School Department and the 
Massachusetts Board of Education can be expected to continue 
until realistic remedies in the areas considered as problematic 
by the Board are implemented. 


cs State Monitoring of Special Needs Compliance 


During conversations with relevant persons within the State 
Department of Education, the following issues still appear to be 
unresolved: 


Ae Inservice training, specifically as it relates to 
non-discriminatory assessment. 


2% The lack of a recruiter within the School System's 
Per sonnel Department to as sil ‘Sit in finding 
bilingual, special education Support persons. 


o. Follow-up, when Boston finds non-compliance issues 
Within their own monitoring system. 


D, School Maintenance and Repairs 


The School Department presently has at its disposition a $6 
million annual operating budget for "alterations and repairs". 
This amount has been supplemented over the past several years by 
Sporadic and unpredictable supplementary funding by the Mayor 
averaging $500,000-700,000 annually. The~ amount" available, 
however, is reduced by personnel costs totalling approximately $1 
million, which is not an unreasonable expense, and $1 million in 
building control/preventive maintenance contracts. THUS) vale 
best, the School Department disposes of $4.7 million annually to 
maintain a plant approximating $1 billion in replacement cost. 


Compounding the funding inadequacy even more is the fact that 
the absence of a systematic process for securing capital funds 
through the City (the School Department has no independent 
bonding capacity) requires the School Department to utilize 
Operating funds for expenditures which are clearly capital 
maintenance expenditures. Examples include the boilers at Sonen 
Boston High, and the roof at the Agassiz -- a "new" school which 
is now 4e''yearsrold) (This isnot te. say that dapital-funds+nhave 
never been made available to the School Department. A $6 million 
bond issue was recently either authorized or actually completed, 
but the School Department is unaware of the planning or the 
availability of such funds other than a $2 million item which it 
believes to be forthcoming for boilers. 
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III. PROGRAM PLANS 
A. Assignments and Districts 


Changes in the present assignment plan and in the present 
arrangement of districts are expected to be included in the 
long-range planning report for the Boston School System that 
Superintendent Robert Spillane will present to the Boston Se hool 
Committee within the next few weeks. 


Be Monitoring of the Boston Desegregation Plan by 
the Massachusetts Board of Education 


The State Board expects that the problems of concern to the 
Court will be resolved or on the way to resolution within a year. 
The State Board does see areas of encouragement, including: 


dy, The new city-wide curriculum. 


fame The new contract with the BTU, which the Board 
hopes will result in higher standards for teachers 
and better education. 


33 Programs such as School Based Management, School 
Improvement, the Boston Compact, and the university 
and business pairings. 


4, Boston's process for identifying special needs 
students. 
C. State Monitoring of Special Needs Compliance 


Barring unforeseen circumstance, the Court is expected to be 
moving out of Boston on the Allen v. McDonough case by June 1984. 


Dya School Maintenance and Repairs 


In addition to the possible availability of substantial bond 
issue funds, there has been a progressive liberalization of the 
School Building Assistance Program as reflected in Chapter 515 of 
the Acts of 1983 (attached). Under the new laws, more projects 
are made eligible for reimbursement, and the process of obtaining 
funds is liberalized to improve cash flow back to municipalities. 


The Public Facilities Department presently works with the 
School Department to undertake occasional major school capital 


improvement projects, as well as to manage the application and 
reimbursement process with the State Department of Education. 
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The School Department has some strong concerns about how 
priorities. are, setiwand abouts how itseinput is made, but it is 
clear that neither Public Facilities nor the School Department 
has "a capitals allocationgeplantinge svetemhavailablet tosnit to 
address the problem of ongoing capital maintenance and repair. 
This is an area in which immediate action by the Mayor can bring 
a large and visible benefit to our school system. 


sao 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 
Ax Assignments and Districts 


is Evaluation by the Mayor's educational liaison of the 
long-range planning report soon to be presented by Superintendent 
Spillane to the School Committee, specifically in terms of 
student assignments and districts. 


En Further evaluation of both the Education Planning Group 
and Freedom of Choice Desegregation Plan recommendations in this 
area, in light of Superintendent Spillane's report. 


Du Monitoring of Boston Desegregation by 
the Massachusetts Board of Education 


The Mayor's office should thoroughly evaluate the report of 
the State Board to the Federal court when it “is submitted, in 
order to determine ways in which the City can take an active and 
positive role in alleviating the problems identified. 


Gs. State Monitoring of Special Needs Compliance 


Ve The issue of appropriately trained special education 
personnel, as well as multi-lingual support service personnel, 
needs to be addressed. 


ore In-service training programs concerning 
non-discriminatory assessment and pre-referral procedures need to 
be designed. The State Department of Education should continue 


with financial support in this area. 


D. School Maintenance and Repairs 


The problem of a deteriorating school physical plant is 
severe and quantifiable; the need for a professional cooperative 
relationship with the School Department is great; and funding 
options and strategies, while not abundant, clearly do exist, and 
should be actively explored. 
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Vea® ROLESOF THES MAYOR 


ile The Mayor and his educational liaison should ensure that 
all City departments which could have a role in alleviating 
problems stemming from compliance with the desegregation order 
become involved in efforts to resolve those problems. 


oy The Mayor should accord to the School Department a 
priority for regular access to capital funds at least equal to 
that of all other agencies which are deemed to provide "essential 
services". 


Sc The Mayor should organize a School Building Assistance 
iitewl title sone parunientmssuch= oas sche etPublic~ Facilities 
Department, which should have as its focus the diligent pursuit 
of State and Federal funds for school capital maintenance 
projects for school buildings, as well as the advocacy with City 
government of the department's capital program. The Mayor should 
instruct-=that Univieto soperateB ion® thenibasiso 7ofo ayclong=range 
facilities plan developed within the School Department and 
negotiated Sewithpethe etUniitierg ratheris! thansion »thefobasisijofg an 
independent and non-responsive set of priorities. 


4, The Mayor should not hesitate to use direct legislative 
lobbying efforts to take advantage of Chapter 515 by seeking 
special legislation to appropriate funds for projects that have 
been approved by the State Department of Education but which 
cannot proceed for lack of funds. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
ADVANCE COPY 1983 ACTS AND RESOLVES 


MICHAEL JOSEPH CONNOLLY, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 


DECATON YL. TheVdetinition. jo f MApproy.ed vschoo! .projectie in 
section 5 of chapter 645 of the acts of 1948, as amended by 
section 4. of *chapter) 613) of the acts: of 1982, \is» hereby further 
amended by adding the following three sentences: - Said 
definition of approved school project shall include a capital 
project required, in the judgment of the commission, for the 
improvement of a schoolhouse or central kitchen when general 
reconstruction, remodeling, rehabilitation, or modernization of 
the schoolhouse is not required and the schoolhouse or central 
kitchen otherwise meets the standards of the commission; 
provided, however, that the contract or contracts for any such 
project is awarded on or after January first, nineteen hundred 
and eighty-two. In théeo.caset off projects ,. the qconstnructions of 
which has been undertaken before the effective date of this act, 
application shall be made within one hundred and twenty days 
after such effective date, and in the case of all other projects, 
before construction has been undertaken. Improvement of a 
schoolhouse shall include, but shall not be limited to, projects 
required to make a school accessible to the physically 
handicapped, projects required to rebuild, reconstruct, or 
replace the roof of a schoolhouse where such project is not due 
to a pattern of deferred maintenance, for such projects designed 
to make a school building more energy efficient, for projects 
required to eliminate a structural safety hazard, or for projects 
designed to improve the drainage or sewage systems on the site, 
or to provide site improvements related to physical education, 
outdoor education, or safety. 


DEG TION. Section 7 of said chapter 645 is hereby amended 
by striking out the second sentence, as amended by section 1 of 
said chapter 613, and inserting in place thereof the following 
two sentences: - Such cost shall include fifty per cent of the 
interest paid or payable by such city, town or county and the 
entire interest paid or payable by such regional school district 
on any bonds or notes issued to finance such project; provided, 
however, that in the case of school projects ordered or approved 
by a court as necessary for desegregation or such projects as may 
be required in the judgment of the board of education to reduce 
or eliminate racial imbalance or imbalance of minority students; 
such cost shall include one hundred per cent of the interest paid 
or payable by such city; provided, further, that in the case of a 
school project for a growth district as classified according to 
section nine of this act such cost shall include one hundred per 
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cent of the interest paid or payable by such district. For 
purposes of this section the term "minority student" shall mean 
persons who are American Indians or Alaskan Natives, Asians and 
Pacutao "isbanoers, sul acns nO tron btispatic sorigin, “Hispanics 
Franco-Americans, and Portuguese, and, as determined by the 
commissioner of education, persons who are from environments in 
which the dominant language is other than English and who, aS a 
result of language barriers and cultural differences, do not have 
an equal educational opportunity. 


SECTION 3. Section 9 of said chapter 645, as most recently 
amended by section 2 of said chapter 613, is hereby further 
amended by adding the following paragraph: - 


Notwithstanding the provisions of the preceding paragraphs, 
rOr = anys aporoyv ed = scnooleeprojec t. one which construction 1s 
commenced after June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighty-two 
and which is financed in whole or in part from the proceeds of 
any sale of bonds or notes, the construction grant shall be paid 
annually for the number of years equal to the number of years for 
which eany indebtedness “necurred? for’ "such project°°"shali™ be 
outstanding; provided, however, that a city, town or regional 
school district may request that the total construction grant may 
be paid in unequal annual payments and such payments shall be set 
forth in a schedule approved by the board. Such annual payments, 
if unequal, shall be in an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the total estimated or final approved grant as the annual payment 
on account of principal and interest bears to the estimated or 
final aggregate amount determined to be paid and payable over the 
term of any such indebtedness and such payments shall begin in 
the fiscal year in which debt service on account of any bonds or 
notes issued to finance the project become payable or in the 
fiscal” year in which construction of the project is commenced; 
provid ed’,~"however.= that svn nov fcase, sral) wany, such “antual 
payment be made until construction of the project has commenced. 
In the event that the total construction grant or total amount of 
debt service cannot be determined at the time the first annual 
payment is due, the board of education shall estimate the amounts 
of the total construction grant and the total amount of debt 
service and use such estimates in determining the amount of 
payments. 


SECTION 4. Chapter 613 of the acts of 1982 is hereby amended 
by striking out section 3 and inserting in place thereof the 
following section: - 


section 3. Notwithstanding’ any provision “of “seetron (“1 of 
chapter fifteen of the General Laws or any other general or 
Special law to the contrary, the board of education may increase 
the’ amount’ “ofs*grants'* for?'school constr tetion submitted’ or 
approved after December thirty-first, nineteen hundred and 
eighty-one and prior to July first, nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four to an amount not to exceed ninety per cent of the 
approved cost whenever the board is satisfied that the 


Ris, 


acguysruron, GONStCruUucULOnN: enlargement, renovation, 
reconstruction, rehabilitation or modernization of a schoolhouse 
is for the purpose of reducing or eliminating racial imbalance or 
imbalance of minority students; provided, however, that any such 
grant for an amount greater than seventy-five per cent of the 
approved cost shall be approved by the board of education with 
the concurrence of the house and senate committees on ways and 
means. For the purposes of this section, the term "minority 
student" shall mean persons who are American Indians and Alaskan 
Natives, Asians and Pacific Islanders, blacks not of Hispanic 
origin, Hispanics, Franco-Americans, and Portuguese, and as 
determined by the commissioner of education, persons who are from 
environments in which the dominant language is other than English 
endiawio, as. as result of “Language (barriers and CuULuUUr ay 
differences, do not have an equal educational opportunity. 


Approved November 23, 1983. 
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COMMITTEE ON COLLABORATIVE/OUTSIDE AGENCIES 


Ted Dooley, Chair 
Steven Bavaria 
Donna Henderson O'Brien 
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I. BACKGROUND AND STATUS 


The Boston Public Schools presently has associations with a 
rich array of organizations, non-profit agencies, and private 
businesses which provide supportive services to the School 
Department or to individual schools’ themselves. The 
Superintendent reports that there are over 150 different social 
service organizations which provide some form of support to the 
schools. The Department of Counseling and Pupil Services alone 
reports active priority relationships with over 40 different 
non-profit social service organizations. There are numerous 
individual collaborative groups with special interests whose 
missions are to enhance services to the schools in areas such as 
cultural education, job development, planning, post-secondary 
education, and counseling. For example, the Tri-Lateral Council 
has for nearly ten years brokered relationships between the 
seventeen high schools and nearly 30 major private companies in 
the Boston area which have resulted in guidance, resource, and 
employment opportunities for high school students. Most 
recently, the Human Services Collaborative has drawn together 
nearly 50 different agencies to coordinate services for the 
public® school s:. 


A complete inventory of all of these supportive efforts is 
impossible here. This report will highlight those collaborative 
ventures (a) which are aimed at the school system as a whole; (b) 
which attempt to provide an "umbrella" for similar services; or 
(c) which have established a unique record of success or 
Wa SADLY. Iv’ is ?¥important™ toWnote that precisely becausesof 
the variety of existing relationships surrounding the Bo ston 
Public Schools, a brief review of collaborative initiatives must 
be selective. Also, many different agencies working with the 
schools are involved in more than one collaborative effort. 
School Volunteers for Boston, the Tri-Lateral Council, the 
Neighborhood Development and Employment Agency (NDEA), Citywide 
Educational Coalition, EdCo, the Boston Committee, the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and the Private Industry Council are 
anong the more prominent organizations involved in city-wide 
educational initiatives which have a significant role in program 
and policy developments. 
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The Boston Compact is probably the broadest and most visible 
collaborative effort. support. -for the -Compact.is-—an-—im portant 
feature of Mayor Flynn's strategy for quality public education. 
Although the Compact has been described primarily as a means for 
Prov. ine = sous tor  DuD@I1C.. Sscnool -praduaces, .ln face, tl. .Soaa 
comprehensive school improvement campaign involving a wide 
variety of agencies, businesses, and programs already in place in 
the school system. 


The Compact presently has twelve Work Groups, organized 
around key educational issues. These include: Alternative 
Bove mul O Me tne Arts, Athi evics, basic oKiile, Dit inguas 
Education, Job Preparation and Placement, Curriculum Development, 
Electronic Learning, Guidance, Higher Education Awareness, 
Research & Evaluation, and Special Needs Education. Each Work 
Group reports to one of the three Deputy Superintendents; each is 
co-chaired by School Department and external organization staff 
members; and each has representatives from the schools, school 
administration, community organizations, and businesses. The 
complete list of people routinely involved in the Compact numbers 
in the hundreds. Additionally, the Compact has recruited 275 
private companies which have signed an agreement to give priority 
in hiring to public school graduates in return for measurable 
improvement over the next five years in basic skills, attendance, 
Student retention, and placement in colleges or jobs after 
graduation. 


A recent spin-off of the Compact has been the University 
Agreement, which involves the twenty-five major post-secondary 
institutions in the Boston area that comprise the membership of 
the University Presidents' Steering Committee. Known as the 
"University Compact," this agreement between universities and the 
Boston School Department provides a priority relationship between 
Boston graduates and local colleges similar to the employer 
agreement of the Compact. 


Other organizations having noteworthy impact on the public 
scnools “include: 


The Boston Committee: A group whose mission is to reduce 
racial tensions in the City by organizing services and providing 
information in Boston's neighborhoods. 


The Boston Student Human Services Collaborative: A new 
inter-organizational "umbrella" which will coordinate services 
between social service providers, governmental agencies, and the 


public, schools. 


Lope Cultural Educavion Collaborative: A non-profit 
organization which brokers educational programs and _ services 
between individual. public .schools .and. over 40 .different 
Organizations such as the Museum of Fine Arts, the Children's 
Museum, the Science Museum, and other cultural institutions, some 


of which are based in the neighborhoods of the City. 
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The Urban Schools Collaborative: Centered at Northeastern 
University, this serves as an informational resource between the 
public schools and the post-secondary educational institutions 
which are paired with the seventeen high schools as part of the 
Desegregation Order. It is funded by Chapter 636 funds. 


The Corporation for Boston: A group of individuals rather 
than organization representatives who advocate for improved 
opportunities for minorities and disadvantaged citizens of the 
City, with a particular emphasis on improved educational services 
I Une pupLics sGhools . 


Citywide Parent Council (CPC): The court-ordered parent group 
CrLoriema ) wc riu)s  iindedmchrolgch: the (public pschools...woieh 
organizes, School | Parent. .Councils.in..each school. .and..monitors 
desegregation. ; 


Citywide Educational Coalition: CWEC's mission is to advocate 
for an improved public school system in Boston by serving as an 
Wtormaslonm apr ov ter CO) Lie. Cl cyUs.citl Zens. 


The Education Collaborative for Greater Boston, Inc.: EdCo is 
a private non-profit corporation which provides sda ata a1 
services to’ fourteen school districts in,the Greater. Boston. area, 
including Boston. EdCo operates nearly two dozen education 
programs, many of which serve Boston public school students. 


Goals for Boston: Created by William Edgerly, Chairman of 
Std ten scree beLbank. sGoal.s for Boston is a campaign to promote 
reform in areas critical to improved urban life, including public 
education, housing, public safety, environment, adult literacy, 
and employment. 


Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce:.. The Chamber..has..an 
Education Committee, representatives Of which are involved in 
many of the different collaborative programs in the schools. The 
Chamber also operates Strive, a scholarship program for Boston 
public school graduates. The Chamber has been a leading group in 


recruiting businesses to sign the Boston Compact. 


Home and School Association: A parent-teacher group funded by 
and with offices in the School Department. 


Masterpac: The court-ordered parent advisory committee for 
bilingual education. 


The Neighborhood Development and Employment Agency (NDEA): 
NDEA is the City department aimed at developing contracts and 
programs which use Federal funds for developing and maintaining 
employment opportunities in Boston. The new Adult Literacy 
Initiative, a network of community-based training prograns and 
alternative education services for youth, and the City's publicly 
funded summer jobs campaign are among NDEA's activities. 
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The Partnership Alliance: An organization which serves as a 
discussion forum for a number of external organizations involved 
in the public schools. 


The Private Industry Council: A private non-profit 
corporation whose mission is to improve the employment and 
training opportunities for the City's residents, young and old. 
Its board of directors includes leaders’ from business, 
government, and the community. The PIC's programs aimed at the 
public schools include the Boston Summer Jobs Program, the Jobs 
Collaborative, and the Boston Compact graduate job placement 
campaign. 


School Volunteers for Boston: A non-profit organization which 
provides volunteers to work in the City's public schools. . 


Pnewtrit=Lateral Council for Quality. Education: As noted 
above, the Tri-Lateral Council is a vehicle for coordinating the 
business/high school pairings brought about as a result of 
planning for the court-ordered desegregation in 1974. 
Tri-Lateral works closely with the PIC, NDEA, and the Chamber of 
Commerce to integrate the School Department's liaison with the 
City's business community. 


This Lust does not include the many individual 
community-based organizations which provide direct services in 
health care, counseling, job support, and crisis intervention to 
students in the school system, although many such organizations 
are also involved in those above. 
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II. PROBLEM AREAS 


A symbiotic relationship exists between the School Department 
and many of the programs and initiatives listed above. The 
School Department, and especially faculty and administrators in 
the individual schools, depend upon external organizations for 
services to students. And conversely, many of these 
organizations and programs use the public schools as _ their 
service base. It is clear from the sheer number of existing 
relationships between the School Department and other agencies 
that the school system makes itself available to external 
services. 


In a discussion of problem areas related to collaboration 
with the public schools, it is important to ‘underscore the 
perception, held by many school administrators and agency 
professionals, that collaborative efforts and the agencies which 
provide them solve problems much, much more than they create 
them. The discussion of considerations which follows highlights 
concerns that are a function more of the complicated process of 
working out challenging relationships than the result of 
structural problems with the schools or the agencies that serve 
them. 


A. Funding 


Programs often provide services which the schools would like 
to provide themselves but cannot because of funding constraints. 
Usually, collaborative efforts have secured their funding from 
sources other than the School Department, and thus are able to 
bring services to the schools at little or no cost to the City. 
Such cost-effectiveness has its price, however. The money that 
pays for many of these very worthwhile services usually comes 
from "soft" sources: funding must be renewed frequently, and 
often, especially with Federal grants or gifts from the 
philanthropic community, funding can end and programs either end 
or must go to other sources to keep them alive. Many of the 
different efforts aimed at the public schools compete for the 
same funds. 


While the cycles of anxiety that emerge from short-term 
funding are the problem of external agencies, there are 
consequences for the School Department as well. There are two 
problems worth noting in this context. First, teachers and 
administrators in the schools are in a difficult situation when 
it comes to embracing services which may deliver considerable 
assistance, and at little if any cost, but which seem to come and 
go with a life expectancy like mayflies. -L& si se hard fon aschool 
personnel to truly rely upon services which may last only a year. 
And yet, it is equally difficult to close the institutional door 
on services which may be able to provide real assistance even if 
only for a short time. 
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A second problem for the School Department related to the 
soft funding character of many external programs is that, sooner 
or later, these programs often turn to the School Department to 
replace the funding some foundation or government department has 
eut of Sometimes the programs are institutionalized through 
reallocation of resources or through staff development on the 
part of the public schools. BUtaeeLb ers@"ai'so ‘often’ true "that 
agencies which have provided services to the schools may have a 
reasonable claim to eventual support from the institution they 
have been helping for some time. Often, a program has a 
responsibility to its funding source to secure money from the 
budget of the School Department in order to demonstrate 
DAinscLCutLlonal. zation. Both of these considerations place the 
School Department in a double bind of loyalty and quality service 
VS. continuing economic constraints. 


Be Duplication of Services 


It is clear that many of the services aimed at the schools 
provide similar, and sometimes identical, services. At times 
there seem to be enough umbrella groups to suggest a rain storm. 
These efforts also take time: Meeting time for school faculty and 
administrators, time from central administration, and all the 
other costs attendant upon committing energy to planning 
processes. In the development of vocational education 
curriculum, for example, there are now several school faculty and 
a nunber of separate prograns whose goal is to develop a 
curriculum in employability skills for high school students. 


Duplication of services may mean that students or. school 
personnel have choices, which is positive unless it leads to 
Vemr itor lalityaa If jon@thefother hand, as a result of seemingly 
competing efforts - such as the School Based Management Program, 
the School Improvement Program, and the Boston Compact - school 
administrators are forced to commit themselves to one rather than 
the other, the potential for real Systemic improvement is 


vitiated by the isolation of individual Successes and failures 
that can characterize a fragmented process. 


It is also not necessarily the case that the problem of 
duplicated services can be eliminated by the usual prescriptions 
of "better communication" or "more resource Sharing." Lis, bw ey a 
example, two different organizations receive rungs » irom 
different sources, to create a curriculum in health care, 
competition may result. Ideally, upon learning of each other's 
Similar mission, a collaborative process should take place where 
a single curriculum results, and where each organization can 
extend its funded resources. In practice, this does not happen 


often. White® goals, taindividtals , divergent theories and 
institutional styles may militate against collaboration, funding 
Sources must receive their "deliverables". {TG isS*not so - much a 


problem of wheel re-invention as it is one of needing several 
Sizes of tires for the same hub. More often the product is not a 
curriculum, but a planning process. While Streamlining is in the 
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mutual interest of all parties, these efforts are subject to 
divergences in funding requirements, organizational missions, and 
the personalities of individuals. 


Ge Union Constraints 


Collaborative efforts - and often the school administrators 
who encourage them = are sometimes constrained by the 
requirements of the collective bargaining agreements between the 
professional unions and the schools. While this has not been a 
major problem day to day, given the substantial number of 
services connected with the schools, the quality of many social 
service initiatives might be greatly enhanced if more access to 
classrooms and instruction were possible. This, however, quite 
rightly may raise a red flag among union representatives. If 
agencies provide educational services for public school students 
on an ongoing basis, the union-shop identity of the public 
schools is in trouble. While there are a numher of examples of 
non-public school staff working routinely in Boston now, these 
services are usually provided discretely, and have been able to 
avoid the red flags because of (a) the obvious benefits of the 
services to students, and (b) the absence of these services among 
those provided by the School Department. 


Di. Information to Constituents 


One of the problems identified most often by school staff and 
external agencies is the difficulty communicating the existence 
of collaborative services among students and their parents. 
Information is usually conveyed to families through such means as 
student assemblies, posters, hand-outs, and mailings. Despite 
the efforts of school and agency personnel to communicate, it is 
often the students who need services the most who never hear 


——-—_ —_ — —_—— mm i i a a ee 


about them, or who, when they do hear, do not act upon the 
information for a complex of reasons. Communicating information 
to high school students should be done through multiple attempts; 
students lose hand-outs, pay limited attention in assemblies, and 
often have changing addresses, which makes mailings home 
(a Ve Ba tg tig ¥ A es However, this requires considerable time and 
resources, and for the public schools as well as community 
organizations, public relations is an expensive line item that 
rarely can be budgeted. 
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III. PROGRAM PLANS 


Planning for collaborative ventures is occurring in as many 
places as there are programs working in concert with the schools. 
Because” each" ex ternal orgiand zation” thas’ =i tsUiowl" agenda, ‘and 
presumably its own funds, any centralized plans for collaboration 
are dependent upon knowledge of and cooperation from each 
external organization. He Cencrdals Venice. tor -coord. nati ngeval | 
the different collaborative arrangements is the new Boston 
Compact office at School Department headquarters. 


Boston Compact staff have worked aggressively in recent 
months to consolidate the divergent initiatives it has generated 
in the past year, and to eliminate, as much as possible, the 
duplication of resources noted. earlier. The Compact is a 
five-year plan for improvement in five critical educational areas 
(attendance,-retention, basic skills, placement in JOU S @or 
Lurivnersseducation)s%eand “Ss’*now in its bhird “year+ Each high 
School in the system is currently following a plan for school 
improvement completed last August, and the end of the current 
school year will be the first year for the schools to be measured 
in accordance with the Compact agreement. 
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IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Collaborative services to the schools are one of the most 
significant resources to both the School Department and the City. 
The following recommendations are made to ass istesthe ACL eC yein 
identifying, enhancing, and further developing this wealth of 
external services. 


Lag The Mayor must place importance on assisting in the 
coordination of external resources and Boston 
Public Schools needs. Sufficient support staff 
will be required. 


aa The Mayor's educational staff must be in close 
communication with new city agencies and offices 
directed at neighborhood services. The public 


schools are the best organization for identifying 
the needs of youth and recruiting youth for 
supportive services, and many external agencies 
working with the School Department are 
community-based. 


se Efforts must be increased to inform students and 
their families of the many options for assistance 
within the public school system, as offered by 
collaborative agencies. Since the centralized 
public relations office in the School De partment 
has been eliminated, the City public relations 
department should be used to publicize new and 
successful programs, thus enhancing the base for 
those services. Word of mouth is insufficient as a 
means of learning about opportunities for career 
counseling, summer jobs, scholarships and health 
care. 


4, To the extent possible, encourage increased 
coordination among all the collaborative agencies 
servicing the Boston Public Schools. 


Si Ensure that budgetary considerations for the 
schools include provisions for radically improved 
guidance capability in terms of counselor student 
ratios, as well as awareness of the considerable 
external resources and expertise available to 
students. The current working ratio of 400 
students for each high school counselor is 
seriously inadequate. 
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Mayor Flynn should strengthen the Boston Compact. Ways in 
which this may be accomplished include: 


Ls Adequate funding for Compact activities. 


ae Participasion vin, outreach efforts, including ‘the 
drive to increase business participation for Summer 
andaipermanents jobs, fon. Boston, Public... School 
students and graduates; the effort to increase the 
HUMDemH MO UNSULCUCLONS. Damilionpating:rin “the 
"Universities Compact." Staff assistance to expand 
central Compact headquarters. 


ae Actively encouraging further negotiations between 
the Superintendent and business leaders in such 
areas as vocational training, adult literacy and 
recognition of community-based alternative 
education efforts as part of the accredited public 
schoolpcunrniculum. 
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I. BACKGROUND AND STATUS 


Ax Community Schools 


This committee originally planned to examine fully the 
relationship between Boston Schools and their after school use in 
the Community Schools Program. We quickly discovered, however, 
that work in this area was already being undertaken by other Task 
Forces. TWO, ,.OChere Task skorce. reports, «therefone, ashould be 
studied sin, conjunctions with, this, repor-teito sgetaar fullstpicture: 
(1) the complete listing of Community School programs and their 
budgets and sources of funding that was done for the Budget 
Advisory Task Force; (2) recommendations for Community Schools 
being undertaken by Mr. Larry Dwyer for the Social Service Task 
Force. 


This committee confined its exanination of programs to those 
run by the Community Schools which offer potential for greater 
collaboration with the public school system in attacking the 
academic deficiencies of children who attend public school. 
These programs are primarily two: an After School Reading 
Program and an After School Program. Several Community Schools 
also house Nursery Schools for pre-school children, and although 
time did not allow us to examine these, they certainly should be 
Ludldivesstudiededn conjanc tion with.po'ssib le. restor ationito PSk Fin 
ENE SOUuDIICeESGnool is vst em. 


The After School Reading Program operates in three community 
schools and appears to be a very successful formula combining 
assessment, individual plans, plays, reading aloud and video 
arts. Each site has 25-45 children, and has many more children 
interested were more funds available. The program employs 
certified reading teachers, and operates two days a week. 


Funding is from block grant money; see, the report compiled by the 
Budget Task Foree for exact figures. 


AfLter.Sehool«D ay, CanewPrognmamsi Many Community Schools 
currently offer some after school day care programs funded 
partially by the Department of Social Services, by block igrant 
money, and by fees charged on a sliding scale to Peace aa who use 
the program. 


5: Parent Involvement 


There are seven organized groups of parents working on public 
school issues, many of them special interest groups: 


Citywide Parent Council ( (CPC). The Court-ordered parent 


group, funded by the Boston Public Schools (BPS). Organizes 
School Parent Councils in each school and monitors desegregation. 


3/3 


Home and School. An organization whose membership includes 
teachers as well as parents. Haseeuie se ineapouc 79 schools, 
funded by BPS ($31,000 plus postage). 


Chapter 1. Parents organized by the Federally funded Cnapter 
1 program. Not truly active in very many schools. 


Black Parents' Committee. Group formed in February 19382 to 
develop an education plan for Boston's schools. Their plan is 
the "Freedom of Choice" plan, and has been submitted to Judge 
Garrity. Their spokesperson is Attorney Larry Johnson. 


Bilingual Masterpac. The Court-ordered Parent Advisory 
Committee for bilingual education. 


Special Needs PAC. Court-ordered Parent Advisory Council to 
make recommendations with respect to implementation of special 
needs programs. 


Plainvirts ira. Lem W's “Mecponough’ Case’. Parents in cnis 


ee es ae eee 


special needs case, organized by Mass Advocacy Center. 


This committee met only with the largest and most significant 
oT *cheSe groups, -thev-cPc: They *C PE“ 's™=the' 72 roup® Oro ug ices co 
being in 1974 by Judge Garrity to monitor desegregation, to serve 
as the "eyes and ears of the court." They are funded by the BPS 
and have a budget of $570,000, plus” postage’ for” each School 
Parent «Council. They are organized centrally and at 97 of the 
123 schools. Technically, every public school parent is a member 
of the Sehool Parent Council at the “school(s) which their 
child(ren) attend. The CPC has 33 members, elected by School 
Difstr icta® WherCPeihas&a vpaidestart foots 22" 


oa School Based Martastement/StHoel Improvement prose ad 


The School Based Management Project is in its second year of 
implementation in twelve pilot schools in Boston, four at each 


level. It focuses on the improvement of student achievement by 
working to develop management at the school level. eC Ss rd Sed 
on #iive ¥principle'ss Ther eSCNG> I OS eet tes Das Poe loerog fr 


decision-making; parents and community members can join in 
setting school policy; the building administrator is the key to a 
successful school; a budget allocation should be made to each 
school which includes all school level expenditures; the 
improvement of student performance is the chief purpose of school 
based management. The project is directed out of Deputy 
Superintendent Rosen's office, and is directed by Dr. Melanie 
Barron. It-“na'sia Dudget ofe"$210t 000, all stater6so,1 Unds . 


Based on research which discovered five elements present in 
"successful" schools (effective leadership, positive school 
elim'ate>~ teacher’s” with" nigh “expectations of all students, 
emphasis on basic skills, and close monitoring at all levels), 
Boston put into effect in 9 schools in 1982 and expanded to 17 in 
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1983 a School Improvement Program. The goal was to help these 
individual schools develop and implement a comprehensive 
education plan to assure successful academic achievement. School 
Improvement Committees, consisting of principals, teachers, 
parents and representatives of the community, are charged with 
identifying problems in each school and developing the education 
plan. Funding for this program in 1983-84 was $54,000 from 
Chapter 636, and $149,00 from Permanent Cnarities. 


Di. Boston Human Services Collaborative 


The Boston Human Services Collaborative is a program 
developed between the Boston Public Schools and public and 
private human services agencies, The purpose of bringing these 
sets of agencies together is to get service to children and 
families that need the service, believing that a large number of 
students coming to school will not be able to be accessible to 
learning and teaching without this. 


As of now, seventeen schools have been chosen as pilots for 
this eorog ramose TALL gapplaed «.tosrpariticd pate. The schools include 
elementary, middle and high schocls. All districts except one 
are represented. 


The Collaborative involves major human service components, 
including the United Way, the State Department of Social 
Services, and the Department of Youth Services. Several private 
foundations such as Permanent Charities, Hyams, and Riley are 
eansolva tepart: ofisthes supporte;for athe «Cod laborative. The Boston 
Public Schools has committed funds for a co-director. The 
planning has been broad-based. The Board for the Collaborative 
has as its Chairperson the Dean of the School of Social Work of 
Boston University, and the Vice-Chairperson is a member of the 
staff of the Superintendent of Schools. There are many private 
human services agencies involved. The umbrella organization for 
them is the Boston Panel of Agency Directors. 
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jt PROBLEM AREAS 
A. Community Schools 


1% A najor issue in these programs is transportation and 
its high cost, which takes money that could be used for better 
programming within the Community Schools. 


ee Most of these programs have no formal connection with 
the schools used by the children, and no tie-in to their academic 
program Os tCOUunsels oO fperse.ugy . Some programs are purely 


recreational; we found none that had strong academic. components 
such as supervised homework time or tutoring. 


at The range of the qualifications of the instructors and 
supervisors is great, going from unemployed certified teachers to 
teenagers. 


After School Reading Program 


1% While each site has 25-45 children, there are many more 
children interested were more funds available. 


Ass There is no collaboration between the Community Schools 
Program and the public school system in attacking academic 
deficiencies. 


B. Parent Involvement 

1% Relationship with the School Department. The] Scitywi die = 
Parent Council (CPC) does not feel the present administration is 
serious about parent involvement. They feel that the public 


posture of the Superintendent is unfriendly, and that few efforts 
are being made to make their task easier, such as providing 
information *quiekly .ando in av form *the y°ce/an Suse namely, 
translated into Chinese and Spanish. They feel the School 
Department is not interested in a strong CPC or in sharing power. 
They, feels thenCPe si sxe ssential»-toeminorityspar entsain’ pamticulter 
having a voice. 


ae Lack of understanding of the size of their task. The 
group feels that few in the School Department understand the 
enornmitye oifieCPRC's, tasketo §) forgandizinge ythe pen ona tortin genon 
desegregation at 123 schools, of providing translations, and of 
facilitating transportation of thousands of parents to get to 
meetings. 


Bi The Court case pending with the School Department over 
the CPC budget. There is presently before an appeals court a 
case brought by the BPS to put a time limit on CPC's automatic 
funding and on the level of that funding. The CPC feels that 
this is a hostile act, and a thinly veiled attempt to destroy the 
CPC and parent involvement. They feel they need at least this 
much money. 
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4, Plethora of parent groups. CPC feels that the existence 
of too many parent groups weakens the CPC and splinters parent 
involvenent. They think it is the responsibility of the School 
Committee to bring then all under,one umbrella, the one official 
group. They feel the negotiations conducted last year with the 
School Committee have not been followed through on, and are 
discouraged by this. 


— —— —— —— - eee es es ee ee SS 


widely from school to school (a statenent the CPC itself has 
made). Attendance at meetings overall seems to be poor, except 
at social events. Transportation is an important factor since 
very few parents live in the vicinity of their school. Most 
Parents tind othe .prineipal,.to be, supportive. There was some 
BPredsvacmiism of at nes.cc PCraeand achalims thatratniss 2 rouppsiseanat 
responsive, not well organized, and too preoccupied with 
paperwork. 


Sy School Based Management/School Improvement Program 


School Based Management 


rb More must be done in this program to achieve the goal of 
a decentralized school system within two years. 


o's Principals/schools in the program need to have full 
control over their budgets. 


Sie The Superintendent needs to clarify the extent of his 
commitment to expansion of the program. 

School Improvement Program 

Nie There is not enough time in the school day at the school 
“level to implement all of the goals of the School Improvement 
Program (SIP). 


a Some principals are not truly committed to the SIP. 


3s At some schools, faculties have a defeatist attitude 
which works against the SIP. 


ite Parental and community components of the SIP have been 
difficult to incorporate into the program. Difficulties involve 
times of meetings (usually held before school in the morning) and 
inability to reacn parents. 


sae 


oe Boston Human Services Collaborative 


The problens that might arise in the collaborative are not 
yet clear because of the newness of the endeavor. The critical 
question to be kept in mind as the program develops is whether 
the services can and are being delivered in ways that result in 
improved achievement. 


In developing the collaborative, it has become clear that 
there is no city structure for effective human services delivery. 
Public agencies are generally statewide, being broken down into 
regions. Agencies serving the City in particular are generally 
private -- either city-wide or neighborhood-based. More needs to 
be developed on the city agency level. 
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III. PROGRAM PLANS 
School Based Management 


The School Department plan includes granting greater control 
of the budgetary process to principals on a pilot basis in four 
schools for the next school year. 


Boston Human Services Collaborative 


As stated earlier, the aim of this program is to deliver 
hunan services to children and families. The school is the base 
for initial contact. The approach will be more on a school basis 
than a case-by-case basis. The level of the school determines 
bnéie foc tsi« At the elementary level, the focus is school-based 
counseling. At the middle schools, counseling and adolescent 
development needs will be stressed. At the high school level, 
the godls of the Boston Compact become the focus -= to prevent 
dropouts and increase employability. 


The schools are now identifying primary goals to be met 


between now and June. The agencies are seeing how they can make 
matches to help meet these goals. 


ey A] 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 
ts Community Schools 


ee The autonomy of the local school boards is essential to 
the success of the Community Schools Program, but that autonomy 
should not preclude some system-wide ground rules being worked 
out for greater cooperation between the individual public schools 
ands cne ‘GOnmmiunicy soc nools:, Cooperative efforts that are 
currently underway between Dr. Robert Peterkin and Mr. Bill Good 
snould* ve given Sal ign prtoracy--and™ brougnt’’ 'Co--frultion® as 
quickly as possible. 


es The educational programs being run in some of the 
Community Schools offer tremendous potential for a more total, 
global approach to academic deficiencies of Boston's public 
school children. To study this potential, a special committee 
shouldbe formedgy consisting of epublic seschoolpsscur rdcad um 
personnel, Boston teachers, and community school personnel; this 
committee should present a proposal to NDEA for block grant 
funding. : 


B. Parent Involvement 


tae The Mayor's educational liaison might play a mediator's 
role between the Boston School Department and the CPC. The 
breakdown in communication is almost total. Without some help, 
it is clear that the two groups cannot ‘work cooperatively 
together to overcome the very serious lack of mutual trust and 
respect. 


one The CPC seems to need budget and management help. 
Perhaps the  MavorUsotiicecould@ prov ide son eae pron Donde oa sisr 
such help. 


Gs School Based Management/School Improvement Program 


1: Encourage the Public Facilities Department to coordinate 
repairs and, at the least, keep principals informed of the status 
of their school building problems. 


es Put relevant community groups and businesses in touch 
WLENs SLP -and “SBM, councals. In any event, the local schools 
should have the final say as to what help the y wish to accept 
from such groups and businesses. 


D. Boston Human Services Collaborative 


The’ Mayor's 1Offic eso harComstitnency = cenvice Ss sandeeorner 
agencies which are at times closely allied to human services, 
such as the Police Department and City Health Services, should be 
approached as to how they might work more closely with the Boston 
Public Schools, and should be encouraged to do so, especially as 
related to efforts of the Human Services Collaborative. 
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V. ROLE OF THE MAYOR 


These recommendations will affect not only community 
involvement, but also the Mayor's success on the issue of public 


education in Boston. Tne Seheol System is a very large 
institution, a big bureaucracy with 8,000 employees, and change 
takes place very slowly. Tne Mayor should be sensitive to 


efforts toward improvement that are underway, and must be careful 
not to interrupt them. The schools are having some very serious 
ieee UlL oles: The majority of the students are well behind 
national levels, and many are very far behind. This fact has to 
be present in every decision that is made about Boston's students 
by the Mayor, whether it be a funding issue or a public relations 
issue, which are the two major ways the Mayor in Boston is 
empowered to act because of his limited powers vis-a-vis the 
School Department. Some general recommendations: 


se At every opportunity, the Mayor should publicize the 
importance of public education to the whole city, especially to 
citizens in Boston's neighborhoods. He should visit schools and 
attend athletic events. 


a The Mayor should strengthen connections between other 
eity departments and the schools, in particular the Police 
Departnent, the Fire Department, the Public Facilities 
Department, and the Community Schools. Policemen and firemen 


should visit schools and get -to know school personnel and 
students. 


Bie Twice a year, the Mayor should convene and personally 
meet with a broadly-based group of people, especially Boston 
Public School parents, and listen to their recommendations on the 
needs of the schools. He needs to stress to the School 
Department, and to the public in general, the importance of 
parent involvement. 


4, The Mayor should give strong verbal support to the 
concept of the Boston Human Services Collaborative. He should 
also tie that support in with his emphasis on increased quality 
of service to the neighborhoods. 
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COMMITTEE ON CAREER EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT PREPARATION 


BebixsArrovow Chair 
Lawrence J. Connolly 
Frank Grigalunas 
Walter King 
Victoria Williams 
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I. BACKGROUND AND STATUS 


The Humphrey Occupational Resource Center (ORC) was 
established fins:980 eias) “ail skilits © traindingst cent erey lin kedy Gto 
academic education in the Boston Public School systen. The 
curriculum is individualized and competency-odased, and the 
program involvement is flexible, allowing students to change from 
one program to another and to stay enrolled from one to four 
years. Tire (ORG “prog tane 1s) divaided  11tO- eientecs us ters. 
Bus ties Suter ba LamerelOCe Salen, scCOMmMerc Tale Mai). a) COMs UuCtE One 
Etvec tr-iciit yr a& 7ekleectron tos 3-8 He alith’» «Graph ictsost Med iat se Me tals 
Fabrication *& Manufacturing, and Power Mechanics. 


Each cluster has an advisory committee which includes related 
community, bSusiness and labor representatives. iv total chen 
clusters encompass thirty-nine program areas which are charged 
with preparing students in a specific area of work training. 


UpwecOusthe .presen ty ther) ORC ¥*haisa-no lv ‘metre it stor igaunal 
obligations and expectations, especially in regard to full use of 
rnessracLiacy . Although enrollment has been increasing steadily 
Since its inception, serious problems of underutilization remain. 


Several factors contributing to continuing low enrollment 
have been mentioned frequently: 


(1) The effects of the Federal Court desegregation order, 
which requires that a stated minimum percentage of each 


major ethnic group be maintained in terms of enrollment 
figures ; 


(2) news elociatlon sof et hemsORnCy iseens 7 tom adi scoumage 
participation by some white students; 


(3) The lack of encouragement by counselors and 
acm ane Stracomse ac ecie meron] @ sc TOOlS = fore: 6. uc.ent Ss aco 
participate in vocational training programs, which is 

“related to the difficulty of scheduling the academic 
programs for these students; 


(4) The lack of sufficient use of the ORC by community 
groups. 


At present there are no entrance requirements for ORC 
programs. No clear criteria have been promulgated to aid 
students in their selection of programs. Overall enrollment 
statistics indicate 85% utilization of the Center. However, many 
programs are oversubscribed (e.g. Wood-working and Word 
Processing), while others show serious underutilization (e.g. 
Dental Assistance). 
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II. PROBLEM AREAS 


A. Occupational Education and ORC 
pha Headmasters and Guidance Counselors tend to have a 


college-oriented philosophy of education which regards vocational 
education as a dumping ground for academic failures. 


we The split-day schedule at the ORC and home _ schools 
results in ORC's isolation from the academic curriculum and 
students arriving without the basic skills needed for serious 
vocational skills training. 


ce There are few criteria to assist students in selecting 
their area(s) of training, resulting in a mismatch between 
program selection and available jobs. 


4, There is a gap between the ORC concept of vocational 
education and that of most other schools. 


5 Interaction between the ORC and the Cur rioul oni 
Department is limited. 


6. There is a lack of coordination between the ORC and City 
government agencies and resources. 


Ts The concept of vocational education, in general, may be 
too narrow and may bring with it negative connotations about the 
Students' abilities. 


Bis ORC, NDEA and Communities 


iM The Community Schools .sometimes neglect valuable 
equipment. 
i The ORC is underutilized by communities. 


oes There is a lack of direct linkages between NDEA and ORC. 


4, Enrollment in the Apprenticeship Training Program is 
underrepresentative of Boston residents, minorities and women. 


a Cutbacks have limited the NDEA and Community Schools’ 
effectiveness. 


C. The Boston Compact 


lo» Minority leaders still feel they were not part of the 
original planning for the Compact. 


ge Though the Compact is generally a very positive program, 


it will not in and of itself solve the problem of student work 
placement, as expected by many. 
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Sig A more direct linkage between the Compact and City 
government is needed. 


4% The Compact deals only with the high school level. Ninth 
graders also need entry-level job skills, as shown by the 
drop-out rate. 


ae "Contracting out" is perceived by many teachers as 
displacement. 


oe There is a need to keep all parties (teachers, students, 
parents, etc.) informed about the Compact. 


ik SUPeLoieny rurding Tor tne Compact its required. 

Dis Universities and Vocational Education 

ie there! Us “as perception "that students” in’ wocatlonal 
SucaciOnl Wille nol wor COy-cOollvege, thereby (obstructing. otneir 


educational opportunities. 


2s Only one college, Roxbury Community College, is linked 
to the ORC through the Universities Compact. 
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TIiIs: 5 PROGRAM:PLANS 


i The School Department is continuing its efforts to 
increase bilingual student participation in career preparation 
programs at the middle and high schools. The bilingual 


vocational model includes integration of bilingual staff and 
students with mainstream staff and students. 


ea Career activities are being infused into regular 
academic curricula in most subject areas. 


St The School Department is reviewing all Special 
Education vocational exploratory programs. Currently, unutilized 
equipment within the system is being transferred to those 
programs. 


4, The Jobs Collaborative model is in the early stages of 
ceing institutionalized. 


Bis Ae tair is planned #for. thiss,icoming naApr id. whichyawi lL 
enable students to meet with representatives from State-licensed 
private training programs. 


6. New standardized materials and curriculum for high 
SCnoolL] sen ions» are Ceing =designed in the) dreay sof seiop 
Employability Skills. 
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IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. Occupational Education and ORC 
ue The School Department: ¢ 
a) Reevaluate the merits of offering the skills to 9th 


bd) 


he City 


a) 


D) 


2!) 


d) 


e) 


g) 


B: 
1. NDEA 


graders and 10th graders. Should concentrate on 
11th and 12th grades. 


Training and orientation of guidance counselors to 
prepare students ror vocational options. 
Formulation of a detailed plan. 


Hall Departments: 


Public Facilities: BPS, construction and training 
programs can collaborate with the pone tae progr am 
to renovate housing. 


Elderly Affairs. Use’ of the ‘ORG py Seniorwei1ti zens 
ror’ Dunenes* doting their nair= andm baste ‘Nore 
repairs. City should provide information and 
transportation. 


The Center can maintain and repair City vehicles if 
legally acceptable. Prietye tak sow coOuta = proveue 
in Spec tron’ 


"Contr act’ *services@atcer scnoo. no urs: Tn Seewiee 
provide business for the students and rent for the 
Center, as well as possibly saving the City money. 


The City can use ORC personnel and monies to train 
City employees, i.e. computer literacy training, as 
has been afforded City Hospital employees. 


Cable Television: Some collaboration in graphics 
has already occurred with the City. Cable programs 
could be developed at the Center. 


Provide training and improve parks by allowing 
field practice in landscaping by the students. 
Materials to be provided by the City. 


ORC , NDEA and Communities 


SHoOulo <eStab. 1 aiearerol14.ce7of "COT aboracive “sitrorcs 


at the Humphrey Center. 


as Present administrative procedures should be maintained. 


Si Community schools should come to an agreement with Voc 
Ed as to equipment responsidilities. 
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4, Community schools and the Boston Public Library can use 
facilities and personnel for computer courses for parents and 
students during weekends and evenings. 


e 


Ce Legislative and Policy 
lite The Mayor's educational liaison. should identify City 


rules thats .oostruct )sthe.w develo pmenteof. Voc. Ed | programs. and 
training, as well as those that motivate them. 


ea A chronology of Voc Ed and other education-related laws 
should be developed from the state legislation in order to take 
advantage of any available benefits to the City schools. 


D.. Universities and Vocational Education 
is Voc Ed students should be given more in the way of 


awareness and guidance, providing them -with basic college 
requirements while learning a trade. 


2% Students should be made aware of the options for 
continuing in college in areas related to their trades. 


Es Preventive Measures 


Because of the increased realization that basic skills are 
playing an important part in job placement, as well as the school 


systen's interest in improving academic quality, the following 
are recommended as preventive measures: 


he Restoration of the K1 program and expansion of full day 
kindergarten programs so important in an urban school systen. 


Ca Reduced class size maximums with a goal of 15 in Grades 
1 and = 23.422 ,ing.Gradesa3 jf) 4,9 an daedia 5) pinseGrades) 6, 97, and «Si eand 
20 Li hignescnaol.. 


"Safety Net" classes with greatly reduced pupil/teacher 
ratio, for those over one year below grade level, at established 
grades -- perhaps Grades 2, 5, 8 and 10. 


4, Planning and consultation time in the teachers’ day to 
“allow for professional planning and development opportunity among 
teachers and/or administrators, leading to a more effective 
learning situation. 
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V. ROLE OF THE MAYOR 


A. Occupational Education and ORC 
I. Vocational Education Week is February 12-16. The Mayor 


should issue a proclamation together with the City Council and 
- participate in the planned activities. 


Zin Visit snodel ns vocationalveprograms for poSi tiv evepubl icity 
for Voce Ed and for city government awareness. 


oe With the Compact and others, recognize outstanding 
teachers and administrators (they are City employees) at an 
awards program. 


B2 ORC, NDEA and Communities 
Ws Humphrey Center Utilization: The City should allocate 


TERA CyOOMeIraining’ sPartnership Act) -funds to run.a@voeational 
training programs at the Humphrey Center for adults and/or 
out-of-school youth. The City's Neighborhood Development and 
Employment Agency (NDEA) should jointly plan and implement (with 
the School Department and community agencies) prograns to train 
adults and/or out-of-school youth at the Center. The Center 
currently has 83 adults enrolled in the day-tine program. JTPA 
funds could be used to provide staff, materials and supplies. 
Prograns  wilulda@ rainsiduriing! the schoolisdayoeasinwebl tts late 
afternoon and evening. During the evening, the Center's students 
could work at the Day Care Center and the Restaurants within the 
Center. . 


2 Apprenticeship Training: The Mayor's Office should work 
with local trade unions and the JATC (Joint Apprenticeship 
Training) Council) to’ increase the’ number of °<Bo’ston residents, 
minorities and women who enter apprenticeship training. The 
Unions run 27 training programs at three Boston sites: Humphrey 
Center, East Boston High, and Brighton High. 


Sic Meeting Labor Market Demands: The School Departnent and 
the Mayor, along with the NDEA and PIC, should closely evaluate 
the recent U.S. Department of Labor study on present and future 
Boston labor market demands, in order to plan how the School 
Department will phase out programs which demonstrate low 
enrollments and low market demand and reallocate funds to create 
training opportunities in high growth areas. 


4, The Ma yor should facilitate expan stonel Joie gest he 
capabilities of the Community Schools to offer more vocational 
Skiti Seine collaboration with, the sboston Public’ Sc.noolsr: 


5! The Mayor should encourage community agencies to use the 
ORC in the evenings, making better use of equipment while paying 
for such, as well as renting through proposals submitted by them 
to the NDEA, rather than purchasing their own equipment with the 
same money. 
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The Mayor should implement a plan for using the community 
schools for adult literacy and Voc Ed in collaboration with other 
community agencies. 


¢ 


Gy The Boston Compact 


1 The Mayor should sign the Boston Compact hiring pledge 
in order to hire qualified Boston public high school seniors into 
fulltime employment within various City Hall departments. In 
signing the Compact as an employer, the Mayor would legitimize 
his efforts in requesting the Governor to provide State jobs for 
BPS graduates. 


Ze The Mayor should continue to contribute to and support 
the school system's THREE. YEAR PLAN FOR COMPUTER EDUCATION. The 
Mayor can assist the School Department to obtain funds and/or 
donations ‘from private’ :industry for *computer ‘(hardware and 
software. 


Sx City Hall staff can supervise BPS students in paid and 
non=-paid internships in several departments, including but not 
limited to: 


Data Processing Building 

Health and Hospitals Library Department 
Parks and Recreation Police Department 
Fire Department , Public Works 


BPS students would be adle to explore a variety of public 
service and high demand careers. City Hall employees would serve 
as “/caneeramientorns"sfor the? students 


The Mayor could also provide part-time jobs for pre-college 


students in order to allow then to save money for their college 
needs. 


ee The Mayor should negotiate with Federal agencies in 
Boston to hire more students. 

D. Legislative and Policy 

ip The Mayor should review and recommend simple adjustments 


in municipal finance regulations which will permit vocational 
programs to raise and retain some revenues through producing 
goods and services. Also, the municipal procedures for 
establishing "revolving funds" and for establishing accounts for 
adult basic education programs (M.G.L.c¢. 71E) should be reviewed 
and clarified. 


as The Mayor and School Department officials should visit 
Baltimore, Maryland, to see innovative ways in which the Mayor's 
Office and the School Department can collaborate in program areas 
related to vocational training and employment/training programs 
funded by JTPA. 
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She The Mayor might consider testifying at the State 
hearings on the Joint Committee on Education report. 


BE. Universities and Vocational Education 


it The Mayor should encourage the universities to become 
employers of Boston students. 


Ped Tne Mayor should encourage universities to link their 
Voce Ed and career education programs with the ORC. 


ch 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT TO COMMITTEE ON 
CAREER EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT PREPARATION 


Lawrence J. Connolly 
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I. BACKGROUND AND STATUS 


The Boston Compact is an agreement between the Boston Public 
Schools on the one hand and the business, education, and cultural 
community on the other, in which each. side pledges to achieve 
certain measurable goals. The schools are committed to making 
improvements in attendance, achievement scores in basic skills, 
and the number of freshmen who go on to graduate. The business 
community is committed to a system of "priority hiring" for 
Boston Public Schools graduates (a minimum of 400 in the first 
year) in entry-level "career ladder" positions, as well as 
providing at least 1000 summer jobs in the first year. Actually 
for 1983, 415 graduates were placed and 1181 summer positions 
filled in the 270 companies which signed the Priority Hiring 


Agreement. The students hired roughly represent the make-up of 
the Boston Public Schools - 74% were minority and 79% were low 
income. 


During the 1982/83 school year, most of the activity has been 
on the part of the Boston Public Schools, on the one hand, and 
the business and cultural community on the other in the placing 
of students and graduates in jobs. Although the institutions of 
higher education have been involved with the Boston Public 
Schools in one form or another since the desegregation order of 
1974, many teachers and others feel the institutions have 
benefited much more from this liaison than have the schools or, 


more importantly, .the pupils. On November 1, 1983, the 
University agreement, as a component of the Boston Compact, was 
signed. It pledges the universities to (1) use their expertise 


to improve the quality of education in Boston; (2) accept and 
enroll more Boston graduates; (3) expand financial assistance to 
those graduates; and (4) conduct remediation and support services 
to increase the share of Boston residents who stay in college 
until receipt of a degree. 
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IIT. PROBLEM AREAS 


AP°number™= “of *problems, Some ~ minor’ » and™ some “major,” were 
mentioned by those interviewed.: The scope and type of most 
problems varied depending on whether the interviewee. was: a 
teacher,’ Union Leader), "clcy “or SchoolMorffrficial secohmunity 
organization leader, etc. However, one common element seemed to 
emerge which should be of concern, namely a lack of trust based 
on poor past experiences. Altar eSrootving for etre =Gompacts 
success in the job placement, school improvement, and university 
enrollment/graduation areas, since these offer real hope to the 
deserving student and indeed to the system itself. 


Minority leaders, including Committeeman John O'Bryant, were 
critical of the fact that school and business leaders did not 
consult them during the framing stages of the Compact. This has 
now been resolved but, again, created a lack of trust during the 
important ‘initial stage of the Compact. Some, like Carmelo 
Iglesias of Casa del Sol, still have reservations about Compact 
goals ‘and feel it "provides little opportunity despite its big 
splash -- ninth graders, not twelfth graders, should have skills 
for entry-level jobs." 


Comments such as appeared in the May, 1983, issue of Dun's 
Business Month contribute to the atmosphere of mistrust on the 
part of Boston teachers. In the article "Corporate Compact with 
Boston's Schools", G. Bruce Knecht attributes comments to a 
former school committeewoman which blame a good deal of the 
failure of students on the teachers and indicate that the 
Superintendent feels BTU the contract impedes the success of the 
Compact. Such scapegoating and adversarial attitudes only lead 
to further mistrust on the part of one of the most important 
elements in the success of the Compact - the teaching staff. 


Past experiences of many teachers with universities leave 
much to be desired. During the early days of desegregation, when 
ESAA and 636 funding along with City money poured into these 
pairings, many teachers who were on the front line felt the 
universities in many cases were guilty of nothing less than rape 
Oimecne,sPUDL I caatreasuny. While some worthwhile projects were 
carried out, many were totally useless and were either the pet 
project of a professor or department head - perhaps the basis of 
a dissertation or publication - or worse still, a make-work 
project to prevent layoff as education school enrollments rapidly 
declined. Unfortunately, some recent "collaborative" productions 
have done little to dispel this notion. 


"Contracting out" of services which properly are provided by 
HOsStOnmeceachnenms: and/onm  parapvoressional sii ss) a scOncerneo. 
teachers... pDaraprofessionals, and» thein -unilon | leadership, 
Business and universities can and should supplement these 
professional educators, but any effort to displace them can lead 
to problems. 
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The problems seen facing the Compact are: (1) changing people 
- building up trust; (2) keeping parents, teachers, pupils, éetc., 


informed about the Compact; and (3) funding - a $975,000 
supplemental budget request. . The funding aspect is most, 
important. The. Compact office has set up.the mechanism for 


keeping people informed. Last summer teachers worked many hours, 
WLGHOULMEDAaYy, LOmIsGo BUD, av.pDlanytfor each involved high..school 
Now, to implement these initiatives, funds are needed. School 
staff have done all they can with materials at hand and now need 
at least some funding to implement the planned initiatives. 
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III. PROGRAM PLANS 


The Compact is not planning any great new initiatives. The 
1982/83 goals of 400 permanent and 1,000 summer jobs were 
exceeded. Higher job goals for 1983/84 are now being determined. 
The School Improvement Plan for the participating high schools is 
in the process of implementation. Like the jobs goals, this plan 
will gradually include increases in the areas of attendance, 
basic skills, achievement scores, and graduation rates over 
succeeding years. New for 1983/84 is the University component, 
which will, over the next five years, increase the number of 
Boston Publie Schools graduates accepted and graduated from the 
participating institutions. 


Perhaps the most impressive part of the Compact is the 
Stability of its “objectives, Tts®*q goals’ ‘oft job ®iplacement, 
university placement, and school improvement remain the same. 
Cnivecne race that’ che® target! «s*set “higher®eachs/year,, and then 
only based on examination of the past year's achievement, 
distinguishes one year to any great extent from a previous year. 
This stability is to be commended. 
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IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


For< its ‘part ins-the Boston»Compact,) the City through its 
schools is to improve attendance, basic skills, and graduation 
rates. The most glaring deficiency in the Compact is that it is 
a "High School™ program. While job and university placement are 
appropriate high school topics, basic skills, which have a direct 
bearing on attendance and graduation rates, would be more 
properly addressed in elementary and middle schools -- indeed as 
early as Kindergarten. Due to past neglect in the lower grades, 
we must continue remediation at the high school level. However, 
an immediate and increasing level of effort in remediation or, 
better yet, prevention must be implemented in the formative years 
of education, namely, the Kindergarten/elementary level. 


The following steps shoud be taken: 


13 Restoration of the K1 program and expansion of the full 
day Kindergarten programs so important in an urban school system. 


Pe Reduced class size maximums with goals of 15 in Grades 1 
and 2: 2@2ein’ Grades 3, 4) ’and 5; 25 in Grades 6, 7, and 8; andves 
in High School. 


3. "Safety net" classes with greatly reduced pupil-teacher 
ratio, for those students over one year below grade level, at 
established grades - perhaps Grades 2, 5, 8, and 10. 


4, Planning and consultation time in the teachers' day to 
allow for professional planning and development opportunity among 
teachers and/or administrators, leading to a more effective 
learning situation. 


Recognizing that these programs will require additional 
funding, we propose investigating the feasibility of some type of 
educational excise tax earmarked specifically for education. 
Seventy-five percent of all excises collected should go to the 
municipality where the institution is located. The remaining 25% 
would go to the State. The City would use its 75% exclusively 
forasitsi schools: “they state, would suse. 1 Use 2520. tomer LV.cmmasn oud. 
income tax credit to any State taxpayer affected by the excise, 
with the balance going for scholarship aid to needy students. 
The fact that Massachusetts taxpayers would receive credit on 
their Massachusetts tax return, and the fact that places like 
Newton (B.C.), Medford (Tufts), Worcester (Holy Cross, Clark, 
ete.), and others would benefit, creates support outside the 
Boston limits. Such a tax could pass the General Court with the 
support of the Mayor. 


Universities (will), as) thevemaveminoustne, past totter elie... 


services in lieu of tax payments. While we should accept any 
beneficial services offered free of charge, we still should 
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insist on revenue from this important segment of our economy. 
Past "in lieu" services have been a "mixed bag". Money is the 
common denominator and the great equalizer. We are a "high-tech" 
State, ‘and the’ "barter". ‘economy: does \noti work: “successfully! 
Universities would not consider “in lieu" payments from parents 
for tuitions, so why should the City considers"in lieu” (payments 
for its needs? 
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Veg ROLE. Obie EHEeMALOR 


The Mayor must continue to demonstrate his support of the 
Compact by promptly designating a liaison between his office and 
the Compact. Perhaps he could ‘also attend the next important 
meeting to visibly demonstrate his interest. Financial support 
is needed as well. Approval of the supplementary budget request 
for a substantial amount of the funding requested by the Compact 
office would be tangible evidence of support on the part of the 
new administration. 


The Mayor should declare his commitment to the goal of having 
Boston Public School pupils reading above the national average by 
themendsi0 taal Ss wecmani stracion, This goal should also apply to 


math and language skills. This will necessitate class sizes 
smaller than average and intensive help for the many 
educationally disadvantaged pupils in the system. Recognizing 


that meeting this goal will involve. a seasonable level,» of 
additional funding, a substantial new source of revenue other 
than the property tax is needed, such as the education tax 
payments in lieu of taxes from colleges and other tax-exempt 
institutions should also be part of a legislative proposal for 
financial relief for Boston. 


Additionally, the City of Boston should become part of .the 


Jobs. Collaborative of the Compact, giving "priority" «fon, City 
jobs to the graduates of its schools. 
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VI. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


One Compact administrator spoke of a case where an employer 
related how he was originally apprehensive about the quality of 
person he would receive from the Boston Public Schools. Some 
months later, he spoke with enthusiasm about the employees he 
received through the Compact and was soliciting more. To the 
businesssman's surpise, Boston Public Schools graduates whom he 
hired compared quite favorably with those of suburban systems. 


The Boston schools are suffering from almost two decades of 
DOO "press. Past practices of political patronage, felonious 
committeemen and officials, the violence of the desegregation 
Meaws>s Belo. 4.1 emave © COnSDineu- co discredit “the ~pupils mand 
professional staff rather than*those guilty of the crime. As a 
Be suicerOmmeca ls ss eDuLactLOn, scene bDOStCOn, VFUDLICL. Scno00 tsssace 
unfortunately viewed by many “as the school of last resort. 
BuplessanececChus made ctovieél inferior. 


The Mayor and the various actors in the Compact can change 
CiusmoescepLvLOon py "ballyhooing™ “the good things “in the Boston 
schools. This will, over time, have the middle class looking to 
the public schools again as a viable option, thereby giving 
public education a needed constituency. LC OWL LES Sieniiicancny 
improve the morale of the professional staff. Most importantly, 
it will greatly raise the pupils' self-esteem. 


The Boston Public Schools have suffered from at least a 
quarter century of benign if not deliberate neglect. For the 
first time in many years, a Mayor has said, “I care". Those two 
words have done more for the Boston Public Schools than all the 
lengthy dissertations, etcec., in the past twenty-five years. 
BReDGGL LOM OL slinise sw  Caretompnilosopny, eplus  consctantmop.ess 
coverage of our successes in the Compact and other areas will 
make the difference. 
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COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM RESTORATION 


Sandra J. Page, Chair 
Paul Barrett 
William Donlan 
Eulah Rodgers 
Patricia Walsh 
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I. BACKGROUND AND STATUS 
At Early Childhood Education 


Currently there are approximately one hundred twenty (120) 
kindergarten teachers who staff one hundred twenty (120) half-day 
programs and sixty (60) extended day programs (located in 39 
schools). These programs service about forty-four hundred 
(4,400) kindergarten students. Class size averages 22.1 and all 
funding is provided by City of Boston monies. 


Be Athletics and Physical Education 


Ine BYS3S/G4 . fundingaetor: pupil services in the areaof 
extracurricular activities was cut by $56,160 and the number of 
positions reduced from 462 to 438. 


On August 15, 1983, Dr. Joseph Robinson became Health and 
Physical Education Director and Rocky DiLorenzo became Athletic 
DIC OCOmmrLOrMmaCne mC Lyi O menoscon. eelnecheic initial wreports tom cae 
School Department, they judged the facilities and conditions to 
be sadly deteriorated, owing, in their judgment, to a recent 
history in which these areas have been assigned a diminished 
priority in a tightly constrained fiscal environment which has 
been animated by fiercely competing educational claims. 


Ce The Arts 


To some children, the arts are as sports or academics are to 
others, developing important facets of the personality and 
generating interest in participation in the overall school 
environment. The current status of the arts in the Boston Public 
Schools varies from generally inadequate to nonexistent. 


Since FY81, visual, art positions in thesbostonmeruulicesocnu00ls 
have dropped from 94 to 55. As a result, some grades in 
elementary schools are never taught by an art specialist. In 
addition, there has been no increase in the art supply budget in 
the past four years. ° Many classroom teachers have been buying 
art materials out oftheir’ own sockets seeloeesudcuseO.muS. ours 
comparable. Since 1975, the Department of Music Education has 
shrunk from 130 members to 61 members. Consequently, many 
students in elementary school rarely have the advantage of a 
music specialist. 


tbe Adjunct Academic Programs 


1. 636 Programs: There are approximately 100 
school/institution pairings throughout the 
system providing a myriad of projects. School 
projects focus on such areas as basic skills 
acquisition; bilingual mainstreaming; 
multicultural education; computer literacy; 
Visual and theatre warts. curriculum, stafivanc 
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school development; talented and gifted; and 
parent and student leadership. On the central 
office level, 636 funds are being used for 20 
projects including,School Based Management, 
IntérnationalmStudtes» ProgmambaPartnernship 
Alliance, Bilingual Education) aeGur miculum 
Development, Boston School Improvement Program, 
Academically and Creatively Talented Program. 
Total funding under Chapter 6 36 is 
approximately $5.5 million. Programs are 
currently functioning on a "3-year plan" basis, 
which enhances the opportunity for multiple- 
year planning. 


Advanced Work Class: AWCa fi Stucurrently eierade 
4-6 academic programming involving 21 schools, 
1,,2000 students; liand 8Oe teachersed ~AWC pas 
characterized by an enriched and expanded core 
curriculum, veteran teaching s.tva hf and 
fieisit—paciedsy .cunmiicuiunm “telivenvy: Student 
acceptance is dependent upon Metropolitan 
Reading and Math test results. There is at 
least one official advanced work class per 
district, and isolated instances of unofficial 
classes. Students are prepared for exam school 
entrance on the secondary level. 


Alternative Education (New Horizons, Martin 
Luther King Middle School): Characterized by 
mastery learning of interdisciplinary core 
curriculum; cross-age/cross-ability student 
population; external programming (world of 
work); peer group and faculty teaming; clearly 
defined student expectations and parental 
support. Program includes 99 students and six 
faculty members. Other Alternative Education 
projects include the Fenway School, Boston 
Preparatory, Log School, RECAP program. 


Boston International Studies and Panguages High 
School Program Copleve Wig NSc hood) «qeiheas lis 
program is new to Copley High School, September 
1983. The program involves approximately 150 
ninth grade students. Program focus is to 
develop world eitizenship via 
cultural/historical course offerings; language 
acquisitdioniseGtwo Idianguagesh! requinedes fon 
graduation) and projected study abroad. 
Mandarin Chinese has been added to the foreign 
language course offerings. 
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II. PROBLEM AREAS 
A. Early Childhood Education 


1. A kindergarten curriculum is now in place but materials 
are not consistently adequate across the City. The lack of 
adequate materials in every kindergarten classroom certainly 
limits the opportunities of some children in some neighborhoods 
to grow and learn to their true potential. 


oh Standards for promotion will be in place by September 
1984, but there is presently no universal method for making 
promotional decisions nor any mechanism to evaluate overall 
program success. 


3. Teacher support and in-service training are sporadic and 
need to be looked at carefully for ways to improve then. 
Teachers need renewal and retraining if quality programs are to 
be maintained. In addition, pairings need to be eliminated so 
that teachers are not servicing two programs in two different 
schools every day. 


4, The needs of the community and parental involvement are 
somewhat addressed by individual kindergarten teachers. However, 
there is no type of parent advisory council nor enough full day 
programs to address all needs. These two concerns definitely 
need to be addressed since the schools are supposed to serve the 
community in which they operate. 


B. Athletics and Physical Education 


ae There is an inadequate number of K-5 Physical Education 
Specialists throughout the City. 


2. Generally, the condition of physical education facilities 
at the school level city-wide is unacceptable and patently 
unsafe. The condition of middle schools is particularly bad, and 
for the most part, elementary school facilities are nonexistent. 
Major problems such as broken windows, unfinished gym floors, 
lockers in disrepair, damaged walls, and dysfunctional lighting 
are widespread, while overall maintenance is poor. 


Bhd The Curriculum Guide for Physical Education was last 
updated ten (10) years ago. There is no system-wide 
impleméntation of the Physical Education curriculum and little 
consistency, “school -to' ‘school, “on ‘either wphysical education 
programming or instructional approaches. 


There is no specialist in Health Education to coordinate the 
Health Program K-12. 


There is a drastic shortage of competent certified trainers, 
a situation not in keeping with safety and injury prevention with 
regard to student athletes. 


C. ,cheraAncs 


1. The major problems confronting co-curricular programs in 
art and music are cutbacks and decentralization. 


roe If there #isisno® fundings formmonrezpesitions inatherzarts, 
many pupils “in ‘thewBoston *Public  Schoolstwill neveri receive an 
equal opportunity to develop their aesthetic sense or their 
vocal/instrumental skills. Only restoration of funding will make 
it possible for specialists to provide adequate and consistent 
programming at each grade level. 


3K If decentralization continues, many of the specialists, 
particularly within the Department of Music Education, will 
continue to be deployed inefficiently. 


D. Adjunct Academic Programs 


1. Overall consensus regarding 636 programs indicates a need 
for: (1) improved evaluative documentation; (2) re-examination of 
project sdesignutat ithertsichoolt, leveliws and) (Spe uinermeased 
participation on the institutional level (i.e. college faculty 
and material resources). 


Fd Metropolitan Reading and Math Test scores (test given 
only once a year) are not the best possible criterion for 
acceptance into the Advanced Work Class. 


io ah As a first year project, New Horizons is off to a good 
<vant. Philosophically, it stands as a model for the premise 
Unacer # arr students can learn" and that teachers’ and 
administrators should be held accountable for students' overall 
development. Difficulties thus far include accessing much needed 
library and media resources, and computer science. 


4, Boston International Studies and Languages High School 
Program is currently suffering from lack of funds. Both research 
assistants involved in the development of the new "World 
Connections" history curriculum have been lost due to inability 
to meet payroll. Skevie acquisition tinethisi@area is progressing 
more slowly than expected within a scope which moves from the 
self, to community, to country, to the world. 


IIIT. PROGRAM PLANS 
A. Early Childhood Education 
Future plans include offering the extended day OptLom.tor als 


parents, lowering the entry age for kindergarten, possibly 
starting programs to include three-year-olds, and finally, adding 


a day care component in each community (7 am - 6 pm). The 
unanimous declaration of the need for adequate funding definitely 
will affect whether future plans are realized. If..sufficient 


funds are provided, it is the feeling of those interviewed that 
all of the future plans could be implemented easily by September 
1984. 


Be Athletics and Physical Education 


A new Curriculum Guide for Physical Education is being 
updated and will be completed by July 1, 1984. 


Curriculum objectives for Health and Physical Education are 
being developed and will be completed by August 1984. 


By the commencement of the winter sports program, every high 
school with an athletic program will have an Athletic Coordinator 
to maintain communication between Coaches, Headmaster, and 
Athletic Director. 


GR The Arts 


Based on discussions with Boston Public Schools Senior 
Advisors in art and music, elementary and secondary teachers, 
artists, principals, and parents, future initiatives include: 


le Promotion, by senior advisors, of increased 
fundings oiings arta “andejjmusida muandyesgr eater 
centralization in the deployment of staff; 


on Parental assistance in conjunction with their 
respective principals to augment skeletal 
staffing in the arts iii 8 parental 
involvement in the production of school plays 
and assemblies); 


sre Contri bition s @abysantausitise “tcr thelr syiocas 
schools (i.é¢. drama, poetry, song). 


Ds Adjunct Academic Programs 
be 636 Programs: Continuation of "3-year plan" 
program. 
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Advanced Work Class: This year's priority is 
teacher/student mastery of the new Boston 
Publie= Scnool curriculum stand'ara@is -V¥i'a 
integration of appropriate material resources, 


interdisciplinary teaching experiences; 
student involvement within the learning 
process and concentration on student 


problem-solving SKieldes 5 and COMuLnuUecds 
extensive teacher training and teaming with 
regard to innovative teaching strategies. 


Alternative Education: The New Horizons 
project see PrTe WS Unis Vea emphasizing 


experiential learning -- hands-on practical 
ADDL LT cCation scree woial “SPS = Learived se dad yi 
integration of Uninterrupted Silent Sustained 
Reading IGUSSHI for istudentsssand "facurvy: 
strong discipline and absenteeism policies, 
inclusive of parent contract/home visits. 


Boston International Studies and Languages 


High School Program: Designated faculty and 

e Internationa rogram Coordinator will be 
visiting the model International Program in 
Philadelphia. Copley High School Headmaster 
would like to see curriculum development 
continued “by “present “faculty after’ "a4 1/5 
reduction in teaching load. Development and 
implementation by present teachers would 
greatly enhance the process of curriculum 
refinement. 
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IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Program recommendations have been drawn from interviews with 
both professional educators and parents. There is great 
consistency of opinion. 


Az Eanly Childhood Education 


A quality early education program in Boston will pay great 
dividends in the future. Studies on preschool education have 
proven that children who participate ineequalityripneschoor 
programs are less likely to drop out entail geandy bey plhacedijan 
special education. They are more likely to finish school, obtain 
employment, and stay out of the criminal justice system. Losers 
to the City's advantage to invest a little now to benefit a great 
deal later. 


Ue. Expansion to a full day kindergarten option 
foretailils. 

ee Maximum class size in kindergarten of. 20 per 
teacher. 

3% Careful monitoring of the implementation of 


kindergarten curriculum to enhance consistency 
of service delivery across the Glo ys 
Increased in-service training and support. 


4, Development. of. criteria, fon. kindergarten 
entrance which include the ehild's 
socio-emotional, cognitive, and physical 


development, as well as chronological age. 


We Provision of testing for readiness/promotion 
from kindergarten to first grade..- 


6. Outreach Jtou the community eviaueday Scane 


component and expansion of the Boston Public 
Schools Human Services Collaborative. 


Esimated costs for implementing these recommendations range 
from $3.5 million to re-establish K1 alone to $20 million for a 
sal sae Early Childhood Education program with extended day care 

ours. ; 


So. Athletics and Physical Education 


1. Facilities must be repaired, expanded, and in 
many cases, installed. Repairs must come at 
the initiative of Mayor Flynn, as “school 
repairs are a city service item separate from 
the School Department budget. 


eh The 


The condition of White Stadium has been allowed 
to deteriorate to its present state even though 
the Robert White Fund has grown to some $10 
million. The fund is controlled by a Board of 
Trustees with the Mayor as the designated head 
of the fund. A feasibility study is already in 
place to refurbish the stadium at a cost lof 
lire mem Wet laLOlls These efforts must be continued 
without interruption. 


A formal middle school athletic program should 
be reestablished. 


The Boston Public Schools swimming progran, 
which was terminated in March 1981, should be 
reestablished. It is economically unsound to 
maintain 14 swimming pools while the City's 
Swim teams must rent time at other pools at a 
cost of some $20,000 per year. 


Arts 


Programs in the arts and music must. be 
restored. This requires sufficient staffing 
with qualified personnel, as well as adequate 
funding for supplies, equipment and faclilvLles: 


2. There should be more centralized planning at 
Hee oS cr LCUene yew to ensure effective 
deployment of art and music programs. 

D. Adjunct Academic Programs 

fe SOS Oe re roet als. It is recommended that the 
Boston Public School System and the State 
Department of Education take an evaluative look 
at how. far 636 programming has come in the last 
several years. Tare Seer ~econyunction witha 
reassessment of school system needs, may 
effectuate "thes use of finds *®*for™ current 
PmaLOrt oyecOncertls. 

2. Advanced Work Class: Criteria for placement 


should include a balance of test scores, 
cumulative grades and teacher recommendations. 
AWC students should be maintained within their 
respective elementary school placements through 
the sixth grade in order to maximize program 
continuity and eliminate the one-year stay in 
the. distmicte middiesmscnool. Leese so 
recommended that Certification for Gifted and 
Talented Teacher be considered on the City or 
State level. 
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Alternative Education: Lhervem 1S, decided 
interest in establishing the middle school as 
the pivotal point of mastery 
learning/competency. No student should be 
graduated on to high school to fail this final 
stage of public school education because he/she 
lacks proficiency in basic skills. 


Boston International Studies and Languages High 


School Program: Money is the key factor in the 
projected success of the International High 
pcnog.s Immediate concerns include increased 
staffing (particularly in foreign language 
Om Oe nest eAWhe? Cusd weho wih anatio«wouldavbeemore 
desirable); the installation of a language 
laboratory; access to additional space. The 
space crunch could be greatly ameliorated by 
the approval of classroom/conference room space 
within the Copley Branch of the Boston Public 
CiDpwary.. Ultimately, however, a larger 
physical plant will be necessary. 


De General 


1, 


Expansion of School Based Management to provide 
a viable structure for parent and community 
voice and decision-making at the school level. 


Monitoring/evaluation of the use of external 
funds. Examination sof. the. distribution sof 
these funds between administration and direct 
service delivery. 


Concerted use of community resources (i.e., 
nursery sc hoods after school Gil Oraia. | 
programs, family counseling services) supported 
by direct communication linkages between 
parents-school-agency. 


Bettens use Ofw Dawentals, 1npuce au central 
administration level of School Department. 


Va) ROLESORSTHESMAYOR 


1 hes The Mayor must play a@ critical role” in the areas” of 
funding and vocal support for the, recommendations listed above. 


fais The Mayor must seek private sector funding to improve 
the athletic equipment and facilities in Boston Schools. For 
example, resources or contributions should be solicited from the 


poOceal. sprofesstonalesathletico steams. §Gthe sy Bruins, Celtics. 
Patriots), a practice which has a precedent in many other large 
Ciuc Ss : Also, a training” center could be, established in 


conjunction with the renovation of White Stadium. 


Shs Inclusion of the Mayor as an ex officio member of the 
School Committee - Mayor Flynn's commitment to and advocacy of 
quality education within the Boston Public Schools is viewed as a 
significant plus. 


4, Specificallyewitnieregara’ to "the “arts, “IU s2's**suggested 
that the School Committee and Mayoral assistants investigate the 
possibility of increased Federal and State funds, and initiate 
consultation with the Senior Advisors for Art and Music. 


Z)e In general, the Mayor and his educational liaison should 
make the maximum effort to tap all available resources to 
implement these much needed programs. 


RRARK 


COMMITTEE ON SAFETY/SECURITY 


Jerome C. Winegar, Chair 
Albert P. Cardarelli 
Cassandra Clay 
Peter Golden 
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I. BACKGROUND AND STATUS 


The general: perception of the public reflects a belief that 
our schools are the scenes of continued acts of violence of one 
S070. sO Fra anoO.cal ee. This view is éommon nation-wide, as reflected 
in the annual Gallup, Poli on Education. Over. the: past 13 yearns, 
lack of discipline has been selected as the first or second most 
importants, problem in oun pubdicaschools, 


This perception is supported by two other strong activities. 
One is the emphasis which is placed on anti-social behavior in 
schools by the various news media. Secondly, the perception is 
Supported by the tendency on the part of school administrators to 
be silent on pertinent matters. This increases suspicion on the 
part of the general public. . 


The spact Jisesthat aactss. of) Miowence, do .cccuri simetne sbosuon 


Public Schools. The following data were obtained from the Chief 
Ort) Safety .for the School Department... John A. Chistolini. 


Incident Data 


1983-84 
1981-82 1982-83 (Thru 12/27/83) 
Total Incidents 1468 1929 812 
(Reported to Dept. of 
Safety Services) 
Including: Robbery Saal 120 5 
(Armed/Unarmed) 
Assaults with Dangerous 38 ae 10 
Weapons 
PaySiCaAl ASSaults: on otar ft 109 tA ay 
Confiscation of Dangerous l2e 218 114 
Weapons 


More data are available in the document Making Our 


Schools Safer for Learning, which is the report of the Boston 


Commission on Safe Public Schools, chaired by Judge (Retired) 
Paul C. Reardon of the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 
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IIT. PROBLEM AREAS 


1. The data in the recent report of the Boston Commission 
on Safe Public Schools regarding the level of violence in the 
school system must be viewed within the context of. the entire 
school system. Those -schoolssewith» highs nates ,of. violence and 
racial harassment must be balanced against those where a positive 
social atmosphere is the norm rather than the exception. To not 
do so can result in an overemphasis on the need for increased 
security and discipline to the exclusion of positive intervention 
strategies linking the schools with the neighborhoods and the 
economic and social institutions of the City. Crime and racial 
harassment are multi-dimensional problems in terms of causation 
and the intervention strategies needed to reduce their incidence 
to tolerable levels. | 


a There can be no question that personal violence, racial 
harassment and vandalism of school property create a negative 
milieu for the teachers, the students and the neighborhoods. 
Schools that are continually disrupted because of crime or the 
beargsot cri mem.ar cna Keiry .toramoye, }towanidiea) money; punicive 
philosophy to solve the problem, thus hindering the attempts by 
administrators and teachers to develop an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and respect among students, teachers and principals. 


37 The more extensive the level of crime and harassment 
within a school, the more difficult it becomes for the school to 
Carryout, Les: primary frunction . hivatheg Ci tysroteebostonga Ss (to 


establish quality education throughout all of its schools, it is 
importants that the City (move sin ::a) dinection .that,willoreduce the 
level of crime and harassment to a more tolerable level. 


III. PROGRAM PLANS 


In addition to other programs discussed in this report, the 
issues of safety and security are being addressed at their roots 
by attacking the social causes. One significant area is that of 
collaborative endeavors, which are being expanded. 


Collaborative efforts are already in place at two high 
schools. The Roxbury Children's Service operates a multi-service 
early intervention program at Madison Park. Se stafi{Usprovide 
comprehensive counseling services to students and their families. 
The services also include crisis intervention, staff training, 
and teacher consultation. The Boston Public Schools provides the 
eost of one staff member through Chapter 636 funds. 


‘At South Boston High School, Tufts-New England Medical Center 
and Family Services of Greater Boston jointly operate a program 
called Oasis. A team of twelve part-time professionals counsel 
students on a regular weekly schedule. The staff includes social 
workers, psychologists, and a pediatric nurse. A small amount of 
funding is provided via Chapter 636 funds also. 


The idea Of collaboration is not new to the City or to the 
School Department. The Community Counseling Services, as well as 
the After School Reading Program, are examples of cooperative 
efforts between Boston Community Schools and the School 
Department. A current collaborative effort is the Boston Student 
Human Services Collaborative, which is an effort on the part of 
the human services community and the School Department to get at 
the root problems which cause violence in the schools. The 
Boston Community Schools Program is a part of that effort. 
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IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 
Directions for Reducing Crime and Racial Conflict 


While all of the members of this committee believe that it is 
extremely important for the School Department to develop viable 
networks with community leaders and parents within the 
neighborhoods if crime is to be prevented and eontrolled. .the 
committee is also aware that such an objective will take 
considerable time and effort. For the present, however, there is 
a need for the School Department and the City to move with a 
sense of urgency if we are to dispel the belief or perception 
that crime and racial harassment are rampant in the Boston 
Schools. As long as such attitudes are widespread, it will be 
difficult to accomplish the goal of quality education. 


The following programmatic areas are, therefore, suggested as 
directions in which the School Department can move if the level 
of anti-social behavior is to be reduced to more tolerable 
levels. The areas are divided into those that can be implemented 
immediately and those of a long-term nature, with a clear 
understanding that any one approach to the exclusion OS taeaa bel 
others.will be ineffective. Some of the activities are already 
in operation; they are suggested only as possible avenues to 
pursue or expand where necessary. 


Short-Term Program Activities 


The following activities can be undertaken without a great 
deal of planning and can lead to positive results in the more 
‘immediate future. 


AY Evaluation and Assessment of Structural Facilities 


This would include an assessment of those measures used to 
change or alter physical structures in order to prevent crime and 
vandalism. These measures may include such programs as: 


vee The use of decorative’ anodized aluminum screens to 
protect the windows from rocks and other missiles; 


et The elimination of windows in auditoriums and gymnasiums 
and the provision of glare-free comfortable lighting; 


5h The use of mercury-vapor and anti-crime lights that are 
automatically turned = on Sateenighteior: fatiotimesydof unexpected 
darkness from natural events, and turned off at dawn; 


4, The widespread use of glass substitutes, such as lexan 
glass or high-resistant transparent plastic; and 


oY. The elimination of purely decorative items as well as 


exposed down-spouts and brickwork that can serve as natural 
ladders to roof areas of schools. 
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ie Evaluation and Assessment of Current 
Practices of Security Personnel 


Such evaluation ‘would consider those practices currently 
being utilized by the security personnel assigned to the public 
school system, as well as those measures that are largely 
technical in nature. Possible programs that can be implemented 
on an immediate basis include: 


qT3 Electronic alarm systems tied into a central point, such 
as police headquarters; 


a5 Closed circuit television cameras located in a central 
office or facility: 


3. Roving security patrols who work during the evening 
hours and visit schools on a random patrol basis which is decided 
daily; 


4, Portable alarm units that detect unusual noises and can 
be transferred from school to school on a rotating basis; and 


5 Supplementary police patrols in areas where high 
incidents of vandalism occur. 


Cs Restructuring and Simplification of the 


Code of Discipline 


The Safe Schools Commission recommends a short, simple Code 
of Discipline. We recommend the Code be published in a condensed 
version on standard size paper in typeset form, to be organized 
in the following manner (with the first three parts to be 
specified by the School Department): 


"Part 1: The following behaviors may result in 
a conference with your parent or guardian:... 


"Part 2: The following behaviors may result in 
a 3 to 5 day suspension:... 


"Part 3: The following behaviors may result in 
a request for expulsion:... 


"Part 4: The following behaviors are covered 
by in-house rules which have been developed by 
a committee of students, teachers, parents and 


administrators ying wour school. You should 
receive a copy of these rules at the beginning 
of the ‘school. year. Addi tional peopiesa ane 


available in the office which handles student 
problems". 


This condensed version could be framed and hung in classrooms. 
In addition, posters and bookcovers could be printed with the 
condensed Code and made available to schools to use as they 


choose. f 
Dower Re SCOGSe LL On Or. ous Om cor. Ss 


It is clear that bus monitors should be available on selected 
buses. Discretion» «int "assignments ~shnould® falls witninwstire 
responsibilities of the building administrator. A line item in 
the District Community Superintendent's budget should include 
funds for these personnel. 


Long-Term Program Objectives 
nate Operational Programs and Activities - This includes 


those programs and measures that are normally developed and 
implemented by school personnel to prevent and control 
delinquency, including vandalism. Such programs may include: 


‘ip Inviting local police officers to student luncheons on a 
weekly basis and thus increasing. the personal contact between 
officer and student; 


as Introducing educational programs that deal with the 
issttes vor law. enforcement Vand! *tcriminal™ justices and the 
consequences of being brought into the criminal justice system; 


3% Turning the schools into community centers so that 
adults are always present in the evening; 


4, Developing non-educational programs for adolescents 
after school hours and gearing the programs to non-delinquent and 
delinquent-oriented adolescents; 


wt Developing student-run and administered beautification 
programs with built-in incentives for reducing vandalism, e.g. a 
beautification contest for schools in each of three divisions = 
elementary, middle and high school. Each division would have, 
three prizes to be awarded to individual schools (plus special 
mentions): 


$1000 = 1st prize 
150 =*end- ‘prize 
400 - 3rd prize 


The total cost would be around $7500 and the prizes could be 
known as the Raymond L. Flynn Awards for the best effort at 
improving the looks of the school. 


OF Development of alternatives to suspension. 


a. In=-school suspension - This is merely a room in the 
school to which a student is assigned while she/he 
is under suspension. In this room, one's regular 
academic work is completed with a certified teacher 
in’ sechange™ Required @7counseling «may bes a 
stipulation of the program. 


Db. Schools-within-Schools - These programs are self- 
contained within the school with a full-time staff 
which carries the same number of students as 
members of the mainstream school. Some programs 
include a cross-section of the regular students; 
others are for students with behavioral problems 
only. Some are elective; others are by assignment. 
The Fenway School (English), the Home Base School 
(Madison Park), and SWS (South Boston) are 
currently in existence. 


aie Alternative schools - Such programs exist as 
separate programs with a full-time staff aiand ya 
small sutdent-teacher ratio. These programs, as 
well as Schools-within-Schools, typically enroll 
approximately 100 students. Boston Prep is an 
example of such an alternative school, which 
currently operates within the School Department. 


Bs School-Community Programs 


While this last category is the least easy to define, it is 
probably one of the most important avenues for reducing crime and 
delinquency within the schools. It is absolutely essential that 
school administrators and teachers who are interested in 
preventing crime consider the social milieu of the neighborhood 
withinss wifeh Sithe? Pschoolwsaelocated:. Givenmethi's ifact, such 
programs may include: 


1¥- Expanding contacts with the community and local service 
agencies within the community; 


Pal Providing health, welfare, and other related 
non-educational services in the school rather than in separate 
facilities throughout the City or community; and 


B% Developing liaison groups of representatives from the 
schools and other agencies that deal with youth. 


The Boston Community Schools Program (BCSP) first opened in 
1971 with a paid staff funded by a small grant from the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA). At the time, three 
Community Schools basically operated juvenile deliquency 
prevention programs as mandated by the LEAA grant. BCSP then 
become a mayoral department which has been and continues to be a 
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collaborative effort that inecudes the School and Public 
Facilities Departments. The: purpose, of? BCSPasismromaddressu the 
problems of youth in distress, as well as to respond to community 
interests by developing programs,that are run out of designated 
community school buildings during after school and evening hours. 


Currently a total of 20 Community Schools exist throughout 
the City in nearly every Boston neighborhood. Approximately 
10,000 people per week use these facilities for a wide variety of 
programs. BCSP defines "community education" in the broadest 
sense of the word. Since the program is under the direct control 
of the Mayor and is already well established, it represents a 
nique opportunity ‘for the Mayor to exert influence in the 
important area of school violence and school safety by working 
with parents and students alike. 


There are a number of reasons why this approach makes sense: 

fp BCSP is under the control of the Mayor and is not 
Sup secte co any of the limitations ‘of possibleeschool personnel 
obstacles such as union rules. 

ear: The Community Schools have established credibility. 

ste Because it is an established program, initiatives could 
be mounted rather quickly, with some programming possible for the 
current school year. 

4, An outline for a community participation process exists, 
although the base needs to be broadened in some areas, S50 
citizens can participate rather quickly in formulating programs. 


De Community Schools can offer programs that the School 
Department cannot offer due to financial limitations. 
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V. ROLE OF THE MAYOR 


Given the political and economic constraints that impact on 
the development and implementation of delinquency prevention 
programs, priority should be given to the expansion of legitimate 
opportunities and identities» in the primary socializing 
insieGuplon's. Linkages between the schools and neighborhood 
agencies can result in significant changes for both the school 
and the neighborhood. 


Further, because of the overwhelming evidence that shows that 
most adolescents "phase out of delinquency," program strategies 
should consider those adolescents who are most in need of the 
services and opportunities required for the development of their 
personal and educational skills. In this sense, the primary 
efforts of the Mayor and the City as a whole should be directed 
toward those neighborhoods where the rates of unemployment among 
teenagers have become endemic. It is these same areas where the 
rates of high-school dropouts are most excessive, and where 
delinquency is most serious. The inter-dependence among school 
failures, high unemployment rates and juvenile delinquency cannot 
be ignored. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The Elder Services Task Force of the Flynn Transition Team was established to 
evaluate the effectiveness of City Services currently provided to older 
people, and to make recommendations to Mayor Flynn for the administration's 
new priorities. The focus of this evaluation has been the Commission on 
Elderly Affairs/Area Agency on Aging of the City of Boston, and the following 
report provides a detailed description, evaluation, and set of recommendations 
concerning that department. 


The needs and concerns of older people in Boston are not limited to those 
areas which are specifically addressed through the work of the Commission. 
Like most Boston residents, elders are concerned about adequate incomes, 
safety in their homes and on the street, quality health care, decent and 
affordable housing, access to their community through effective transportation 
systems, and an active voice in the process of making decisions which affect 
them, their families, and their community. 


In assessing the role of the Flynn Administration to address these needs, it 
waS necessary for the Elder Services Task Force to consider not only the 
Commission on Elderly Affairs, but the potential for a variety of city 
departments to more directly and effectively work on behalf of elder 
residents. Furthermore, the Task Force recognizes the critical role of the 
numerous health and social service agencies throughout Boston in addressing 
the needs of older people. When considering the services required by this 
constituency, the Task Force attempted to also determire-the most effective 
delivery model for that service, either directly through the city; or through 
community-based agencies. 


The Task Force's report, therefore, attempts to identify priorities for the 
Flynn Administration and find the most effective structure within the city for 
the implementation of these priorities. The task will also identify roles 
which the Administration should play in working with community providers and 
elder consumers. 


The Elderly Services Task Force was made up of six subcommittees, they are as 
follows: 


Transportation 
Housing 

Health and Nutrition 
Income & Employment 
Public Safety 
Structure 
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The Task Force report is not intended to be all-inclusive. Given the time 
constraints of the evaluation process, it was not possible to thoroughly 
examine all areas in detail, nor to consult with many individuals in the elder 
service network whose input would have been valuable. This report is intended 
to give an overview of strengths and areas of concern within the current 
Commission, and general recommendations for the new directions in which the 
Flynn Administration should proceed. The Task Force hopes that this report is 
a useful tool to the Mayor and the Commissioner in further evaluating the 
department and making final administrative and program decisions. 


In early 1983 the Commission on Affairs of the Elderly requested a Needs 
Assessment Survey of Boston elders which was conducted by the City of Boston 
Survey Research office. The results of this survey provided valuable 
information to the Task Force on the current use of services by older people 
and the unmet needs of this population. This needs Assessment should be 
referred to continuously as the work of the Commission is developed under the 
new Administration. 


The Task Force Subcommittees reviewed work plans developed by Commission 
staff, and the Area Agency on Aging three year plan (mandated under the Older 
Americans Act) which includes AAA Task Force reports. Briefings were held 
with Commission administrative and program staff, representatives of relevant 
state and city departments, and staff of community health and social service 
agencies which relate to the Commission as grantees, service collaborators, or 
parallel service providers. 


The Task Force would like to express its appreciation to each of these 
agencies and individuals for their thoughtful and constructive comments. We 
are particularly grateful to the staff of the Commission on Affairs of the 
Elderly for their assistance in explaining their accomplishments, their 
difficulties, and their hopes and goals for the future role of the CItvenn 
working with and for the older people of Boston. Based on the work which has 
been accomplished thus far, the Task Force is able to offer this evaluation 
and recommendations. 
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THE COMMISSION ON ELDER AFFAIRS 


The Commission on the Affairs of the Elderly/Area Agency on Aging is one 
of the very few city instrumentalilties that is directly responsible for the 
provision of social services. It receives and spends approximately $6,000,000 
per year, slightly under half of which is from municipal taxpayer revenues, 
the remainder being federal and state funds. There are nearly two hundred 
people on staff (including 78 Senior Aides) and many of the programs and 
services of the Commission have developed a large service constituency. The 
new Administration should seek some continuity in these important basic 
services and furthermore should work for expansion and enrichment of services 
at the neighborhood level. 


A. 


History 


Originally created as a municipal agency, the Commission acquired a 
dual role in 1973 when it was designated by the Commonwealth as the 
Area Agency on Aging, Region VI. This meant that this City 
department became a conduit for federal and state categorical funds 
earmarked for programs and services under the Older Americans Act, 
and acquired responsibilities for the planning and funding of a broad 
range of social services in the designated planning and services area 
of the City of Boston. 


Parallel developments in the same year saw-the. City divided into 
three service areas and federal funds awarde®:*to three different 
community-based elder service agencies for the provision of nutrition 
services. By late 1974 the three home care corporations were 
organized, and in 1975 the Senior Shuttle was born. 


Consistent with its approach to decentralized services at this time, 
the Senior Shuttle program was administered by neighborhood-based 
entities and home care corporations until the late 70's when it was 
revamped to become a centralized, citywide program. At the same time 
a number of other activities were initiated by the Commission along 
very highly centralized lines. 


Current Structure and Services 


Currently the work of the Commission consists of the direct provision 
of services, and the planning, funding, and monitoring of community 
based services through its role as the Area Agency on Aging 
(federally-mandated) and Council on Aging (state-mandated). These 
direct and contracted services are; 


ibe Direct Services: 


Senior Shuttle 

Government Benefits Screening 

Information and Referral/Mayor's Elderly necting 
Retired Senior Volunteers Program 

Senior Aides (Employment. Program) 

Jobs for Older Bostonians 

Legislative Research and Public Information 
Boston Seniority (publication) 
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Pies Contracted Services: 


Nutrition Programs: Community meal sites 
Home-delivered meals — 
Transportation 

Legal Services 

In-Home Health Care 
Outreach 

Senior Center Programs 
Nursing Home Ombudsman 
Guardianship Services 


The attached subcommittee reports evaluate the combined impact of the 
Commission as both service provider and AAA, in key areas of such as 
health and nutrition, housing, transportation, public safety, income 
and employment. The report of the Subcommittee on Structure 
addressed the overall priorities and administration of the department. 


Commission and Departmental Structure and Personnel 
ee a eee ee ee UCU Pane Sersonne st 


It was not within the mandate of the Elderly Services Task Force to 
do a thorough evaluation of the administrative structure of the 
Commission, nor of the quality of staff performance. a review of the 
organizational chart and staffing lists of the Commission supports, 
however, concerns expressed by community providers that there is a 
need for a reorganization of the department. Specific problem areas 
include: unclear lines of authority and accountability, poor 
coordination of efforts between outreach and information and referral 
units with other departmental programs, a marked wuneveness of 
responsibilities among the four Deputy Commissioners and other 


‘top-level staff, and questions about the numbers of staff employed 


under some projects. 


Given the changes recommended in the priorities and activities of the 
Commission by this report, it seems apparent that a careful 
administrative review of the department should take place 
immediately. In particular, we make the following recommendations: 


1. Reorganization of Department 


The Task Force recommends that the Commissioner, with the input 
and assistance of the Advisory Council, evaluate the 
Organizational structure of the Commission and develop a revised 
departmental staffing plan EO most efficiently and 
cost-effectively carry out the goals of the Commmission. 


2. Personnel Evaluation 
The Task Force recommends that complete and accurate job 
descriptions be developed or revised for all Commission Staff, 


and that each employee be reviewed to determine their ability to 
satisfactorily carry out their responsibilities. 
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BOSTON AREA AGENCY ON AGING 
A. The Role of the Advisory Council 


The Boston Commission on the Affairs of the Elderly is the only 
municipal entity of its kind in the Commonwealth which also serves as an 
area agency on aging. An area agency on aging is responsible for the 
planning and provision of a broad range of social services in the 
designated planning and services area. It is mandated by the Older 
Americans Act (the federal legislation enabling funding for the major 
aging service programs) to establish and maintain: 


",..an advisory council consisting of older individuals who are 
participants or who are eligible to participate in programs assisted 
under this Act, representatives of older individuals, local elected 
officials, and the general public, to advise continuously the Area 
Agency on all matters relating to the development of the area plan, 
(the Area Agency's program, planning and budgeting tool), the 
administration of the plan, and operations conducted under the plan. 
(Older Americans Act)..." 


The present Boston Area Agency on Aging (Region IV) Advisory Council 
is an amalgam of the pre-existing advisory body to the Commission and the 
more recently created Area Agency on Aging Advisory Council. In the past 
few years the Commission has filled Advisory Council seats through a 
combination of neighborhood elections and mayoral appointments. ‘There 
are, in addition, ten Association Commissions who are appointed by the 
Mayor, and whose advisory scope seems unclear. 


Current composition of the Area Agency on Aging Advisory Council is 
forty members, of _which twenty-one are consumers and nineteen are 
representatives of provider agencies. 


The Advisory Council has a number of subcommittees that tend to be 
relatively active, because the AAA makes participation a mandatory 
condition of most Title III grants. Health and Long-Term Care, Nutrition, 
Housing, Senior Centers, Transportation, Advocacy, Protective Services, 
and Planning Subcommittees tend to be dominated by grantees, other 
providers, and Area Agency staffpersons. These subcommittees function as 
clearing houses of information in their area of interest for agency 
representatives and AAA staff. (The potential for these task forces to be 
principal bodies for city-wide service coordination is addressed in the 
following subcommittee reports.) 


The subcommittee on Structure of the Elder Service Transition Task 
Force found that most of the pressing problems of. the AAA Advisory Council 
revolve around the issues of openness, process, and consumer input. 
Elderly residents, service providers, members of the Advisory Council, and 
the Department of Elderly Affairs (DEA), (The State cabinet-level agency 
providing funds to and supervisions of the Boston Area Agency on Aging), 
all expressed concern over these issues. Interviews with the individual 
who served as Advisory Council chair for two years, and with several other 
elderly and provider members of the Advisory Council, would suggest that 
there is no significant role played by the members of the Advisory Council 
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or its subcommittees in the essential decisions of evaluation of services, 
analysis of proposals for funding, grantmaking procedures, or allocation of 
funds. 


While the Advisory Council is involved in setting general priority 
areas for funding, all other decisions around this pivotal issue are not 
open to the public and would seem to be made by the Commissioner with 
substantial input from administrative staff. (It should be noted that 
this is not to be construed as a negative critique of the planning 
function of the staff, which tends to be of good quality). This problem 
was the area ,most prominent in the Elderly Task Force's meeting requested 
by the DEA Assistant Secretaries for Programs and for Fiscal Affairs, and 
attended by three of their key program assistants. The decision-making 
process of the Boston Area Agency on Aging was compared most unfavorably 
with that of other such bodies across the state. DEA representatives 
reported that the AAA, has in the past, isolated themselves from input and 
monitoring from this agency. There was no acscess copies of Advisory 
Council minutes and other information that would enable DEA to measure the 
degree and quality of consumer input into the AAA decision making 
process. A request was made by DEA to open up the decision making process 
of the Area Agency. 


B. Recommendations: 


Consistent with the new Administration's emphasis on citizen 
involvement in municipal decision-making, the subcomittee on Structure 
views the Area Agency on Aging Advisory Council as an important vehicle 
for two-way communication between the City's elders and aging service 
network, and the City Administration. The Advisory Council should be to 
city elderly concerns what neighborhood councils are to neighborhood 
residents. We believe that Boston's elders are intelligent enough, 
responsible enough, and informed enough to be involved in pertinent AAA 
decisions to the same degree that are their peers have in other parts of 
the state. We believe that the Advisory Council decision making process 
offers an important for the City through the AAA to interpret to its 
elderly community the complex and resource-finite components within an 
overall network of aging services. The Task Force therefore makes the 
following recommendations: 


l. Evaluation of Advisory Council Structure 


Structurally, the Task Force see substantial logistical and 
group building problems with an advisory body as large and fragmented 
as the AAA Advisory Council. Since it is filled with representatives 
elected on staggered terms, any change in the size, structure or 
system of membership selection will be long term. We recommend that 
this be an area of study, with an eye towards a smaller, more active, 
responsive and responsible Advisory Council. 
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ae Expansion of Advisory Council Resposibilities 


It is suggested that the Advisory Council Chairperson develop a 
procedural decision-making “process that includes evaluation of 
services, long-term service plans, “coordination of services, analysis 
of proposals for funding, grantmaking, and allocation of funds. 


3. Training of Advisory Council Membership 


To enhance participation in the decision-making process, it is 
recommended that the Advisory Council Chair form a training committee 
and training programs for AAA representatives be conducted along the 
lines endorsed by the National Association of Area Agency on Aging. 
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IV. PROPOSED INTERDEPARTMENTAL COUNCIL 


The findings of several of the Elder Task Force subcommittees consistently 
indicate a lack of effective working relationships among city departments. 
This is a critical problem in addressing the needs of elderly people, whose 
lives are directly affected by any number of municipal departments and 
agencies. As an advocate for older people, the Commission AAA regularly 
encounters situations in which action through another department would be the 
most direct and efficient solution to individual's concern. Likewise, many 
policy decisions made by other departments may affect older people as a group, 
and should be made with full awareness of their impact on this constituency. 
The need for close coordination with the Commission is particularly essential 
with the following departments and agencies: 


Department of Health and Hospitals 
Neighborhood Development and Employment Agency 
Police Department and Fire Department 

Tax and Assessing Departments 

Constituent Services 

Handicapped Affairs 

Community Participation 

MBTA 

Boston Housing Authority 
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Descriptions of specific issues and recommended actions are included in 
the subcommittee reports. 


Recommendation 
i) Interdepartmental Council on Elder Affairs 
The TAsk Force recommends that the Mayor create an Interdepartmental 
Council on Elder Affairs comprised of relevant department and agency 
directors and chaired by the Commissioner. of Elderly Affairs to develop 


coordinated municipal policies and procedures in addressing the needs of 
older people in Boston. 
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A ie NEW POLICIES — NEW DIRECTIONS 


In its priority roles of planning, .technical assistance, funding/ 
monitoring, advocacy information and referral, coordination of services, and 
outreach the present Commission generally has done well in the complex areas 
of grant administration and monitoring, and in the area of attracting some 
highly skilled and planning-oriented staff to municipal service. 


Upon examination of each of its priority roles, the Elder Task Force's 
recommendations for future policy initiatives are described in the sections 
which follow. 


A. Planning 


The Boston Commission on the Affairs of the Elderly/Area Agency on 
Aging Region VI is charged with the federal and state mandate of planning 
for the provision and delivery of social services supported by the Older 
Americans Act. It is prohibited by that same legislation from delivering 
those services itself as an Area Agency on Aging. Other sections of this 
report reflect the seeming conflict between this regulation and the 
Commission's direction over the past few years. Over the past 3 1/2 years 
the Commission has increased its staff complement dramatically. Several 
of these newer staff are skilled in the mechanical aspects of planning for 
human service programs. Unfortunately, virtually all the time and energy 
of this staff, many of whom are genuinely concerned about ameliorating the 
condition of Boston's elders, has been spent in the area of evaluating, 
monitoring, and grant administration in connection with the grantees of 
Title III-B and C funds. While these functions are important, the 
bureaucracy of grantmaking has become an end unto itself, while the 
Commission and the City have not had the benefit of adequate long-term 
planning. 


The planning function is an intrinsic aspect of the Commission/AAA's 
mission. The Elderly Task Force affirms this role and recommends that the 
new Commissioner direct his/her staff to look beyond the exigencies of the 
traditional one-to-three year planning process required of the Area Agency 
by the Department of Elder Affairs, and consider a five-to-ten year plan 
focused not so much on the aspects of planning and spending the allocated 
funds made available to the Commission/AAA through the DEA, but with more 
attention to the overall needs and service gaps in Boston's aging service 
network. The rich pattern of services available to Boston's elders 
city-wide i attributable in large part to the foresight and aggressiveness 
of individual community-based agencies. The corrollary of this reality is 
that Boston does not have an even distribution of services. There are 
considerable numbers of older Bostonians who do not have health, mental 
health, adult day health, senior center, home health, and hospital 
services available to them in the same proportion as do their peers in the 
Commonwealth's most rural areas. Clearly, cogent long-ranc@ planning can 
and must correct this inequity. 
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B. Inter-Agency Coordination/Task Forces 


The Elder Task Force interviewed members of the Boston Providers 
Group-—-a coalition of the three home care corporations and two nutrition 
projects serving the City's elder -—- and found that to the extent that 
interagency coordination exists inBoston, largely as a result of efforts 
of provider agencies themselves. There is great potential for the 
Commission to take on an active role in facilitating inter-agency 
cooperation. The Elder Task Force suggests that the new Commissioner 
assume the posture of colleague, enabler, and supporter of our City's 
elder service agencies, thereby providing the leadership necessary to move 
these committed organizations to work together towards a mutual goal. 


As discussed above, Advisory Council interest-area task forces — 
e.g., transportation, health/long-term care, protective services, etc. —— 
have performed the positive function of information-sharing locus for 
direct service and administrative level staff of provider agencies. The 
Elder Task Force recommends that participation on these panels be 
broadened to include all agencies, whether or not their budgets include 
Title III grants. Further, we would like to see the work of these task 
forces become an important part of the Advisory Council planning process. 


con Technical Assistance 


As stated earlier, the present Commission/AAA staff includes a great 
many persons skilled in the mechanical aspects of planning human service 
programs. The typical aging service provider in Boston's neighborhoods 
could benefit from some of this expertise, particularly in the areas of 
research and grantmanship. It is hoped that should substantial numbers of 
the present staff be retained, their efforts could be partially redirected 
from grants administration to providing technical assistance to service 
providers -- regardless of their grantee status. However, the Elder Task 
Force does not recommend that administrative staff be retained solely for 
this purpose. There are other providers of technical assistance available 
to private non-profits, and it is recognized that there are no specialized 
aspects of technical assistance to agencies that serve elders as opposed 
to, for example, families and children. Duplication in resources for 
technical assistance needs to be avoided here as elsewhere. 


D. AAA Funding/Monitoring 


This area is intimately connected with the AAA's planning function. 
A goodly portion of the federal funds flowing through the Commission/AAA 
from the state DEA are -- or should be, committed to maintain existing 
levels of service. The established practice is that Commission/AAA staff 
make all decisions in this area, without, this task force feels, adequate 
informed input from community providers and consumers. Concerns have been 
expressed by agency executives interviewed that funding of the core Title 
III services--nutrition, legal services -- does not seem to be made in 
relation to the volume of services delivered, but more in relation to 
dollar levels required to sustain the effort of the agency, regardless of 
cost effectiveness. 
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The more discretionary area, Title III-B, according to provider 
observers, seems to have a pattern of grantmaking to general purpose 
agencies instead of bolstering the existing elderly service network. This 
trend, however, waS begun to be reversed in the 1984 funding cycle. 


Some providers have been been critical of the Commission/AAA's lack 
of creativity in awarding funds and managing funds, noting that although 
the City's need for funds have certainly not been exhausted, federal funds 
have been returned rather than disbursed. 


In its monitoring role, the Commission/AAA has been well-managed and 
businesslike, though perhaps more active than it need to be. There has 
been tendency to bureaucratize the monitoring process to the point that 
service providers were expected to have planning staff on board in order 
to deal with the Commission's staff. This multiplicity of administrative 
roles is contrary to federal and state expectations, and drains resources 
from serving elders. 


The Elder Task Force recoimmends that the new Commissioner ameliorate 
the cash flow problems created in major providers by the present 
reimbursement system, and correct the inherent weakness in the present 
fiscal management that leads to the loss of federal dollars to Boston. 
The decision-making process around funding issues needs to be opened up to 
public view. Furthermore, given the impending decrease of Title III 
dollars in future years, it is recommended that the Commissioner carefully 
evaluate the use of the allowed 8.5% administrative funds that the 
Commission/AAA now takes out of Older American Act funds and use those 
resources for direct community service as much as possible. 


E. Advocacy 


The Elder Task Force considered the Commission's role in connection 
with advocacy. Currently, at least two persons devote most of their time 
to tracking legislation affecting older persons. It is noted that this 
work is also conducted by private organizations such as the Massachusetts 
Association of Older Americans, the Massachusetts Senior Action Council 
and several other independent groups. Furthermore, there may at times be 
a conflict between the advocacy function and the entrance role of the 
Commission as a municipal entity. However, state and federal activity 
often warrant response by the city to policies which may adversely affect 
Boston's elders. It is recommended that the Commission evaluate its 
proper advocate role, coordinating its efforts with private, elder 
controlled groups. It is further expected that, through the 
interdepartmental council, the Commission will develop more effective 
advocacy role within municipal government. 


F, Information and Referral 


Information and referral is a crucial function of the Elderly 
Commission, and one which is mandated to it by the Older Americans Act. 


It is recommended that a physical review of the hotline and 
government benefits unit be conducted and that the resultant entity be 
decentralized to include neighborhood level placement of staff as 
discussed below in Section VI. 
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G. Coordination of Services 

The issue of the coordination of elder services is highly sensitive. 
Given the experience of the past few years and the Commission's attempts 
to centralize nutrition and home care services as a first step to 
increasing the Commission's role as direct service provider, this is 
understandable. However, as the Commission's mission is moe clearly 
steered toward that of planning, technical assistance, information 
referral, and clearing-house functions, its capacity to coordinate 
community services objectively should be enhanced. 


The Elder Task Force is aware of the rich potential extent in 
coordinating existing services. Especially in the area of integration of 
health and social services, we feel that a much more comprehensive service 
package can evolve at no more cost than the present highly framented 
system. Transportation is another example of a service that is crying out 
for city-wide coordnation, but remains splintered after several attempts 
over the past nine years. Before bottom-up coordination/planning can be 
affected, however, service providers will need to develop a trusting, 
partnership relationship with the Commission. 3 


H. Outreach 


A crucial component of any service program is the function of finding 
eligible potential participants, interpreting the agency's mission to 
them, and encouraging, persuading, cajoling them to use these services 
when appropriate. This process called outreach is particularly important 
in dealing with elders, because this generation views most programs of 
assistance as stimatized. Unfortunately, the area of outreach to 
Commission—provided and/or neighborhood agency-provided services is an 
area that many feel has been unduly politicized over the years. Some 
agencies have suggested that the Commission's Neighborhood Senior Service 
Workers have been too closely connected — especially in election years — 
to the poltical apparatus connected to municipal government. Others have 
expressed dismay that the Commission has at times refused to provide 
necessary data that would have made neighborhood outreach more effective. 


Very clearly, there is the potential for conflict between the 
required case-finding functions of aging services and the reality of the 
Area Agency on Aging's locus within a municipal unit of government. 
However, a municipally-coordinated effort to reach out effectively and 
consistently to all areas of the city would be of great benefit both to 
older people and to the programs which seek to work with them. 


Property trained and supervised, this function could be assumed by 
the Neighborhood Service Worker and Government Benefits Unit staff that we 
recommend be decentralized to neighborhood focal points. 


In this reinvigorated setting the Elder Task Force believes that 
emphasis should then be focused on the following groups. 
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fe) Low Income Elders - particularly those not living in subsidized 
housing and those isolated from family and community agency. 


fe) Language Barrier - Those elders for whom English is a _ foreign 
language find it very difficult to penetrate the service system. 


fe) Minority Elders - Research has shown that elderly black Americans, 
Hispanic Americans, Asian Americans and other minority groups not 
only enter their aging years with more medical, environmental and 
emotional problems than white elders, but also that minorities 
generally have a lower life expectancy rate than whites. 


fe) Homeless Older Adults - Deinstitutionalize, lifetime alcoholism, and 
chronic poverty have forced many Boston elders onto the street. 
Traditional aging service programs are ill-equipped to integrate this 
small but infinitely disadvantaged population. 


VI. THE COMMISSION AND COMMUNITY-BASED SERVICES 


The priority roles of the Commission of outreach, information and 
referral, and service coordination discussed above lead the task force to 
recommendations which will strengthen the presence of Commission staff in 
Boston's neighborhoods. Each of the following subcommittee reports stresses 
the need for better cooperation and coordination of the work of the community 
health and service agencies with that of the Commission. The location of 
skilled Commission staff in the neighborhoods would facilitate the 
department's ability to conduct outreach to those needy older people who have 
been isolated from the elder service network due to lack of information, 
language or cultural barriers, inadequate transportation, or frailty. 


A. Neighborhood Senior Service Workers 


The Commission presently has ten Neighboirhood Senior Service Workers 
assigned to various neighborhoods of Boston. The current job description 
of these workers includes an impressive list of duties ranging from 
outreach to institutionalized elders. to assisting with fuel assistance 
applications. In practice, however, the bulk of the worker's time is 
scheduling the Senior Shuttle for elder residents. There is a need to 
make Shuttle scheduling as efficient as possible in order to increase the 
staff time available for other neighborhood work. It may also be 
necessary to assign more Commission staff to various neighborhoods to 
ensure staff capability to complete the range of activities required. 


A second problem with the current NSSW system is that of location and 
supervision. Since workers operate in the field, they have limited 
contact with their superiors in City Hall. Reports from community 
providers seem to indicate inconsistency in the level of Neighborhood 
Senior Service Worker skills and accountability for their job 
responsibilities. With a decentralized staffing pattern, there is an 
implicit difficulty in ensuring quality of work performance.: Given the 
central role of the NSSW's in the recommendations of this Task Force, we 
urge the following changes in the management of these positions: 


1. Placement of NSSW 

The Task Force recommends that NSSW be housed in community based 
agencies. These should be selected individually for each 
neighborhood, and principally involved in local service delivery to 


older people. 


2.  Co-Supervision of NSSW's rig 

The TAsk Force recommends that NSSW workers be jointly supervised by 
the Commission and the director of the host agency. We suggest that 
the Commission with input from the Advisory Council and its 
subcommittees, develop a statement of agreement for use with host 
agencies, specifying: 


: job responsibilities of the NSSW: 

daily supervisory scope by host agency director; 

limits and responsibilities of host agency; and; 

. final authority and accountability of the Commission for 
staff performance. 
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VII. SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS 


Task Force: Elderly Affairs - Transportation Subcommittee 
_ Agency Reviewed: Commission on Affairs of the Elderly 
Program Reviewed: Transportation 


Date: January 13, 1984 


Sa cn a TEESE EEE EES ARETE nnn ea 


I. Agency Facts, Data and Statistics: 


According to a recent needs Assessment (Spring 1983), of the 95,000 Boston 
residents aged 60 and over, transportation remains a a@xfficulty for many older 
Bostonians. The survey found that 35% of the almost +2,000 respondents 
questioned, always or sometimes had difficulty getting to.a destinatio on 
weekdays, 34% had difficulty on weekends, and 15% at night. When asked how 
they got out to medical, shopping or day trips/visiting, 4% said they did not 
get out on weekdays, 5% on weekends, and 22% on nights. 


Those figures would be even larger if it were not for the transportaion 
provided by the Senior Shuttle. Begun in 1975, the Senior Shuttle originally 
began with funding supplied by the Federal Goverment under a Community 
Development Block Grant. However, the Shuttle is now funded entirely by, the 
City of Boston. The shuttle program is budgeted at approximately $555 ,000. and 
has 30 people assigned to it. The Shuttle Service now operates out of the 
neighborhoods and City Hall. 


The Shuttle Service is composed of 25 vehicles, 23 of which are 11 
passenger vans (not handicapped accessible or with wheelchair lifts) and 2 of 
which are AMC cars. There are other transportatation services associated with 
the Senior Shuttle. They are Kit Clark's Senior House, Southwest Boston Senior 
Services, and the Council of Elders, which are supported by the Home Care 
through federal and state mcnies. 


The Transportation Director has formed a Transportation Task Force to look 
at the areas of coordinatio and cooperation among the many transportation 
service providers. Currently the Task Force is comprised of representatives of 
Kit Clark Senior House, Southwest Bostcn Senior Services, the Council of 
Elders, Senior Shuttle, Living Is For the Elderly (LIFE), the Area Agency on 
Aging, sometimes special interest transportation groups, and elderly 


consumers. We shall discuss the Task Force later in this report. 


1 this does not include $193,000. for the purchase and lease of new vans. 
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The Senior Shuttle is an extremely important service, highly valued by 
hundreds of elders throughout Boston. In the past few years the effectiveness 
and the efficiency of the shuttle has steadily improved. The Transportation 
Director and staff are to be commended for this progress. The intent of the 


following report is to recommend next steps to further build upon these 
accomplishments. 
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II. Agency or Program Problems. 


Essentially, the transportatim component of the Elderly Commission is the 
Senior Shuttle and the Elderly Affairs Transportation Task Force. 


The Senior Shuttle currently consists of 25 vehicles, 23 eleven- passenger 
vans and 2 cars. The vehicles except for 2 city-wide vans and the two cars, 
are garaged at the driver's homes. Poston seniors call the Neighborhood Senior 
Service Worker to call for a reservation om the Shuttle. Each day's schedule 


The vehicles are allocated in this manner: Allston-Brignton 2, Charlestown l, 
West Roxbury 2, East Boston 1, South md l, Jamacia Plain 1, Dorchester 3 (to 
cover Uphams Corner area, Lower Mills, and Ashmont), South Boston l, 
Roslindale 2, North End 1, Mattapan 1, Back Bay/Beacon Hill 1, Hyde Park l, 
Fenway/Mission Hill 1, Foxbury 1, 2 spares (city-wide), and the 2 cars. (One 
van is off the road and not repairable). 


The problems with the Senior Shuttle Transportation Program are numerous, 
The first cone is a lack of clear definition of what type of transportation the 
Shuttle is meant to provide - medical, shopping, social/recreational, two of 
these, ar a combinatim of all three. This lack of definition is critical, and 
is caused, in part, by umeven availability of other- transportation modes 
among Boston's Neighborhoods. In some areas, there are enough providers of 
medical transportation (e.g Federated Dorchester) that the Shuttle has been 
used to provide shopping and social/recreational transportation, while in 
other areas (e.g. East Boston and Charlestown), the shuttle is necessary to 
provide medical transportation and the other transportation services are 
distinctly secondary. This system does provide some neighborhood control, but 
it also fragments one of the mly two city-wide senior transportation programs 
(the other being The Ride). If there were a clear definition of the goals of 
the shuttle, then it would be possible to view the great variety of 
transportation services in Boston (most of them medical transportation) as 
supplementary and complementary to the Senior Shuttle, the Home Care 
Corporations, and the Ride. . 


The major problem that comes with this lack of consistent definition is 
the need for expanded coordination and cooperation. Other transportation 
providers and even the Elder Commission staff, have expressed frustration at 
the lack of coordination among transportation providers. Except far the 
Transportation Task Force established by the Commission, there is no real 


cooperation and coordination among elderly transportation providers. 


The MBTA's Ride program managers feel that they are handling their 
targeted group of people, (those with physical disabilities) and they have 
made few attempts to see their program as part of the skeletal structure of 
city-wide elderly transportation. At the transportation subcommittees meeting 
with them, they explained that they forsaw no change in the Ride's operation; 
thus, prospects of closer cooperation are slight. 
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(II. Agency Policy Initiatives. 
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In the past two years, the Elderly Commission's Transportation Task Force 
has made some progress om coordinatiom and cooperation among elderly 
transportation agencies. Medical clients are referred to another provider if 
the original provider is unable to accommodate the elder. The Senior Shuttle 
has set up some access loops to reach senicr citizens not living in elderly 
housing. The Ghuttle has set up fixed route shopping loops in eam 
neighborhood of the city. é 


The Commission's AAA Transportation Task Force Report noted two areas 
that needed to be addressed. The first is the need for greater access and 
safety on the MBTA. Many stations and trolley cars (especially on the Green 
Line) are not accessible to older people who have physical ailments. These 
people have difficulties with steps, moving at a regular pace through crowded 
statians, are weakened by chemotheraphy ar have physical frailties, but are 
not necessarily handicapped enough to be eligible for the Ride Program. 
Without an accessible and safe T system, older Bostcmians will make greater 
demands upon the Shuttle, the Home Care Transportation systems and the other 
small transportation providers, many of whom are already approaching their 
limits. 


The second area is that the Elderly Commission's Task Force is beginning 
to lock at ideas such as group procurement of vehicles, and funding, as well 
asjoint maintenance programs which could serve the myriad of small and large 
elderly transportation providers. The Task Force has recognized the need for a 
centralized scheduling system, but is has not addressed specific actions to 
bring this about. 


The Commission's Task Force has set itself four cbjectives, with which 

this subcommittee is in agreement. These cbjectives are: 

l. Updating transportation services available, monitoring the major 
service providers and distributing that information to Bostmm Senior 
Citizens; 

2. Improving vehicle utilization by continuing to establish fixed routes 
by the Shuttle and the three Home Cares for nutrition, shopping and 
social/recreational transportation, and particularly to establish 
neighborhood shopping loops; 

3. Target riders with econamic and social needs and working closely with 
the Neighbarhood Senior Service Workers to ricath1 Ss 

4. Looking into expanding the Shuttle Service into night time and 
weekend hours so as to serve those elders needing transportation at 
those times. 


In addition, the AAA has. provided special finding for innovative 
transportation services to frail and handicapped elders requiring special 
assistance in leaving their homes. 
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The three Home Cares operate different kinds of transportation in their 
area. Kit Clark Senior House and Southwest Boston have their own vans and 
operate van transportation services for medical, nutritional and other 
transporation services. Central Boston Homecare (Area II) does not operate 
vans, rather it uses taxi vouchers for its clients though it does contract 
with Council of Elders for some transportation and it relies upon the Senior 
Shuttle for the rest. 
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IV. New Priorities 
The Transportation Subcommittee of the Elder Affairs 

Task Force has met over the last month to consider recommendations for changes 

and improvements in transportation services offered by the Commission on 

Affairs of the Elderly. The following recommendations are meant to serve as 

directions that the Commissioner might consider when he/she takes alee 

over Management of the Elderly Commission. 


The Transportation Subcommittee recommends the following new priorities: 


1.Transportaticn priorities 


The Elderly Commissioner should meet with the Area Agency on Aging staff, 
the Area Agency Advisory Council m™m Transportation, and the staff of the 
Senior Shuttle to clearly define the goals and priorities of the Senior 
Shuttle and the Transportation compmment of the Elderly Commission. 


2. Pole of Transportation Director 


The Commission's staffing pattern for its Transportatio Department should 
be changed to expand the respmsibilities of the Transportation Director, 
focusing on the overall development and ccordination of the Elderly 
Transportation network (including all Elder Transportation providers, public, 
private and nom-profit) and the supervision of a Senior Shuttle Coordinator. 

The Senior Shuttle Coordinator would be responsible for the direct management 
of the Senior Shuttle operation. 


3,  N@ighborHoeéd Shuttle Coordination 


The Neighborhood Senior Service Worker's role in scheduling the 
Senior Shuttle should be reviewed to see if this system is working effectively and 
efficiently. 


4. Transportation Resources Coordination 


The Commtssion should develop a complete listing of all Elderly and ~ 
Handicapped Transportation providers in the city, which include the target 
population and neighborhoods they serve, and a listing of stores which provide 
shopping bus services. This directory should be published and distributed to 
Neighborhood Senior Service Workers, Elder Service Agencies, and to the 
general Elder Community. The Commission should also work with stores, 
businesses and other transportation providers to expand private transportation 
resources. 
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5. Handicapped - Accessible Vehicles 
The Commission needs to acquire, either through direct purchase or service 
contracts, Handicapped-Accessible Vehicles to transport frail or handicapped 


senior citizens. ‘ 
6. Purchase of Service Agreements 
The Elderly Commission strongly consider the use of a purchase of 


service agreement for Handicapped-Accessible Vehicles from a major non-profit 
transportation provider rather than purchase 13 new vehicles for the Senior 
Shuttle Service. 


7. Cocrdination with MBTA 


services provided by jthe Ride} to Older Bostonians need to be improved and expanded. 

Furthermore, the Commission should encourage the MBTA to repair wheelchair accessi- 

ble buses, determine priority routes for these buses, and re-route as needed. These 
routes should be highly publicized by both the MBTA and the Commission. 


Through the Revie: of the Mayor on the MBTA Advisory Board, transportation 


8. Special Transportation Funding 


The Elderly Commission should continue to investigate innovative proposals 
to provide special transportation services to frail and handicapped elders living 


in their own homes. 
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V. Agency Priorites 


The Elderly Commission's Transportation Task Force has recently developed 
programs to inprove the transportation services provided to older Bostonians. 
The Flynn Subcommittee on Elderly Transporation approves of most of these 
developments and recommends their comtinuation as follows: 


1. Transportation Task Force 


The Transportation Director has set up a Task Force including the Home 
Care Transportatio providers, The Ride, L.I.F.E., and special interest 
transportation groups. We strongly recommend that this Task Force be 
strengthened by the addition of smaller transportation providers from across 
the city and representing a variety of transportation services and an advocacy 
group of elderly ccmsumers. 


Oh. Transportation to Neighborhood Health Centers 


The Transportation Director has met with Neighborhood-based elderly 
transportaion providers and the neighbarhood health centers to encourage the 
development of close links and fixed routes to the health center. We.strongly 
recommend that the Transportation Director continue that effort, and the 
neighbarhood health centers and the Elderly Commission join in a concerted 
outreach campaign to encourage Boston's senior citizens to use the 
neighborhood health centers for their primary health care needs. 


3. The Ride CGutream 


The Neighborhood Senior Service Workers (NSSW) are now working to sign up 
all eligible older Bostmians for the Ride. We commend that effort and 
recommend that the Elderly Commission do further outreach and advocacy to all 
Boston neighborhoods. 


4, Neighbarhood Scheduling 


The NSSWs are scheduling Senior Shuttle Transportation services for their 
neighborhoods. We recommend that the Neighborhood Workers be given further 
training on what other transportation services are available and that they use 
those provider's vehicles to schedule trips, as weel as scheduling trips on 
the Senior Shuttle. . 


5. Provider Cost-Shar ing 


The Elderly Commission has begun to look at establishing a cost-sharing 
arrangement with other elder transportatim providers for the purchase of 
vehicles, gasoline, and the establishment of cooperative maintenance program 
in which the providers will pay part of the cost. We encourage that effort by 
the Commission and recommend that it begin drawing up proposals for this 
arrangement with the appropriate agencies. 
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6. Committee System Assessment 


The Commission's Task Force is monitoring Southwest Boston's and Federated 
Dorchester's computer-assisted transportation operation to see if such a 
system is feasible for the whole city, We recommend that the monitoring 
continue and that the Transportaticn Task Force meet with representatives of 
T.H.E.M., The Ride, and the state's Office of Transportation and Construction 
to prepare a detailed evaluation of those computerized transportation systems. 
and to see if they are applicable to the city as a whole. 


7. Expanded Service Hours 


The Transportation Director, in response to Mayor Flynn's campaign policy 
commitments has begin planning and consideration of expanding the hours of 
servie to the Senior Shuttle into night time and weekend hours. We commend 
that effort, but we request that the Task Force look carefully into the issues 
raised by such a service and that any solution porposed be efficient and 
cost-effective. 


However, the Transportation Subcommittee does seriously question the 
wisdom of the decision by the Elderly Commissim to purcase 13 
non-handicapped accessible vans at cost of over $200,000. We do not believe 
that the Commission's decision was taken with an open mind to other optimms 
available to the Commission. We believe that the .Commrssion could purchase the 
services of handicapped accessible vans at a-fixeék.-cost-per. hour with all 
maintenance, repair, driver, and insurance costs. being. paid. for: under the- 
purchase of services cmtract. Furthermore, we are.of the. ‘Opinion that this 
system could be integrated with the existing Senior Shuttle service to Pe ie 
the same if not better coordinated city-wide transportation service. 


In any case, we do not feel that the Elderly Commission has make a strong 
case for its decisicm to purchase the 13 new vehicles. We are especially 
concerned with this decision, since the Transportation Director is already 
talking about purchasing more vehicles and thus hiring more drivers, and 
adding other costs which will inflate the Senior Shuttle budget. 


We therefore recommend that the purchase of new vans be postponed pending 


further evaluation cf the new Commissioner, and that vans continue to be 
leased as needed during this interim pericd. 
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VI. Effectiveness and Efficiency 


From our preliminary findings, we believe that in the past two years, the 
Senior Shuttle delivered better service to Boston's Senior Citizens. It is the 
consensus of all the other elderly transportaion providers that the present 
arrangement of the Senior Shuttle is a great improvement over the 
decentralized and compartmentalized system of years ago. The scheduling of the 
vans by the neighborhood workers (NSSWs) has generally been more efficient 
than the previous system. 


The two-way radio capacity of the vans and the centralized radio 
dispatching system now in use by the Transportation component of the 
Commission has given the Shuttles the ability to quickly respond to changes in 
schedules or to emergency requests. The recently established preventive 
maintenance program for vans is generally credited with prolonging the useful 
life of shuttle vans and, as a ccmsequence, with helping achieve the Shuttles 
increased ridership. The training and standards for drivers has been raised 
and that is credited as the reason for the decrease in complaints about 
drivers. 


The system is working better, and credit is due to the Transportation 
Director for that improvement. However, complaints have been received that the 
Shuttle vans are making too many runs with only one or two persms in then, 
that certain neighborhoods are favored with better transportation services 
than others, and that the Shuttles are not always reliable in making pickups 
and dropoffs. We are unable to evaluate how accurate these problems are, but 
we recommend that the new Elderly Commissioner and his/her staff investigate 
these complaints. 


The Commission's Transportation Task Force has added a new dimension to 
the Transportation component of the Elderly Commission. The Task Force is 
identifying problems and proposing solutions. We were unable, because of the 
limited time available to the Subcommittee, to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the Transportation Task Force in having its recommendations implemented. 
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VIT.— Early Initiatives 


There are a number of issues which this Subcommittee feels must be dealt 
with by the new Elderly Commissioner and his/her staff immediately. 


TS 


By the middle of February, the Elderly Commission must decide whether 
to go ahead with its. purchase of 13 new vehicles from Gelco Mmicipal 
Services. The purchase is a three-year contract in which the city 
pays for the gasoline, the drivers, (the insurance, although since 
the City is self-insured, this amount is not clearly defined) and we 
believe, all maintenance and repair costs (not under warranty). At 
the end of three years, the vehicles will belong to the city. 


We have already stated at length ow cbjections to the purchase of 
the new vans. (see Agency Priorities, ) We believe that the 
Elderly Commissioner must make some decision on this matter at the 
earliest possible moment, since the present condition of the 13 used 
vehicles will necessitate their being taken off the road soon. 


The neighborhood workers must be trained as soon as possible to know 
the other elderly transportatiqm providers and trained to refer 
riders taking local trips to neighborhood-based transportation 
providers. The neighbarhood workers must also be stationed in places 
accessible to the elderly and in BRASS. epecuentas by the elderly in 
that neighborhood. ef ets 


The Elderly Commissioner should convene. as. Sei ose as. possible the 
reconstituted Transportation Task Force and. ; the. Transportation 
Director of the Senior Shuttle to develop the goals-and priorities of 
the Transportation component of the Elderly Commission. Without those 
Clearly stated goals and priorities, there can be no fully 
coordinated Boston Elderly Transportation Network, and without that 
coordination, the Shuttle, the Home Cares, the major transportation 
providers, the MBTA and the Ride will be mable to reach agreement on 
how to organize the transportation services now being provided. 
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VIII. General Recommendatims 


We have made specific recommendations in the previous’ sections, 
particularly under New Priorities and Agency Priorities, and we will not 
repeat them here. However, we do have some General Recommendations which we 
would like to enlarge upon, although pieces of those recommendations do appear 
as specific recommendations. 


First, and foremost, it is our considered opinion that the Elderly 
Commission should hire a transportation systems expert to look at the Senior 
Shuttle and the whole Boston elderly transportation network from a systems 
approach. If this is done, the possibilities for coordination of services and 
cooperation among providers could be mutiplied many times over. The 
transportation expert could be hired under a special grant to do this job. 


Second, we recommend that the Senior cGhuttle Service be handicapped 
accessible. If the Shuttle service itself is not made handicapped accessible, 
then the Elderly Commission must fund handicapped accessible services that 
provide the same range of destinations as the Senior Shuttle. 


Third, the Senior Shuttle service now in operation must be reorganized so 
that city-wide trips are coordinated and that pickups and drop-offs can be 
made along the route of the city-wide van as it passes through the various 
neighborhoods. This reorganization could take place with the system now in 
place, even though it might be cumbersome in the beginning. The Transportation 
Director should develop a proposal for now so that reorganization could take 
place. 


Fourth, the whole Boston elderly transportation network should be open to 
a general discussion on how older Bostcmmians can best be served, even if Lt 
means doing away with existing transportation structures. Despite some efforts 
at reform in the Elderly Commission, the past administration did not initiate 
an open reviewof the whole transportation issue in a search for innovative 
ideas. That process should begin now. 
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A. 


ELDER AFFAIRS TASK FORCE 
HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE . 


OVERVIEW ¢ 


Safe, affordable and decent housing is a fundamental right which 
is not available to many older people in the City of Boston. This 
shortage, particulary for low and moderate income older people, 
results in a critical deterioration in life quality. Central to the 
housing needs for older people is the need for choices and options 
which prevent forcing them into living situations which are 
inappropriate to - their financial, . medical, or emotional 
circumstances. Housing choices become more criticalin later years 
as change sometimes occurs more rapidly, and quality of life can be 
threatened or enhanced depending on availability of adequate choices 
and options. 


Housing for older Bostonians must be made a higher priority than 


‘in the former administration. The one “Housing Specialist” on the 


staff of the Commission On Affairs of the Elderly is “too little too 
late”, having been hired less than two years ago. Len dsienot 
possible for one person to fulfill the broad range of needs related 
to housing for older people. 


The preferred role for the Commission fs not direct service 
deliver but: ° 
© coordination and planning 
© technical assistance and support to community groups 
providing housing service 
o dissemination of information to elder about housing rights, 
services and benefits 
o liason/advocate to other city department, including Peal 
Property, Housing Inspection , Real Property, PHA, PPA, 
Rent Equity Board, Housing Court, Water & Sewer Commission. 


The establishment within the Commission of an Elderly Housing 
Clearinghouse could provide a mechanism for elevating housing as a 
priority issue and carrying out the above roles. Many housing reeds 
of older people can be best met (1) by neighborhood - based agencies 
and (2) by a variety of city agencies and departments. But there 
needs to be and must be a staff presence within the Cormission which 
has information, expertise, and a primary interest in the whole 
range of housing needs and resources which effect older people 
living in the city. One staff position is simply NOT adequate to 
this task. 


Toward these ends we make the following recommendations: 
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Be. QUICK ACTION INITIATIVES 


1. Fuel Assistance 


a. Appoint a well-trained, bi- lingual, full-time (perhaps 
short-term) Fuel Ombudsperson within the Cormissions 
Government Benefits Unit to untangle the snarls of the fuel 
assistance program so that applications may be auickly 
received and processed during this critical heating period. 


b. Focus the efforts of the Government Benefits Unit staff to 
do outreach to homebound elders in need of fuel assistance 
during these winter months. 


Ce The new administration should undertake an evaluation of 
the Fuel Assistance program operation with an eye toward 
improving outreach, efficiency and delivery. 


2. Housing Inspection 


Conduct an overhaul of the Housing Inspection Department. The 
current staff has proven ‘unresponsive to the urgent task of quickly 
responding to requests to inspect violations of the State Sanitary 
Code. This Department is. for many older tenants the last line of 

defense against eviction and homelessness. It is imperattve that this 
department be made to operate competently and efficiently 
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C: LONGER TERM INITIATIVES 


With the dearth of decent,. affordable housing 
for low-income elders it is essential that those elders occupying 
their own homes are able to remain in them as long as they choose. 
However, many older homeowners lack sufficient income to afford the 
necessary repairs and maintenance, and lack management skills to 
preserve the safety, security and comfort of their homes. Yet théir 
home represents a potentially valuable personal asset. Further, the 
financial management of a home is frequently confusing, frustrating 
and time consuming. The bureaucratic maze of dealing with real 
estate tax problems, for instance, often discourages elders from 
receiving the reassessments or abatements to which they are 
entitled. The considerable task of being a responsible landlore in 
the past may discourage many owners from renting their vaccant 


apartments and single room occupancy units. Therefore, a hacly 
needed type of housing is kept off the market and personal jncome 
potential is lost. Older home owners represent a substantial 


untapped resource to the city's housing shortage. To acdress these 
issues, we recommend the following initiatives he taken by the 


Commission: 


1. Judicious use of Federal Title IIIf B grants to community-based 
organizations with potential of leveraging additional funds to 
provide (1) maintenance and repair and (2) management services to 
low-income elder homeowners. (This potential is demonstratec by an 
AAA grant allocated to USES & ESAC to provide repair services fo aa 
lowincome homeowners in Roxbury, Jamaica Plain and South Fne, 
These programs could address problems such as: 


a Preservation & Maintenance of Houses 
home repair services 
weatherization assistance 
contracting assistance/conemmer protection 


b. Real Estate Tax Problem 
tax abatements 
tax deferrals 
realistic assessments 


a Home Management 
financial counseling & budget management 
fuel assistance applications 
rehabilitation planning 


2. The Elderly Housing Clearinghouse (recormmende’ atove) could 
serve as an information and distribution center for progams and 
initatives regarding Equity Conversion and other income generating 
programs. The Commission's housing analyst has heen actively 
fostering efforts to develop an equity conversion project ing 
Boston. This activity should be encouraged, ard competent support 
staff brought on board to assist the present housing analyst. 
Possibilities include: 
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Income generating mechanisms 
Reverse Equity Mortgages 
Sale/Leaseback arrangements 
Accessory apartments , 
Creation of new units é 

- rehab. program 

- tenant selection/matchup 

- rent, management assistance 


QOnOsOROno 


Ei Linkages between the Commission and relevant city 
departments (Real Property, Water & Sewer, Rent Equity) should -be 
strengthened,-and-the Commission should play an vadvawacy 
role on behalf of homeowners dealing with these departments. 


4, Provide technical assistance to older homeowners or 
community groups to help them rehabilitate and rent vacant units. 


oe Strengthen the function of the AAA Housing Task Force which 
is staffed by the Commission's housing specialist and is made up of 
community representatives, neighborhood organizations and 
representatives from the Mayor's Office of Housing. (see Appendix A) 


The 1983 needs assessment quoted in the Commission's 
"Work Plan: Housing/Equity Conversion” (Appendix B) shows that 51% 
of persons over 60 living in the city are tenants. It is therefore 
crucial for the city to find creative ways to assist over half the 
elder population with their problems as tenants. The number one 
problem for tenants is displacement. This committee is in agreement 
with the suggestions contained in the "Outline for 
Subcommittee on Tenant Protections” of the Housing Task Force, 


In addition we recommend: 


Ly Aggressive Public Education effort about the Pent Equity 
Board. ' 


the Strengthened protections against displacement due to 
condominium conversion. 


ae Improved enforcement of housing codes ty trained, qualified 
inspectors. 


4, Strengthened role of Boston Housing Court through increased 
staff and aggressive public information campaign. 


oF More effective use of Section 8 and 707 rent subsidy 
certificates. (As many as one half are returned unused). 


O improve services of leasing officers. 


9 accelerate effort to identify available units and 
match them with certificate holders. Accompany certificate 
. holders. 
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© open more units through developing landlord 
assistance/assurance programs. - 


6: Review and improve Boston Housing Authority policies and 
procedures as related to older tenants. 


o free and open access to information regarding 
waiting lists and available units. 


o- revise emergency status procedures. 
© create consideration for neighborhood priority. 


7; Improve overall management of the Boston Housing Authority, 
particularly the following programs: 


Oo Security 
© Maintenance & Repair 
© Social Service delivery 


@ Tenant right education 


There is a housing shortage in the city which impacts older people in some 
very critical ways. 


che The new administration should establish a mecharism for 
collecting and making available to individuals and 
agencies, city-wide housing availability information. 


26 The Commission should devote necessary staff resources to 
assist nonprofit community groups in developing creative 
approaches to providing additional units of housing for low 
and moderate income elders, including: shared and 
congregate living, intergenerational living, preservation 
of single room occupancy units, rehabilitation of abandoned 
buildings. 


Of concern to the committee but beyond the scope of its work is the 
need for a sensitive and creative review of the delivery of a 
variety of support services to older people which can help prevent 
premature and inappropriate institutionalization, especially the 
following: Transportation, Home care, and Home Health Services. 
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Task Force: Elderly Services 


Agency Reviewed: Commission on Affairs of the Elderly 


Program Reviewed: Health and Nutrition 


Date: January 24, 1984 ‘ 


Prepared By: Health and Nutrition Subcommittee (Health and 


Nutrition Subcommittee) 


Agency Data, Facts and Statistics: 

In addition to the work plans prepared by the Health Services Unit of 
the Commission, the Health and Nutrition Subcommittee obtained relevant 
information from the following sources: 


(1) 


The Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner of Elderly Affairs 
and key staff responsible for health related programs. Each of 
the three key staff members furnished reports and work plans for 
their respective areas, discussed the merits of their programs 
and responded to questions of the subcommittee. Some of the 
specific items of information are discussed below. 


a. Health/Long Term Care Task Force Report. The Health/Long 
Term Care Task Force waS established by the Commission to 


provide a forum for service providers in the city to meet 
together to address issues relating to health and social 
services for Boston's elderly population. The report 
highlights the efforts of the task force and is included in 
the area plan prepared by the Commission in its designation 
as the Area Agency on Aging for the City of Boston. 


The report outlines some of the reasons for the 
fragmentation of community-based long term care systems, 
particularly in urban areas such as_ Boston. Of 
significance, the effort to achieve "a commitment from 
local providers to work toward a coordinated service system 
is difficult because of the fundamental reality that 
reimbursement systems are fragmented, and it is the system 
of reimbursement that frequently dictates what services are 
available." Also included in the report is information 
about the resources available to Boston elders for both 
inpatient and community-based services. 


De Nutrition Program Status Report. This report provided to 


the subcommmittee for review was further elaborated upon by 
the Area Agency on Aging Nutrition Coordinator. 
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In brief, the subcommittee learned that upwards of 
$3,000,000 was spent in fiscal year 1983 providing 597,237 
congregate and 259,448 home-delivered meals to Boston 
elders through three Boston community based agency 
nutrition programs. These programs by and large coincide 
with the three Boston Home Care Corporation areas and in 
one instance is the same agency (Southwest Boston Senior 
Services). 


The mix of funding sources that combine to add up to the 
$3,000,000 is the following: 


a. Title IIIC of the Older American's Act (approximately 50%) 

D: State School Lunch Program per the Department of Elder 
Affairs 

Cc. USDA - $.52 per meal (combination of $.39 cash and the 


reaminder in food commodities) 
d. Project Income (client donations) 


The committee also learned that Boston's state allocation 
is being reduced. 


It is important for the task force to grasp the role of 
the Commission in the overall implementation of this 
complicated multi=agency supported community based 
program. Essentially, the Commission oversees the entire 
system in its capacity as Area Agency on Aging. 
Statistical data are gathered and the contracting agencies 
are monitored to the extent possible given the various 
funding sources and their respective jurisdictional 
responsibilities. 


Nursing Home Ombudsman Program. The Older American's Act 
Amendments in 1978 provided federal funding to start up on the 
first Boston struggle to maintain its existence due to federal 
cuts, and on the local level, Proposition 2 1/2. However, due to 
the commitment of the Commission staffperson and growing concern 
in the community for advocacy and an outreach effort on behalf of 
nursing home clients, various funding arragnements have been 
purued to sustain the program. 


Problems and issues surrounding the lives of 7,000 Boston nursing 
home residents are well described in the Nursing Home Ombudsman 
Program. Additionally, the Commission staffperson offered 
several recommendations to our committee which have been included 
in our program initiative section. Also, new state legislation 
(Chapter 544) has been passed establishing a Nursing Home 
Ombudsman Program. 
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The subcommittee also met with staff from the Department of 
Health and Hospitals. The Director of Community Health Planning 
explained that there are 25 community health centers in Boston 
and that two neighborhood have no health center: Hyde Park and 
West Roxbury. In a recent study conducted by Health and 
Hospitals, it was found that 19% of the elderly in the city 
utilize the health centers as their usual source of health care. 
Between 1978 and 1982, there was an increase in the utilization 
of health centers by Boston residents of 150%. Each o£ tthe #25 
health centers is independent and _ essentially community 
controlled; some have affiliations with area hospitals and others 
are legally autonomous. A significant finding was the fact that 
each of the health centers is autonomous, which compounds the 
fifficulties in coordinating services from a _ city-wide 
perspective. 


cy or Program Problems. Based upon your discussions with agency 
personnel and community groups and leaders, please describe what you 
consider to be the major problems confronting this agency. 


Health Services —- Five major issues surface in any discussion of the 
delivery of health services to Boston's elders: 


ihe 


Fragmented Services - the existing systems for providing 
community-based health care for the elderly are fragmented. Due, 
in part, to the variety of reimbursement mechanisms, the 
coordination of health care services is at best difficult. 


Lack of Preventive Health Services - In terms of community based 
health services, there is evidence of lack of availability of 
preventive health services including early detection, education, 
and follow-up. Outreach efforts of the neighborhood level are 
insufficient to identify elders in need of available services. 


Monitoring Long Term Care Institutions - Monitoring long term 
care institutions poses specific problems to the city-wide agency 
due to jurisdictional barriers, rate setting commission 
guidelines and an overall attitude that nursing home 
administrators are resistant to local community interference. 


Limited Funds - With fewer dollars being allocated for Boston's 
elderly health services greater competition arises among agencies 
for those dollars awarded by the Commission and the AAA. 


Inadequate Mental Health Services - Mental health services 
virtually do not exist for most of Boston's older citizens. Yet 
we are confronted with the fact that older people are 
experiencing a greater number of psychiatric, emotional, 
adapational and other psychological problems. Recent studies 
have indicated that the over 65 population receives less that 3% 
of all mental health services delivered. 
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This subcommittee recognizes the fine work performed by staff in the 
health services and nutrition units of the Commission and wishes in no 
way to infer that program criticism included in this report results 
from inadequacies on the part of the staff. It is rather in keeping 
with the philosophy of. community-based services and decentralization of 
city programs that we approach our examination of current elder 
services and offer recommendations for future initiatives. 


The subcommittee thinks that the focus for the Commission should be on 
coordinating activities with community-based health care providers, 
rather than the provision of direct services. The subcommittee 
realizes that coordination is no simple task. 


Nutrition Services 


The agency data, facts and statistics we were privileged to review seem 
to parallel the ones discovered by the Nutrition Task Force of the 
Advisory Council. 


Program problems based on discussion with the providers were general. 


le Monitoring Procedures 
Monitoring procedures and requirments for written and statistical 
reports are viewed as escessive, dulicative, and inefficient by 
providers. These administrative procedures should be reviewed by 
the new administration to determine if more efficient systems can 
be implemented which would require less effort by grantees, while 
providing the AAA with complete and accurate information. 


ve Centralized vs. Community-Based Services 
The Commission made a recommendation to centralize the delivery 
of nutrition services through the City. This recommendation was 
not approved by the state. We agree with providers that 
nutrition services should continue to be community-based. 


=e Cooperation with Department of Elder Affairs 

Nutrition programs are dually monitored, by the Commission and 
the Department of Elder Affairs. Because of the lack of 
cooperation between these offices, provider agencies are at times 
"put in the middle" of conflicting or competing requests for 
information, as well as bearing additional bureaucratic 
requirements. There is a need for an effective working 
relationship between the DEA and the Commission to streamline 
monitoring activities to the greatest extent possible. 


4, Timely Payments to Providers 

Payment to agencies fails to be on time, causing cash flow 
problems and therefore interference with client services. This 
is not only an administrative/fiscal issue but alos a program 
issue, because interest costs incurred by agencies to cover cash 
flow must result in decreased resources for services ( if, in 
fact, an agency is even able to secure such bridge loans). 
Furthermore, laggardly cash flow drains staff energy and time in 
confronting crisis management issues rather that program quality 
concerns. 
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Restricted Federal Funds 

Because of changes in federal regulations governing distribution 
to Title III C funds, congregate meal sites nationwide have 
experienced a decline in participation. This decline is 
attributed to the substantial reduction in transportation and 
recreation services at congregate sites. The effect is that 
congregate nutrition sites have beén losing their ability to do 
preventive work by incorporating marginally needy elders. 


Nursing Homes and Long Term Care Facilities 


Discussion with nursing home personnel and Commission staff reveal 
several problems in this area. 


He 


Bed scarcity - City of Bsoton administered chronic. care 
facilities appear to supplement an inadequate housing stock 
creating scarcity of beds for patients: truly requiring chronic 
hospitalization. 


Inadequate coordination - Inadequate coordination between nursing 
home and community agency staff prohibits free flow of Boston 
residents back and forth between nursing home and community 
housing. 


Restricted Federal Funds - Because of changes in federal 
regulations governing distribution of Title IIIC’ funds, 
congregate meal sites nationwide have experienced a decline in 
Participation. This decline is attributed to the substantial 
reduction in transportation and recreation services at congregate 
sites. The resultant effect is that congregate nutrition sites 
have been losing their ability to do preventive work by 
incorporating marginally needy elders. 


Agency Policy Initiatives. 


Based on our discussions and review of the various work plans and other 
materials it appears that principal new agency programs and/or policy 
initiatives are focused upon direct service delivery by Commission 
staff and volunteers. 


For instance, very specific outreach goals are targeted for screening 
programs as outlined below: 


ills 


To recruit 100 clients/month for the Bright Byes Clinic. 


To coordinate transportation for the clinics with the Senior 
Shuttle. 


To assist any Bright Eyes or Sound Screen participant in 
obtaining adequate and affordable follow-up treatment. 
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4, To recruit 45 clients/month for the Sound Screen I program. 


=r To provide free hearing loss identification and screening for 
- well and frail elderly. 


6; To identify elders with no source: of primary care and/or those 
elders with significant hearing impairment. 


i To educate elders on the importance of good hearing health care. 
8. To coordinate with public, non-private, voluntary organizations 


and the private sector to establish access to a hearing aid bank 
and/or scholarship fund for Boston elderly. 


oe To ensure that the Commission's free, blood pressure screening 
service is made available to any Boston resident over the age of 
60. 


10. To ensure that all blood pressure program participants identified 
as having an elevated blood pressure reading and/or as needing a 
primary source of medical care are referred to appropriate 
medical care. 


1B ne To recruit, train, and educate volunteers in the areas of blood 
pressure taking, intake, hypertension and the health services 
network. 


In the analysis of these initiatives and the staff available to their 
pursut, the subcommittee is worried that the sheer effort required to 
meet the specific goals in #l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, and 10 prohibit the 
accomplishment of #7 and 8 plus the other monitoring and coordination 
functions expected of the Commission's health unit staff and oulined in 
the area plan. 


Nutrition Unit 
Agency policy initiatives: 


a3 Providing meals meeting one-third of the recommended dietary 
allowances a minimum of five days per week in strategically 
located centers (minimum of 50 sites) located throughout the city 
of Boston to persons age 60 and older and their spouses and 
non-elderly handicapped residing in complexes serving as meal 
sites. 


we To continue to meet the increasing client need, providing a 
minimum of one home-delivered meal per day, Monday through 
Friday, which meets one-third of the recommended dietary 
allowances to persons age 60 and older who are homebound, based 
on medical screening and determination of need made by the 
nutrition provider. 


Lip To ensure that supplemental meals are provided to targeted 
home—delivered meals clients who have been assessed to need more 
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than Monday through Friday meals. 

4, To ensure that weather emergency food packages are provided to 
all home-delivered meal clients prior to the onset of the winter 
season in the event that storms prevent the nutrition providers 
from delivering the daily meal. ; 


ai To ensure that outreach activities continue to target "those in 
greates social and economic need" in the delivery of nutrition 
services, 

6. To ensure that the provision of nutrition education directly 


related to the delivery of congregate and home-delivered meal 
services cointinues. ; 


he To ensure that ethnic meals are provided, both Chinese and 
Kosher, to meet the dietary needs of elders in these ethnic 
groups and to oversee a demonstration project providing Hispanic 
meals to Hispanic elders in Boston. \ 


3 To continue to work toward the goal of securing support services, 
both transportation and other Support services, through 
alternative methods such as_ private resources, host agency 
contributions (activities), Senior Center linkages, etc. and to 
remain committed to the provision of a continuum of care 
including the prevention and maintenance aspects of the program. 


New Priorities - 


The Health and Nutrution Subcommittee recommends the following 
priorities: 


A. Health 
Ls Incorporation of Health Screening Programs to incorporate the 


Health Services Unit's screening program into existing medical 
resources. Through active coordination efforts by commission 
staff. 


Rationale: The subcommittee believes that significant efforts by 
Commission staff have been made to develop health screening 
programs across the city. This staff has more than demonstrated 
that peer volunteers can be trained and relied upon to 
participate in health screening. The new administration would do 
well to recognize these efforts and the value these efforts 
represent to the overall health care system in the city. 


Our intent in noting this as a new priority is based on the 
information gained through Commission reports and staff 
interviews that indicates the presence of follow-up and 
reimbursement problems. 


We believe that some of the same volunteers now trained by 
Commission staff can be attached to receptive neighborhood health 
centers or other community-based health care organizations 
capable and committed to providing the necessary follow-up 
services. 


Preventive health services and health education can be added to 
the screening programs as they become developed and utilized. 


Priority Status: High 


Potential Funding Sources: Combination of current RSVP 
reimbursements volunteers; Commission taff support for training 
and coordination. Presurably, the neighborhood health centers 
would realize increased utilization of their services by virtue 
of the screening process, thereby anticipating additional 
revenues enabling them to support the costs of the program over 
time. 


Neighborhood —- Based Health Services 


To increase utilization of the neighborhoods as bases for 
delivery of the city's health services. 


Rationale: Isolation, loneliness, and depression threaten the 
health and well being of many of our cities' elder citizens. 
Medical and sociological findings document the fact that elders 
are several times more prone to chronic disabling conditions as 
are younger persons, yet statistics also verify the fact that 
elders are reluctant to seek medical care often neglecting 
reversible treatment opportunities in the belief that their 
complaints are age related and therefore resistant to medical 
care. 


The disappearance of the general pracitioner from neighborhoods 
and the overutlization by elders of hosipital emergency rooms 
contribute to a care pattern of less than comprehensive care. 
Neighborhood health centers which now serve only 19% of Boston's 
elders are in a unique position to increase their services to 
this population and therefore to provide ongoing, comprehensive 
care to this increasingly frail population. 


The more accessible and non-threatening the medical care system 
is, the more likely the expectation of older persons utilization 
of the services. Also, once a relationship is established with 
someone in the system the greater the likelihood of follow 
through and compliance with treatment. 
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The health subcommittee believes that health services established 
for elders at the neighborhood level can bring about positive 
changes in both their status and the attitudes of the providers 
toward the needs of older people. 


Priority: High ; , 


Funding Sources: Medicare, * Medicaid reimbursement for the 
medical services. Outreach services may be organized through 
volunteer programs, or supported by private or public funding. 


Improved Coordination - To establish cooperative working 
relationships with other city departments concerned with the 
elderly particularly the Department of Health and Hospit als. 


Rationale: Factors that impinge on elders' health services in 
the city cut across departmental lines. Housing, transportation, 
public safety, income maintenance, cable television, public 
health, sanitation and more importantly fuel assistance each have 
special ramifications for many elders, particularly those living 
at the margin. The department of Health and Hospitals and the 
Commission must be coordinated with a system that provides 
communication among all these department heads. In order for the 
Commission to work as effectively as possible in its role as 
monitor, advocate, planner, educator, and coordinator of services 
for older persons close working relationships on the formal as 
well as the informal levels of city government must be forged. 


Currently, a gulf exists between the Commission's health services 
staff and geriatric specialist staff at Health and Hospitals. We 
have as a task force no good way of assessing who or what is 
responsible for this state of affairs, however, we consider that 
the examination of this problem is of the highest priority in the 
new administration as far as the Health Services Unit is 
concerned. 


Priority: High 
Funding Sources: No special funds required. 


Nutrition 


Increased Resources for Supportive Services - To allocate more 
resources for supportive services at congregate nutrition sites. 


Rationale: Congregate meal sites in the city of Boston are 
pivotal to the development of a neighborhood’ and/or 
community-based network of outreach activities. Social day care, 
drop in center activities for senior citizens, health screening, 
public safety education, and development of heightened citizen 
participation in the political, economic and social affairs of 
the city all stand to gain from the increased effort and 
additional resources put into these programs. 
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Priority: High 


Funding Sources: New Department of Elder Affairs initiatives via 
the Home Care Corporations allow for social day care program 
funding. 

Private funding sources in neighborhoods, in kind support of 
staff time; food costs could help defray costs of new program. 


Churches and other voluntary organiztions can be enlisted to help 
out if these programs can be shown to benefit members of their 
respective groups. 


Home Delvered Meals - The guarantee that home=delivered meals are 
available in inclement weather. 


Rationale: Clearly, this population must be given high priority 
in the nutrition program. Proper assessment of individual's 
needs and informal support network can alleviate much of the 
worry and anxiety about the extent of an agency's conmitment to 
clients who are homebound. Many people have resources in an 
emergency, but this information needs to be gathered at a 
non-emergency time. 


Priority: High 


Funding: Probably no additional resources necessary other than 
those required for staff training in client assessment and case 
planning. : 


Improved Coordination of Home Delivery Systems - To encourage 
better coordination of home-delivered meals across the city. 


Rationale: Duplication of time, energy and other costs could be 
reduced through coordination of the three nutrition programs in 
this particular aspect of service deliver. 


Few individuals aware of the geography of the nutrition programs 
can fail to recognize the existence of an opportunity for 
creative planning that could result in ‘more efficient, less 
costly service delivery and quite likely more meals to more needy 
individuals. 


Priority: High 


Funding: Staff time to figure out better coordination may need 
little or no additional funds. 


Nursing Home Ombudsman Programs 


Evaluation of Need to Expand Program - To evaluate the current 
administrtion of the program and recommend solutions for more 
effective implementation in all neighborhoods. 


ne et emer 


DJA 


More 


Rationale: Inasmuch as there is currently only one staff person 


asSigned to the Nursing Home Ombudsman Program at the Commission, 


the task force wonders why this unit is not considered a higher 
priority in the department, thereby increasing staffing and 
providing more service to the cities' 7000 nursing home 
residents. This is a significant proportion of the city's 
elderly populationand warrants a larger portion of the 
Commission's time and energy. 


Tasks for additional staff include: 


a. Community education regarding nursing homes and inreased 
awareness in the neighborhoods about the issues of aging 
and long term care. 


b. - Advocate for the development of more adult foster care 
programs in the city of Boston. 


a Identify gaps in the availability of the various levels of 
nursing homes for Boston residents. 


Continuation of funding for current program to apply immediately 
to the Permanent Charity Fund for continuation of support of the 
Nursing Home Ombudsman Program. 


RATIONALE: The current program is funded by the Permanent Charity 


Fund, with matching funds under the Older Americans Act, through 
February, 1984. A proposal should be submitted immediately to 
the Fund to continue this valuable program. 


PRIORITY: Immediate 
Overall Priorities 


specifically, the “subcommittee puts forward the following 


initiatives for consideration by the new administration: 


tle 


To gather, classify, and disseminate information on _ the 
fragmented medical and other health care services. 


To expand health education programs, promote citizen 
participation in advocacy of improved services for elders. 


To improve medical escort and transportation services. 


To continue the health screening programs, making sure that 
adequate follow-up treatment services are available. 


To attempt to establish informal support models in order to 
solicit help from family members, neighbors and volunteers. 


To sensitize health care providers on the various ethnic, 
cultural, and lifestyle preferences of Boston elders. 


To develop more widespread mental health services throughout the 
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health and social service system. 

Agency Priorities: aa 
The subcommittee recommends that the Commission play a major role in 
efforts to coordinate and advocate for accessible community-based 
health and mental health services in all neighborhoods of Boston. 
Based upon our knowledge of the existing health services resources 
(community health centers, hospitals, etc.), we think there shoud be 
consideration given to the tranfer of the Commission's health screening 
services to neighborhood providers. Although such a transfer might 
suggest a savings to the city, the staff needed to plan for and 
coordinate neighborhood health services will require a financial 
commitment in the initial stages. 


We acknowledge the risks attendant upon any changes in the current 
health care delivery system and how worried individual become at the 
thought of changing routines and/or services. Therefore, a transition 
from city-based to neighborhood-based screening services must 
necessarily be thoroughly explored, and planned before implementation 
to avoid any discontinuity of services. 


Effectiveness and Efficiency: 

The subcommittee's overall impression is that the Commission's programs 
are highly centralized. Each unit within the Commission reflects a 
tightly managed approach in carrying out the Commission's mandate. 
Interveiws with staff and review of work plans demonstrate a striking 
commitment and effort by staff to serve Boston's elderly constituency. 
It is the subcommittee's recommendation that the technical capability 
of Commission staff be extended to community-based programs to assist 
with program development and evaluation. We recommend that the health 
screening services provided by the Commission be adapted to a 
community-based delivery model with the expectation that these services 
become integrated into existing neighborhood services for purposes of 
monitoring and supervision. 


Further, we also recommend that the Commission continue and streghten 
its role in providing community education regarding health services and 
nursing homes. 


Early Initiatives: 

ie Health Services Survey - The subcommittee urges the new 
administration to undertake a survey of existing health service 
Providers, by neighborhood, to determine where gaps and 
duplication of services exist. As a result of a comprehensive 
Survey, the new administration would obtain more thorough 
information as to the complecxity of community-based health 
services, as well as identify issues of availability and 
accessibility of health care for elders in the neighborhoods. 
This process can build upon the health services system inventory 
completed within the past two years, The utilization ot 
neighborhood poundaries in the identification of services would 


pe most vauable in the Speecy accomplishment of this iiitiative. 
2. Improvement of Nutrition Program Davment Gvstem — Given the 


burden of cash flow difficnitias currently experienced by 
agencies providing nutrution proarams, it is important to quickly 
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solve the delay in payments to these agencies. 


VIII. General Recommendations - 


Overall, the subcommittee recommends that the Commission continue its 
etforts to plan and coordinate efforts toward a more cohesive 
community-based long term care system in. the city of Boston. 
Advocacy/legislative activities, long range pianning, and information and 
referral base for the array of elderly .services are all necessary 
components for the Commission. Additionally, the subcommittee recommends 
strongly that the Flynn administration continue and strenghten the Senior 
Shuttle to provide a city administered transportation system for elders. 
The provision of direct services financed by the city should be 
administered through contracts with community based agencies, with the 
Commission providing a monitoring and evaluative function. 
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Task Force: Elderly Affairs 


Agency Reviewed: Commission on Elder Affairs 


Program Reviewed: Employment/Volunteer Unit 


Date: January 13, 1984 


DATA, FACTS, AND STATISTICS 


The Employment/Volunteer unit of the Commission on Elder Affairs consists of the 
following three programs: 


1. Senior Aides 
2. RSVP ( Retired Senior Volunteer Program) 
3. J.O.B. (Jobs for Older Bastonians) 


These programs are housed together with the Com mission's personnel depart ment. 


Senior Aide Program 


The Senior Aide program is a federally-funded program under Title V of the Older 
Americans Act. These Title V monies are administered by the U.S. Department of 
Labor (the only Title V funds not administered by the Department of Health and 
Human Services). The Dept. of Labor contracts out to, among others, the 
National Council of Senior Citizens (NCSC) to distribute the funds at the local 
leveL The Commission contracts with NCSC for 90 senior aide positions. These 
are part-time, subsidized positions in community, non-profit agencies, and are 
available only to income-eligible seniors (defined by federal guidelines as 125% of 
the poverty line). The goal of the program is to permanently place 15% of the 
seniors in unsubsidized positions. Nationally, this program is regarded as one of 
the most successful programs under the Older Americans Act. 
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RSVP Program 


The RSVP program is also federally - funded under Title V. The Com mission 
contracts with ACTION, the national contractor for the Department of Labor. 
Currently there are 802 volunteers placed in 122 non-profit community agencies. 
These volunteers receive reimbursement for travel and meal expenses up to $15.00 
monthly. The City contributes additional funding for these supports. 


J.O.B. 


The J.O.B. program places seniors in unsubsidized jobs within the private sector. This 
is a city-funded program which provides job-referral for elders who are income 
ineligible for the Senior Aide program. J.O.B. has placed 85 alder workers in 
part-time positions within the past year. 


’ 
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PROBLEMS 


The committee has found, in general, the programs it has reviewed to be effective 
and well-administered. This is especially true of the RSVP program. 


A general problem we have identified, however, is that of outreach and visibility. 
The visibility of programs tends to vary by neighborhood, and outreach to low-income 
and minority communities must in particular be increased. Also, while the 
coordinated intake process for all three programs is efficient, the downtown location 
for the process can create accessibility problems for some elders. 


A. RSVP 


This program is effectively run, sufficiently funded (the Commission has 
succeeded in securing increased federal funding levels in a time of ae: 
cutbacks), and highly enrolled. 


B. SENIOR AIDE 


The Senior Aide program has also been effectivly run. Continued and 
aggressive outreach will need to be sustained in order to maintain 100% 
enrolle ment of the positions. 


The federally determined income eligibility levels for this program are too 
low for this high cost-of-living area. This has created problems for 
recruitment and has excluded an existing and needy pool of applicants just 
over that income leveL 
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This program faces the more difficult task of securing fulltime unsubsidized 
positions in the private sector. Here much more aggressive job development 
should be conducted, and the advantages and value of employing older 


workers be marketed to businesses. 


GW AGENCY POLICY INITIATIVES 


The RSVP and Senior Aide programs have been in place for over a decade, and 


basically function smoothly as currently operated. 


The J.O.B. program is relatively new (established March 1982) and sudll in its 
formative years. The major new initiative for J.0.B. was to join a recently formed 
employment network called Project ABLE ( Ability Based on Long Term Experience). 
ABLE is a private, non-profit agency which provides employment agencies (7 of which 
are in Boston), with job referrals which it receives from the private sector. This 
program has the potential to fulfull a much needed coordinating role. The success of 
the Project, however, will rely heavily on the degree of outreach and recruitment 
which each agency does to the elderly in its community. Currently, the outreach 
efforts of the varioius agencies range from none to very aggressive. 
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IV NEW PRI 


A. RSVP 


ORITIES 


The subcommittee is satisfied and impressed with the administration and 


participation level of the RSVP program. The commission has been effective 
in leveraging federal monies and should continue to seek increased funding 
levels in order to free up city funds which are currently supplementing this 
program. City funding should first be targeted to J.O.B. and other program 
components which are of more critical importance to elders as a needed 


source of income. 


B. SENIOR AIDES 


Continued emphasis must be placed upon the program's goal to place 15% of 
the Aides each year into unsubisdized positions. As part of this effort, 
program staff should conduct careful evaluations of initial placement and 
ongoing performance of Aides to ensure job appropriateness. An appropriate 
match is key to the Aide's ability to acquire skills and experience needed for 


2. The current income levels for eligibility are so low as to create difficulty in 


fill 


ing positions, while excluding needy elders just about those levels. Income 


requirements are set by the federal government and apply nation-wide, but impose 
a particularly low threshold for high cost-of-living areas such as Boston. On this 


basis, the Commission should request a waiver from the current income eligibility 


levels. The intent is not to shift the program's focus away from low-income 
? prog yi 


seniors, but to moderately raise the income levels to fully encompass that group. 


3. The commission in cooperation with other city and state agencies nationwide, 


should participate in a lobbying effort of the federal government to expand the 


Senior Aide program. 
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J.O.B. 


1. 


The Commision should establish a close partnership with NDEA (Neighborhood 
Development and Employment Agency) to develop a much more aggressive job 
development plan for alder workers. NDEA has expertise and resources for “ob 
development which should not be duplicated by the Commission, but which should 
be expanded to include alder workers. 


This job development for alder workers should include previously untapped areas 
of the private sector such as industry and high-tech, and should seek positions for 
foreign-speaking seniors. 


Job development effort should also consider creative job structures such as 
flex-time and job-sharing, which can be particularly attractive to alder workers as 
well as employers. 
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VI EFFECTIVENESS AND EFFICIENCY 


In general, the Commission's employ ment case: ms have been efficiently run. 
Greater linkages to the business com munity, conducted through partnership with the 
NDEA, and greater outreach to elders would make these programs components far 
more effective. 


The effort may be assisted by a more direct presence in the neighborhoods. An 
examination of the delivery structure of this program unit should be undertaken in 
keeping with the general recom mendations of this task force. 


VII EARLY INITIATIVES 


A new funding source is available for job training and development through the 
federal Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). A minimum of 103% of these monies has 
been set aside specifically for job programs for the older worker. 


The Commission should work closely with NDEA to design program proposals for 
these monies in anticipation of RFP deadlines in March. 


VI. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Employment opportunities can offer important social and economic benefits to older 
workers and to society. The Commission must increase the visibility of its programs 
among seniors and employers in all of Boston's com munities. 


Particular attention must be paid to the Commission's mandate from the Older 
American's Act to "serve the needs of the socially and economically needy." In order 
to do this, the Commission must make a concerted effort to better understand the 
needs of low-income and minority elders. Targeting plans for these populations 
should be developed and followed through. 
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There is a strong need for coordination and cooperation among the variety: of 
agencies ‘providing, or with the potential to provide, employment services for 
elders. The Commission has begun on this path by ‘pining in Project ABLE, and 
should extend its efforts by establishing links with such groups as OWEN (Older 
Worker Employment Network), OWL (Older Workers League) and Jewish 
Vocational Services, among others. The result of this effort should be the 
compilation of a comprehensive directory of all employment agencies and a 
cooperative network among them coordinated by the Com mission. 


EEE: 


ELDER AFFAIRS TASK FORCE 


Subcommittee on Public Safety 


Department Review: Commission 


on Elder Affairs 
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' AGENCY-FACTS, DATA AND STATISTICS 


L 


Public safety is a broad community concern. The Commission on Elder Affairs does 
not have any specific mandate to serve in this area, yet since older people are more 
vulnerable to some forms of criminal activity and are more. severely impacted by its 
occurence, it seems important to consider here how crime affects the elderly, and to 


reevaluate the role of the Commission in this area. 


- Community protection and crime prevention occur at a number of different levels in 


the city. Following is a list of some departments and agencies charged with those 


duties, and a brief description of programs. 


1. Boston Police Department 


Charged with overall responsibility for crime detection and prevention for the 


City of Boston, the crime prevention unit develops community crime watches. | 


2. Boston Housing Authority 


The BHA maintains a Public Safety Department and an independent police division 


responsible for security at public housing projects. 

Responsibilities include: 

a. Public Safety Division of Elderly Services which, with a superintendant, 7 
supervisors, and 48 uniformed safety officers, provides security services 24 


hours a day, 7 days a week at 20 BHA senior developments. 


b. Printing and distributing a monthly bulletin on crime and safety to all projects. 
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3. 


c. Conducting a crime prevention survey of all senior buildings (evaluation of 


locks, entry ways, bushes, lighting, etc.) 


d. Instituting other programs such as Operation ID, monthly tenant meetings, and 


on-going training for security officers. 


MBTA 


The MBTA maintains an independent police force of 105 officers to patrol the 
public transportation system. Community Relations Officer: speaks to elderly 
groups on safety tips upon request. Additionaly it is responsible for developing a 


mobile unit on crime prevention. 
Justice Resources Council 


The neighborhood crime prevention program, helps community groups initiate 


crime watch programs. 


5. Mass. Criminal Justice Training Council 


6. 


This division trains police/security officers in crime prevention and lectures at 


community group meetings. 


Mass. Department on Elder Affairs 


a. The Protective Services Unit was newly created to implement Criminal 
Victims/Witness Support bill. This division supports 27 agencies throughout 


the commonwealth to that report abuse of elderly. 

b. Participation in Govenor's Anti-Crime Council - monthly meetings is an 
additonal responsibility. 
NOTE: There is no representative from Boston 


Boston and Mass. Senior Action Councils 


This division advocates for elders. It also works with community groups to 


develop public safety programs. 
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II. PROBLEMS: 


There are two levels of concern in discussing problems of public safety for the 
elderly. One is specific programatic problems confronting particular agencies mentioned 
above. Police staffing levels and visibility have been problematic since Proposition 2 1/2. 
The Boston Housing Authority has initiated a number of public safety programs, but many 
residents still complain of the absence of security guards and inadequate patroling of 
developments. Elderly citizens also report a fear of using the public transportation 
system, particularly at night. Even though security staff of the MBTA has increased from 


62 officers in 1980 to 105 officers, there are still gaps in patrolling at many stations. 


Improvements in these areas is largely dependent upon strained budgets. A separate 
Task Force on Public Safety has conducted a more detailed study of the Police 


Department, and has made recommendations for possible improvements, 


A second problem area, that of coordination and education, is of more concern to this 


subcommittee. 


A common area of conern is the lack of coordination between a variety of 
autonomous police forces (Boston Police, BHA and MBTA) with independent jurisdictions. 
Elderly residents of public housing complain of inadequate patroling by BHA security, 
compounded by the inability of the Boston police to patrol or intervene in those areas. A 
clear understanding and cooperation among these police units, and communication of 
those to the public, will help to overcome gaps in staffing and make crime control more 


consistent and effective. 


Coordination must also occur in the area of public education about safety, 
particularly to elderly citizens who are most fearful of crime. A number of programs 
exist to educate citizens in crime prevention measures or to promote community 
cooperation in creating a safer neighborhood. Many elders have not been reached by these 
programs, or remain fearful of participating in community efforts. A coordinated and 
comprehensive outreach to the city's elder citizens to inform them of public safety 
services, eduate them in personal crime prevention measures, and encourage them to 
participate in community safety programs would do much to create a less fearful and 
safer environment. It is in this area that the Commission on Elder Affairs could assume a 


role. 
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II. NEW PRIORITIES 


e 


In keeping with this Task Force's departmental review, we will focus our 
recommendations on measures which the commission on Elder Affairs should take to 


improve the safety and well-being of senior citizens. 


The first step which the Commission must take in this area is to recognize that 
safety is a fundamental concern of elders, and one which the Commission may 
approriately address. Fear of crime can inprison an older person within his own home and 


thus destroy the quality of life in later years which the Commission strives to create. 


To assume this new role, the Commission should establish and fill the position of 
Public Safety Coordinator. This person would be charged with gathering information on 
the variety of public safety and crime prevention programs that exist in the city, 
advocating for the particular safety needs and concerns of elders, assisting in coordinating 
or establishing programs which meet those needs, and informing and educating elders on 
matters relating to their safety in home, community or emergency situations. Particular 


initiatives for the Public Safety Coordinator are as follows: 


o Act as a liaison to the Boston Police Department in matters of public safety 


specifically impacting elders. 


o Help establish neighborhood crime watch programs. Such united community 
efforts can be most effective in controlling and preventing crime. In 
coordination with the Boston Police Department, programs such as the Justice 
Resources Institute, and community organizations, the Public Safety 
Coordinator should actively work to encourage neighborhood crime watches. 
The Coordinator could be particularly instrumental in educating elders as to 


how they can effectively participate by such means as "window watch". 


o Help to develop an awareness and sensitivity training program for Boston 
Police officers regarding elder citizens. Elders who are victims of crime are 
also often more severely affected by it and officer training should include 
sensitivity to seniors. Complimenting this would be an increased outreach by 


Police crime prevention officers to senior groups to address their particular 


concerns. 
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. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Lv, 


In this area, as in others, the Commission should not act as a direct service provider, 
but should be playing and informational an advocate role for the particular needs of 
seniors in this area. Many other city departments or community organizations provide 
public safety services, but there has been no coordinated approach to address the fears 


and concerns of elders. This is a gap which the Commission should now fill. 
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Task Force: Elder Affairs - Organizational Subcommittee 


Agency Reviewed: Commission on Elder Affairs 


Program Reviewed: Information and Referral Unit 


Date: January 24, 1984 


Agency Data, Facts and Statistics: nes 


There are three components to this unit: 


‘ips Government Benefits 
2% Reception/Walk In 
3s Elderly Hotline 


The government benefit unit was established in 1975 and has grown from 
a staff of 13 part-time to a full-time staff of 14 workers. The chief 
task of this unit is to advocate on behalf of elders in securing and 
maintaining government benefits (SS1, social security, fuel assistance, 
medicaid, etc.) The government benefit unit serves approximately 
500-700 seniors monthly. , 


Reception Walk-in provides information regarding services and programs 
and makes referrals to appropriate units or agencies. 


The Elderly Hotline was established in 1974, staffed by retired 
business executives and New England Telephone supervisors? this 
staffing pattern (elders) continues’ today. Tne 97 7 che: | bot oine 
received 9,750 calls. During FY '83, it processed 18,551 calls. 


Agency or Program 


This unit has grown rapidly over the past years; information regarding 
programs and benefits has changed significantly. In order to advocate 
for seniors and provide current, accurate information, (particularly in 
the benefit unit) staff training and evaluation must be ongoing. 


While the Commission sees no problems with this unit, other service 
providers have concerns about the accuracy of the information given and 
the training of the workers. 
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IV. 


A serious impediment to efficiency lies in the fact that the hotline is 
located on a different floor from the commission, and has a non-centrex 
number, which precludes the direct linking of a caller to a government 
benefits worker. i 


Agency Policy Initiatives 


This unit has been expanded and reorganized over the past two years. 
Por example, GBU now makes home visits to homebound elderly. They have 
identified those elderly who have just been released from the hospital 


as one of their priorities. 


Information and referral maintains accurate lists of agencies, programs 
and subsidized apartment buildings. It has developed a resource 
directory for commission staff as well as other agencies. The most 
recent initiative is the tie-in with the United Way's Computer 
Assistance -Information and Referral Network (CAIRN). This will: 
computerize all information and provide greater flexibility seco 
commission staff in searching out information and will streamline 
inter-agency referrals. 
4 

The commission is contemplating training workers in the I & R unit to 
assist clients with housing needs. ‘ 


New Priorities: 


Increased advocacy - As resources diminish (budget cutbacks) and 
demands increase (growing over-60 population), it is imperative that 
accurate information and well-trained staff be available to guide 
seniors through the bureaucratic maze of applying for and maintaining 
government benefits. 

Emergecy Assistance for the Homeless - The number of older homeless men 
and women is increasing, and it is critical that the I & R workers have 
the ability to respond to the needs of this population. Since this 
unit is frequently the point of entry for these seniors, it is 
imperative that they do not fall through the cracks of the delivery 
system. I & R must coordinate closely with the Mayor's Office of 
Constituent Services and the Emergency Shelter Commission in this 
regard. 


Access and Outreach - Traveling downtown places a burden upon the 
client. A high priority should be provided, providing easier access 
for all elders. In keeping with the philosophy offs cnie.) new 
administration, consideration should be given to the decentralization 
of the unit so that outreach is done in the community where elders live 
and congregate. 
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VII. 


if 


Agency Priorities: 


The  wcentralizatione OL stnis») sunLe | does, not) fit) the sinew se direct 
neighborhood service philosophy of Mayor Flynn. 


Effectiveness and Efficiency: To the extent time allows, please 


This unit is serving a much needed function for the city's- senior 
citizens. Yet the effectiveness of this unit has been called into 
question by a number of other elder service providers who feel that 
more in-depth and professional training is required to perform such a 
crucial task. As the frequent "source of entry" for many elders, it is 
imperative that all staff make accurate referrals and have updated 
information at their fingertips. 


The capabilities and efficiency of this unit will be vastly improved 
with the planned computerization of the information system. 


Early Initiatives - 


An immediate and crucial priority must be to conduct an evaluation of 
the training and performance of staff in the entire unit, particularly 
in government benefits, which is of such importance to many elders. 


Immediate efforts should also focus on the computer link-up with United 
Way. 


General Recommendations 


We recommend a reorganization in the following manner: 


a Locate the hotline within the same physical space of the 
commission office. The value of immediate and direct 
communication and referrals among program staff far outweighs the 
effort required to publicize a new telephone number for the 
hotline. 


tha Government Benefits - Explore the possibility of contracting this 
component to the GBLS. The rationale being that this agency's 
staff already has a government benefit unit trained to represent 
clients and to secure and maintain benefits. 
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I EXECUTIVE SUMMARY: 


The Department of Health and Hospitals (D.H.H.) is an enormously large 
and complex organization with a budget’ of $106 million and 4,000 employees. 
The department is both a health system—with clinics, health centers, hospitals 
and long-term care facilities, yet is also a department of health service, 
providing community health programs, preventive medicine, occupational and 
environmental health; a wide scope of responsibility, from public health 
statistics analysis, to immunizations and disease screening for children. 

Throughout the entire D.H.H. there are common issues and problems. 
Both the department as a whole and its individual Institutions must review 
their missions to determine relevance to, and ability to serve, the residents of 
today's Boston. A redefinition of missions could help to alleviate other 
common problems: morale of employees, administrative and organizational 
structure confusion, and a perception in some areas of the city that parts of 
D.H.H. do not serve as well as they might. 

There is much to be lauded in the D.H.H.; Neighborhood Health Centers, 
recent improvements in the Emergency Medical Services, the commitment of 
the D.H.H.'s personnel at all levels, and its consistently open door to the poor 
and disenfranchised goes a long way toward providing the type of care with the 
level of dignity that Boston residents deserve. It is the nature of this type of 


report that the "negative" or that which needs to be "changed" has received 
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more emphasis than the "positive". This only reflects the high hopes and 
expectations that dtl of the task force have for the Department of 
Health and Hospitals. 

This report is divided into (sas areas. The first discusses the problem of 
the lack of entitlement in the City of Boston, the numbers of uninsured 
residents, their unique problems, and their significance to the City and its 
health care system. For Boston to improve the quality of all its residents' 
health and to improve the quality of the health of its health care system, the 
issues related to entitlement must first be addressed. 

A report on the high risk populations of Boston follows, describing the 
special health needs, concerns and problems of a variety of high risk groups 
including women of child bearing age, infants, children, new immigrants, frail 
elderly, alcoholics, minorities and special need populations. While some of the 
material and many of the issues in this section will relate or overlap with 
other areas, it is important to view these groups as not only a part of the 
larger picture, but also in need of special focus. 

The third section is a detailed look at the components of D.H.H., both its 
institutions and some programs. Included is an analysis of the Neighborhood 
Health Centers, Boston City Hospital, the Ambulatory Care Center, 
Emergency Medical Services and the Chronic Disease Hospitals—with 


additional information on alternative long-term care possibilities. 
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The final section describes the Health Promotion and Disease Prevention 
programs of the D.H.H., including focus on the needs and problems of children 
and adolescents—and programs to respond to those needs. 

A department as large as D.H.H. cannot be completely analyzed in six 
weeks, not can it be summarized in 50 pages. We hope this report will prove 
helpful in understanding general themes and problems, and ways to better 
meet the health care needs of Boston's residents. The goal of the task force 
was to provide information and ideas that could lead to improvement in the 


quality of health care for all the people in the City of Boston. 
SUMMARY RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.. The Flynn administration, through the Department of Health and 
Hospitals, should intiate and catalyze an effort in 1984 involving all 
of the hospitals and health care centers in the city, Medicaid, and 
Blue Cross, to finance, organize and deliver equitable medical care 
to the uninsured in the City. ‘The implementation of this effort will 


greatly improve the financial stability of the D.H.H. 


2. Women of child-bearing age, infants and children should be targeted 
as a priority high-risk population. The D.H.H. should take the 
leadership in supporting efforts that lead to early intervention in 


Maternal/Child health. 
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The D.H.H. should play a leadership role in the reshaping of 
culturally sensitive and medically appropriate services to the recent 
immigrant gorups coming to Boston—whose origins range from 
Southeast Asia, Central Africa, Central America, the Carribean and 


the Middle East. 


Boston City Hospital needs to be renovated or rebuilt and 
consolidated into one or two buildings at or near the current 
Ambulatory Care Center. Its role should be defined as hospital that 
targets its efforts on a more defined population as part of a system 


of primary and tertiary care providers, 


The D.H.H.'s office of the Medical Director needs to be 
strengthened and redefined as a position accountable soley to the 
D.H.H., the affected neighborhood health centers, and the care 
mission of the Department. This office should have authority to 
determine service need at all levels and to buy only the type and 
amount of training that supports rather than compromises the 


service priorities. 
The D.H.H. needs a substantial management reorganization that 


unambiguously transmits the mission of the department and Boston 


City Hospital to all levels — and establishes 
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8. 


clear lines of authority and accountability. The management of the 
hospital should be completely depoliticized. Competence, 
performance, effectiveness, consistency and fairness in personnel 
practices and policies should be the only determining criteria. The 
involvement of minorities and the lowest wage earners is crucial at 
all levels of decision-making. The Office of the Commisioner, as 
currently defined, should be identified clearly as the Chief 


Executive Office of the D.H.H. 


Some Neighborhood Health Centers may be in need of management 
and medical care development and perhaps restructured if they are 
to be competitive and meet the medical care and public health 
needs of their communities. A management and medical care 
consultant team from the D.H.H. should be made available to the 


Neighborhood Health Centers throughout Boston. 


The D.H.H.'s long term care activities should be Gorisolidated at the 
Mattapan Hospital site with the creation of a multi-level gradient of 
services including congregate housing, a level II nursing home and 
chronic disease hospital beds. In the interim, Long Island Hospital 
should remain open as a facility that cares for level II nursing home 
patients. The long term use of Long Island Hospital requires further 


study. 
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9. 


The City should support and strengthen the leadership direction of 


the D.H.H. in developing community-based care programs. 


e 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Health Care Task Force reviewed existing reports and conducted 


interviews with individuals working for the D.H.H., neighborhood health 


centers, other hospitals, Blue Cross, Medicare, other state agencies as well as 


health care consumers with the purpose of determining: 


l. 


2. 


The current and anticipated needs of the populations in Boston; 

The performances and relevancy of neighborhood health centers and 
other care institutions in the city in meeting the defined needs of 
the residents of Boston; 

The effectiveness of a variety of occupational and environmental 
public health efforts in the city in meeting their objectives; 

The appropriateness and effectiveness of the mission, policies, 
structure, management and medical care organizations of Boston 
City Hospital and Mattapan and Long Island Hospitals in meeting the 


needs of Boston residents. 


The objective of our effort is to formulate clear recommendations as to 


how the Department of Health and Hospitals can best serve the needs of the 


residents of the city. Our conclusions and recommendations are summarized 


below and then presented in greater detail in the narrative that follows. 
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I. ISSUES 


ie Entitlement 


¢ 


The securing of entitlement and equal access to care for Boston's 
uninsured citizens should be the top priority of the Department of Health and 
Hospitals and the top health care priority of the Flynn Administration. The 
social and human costs of inadequate entitlement in a city where there are so 
ne resourees and yet so many people unable to use them cannot be 


rationalized or tolerated any longer. 


The unentitled must not be segregated and cared for by design or default 


solely or predominently in the public sector. 


The number of individuals residing in the city at any point in time who 
lack insurance to pay for medical or hospital costs cannot be stated with 
certainty. What is certain is that this population is considerable, their medical 
costs are high, and the services they receive are inadequate and provided with 
barriers and inefficiencies that may well produce poorer health status 
outcomes—infant mortality, for example, increases in economic circumstances 


where people lose eligibility for insurance. 
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In Boston, it is estimated that between ten and twenty percent of the 
population at any time have no health insurance (50-100,000 people). A recent 
survey of emergency room use in the city (Health Systems Inc.) showed that 
about 17% of visits were made by individuals without insurance (although 
Boston residence was not established). A review of- N.H.C. cost reports 
indicates that the city health centers have between 12 and 63% of their visits 
made by individuals without insurance with a median of 28%. Health center 
populations may not, however, be representative of the population in general 
Finally, recent federal and state welfare entitlement cutbacks probably have 
served to increase the numbers of uninsured individuals in the city with an 
estimated 15,000 individuals losing Medicaid eligibility between 1981 and 1982 


(Boston Community Health Newsletter, Summer 1982). 


Whatever the number is, Boston is assuming the care and financial 
responsibility for this population. In 1982, 60% of the ambulatory billings and 
38% of the in-patient billings at Boston City Hospital were to individuals 
without insurance, accounting for over one-half of the estimated $80,000,000 
citywide cost of the care of the uninsured (Health Systems Inc. Report, 1982). 
Recent cost containment hospital reimbursements legislation (Chapter 372) 
would seem to create further incentives for private hospitals to shift uninsured 
individuals into the public sector—so called "dumping." The extent of this 


problem needs to be documented. 
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Access to care for the uninsured emerged as the salient problem of health 
care delivery in the city system. Approximately 50% of the patient population 
at the division of psychiatry at Boston City Hospital is without medical 
insurance. This poses significant problems for those patients who, in addition 
to their medical problems, have primary mental health diagnosis. Often times 
the Division of Psychiatry has had to fall back on the overburdened 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Health system. Children and adolescents 
among this population, who are in need of psychiatric hospitalization, are 
nearly impossible to place. What results is an overextended use of the 
hospital's psychiatric liaison service with other in-patient services. As a stop 
gap measure this practice may seem reasonable but it is clearly no alternative 


to adequate psychiatric care. 


The City's Office of Addiction Services echoes similar problems. An 
estimated 5,000 to 6,000 visits are made to the Emergency Room at Boston 
City Hospital for medical clearance required to enter detoxification centers or 


recovery homes. One hundred per cent of this population is uninsured. 


In response. to the financial burden placed on Boston City Hospital by the 
uninsured, the city has for the past two years taken advantage of existing 


reimbursement formulas to pass some of this 
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cost on to the state and other third-party payers. Charges have been 
artificially inflated to unprecedented levels to exploit the mechanism that 
enables all hospitals to pass the costs of free care and bad debt onto 


x 


third-party payers. 


In summary, the uninsured exist in substantial numbers. They are cared 
for in an irrational way and for the most part are segregated into the 
municipal sector that has dealt with the burden of their care by "sleight of 
_ hand" cost shifting techniques. The care of the uninsured is costly, with 
responsibilities falling primarily on the residents of Boston, then to the state, 


private and Medicare insurers. 


It is our conviction that the uninsured should receive care in rationally 
organized systems with the same access rights to a variety of resources in 
Boston as those who have entitlement. The continued use of Boston City 
Hospital as the "court of last resort" by the uninsured is simply unfair, 
irrational and destructive in the long run to the mission of the municipal 


hospital. 


The time is now appropriate to pool the revenue expended on the 
uninsured by the city in the form of operating expenses at Boston City 
Hospital, by the state and third-party payers in the form of pass through » 
expenses and by the private hospitals. The goal of this pooling is to guarantee 


entitlement to the uninsured. With 
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entitlement, it is then envisioned that individuals would then be offered a 
variety of managed care systems of health centers, networked with hospitals 
in the city. These networks would provide choice and integrate this population 
into the same systems of care as those with entitlement use. A first step 
toward a system of entitlement for the uninsured is the leadership of the city 
to galvanize all of the relevant institutions and payors into a partnership to 
deal with this issue. A second step is the determination of the numbers of the 
uninsured in the city, who they are, where they are, and where, if anywhere, 
they receive care. A third step would be the identification and/or 
development of the networks of care with which the uninsured with their 
entitlement could enroll In all of these efforts, the municipal 
government—through the Department of Health and Hospitals—has an 


essential catalytic and leadership role. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The municipal government, through the Department of Health and 
Hospitals, should initiate an effort in 1984 that involves all the hospitals and 
health centers in the city, Blue Cross and Medicaid, along with health care 
consumers, to develop a rational mechanism to finance the Organization and 
delivery of medical care to the unentitled. This concept envisions the 
development of managed care systems throughout the city involving health 
centers and hOSpitals in a network arrangement that offers choice and is 


equitable. 
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The City of Boston should advocate the reopening of the Department of 
Public eee Medical Social Section at Boston City Hospital. Often the 
medical and psychiatric problems suffered by the homeless make them eligible 
for Medicaid. Yet these same illnesses impede their ability to apply. The 
Medical Social Section, in operation at Boston City Hospital until November 
30, 1981, provided assistance to patients and staff in getting through the 
welfare maze in order to obtain benefits. 

There must be a system of equitable reimbursement by the state to the 
city for the provision of drug and alcohol rehabilitation services. The 
expansion of existing alcoholism services (detox and recovery home beds for 
women and non-english speaking residents) needs to be addressed 
immediately. The city should collaborate with community and professional 


groups toward implementing this expansion. 
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Ze High Risk Populations: 


In Boston, the highest risk populations in need of specific focus are 
infants, children, women of child-bearing age, new immigrants, frail elderly 
(which will be addressed in a later section), alcoholics, minorities and special 
needs populations. These represent populations that have unmet health care 
needs, high medical care costs and for which there has been an inadequate 


integration of public health with medical care services. 


a. Mothers, Infants and Children 


The foundation for the health of the city lies in successful pregnancy and 
infant outcomes. Positive Care approaches during pregnancy and birth should 
merge with well child care that includes immunization, early diagnosis, 
treatment and education about "well-directed" health behaviors which 


strengthen the entire community. 


The concept of high iS is based upon the notion that there is increased 
likelihood of adverse outcome when the number of certain abnormal variables 
exceeds that found in the general infant or pediatric population. Genetic, 
environmental, gestational neonatal and early infant factors are considered to 
predict which infants are more likely to develop disease or disability. For 


example, a small 
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for gestational age premature infant, weighing 1500 g or less is "at risk" for 
developmental delay. The risk is even greater if the infant suffered from 
hypoxia, infection, seizures or central nervous system bleeding during the 
neonatal period. Psychosocial factors such as maternal drug or alcohol abuse, | 
psychosis or teenage motherhood increase risk for several problems such as 


inappropriate parenting and developmental problems. 


Developmental disability has a major negative impact on adaption to 
school and eventually to employability. All too often, if such problems are not 
attended early (and unfortunately sometimes even if they are) the affected 
individual becomes displaced from the mainstream of society and must be 


supported by public ftnding. 


By targeting populations in the city at greatest risk, we can prioritize use 
of resources. The Department of Health and Hospitals must take leadership in 
linking other community agencies and neighborhood based groups to support 
early interventions in Maternal/Child Health on which the foundation for a 


health community is sustained. 


The State has resources and programs that are well developed and which 
address major deficiencies in Maternal and Child Health Care in the city. The 
majority of accidents from fire and auto, teenage pregnancy, adolescent 


homicide, and premature births happen in the 
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cities. Boston's concentration of population makes it a major focus of much 


funding, but we must establish with the state a new means of reciprocity of 


resources. 


We must also link tasks for addressing identified problems with 


cooperation instead of duplication or lack of utilization of existing solutions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mothers, Infants, and Children should be established as a specific 


high priority population: 


Improve prenatal care for all women in the Cityof Boston and most 


especially to minority women and teenagers; 


Decrease risk factors during prenatal period, such as maternal 
cigarette smoking, drug and alcohol abuse, improve early detection 
of prenatal infection, decrease adolescent pregnancy rates, increase 
the use of antenatal diagnosis for genetically transmitted disease, 


ete; 


Within the parameters of existing laws the ability to pay should not 


the 
be determining factor in whether a woman received an abortion; 


Decrease the number of births receiving inadequate or intermediate 


prenatal care in the City of Boston, but most 
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particularly to neighborhoods where these numbers are even higher 


than those for the City of Boston as a whole; 


Increase funding for programs that include multi-discipline teams 
for the detection of sensory, language and motor disabilities. These 
teams are particularly important for the age group of preschoolers 
2-5 years old. Similarly, school age children who are eligible to 
receive special services because of sensory, motor or developmental 
disabilities should have assessments and diagnosis coordinated 
among school, home and primary providers; the D.H.H. should take 


leadership in implementation of State Law 766; 


Support therapeutic programs for infants and toddler diagnosed with 


sensory, language, motor or other disabilities; 


The city, under the new administration, must take an aggressive 
view of cooperation with the State of Massachusetts in matters of 


Public Health concern and resources. 
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b. Stress Related [lness: 


We would like to draw attention to this category of public health concern 


with the greatest sense of urgency. ¢ 


There are a set of problems related to the pressure of urban life on groups 
who do not have the resources, both economic and social, to adjust and 
prosper. Alcoholism is particularly important as deaths from liver Rannee and 
cirrhosis of he liver are nearly 75% higher for Boston residents than for the 


state as a whole. 


A review of the needs of special population groups (i.e. Hispancis, gays 
and lesbians, women, blacks and Asians) reveals minimal availability of 
resources for alcoholic women in terms of detoxification and recovery home 
beds. Even more appalling is the virtual lack of services for non-english 
speaking residents with the problem of alcoholism ranging from counseling 
staff at detoxification centers to culturaly specific residential treatment. 
This problem of availability and accessibility are symptomatic of the overall 
failure to address the needs of the special population groups within the Boston 


mental health field. 
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For instance, the city should give its full support to the efforts of the Casa 
Esperanza Project, a group of Hispanic providers which has been meeting to 
establish the first bilingual, bicultural recovery home for Hispanics in the 
Boston area. The city should work with other special population groups in the 


exploration of their mental health and substance abuse needs. 


Other problems include drug abuse, accidents, homicide, and suicide. 
These are particularly important causes of illness in adolescents and young 
adults. As such, they impact negatively not only on the individuals involved, 


but also on the health of the future of the city. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
1 Assessment of alcohol and drug abuse problems as well as other 
psycho/social problems among city employees. Collaboration with 
unions and supervisory personnel will be crucial in the development 
of Employee Assistance Programs designed to meet the needs of 


individual departments. 


Be Education and training of Department of Health and Hospital 
medical, nursing, and ancillary staff on the problem of alcohol and 
drug abuse so that patients treated in any of its facilities are 


referred for appropriate assessment and treatment. 
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Cc. Homeless: 

Although efforts have been made by several groups to estimate the 
number of homeless in Boston, it remains impossible to determine a figure 
(United Community Planning Corporation report Homelessness: Organizing a 
Community Response and report of the Homeless Commission, October 
Project: Seeing the Obvious Problem). However, shelter reports indicating an 
overflowing utilization rate on any given night provide concrete evidence of 


the magnitude of the problem. 


The issue of homelessness must be addressed on two levels. There must 
be immediate attention paid to strengthen the survival services network 
already in existence. This network provides for the basic needs of shelter and 
food. Services must be expanded to address the various medical, psychiatric 
and socioeconomic problems most often identified as the root causes of 
homelessness. It is hoped that this dual approach would enable homeless 


persons to achieve a level of reasonable self-sufficiency. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Support expansion of social services designed to reverse the pattern of 


homelessness; 
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The City should give careful consideration to the recommendations of the 


Governor's Special Sub-Committee on Health Care for the Homeless. 


e 


Ge New Immigrant Groups: 


The composition of Boston's Asian and Hispanic and Carribean origin 
population has changed dramatically and rapidly in the past three years. While 
each of these groups are very different nehennt and self-established priorities, 
The Department must respond with leadership and planning to the 
growing number of recent immigrants who are joining the poor and near poor 


populations without cash, savings, health insurance or Medicaid. 


In addition, many recent immigrants need special help from advocates, 
translators and health educators to negotiate the advanced and 
complex health system of Boston. The results of a recent nutrition survey 
carried out by the Massachusetts Department of Public Health found 15.7% of 
Southeast Asian Children were the victims of stunted growth, and 11.8% were 
nutritionally wasted. This dramatic evidence within one major refugee group 


provides frightening proof of what is at stake. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


if The D.H.H. should play a leadership role in the city government's 
delivery of culturally sensitive and appropriate services to residents of Boston, 
residents with origins as wide ranging as Southeast Asia, Central Africa, South 
and Central America, the Carribean and the Middle East. Special emphasis 
should be placed on the expansion of translation services in all areas of the 


oe tintic 


e. Women: 


The special needs an concerns of women have been addressed in the 
Report of the Women's Commission Task Foree. We believe that the D.H.H. 
can improve its delivery of health care services by respecting and 
implementing the understanding that women of all colors, classes and ages 


constitute a high risk population in our society. 
G Handicapped: 
The special concerns and issues of access and entitlement of Disabled 


Residents of Boston has been addressed in depth by the Subcommittee on 


Handicapped Affairs of the Community and Social Services Task Force. 
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3. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HOSPITALS 


The Department of Health and Hospitals is an immense institution with an 
annual operating budget of 106 million dollars and employs approximately 
4,000 individuals. It is a complex medical care system that manages a varied 
array of medical and socio-humanistic problems through its major divisions, 
consisting of the Neighborhood Health Centers, Boston City’ Hospital that 
includes an Ambulatory Care Center and Emergency Medical Services, and 
Chronic Disease Hospitals. The department also a administers a health 


department that oversees community health and preventive programs. 


This department is dedicated to providing the necessary services to the 
residents of Boston, and although to an extent is meeting this obligation, there 
are some major issues that must be addressed. Some of the problematic 
situations that incorporates these issues are its fiscal viability, organizational 
structure, declining utilization, physical plant, personnel practices, Board of 
Trustees, and community involvement. The following section will detail these 
specific issues and their impact upon the mission, goals, and objectives of the 
department of health and hospitals' major components. There is also a 
presentation of some recommendations that we feel suggest possible 


resolutions of those issues. 


An analysis of the D.H.& H's work in health promotion and disease 


prevention is the last part of this section. 
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a. Boston City Hospital 


Between 1966 and the last few years, Boston City Hospital has 
dramatically contracted from a 1,200 bed to a 400 bed facility, from an 
emergency room that saw 168,000 visits to one that had 87,000, from an 
out-patient department that had 364,000 visits to 160,000 visits, and finally to 
a hospital that had 27% of Boston's residents hospitalized there to one having 
15%. All of this occurred in the context of increased enfranchisement of 
Boston's population with Medicare and Medicaid and the shifting of a 
considerable portion of the city's ambulatory care to Neighborhood Health 
Centers. When these facts are combined with the reality that the most 
successful Neighborhood Health Centers previously in the Health and 
Hospital's system have developed relationships with one or more private 
hospitals and that 60% of the out-patients and nearly 40% of the in-patient 
billings at the hospital are for patients without insurance, the inescapable 
conclusion is that the hospital is increasingly irrelevant to people, physicians, 
and health centers with choices, and increasing exists as the last resort for 


those without options. 


Boston City Hospital has thus become increasingly unattractive to the 


residents of the city with the ability to make choices and the 
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more developed neighborhood heaith centers. It has become dissociated from 
a number of community based systems of care and has become increasingly the 
institution of the uninsured and disenfranchised. It is compromised by a 
management structure that blurs authority, inhibits accountability, provides 
few rewards for performance, and promotes duplication, inefficiency and the 
proliferation of conflicting interpretations of the hospital mission. It has been 
severely compromised by altogether too much politics in the selection of 


personnel and the elaboration of policy. 


Since 1973, the Health and Hospitals Department has depended on Boston 
University's School of Medicine to provide both the service (usually in the 
context of training) and determine the care priorities of the hospital. While 
being technically excellent by any criteria, service priorities (with some 


exceptions) have been compromised by training priorities. 


Boston City Hospital's organization lacks an accountable medical care 
voice to counterbalance academic interests. This counterbalance is necessary 
to shape medical care service and integrate training in accordance with, and 


not in opposition to, the mission of the hospital. 


The Office of the Medical Director of D.H.H. needs to be strengthed and 


redefined as a position accountable solely to the 
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Health and Hospitals Department, the affiliated Neighborhood Health Centers 
and the care mission of the hospital. This office should have management and 
budgetary authority to determine service needs at all levels and to buy only 
the type and quantity of training that supports rather than compromises the 


service priorities. 


The identified problems of the inefficient organizational structure, 
inconsistent policies, and politicization of the Department of Health and 
Hospitals have been inherent in the institution and have been present 


throughout its recent history. 


The current Commissioner of the Department, in his brief tenure, much of 
which has been in conflict with a politicized administration, cannot be viewed 


as being responsible for these problems. 


The Mayor should give clear support to the Office of the Commissioner as 


the Chief Executive Officer of the Department. 


Within a larger framework of the involvement of all the institutions in the 
City in the care of the enirennen! Boston City Hospital should be defined more 
clearly as the hospital that targets its efforts on a more defined population as 
part of a system of primary and tertiary care providers. In this context, the 


task force concluded that substantial changes in management, medical care 
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structure, organization and physical plant are needed. Before these changes 
can come about, however, crucial short-term issues require attention. The 
analysis took the form of a broad over-view as well as an in-depth review of 
all of the components of the Health and’ Hospitals Department. On the basis 


of this review, the following are the important issues that need addressing: 


Financial Viability—perhaps the most critical issue that will ultimately 
determine the level and intensity of the city's commitment to the provision of 
services to the medically indigent. Unless the issues of third party medicaid 
overpayment, the inadequacy of reimbursement from the commercial insurers 
and the cap that Blue Cross and other insurers place on the bad debt accrued 
by Boston City Hospital are dealt with, the hospital will face mounting deficits 


in the year ahead. 


It is recommended that a task foree or committee _ involving 
representatives of the state, federal government and the City be immediately 
established to review Chapter 372 as it relates to the care of the uninsured at 
Boston City Hospital and explore modifications that would assure adequate 
reimbursement for the care of the uninsured. It is also recommended that this 
committee determine modification that would lead to new and more 


appropriate reimbursement practices. 
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Physical Plant—The in-patient facility at Boston City Hospital is 


antiquated, inefficient and clearly inadequate to provide the comfort and 


dignity 


patients deserve. Working conditions are poor, with significant 


numbers of health and safety violations: Furthermore, it reinforces a variety 


of negative attitudes that many residents of Boston and neighborhood health 


center physicians have about the hospital. 


The physical plant is physically decentralized and the three separate 


hospitals are old and in need of extensive rehabilitation and modernization. 


It is the consensus of the task force that: 


ae 


b. 


Boston City Hospital needs either extensive renovation and/or a new 
building for in-patient services. The new building could be either a 


separate facility or an addition to the Ambulatory Care Center; 
The remaining buildings at Boston City Hospital should be 
eonsolidated into fewer buildings with extensive renovation, to 


improve the dignity of patients and the efficiency of operation; 


Facilitate plans to move Central Sterile and Central Equipment Pool 


because of outstanding health violations, 
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Whether the facility is renovated or rebuilt would depend on economic 
factors. 

‘ 

Personnel—The personnel system as a whole is insensitive to minorities 
and those who are the paid the least (these two groups overlap significantly) 
and lacks a central process to deal effectively with the issues of racial 
discrimination and minority and low-wage earner input into’ the 


decision-making processes. 
There are major morale and performance problems in the department, as 
well as at Boston City Hospital which may be attributed to any or all of the 


following: 


ry Limited oppportunity for advancement within the system, especially 


for minorities, women and poorest paid workers; 


2s An informalized promotion system that often appears to be based on 


a "buddy system" or "old boy network"; 
3 Some areas are understaffed while others are overstaffed; 


4, Unequal pay for equal work and unequal pay for comparable work 


throughout the system; 
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De An ineffective and inadequate internal training program; 


6. Vague or irrelevant job requirements for job openings or descriptions; 


*e 


{ts Misuse or abuse of allocated sick time; 


8. Complications arising from the grievance procedures which curtails 


disciplinary action by supervisors; 
ae A lack of meaningful participation by minorities within the system; 


10. A lack of job security due to the fact that 70% of the workers at 
B.C.H. are provisional employees and do not have civil service or 


union protection. 
To address the following issues we recommend the following: 


ita Establish a committee to address affirmative action issues as well 


as the issues of decision-making roles and participation; 


/ 


de Enforce a promotion system that rewards competence and 


performance, rather than the buddy or old boy system; 


Syke! 


aN 


Establish a management engineering division to address staffing 


patterns; 


Declare and enforce equal pay for equal work as an official policy, 
monitor such a policy, and begin an examination of equal pay for 


comparable work. 


Review the Training and Development Office to meet current and 


future needs of Health and Hospitals Department employees; 


In conjunction with recommendation #3, establish clear job 


descriptions and requirements; 

Establish closer monitoring of sick time use; 

Review existing contracts between management and labor to 
promote workable agreements on the grievance procedure, and brief 
both sides to eliminate some of the misunderstanding about the 


proper process; 


Use of the committee suggested in recommendation #1. 
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10. Provisional employees should have the security protection union and 
civil service workers are entitled to, and non-renewal should not be 


used as a way to bypass contractual procedures. 


Contracting Out: 


There has been a proliferation of contracts of all kinds, but service 
contracts are a particular concern to D.H.H. employees. In 1978, there were 
under 100, now there are 236. Contract awards should consider whether 
workers will be city residents, union workers, and whether the vendor is an 
affirmative action employer. The contract awards have led to a trend toward 
non-Civil Service and non-Union workers. Money may be saved in the short 
run with contracting out, but it is imperative to analyze the long range 
financial implications of this practice. Two examples: When security in the 
South Block was contracted out, residents there (many of whom work at 
B.C.H.) reported many more safety problems; B.C.H. carpenters built 
excellent tables for computer terminals in Biochemistry, but contractors build 
shoddy ones for the same purpose in Radiology. Municipal Unions oppose 
contracting out, and it will be major issue in the next set of contract 


negotiations. 


Contracting Out of Management Services: 


Contracting out of management services is also a major issue. It can be 
argued that this contracting out results‘in greater expense to the city in the 
long run, and that it results in a decline in the quality of service and quality of 
work life for city workers. Companies are in their business to make a profit? 
the D.H.H. is performing a service. One example of the effects of contracting 
out: Since Quincy City Hospital was taken over by a private management 
company, more Quincy patients have been dumped onto B.C.H.. One 
immediate issue: D.H.H. is currently in the process of contracting out the 
housekeeping management services at B.C.H.. An immediate re-evaluation of 
this contracting out process, with emphasis on the possible morale 


implications—both positive and negative—is recommended. 


Board of Trustees—The Board of Trustees of the Health and Hospitals 
Department should be comprised of trustees for the people of the city and not 
for special, narrow or political interests. To accomplish this goal the task 


force feels: 


1. The Board must be more representative of the various stakeholders 
who are affected by the policies and programs of the Health and 
Hospitals Department, i.e. consumer advocates, neighborhood health 


centers, health care unions, 
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health professionals, community organizations, Health and Hospitals 


facility users, etc.; 


2. Actions and decisions by the Board of Trustees should be made truly 
public,i.e. publicized meetings and making minutes of meetings 


available to the public as quickly as possible? 


3. Appointments of board members should be made with meaningful 
consultation with the stakeholders of the Health and Hospitals 


a 


Department. 


Organizational Structure—The decentralized hierarchical structure now in 
place limits the system's ability to address most of the major issues and 
problems confronting Health and Hospitals Department as a whole, as well as 


its major components. 
There should be a management reorganization that unambiguously 
transmits the mission of the hospital (and its role in the overall department) to 


all levels and establishes clear lines of authority and accountability. 


Departmental operations in D.H.H. are made difficult due to an 


inefficient and inflexible contracting process. The $2,000 limit on 
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purchasing without a contract is too low, and managers need more flexibility 


with regard to their budgets. 


Although capital equipment fundS are very limited and supposedly 
accessible only through application to the capital equipment committee, there 
seems to be substantial amounts of capital equipment money, access to which 


is controlled by Administrative services. 


The task foree recommends: Handling of capital equipment funds must be 
visible. Forecasting of essental equipment must be done at the beginning of 


each year. 


The nursing department functions in isolation with too much independence 


from the rest of the hospital and the nursing budget is fragmented. 


The task force recommends: Integrate nursing planning with other 
departments and consolidate the nursing budget to facilitate decision making. 


 * 
aa 


The management of the hospital should be completely depoliticized. 
Competence, performance and effectiveness of policy with respect to the 


overall mission of the hospital should be the only determining criteria. 
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There is inadequate interdepartmental communication resulting in lack of 


coordination of parallel and overlapping services. A repeated theme in 
discussions with area managers was the lack of systematic interdepartmental 
planning for services. This results in some duplication of services. 

An example of this exists 
in the area of mental health which involves Social Service, Psychiatric, 
Nursing, Psuchology and Psychiatry, and where there is often confusion about 
whom to consult. The Nursing and Fiscal Departments were particularly 
singled out by a number of individuals as departments that fail to work with 
others in the planning and organization of services. Within their own sphere 
some feel that they may do well while others believe there is a lack of 


willingness to interact with other departments. 


The task force recommends: The managerial system must be organized so 
as to allow for more interdepartmental planning of services, application for 
funding, ete. Departments that have been particularly resistant to this should 


be closely monitored around this issue. 


The Social Service Department is outdated in its views of the role of 
social workers in the service system and is inadequately staffed to provide 
appropriate services. The Social Service Department has been significantly 


reduced in size over the past five 
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years. This is primarily the result of an antiquated perception of social 
workers as discharge facilitators. As a result of reduction in the average 
hospital stay (a result of multiple factors) it has been perceived that the 
number of social workers required in the system could be reduced. This denies 
the role of social workers as advocates and counselors for the users of D.H.H. 


facilities, particularly BCH. 


The task foree recommends: A reassessment of the role of Social 
Services in the D.H.H. health care system should be undertaken. This study 
should focus on the role of social workers, the organization of the department, 
and eyarrine: needs. Fresh ideas and new leadership in this area may be 


required in this organizational process. 


It is beyond the scope of this task force to specifically reeommend the 
reorganization the Health and Hospitals Department or any of its components. 
The following alternatives may, however, meet the goal of streamlining the 


organization. 


I. Restructure the administrative or management level that directly 
oversees the day to day operation of Health and Hospitals and its 
components. This level should report to the Commissioner, who is 


the Chief Executive Officer of the Department; 
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Fill the Hospital Director position, and structure the position so the 
individual reports directly to the Commissioner. The individual 
would be responsible for the ‘day to day operation of Boston City 


Hospital; 


Re-allign the current chain of command so that the Deputy 
Commissioners and Assistant Deputy Commissioners have 


responsibilities and duties that reflect their titles; 


Review all of the current area managers and the operation of their 


divisions to determine the quality and relevance of those areas. 


Community Involvement—In order to encourage and welcome 


participation from all stakeholders in the Health and Hospitals Department 


community, the task force feels: 


l. 


Meaningful relationships with community organizations should be 
established that would enable the Health and Hospitals Department 
to share common programs, policies, ideas and goals with all of the 
diverse organizations and institutions that relate to the Health and 


Hospitals Department and its components; 
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Ze Increase promotion and marketing of Boston City Hospital services 
in neighborhood health centers 'and communities; 
3. Allow Community Health Providers to play a greater role in 


management and planning of services at Boston City Hospital. 


There are literally hundreds of specifie issues that must be addressed 
during any analysis or reorganization of the Health and Hospitals Department 
and/or any of its components. Many of these issues are discussed (with 
recommendations for possible alternatives and solutions) in the Supplementary 


Reading Book to be published. Some of those issues include: 


fo) Medicaid/Medicare payments and possible Boston City Hospital debts 


fe) Co mmercial Insurance Companies’ debt to Boston City Hospital 

fo) Union wage increases and their significance 

O Capital included with debt leases with operating budget and trustees 
funds 


fe) Blue Cross bad debt limit effective 10/1/84 


Oo Finance of Patient Registration System 
fe) Fiscal outcome of charge reductions 

fe) Deficiencies of billing system 

fo) Lack of training/development for staff 
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Oo Isolated job audits for Boston City Hospital, Long Island and 


Mattapan 
fo) Deficiencies of Personnel Review Committee 
fe) Importance of early start to all union negotiations 
fe) Poor working conditions 


fe) Antiquated Medical Record Department 


Ambulatory Care Center: 


The Ambulatory Care center offers a variety of outpatient services 
to Boston residents, in addition to primary and specialty clinics in medicine, 
surgery, obstetrics/gynecology, pediatrics and psychiatry.the ACC also 
participates in active clinical programs in tuberculosis and venereal disease 
control, alcoholism, lead paint poisoning, child abuse prevention and 
treatment, Peide eell anemia, and a variety of ambulatory services for 
adolescents and high-risk mothers and infants. The ACC also provided 10,361 


visits to City employees at the ACC and Boston City Hall. 


Special programs for Boston's elderly include Bright Eyes and Sound 
Sereen, free screening programs for vision and hearing, and free flue shots, as 


well as a wide variety of medical and surgical specialty clinics for health 


‘problems which particularly affect the elderly, such as arthritis, cardiology, 


oncology and podiatry clinics. 
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The ACC should be part of a continum of in-patient, emergency, 
long-term care and community services provided by the Department of Health 
and Hospitals.Affiliated neighborhood health centers may refer patients to the 


ACC's specialty and ancillary services. 
The following are task force recommendations for the ACC: 
A Improve ACC & Boston City Hospital fiscal viability/stability; 
particpation and evaluation of the new registration system, with 
special emphasis on issues of confidentiality and impact on D.H.H. 


staff including redesign of billing forms and process; 


2. Change the ACC rate structure so as to be more comparable and 


thus more competitive in pricing structure to other Boston hospitals; 


3. Relate: revenue better to expenses so as to improve decision-making 


about appropriate clinie expansion, service or program additions; 
4, Complete renovation of and open Ambulatory Surgery; 


De Expand preventive dental programs. 
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6. Complete management reorganization of ACC so as to a) improve 
patient care coordination and b) assist in improving ACC's 


responsiveness to referring MDs/NHCs/; 


(€ Evaluate need for feasibility of selected program expansion (e.g. 
nursing home primary care program, dental pre-paid program for 


employees, expansion of Worksite Hypertension program.); 


8. Strengthen staff phsyician accountability through available B.U. 


eontract mechanisms or innovative arrangements. 


Cc. Emergency Services: 


Emergency Department—Boston City Hospital maintains a full-service 
Emergency Department which is open around-the-clock every day. The BCH 
Emergency Room is among the busiest emergency medical centers in the City 
of Boston and provides a full range of medical, surgical, obstertrical, nursing, 
and ancillary health services capable of providing the highest quality of care 


for any life-threatening illness or injury. 


The Emergency Department consists of two completely equipped trauma 
rooms immediately adjacent to the ambulance entrance, acute illness and 
non-acute illness examination rooms, and an area for treatment of orthopedic 
injuries. A fully equipped x-ray service is located directly above the 


Emergency Department. 


Pediatric patients are cared for and treated in the Pediatric Emergency 
Department known as the Pedi-Walk-In (PWI). The PWI is located in the 
separate Pediatric building. The physicians and nurses in the PWI are 


specialists in the are of pediatric emergencies. 


Ambulance Service—State Ambulance Regulations require ambulance 
vehicles to be housed in heated garages as a condition of relicensure. Staffing 
is at minimum level causing approximately 20% of emergency responses to be 
turned over to private companies. In addition, state regulations require 24 
hour Advanced Life Support (ALS) coverage by November 1984. Community 
Awareness and Public Relations are totally lacking regarding Emergency 


Medical Services in the City of Boston. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 


D The City of Boston must make a serious effort to acquire 
Ambulance Satellites. These efforts may include: 

A. Possibility of "linkage" agreement between downtown 
developers and community based neighborhood Ambulance 
Satellites. 

B. Possibility of new City ordinance requiring | and new 
construction of city buildings to also consider the feasibility of 
incorporating space for neighborhood Ambulance Satellites, 

C. Explore the possibility of having some of the many tax free 
institutions donate a facility or space for EMS Ambulance 


Satellites as a "give back" to the City for other City servicess 
23 Evaluate the desirability of increase staffing and supervision of EMS 
personnel. Anticipate the upcoming November deadline for 24 hour ALS 


coverage and make appropriate steps to assure smooth transition, 


3e D.H.H. should promote and publicize the many worthwhile activities 


of the EMS to the residents of the City of Boston} 


4. Evaluate the reinstitution of the Public Education segment of the 


EMS Training Division using Trustees' funds as was past practice. 
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d. Neighborhood Health Centers 


Neighborhood Health Centers, in great part due to the efforts of the 
Health and Hospitals Department, have béen remarkably successful in providing 
aeeess to care and in meeting many of the unmet care needs of the city's 
residents. However, many health centers are in need of management and 
medical care developmemt and perhaps restructuring or consolidation if they 
are to be competitive and meet the medical care and public health needs of 


their communities. 


The City of Boston, through Health and Hospitals Department, has been 
financially and philosophically supportive of community health centers for the 
past 20 years. The health centers have been essentially successful in providing 
good quality primary health care in neighborhoods without private doctors. 
The health centers’ future are in jeopardy in this time of high costs and few 
resources. The first issue for the Neighborhood Health Centers is: Are they 


accessible to all populations? 


Entitlement for all near poor and poor individuals impacts access. How 
well managed are the health centers? Efficiency and cost per patient visit are 
ways of avaluating a program. Health care is presently in a competitive 
environment and a neighborhood health center needs to be able to respond to 
that environment by enlarging its scope, possibley by running its own 
"sugi-centers" as adjuncts to the health center. Many health centers have and 


are considering giving up their independent license so they may bill at 
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a higher rate under a hospital's auspices. In this era of scarce resources, 


however, these very hospitals may also become adversaries. 


There is also the question of the health centers' capability in responding 
to the needs of medically fragile high risk population. Are they in a position 
to expand programs to meet the needs of home-bound and nursing home 


patients? 


Entitlement and access are also key themes of focus. Presently, health 
centers are bearing the costs of poor and near poor individuals and frequently 
have had to increase minimum payments and refuse all but emergency care in 
order to remain viable. Health centers have relied heavily on federal funaing 
and the services of National Health Corps personnel to subsidize the system. 
Both of these sources of stbeiay are being cut back. Entitlement, seen in this 
context, must be expanded and defended, but must be shared citywide, and 


with third-party reimbursors. 


There is great disparity among health centers with regard to actual costs: 
administrative, labor, social services, medical provider encounters, ete. The 
costs of seeing one patient for one visit ranges from $29.00 to $45.00. A few 
of the health centers have already established home care programs, 
participated in senior housing programs and bought their own nursing homes. 


It is clear that only a few health centers are economically or medically able to 
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respond to such a degree of need. If costs are to be held down, it is imperative 
that all health centers be in a position to respond in a sophisticated way in 


their own communities. 


A set of minimum standards with medical and ecomomie compone nts 
must be agreed upon as a way for the city to evaluate the quality and cost 
effectiveness of the care being delivered. This set of standards is important in 
assessing the best use of city dollars as well as a vehicle to affect any 


problems found in a particular health center. 


We recommend the creation of a management/medical consultant team 
within the Health and Hospitals Department to be available to the 
neighborhood health centers throughout Boston. 


~ 


The creation of a set of minimum standards with medical and economic 
components could be used both as a resource and problem-sclving strategy by 
Neighborhood Health Centers. These standards would also create a structure 
to help the NHC's plan for their own futures, using the substantial resources of 
Health and Hospitals. The utilization of a neighborhood-specifie approach 
would make delivery more cost efficient and effective, improve 
communication among health programs, improve continuity and quality of 
care, and improve operational efficiency. This approach would also encourage 
new initiatives by neighborhood health centers based on the needs of the 


specific area's population. 
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e. Chronic Disease Hospitals 


The chronie disease hospitals are in desperate need of a new and more 
relevant mission. As currently configured, they are grossly underutilized with 
appropriate chronic disease level patients; a situation that can only worsen 
with increasingly tight state definitions of aerate disease level care and the 
diminshing pool of elderly patients that Boston City Hospital—the predominant 
referral service—serves. In past years, despite some reduction in size of both 
hospitals, occupancy has been nearly 100%. There were large numbers of 
patients circulating through Boston City Hospital in need of heavy level two 
nursing ae beds and these patients were usually sent to the two chronic 
hospitals. There were relatively few certification requirements, and full 
chronic care level reimbursement was received, despite the fact that 
substantial numbers of patients really did not require a chronic disease 


hospital level of care. 


With an excess of demand (even if the referred patients were often at an 
inappropriate level) and with adequate and uncontested reimbursement, the 
chronic hospitals had little problem in maintaining occupancy, fiscal viability 
and its very important function of providing jobs at all levels. In this limate, 
therefore, it is easy to see why the attempts to close Long Island Hospital in 


1974 & 1976 were poorly conceived and doomed to fail. 


a1 


Because Massachusetts has a clear excess of chronic disease hospital 
beds—nearly 50% of all the Chronic Disease Hospital beds in the U.S. are in 
Massachusetts—paid for sanity through Medicaid, the last state 
administration Harrecnuignten and enforce eligibility requirements through a 
variety of mechanisms. Simultaneously, in Boston, large numbers of frail 
elderly living at home or in nursing homes became enfranchised in innovated 
home care a) nursing home care programs that were in part developed 
through the Health and Hospitals Department. These latter developments, as 
well as others, served to reduce the pool of elderly coming through Boston 
City Hospitaldramatically shrinking further the referral ase to the chronic 


disease hospitals. 


In summary, current state policy and a reduced referral base have rapidly 
put Mattapan Long Island Hospitals into competition with one another for the 


scarce appropriate chronic disease level patient. 


Currently the 445 licensed chronie disease beds at Mattapan and Long 
Islands Hospitals are only filled with 300 patients. Of these, only 160 are 
certified as legitimately being in need of chronic disease care. Ahead looms 
increased occupancy penalties, decreasing reimbursements for inappropriate 


level patients and mounting deficits. 
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When looked at from the perspective of need, Boston's frail elderly 
population simply does not need the fixed number of rigidly defined chronic 
disease beds that are present at these hospitals. Rather, what is needed is a 
gradient of long term care in a mix ranging from home care (in place and in 
need of expansion), day care, congregate housing arrangements (as an 
alternative to some level 3 and 4 nursing home placements and in very snort 
supply in the city) and level 2 skilled nursing facility beds in addition to 


smaller numbers of chronic disease hospital beds. 


Therefore, it seems essential to consolidate and reshape the Health and 
Hospitals Department long term care activities at the Mattapan Hospital site 
with the creation of a gradient of service in accord with need. This should 
include the specifies just listed. The site of Mattapan is able to be adapted to 
this expanded scope of services and more importantly, it is geographically able 
to be linked with expanding community based home care and nursing home 
care programs. It is also easily accessible by families (essential for continued 
family involvement) and close to the areas of the city where the most of the 
elderly live. Admittedly this is an ambitious undertaking on behalf of the 
city's frail elderly citizens—but it is an effort that is both rational and 
necessary’ in the interest of care, costs and the desire to maintain staffing 


levels. 
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As for Long Island Hospital, in the immediate future it should be used as a 
facility to care for heavy level II equivalent nursing home patients, and its 
long term use should be studied further. 

suthi a aeveiseriene at Mattapan is in conjuction with Boston's unique 
community based systems of care for the elderly and offer opportunities for 
the first time to address the most pressing state and federal problems relating 
to financing the care of the frail aidariy? Currently, one-half of the state's 
Medicaid budget supports a relatively small number of elderly individuals in 
nursing homes and chronie disease hospitals. These elderly often recieve the 
wrong mix of service at the wrong time. Similarly, federal Medicare einenses 
are increasing at the rate of 17% per year and in Boston are 72% above the 
national average. In Boston, as elsewhere, there is littel ability for the frail 
elderly to substitute less costly, more appropriate and less intensive care. 
Chronic disease hospitals are used for individuals requiring skilled nursing 
home care. Nursing homes are used for some individuals who could function in 
a shared living arrangement. Most importantly, acute hospitals are used for an 


entire spectrum of problems better handled elsewhere. 
Through the Health and Hospitals Department and involving a 


restructured Mattapan Hospital site with a pooling of Medicare and Medicaid 


funds, there is now a unique opportunity in Boston to 
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create a publically accountable, cost-effective system of long term care that 
can rationalize and humanize care with substantial cost savings. This is an 
important step towards the crucial objective of developing a close partnership 
between Boston and the state and federal governments that could realize 


substantial benefits to all. 


te Long Term Care: 


There have been some attempts to meet the needs of the highest risk 
population, the elderly. The homebound and nursing home elderly is the most 
medically frail and uses the most medical care dollars for their health care 
needs. se stated earlier, Boston City Hospital is no longer the poostal where 
the frail elderly population is going. They have moved out of the South End, 
Dorchester and Roxbury into Roslindale, Hyde Park and West Roxbury. 
Neighborhood health centers have to be able to respand ta the remaining 
elderly in a good continuity-of-care ea They must Atoms all the 
components of their care in a cost effective quality health care way. We 
recommend a team approach of doctors and physician assistant/nurse 
practitioner, to provide the personnel intensive care needed while also serving 
medical care dollars by reducing hospital days. Using physician assistants and 
nurse practitioners may also defray costs if at some point pre paid health care 


of this population becomes possible. 
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Finally, the Health and Hospitals should develop a partnership 
arrangement with Medicaid and Medicare by catalyzing the refinancing and 
restrictions of long term care in the city as part of an overall financial 


arrangement that benefits the city, state and federal governments. 


4, HEALTH PROMOTION AND DISEASE PREVENTION 


Occupational and environmental health prevention programs have not 
been coherently organized within the D.H.H. and require considerably greater 
attention and focus. It is widely accepted that social and environmental 
causes of disease are among the most important and complex concerns of 


publie health practice. 


Factor s such as exposure to toxic substances in the air, water or at the 
workplace combined with the adverse health effects of poor sanitation, 
inadequate housing and substandard nutrition should be at the core of the City 


of Boston's program for health. 


a. Community Health Programs: 


The mandate of D.H.H. to protect and promote the health of Boston's 
citizens has been understood in an increasingly creative effective manner over 
the past 15 years. The D.H.H. community health services division's own goals 


are reflected in the January 
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1984 review of the department. This review demonstrates a Division of the 


D.H.H. coming into its own in terms of confidence and strategy. 


The department has supported, and in many cases developed, innovative 
programs and eaves in bi-lingual services, adolescent health, home care, 
hospice services, dental care, infectious disease surveillance and control. In 
the case of lead paint poison, a well run and extremely effective program was 
victimized by financial constraints, emphasizing the need for cooperation 
among state, local and private sources. In the case of Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS), the Department had the foresight to introduce an 
active surveillance system, a city-wide. research symposium, and an 


information hot line. Since this is a "new" health problem, new health 


resources must be developed to meet it. 


The present era of cutbacks due to increasing constraints on fiscal 
resources creates a "moment of opportunity" for the more cost-effective and 
potentially more broad based programs of preventive health services, 
community base ede, community based health planning and environmental 


epidemiology. 
RECOMMENDATION: 


Support and strengthen the leadership direction of the D.H.H. in 


developing community based health care programs. 
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b. Environmental Affairs: 


The proliferation of toxic substances in Boston's occupational settings, air 
and soil has far-reaching implications for the publiets health. The OEA should 
expand its linkages to community residents and local industries as well as 
professionals in environmental health. The prevention of illness through 
monitoring and control of environmental hazards should become a key 


component of any cost control strategy within D.H.H. 
RECOMMENDATION: 


The Office of Environmental Affairs(OEA) within the D.H.H. should have 


more visibility and emphasis. 
C. Accident Prevention: 


Accidental injuries are the leading cause of childhood mortality and 


disability and its reduction should be a major goal in preventive health care. 
Morbidity: The number of injuries out of 10,000 children per year was Be didiin 


One out of every five children will experience an injury severe enough to 


require medical attention. 
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Vehicular injuries: Elementary school children have the greatest risk of being 
injured in pedestrian accident. Pedal eycle accidents are most frequent in - 
elementary school children. Teenagers have the highest rate of motor vehicle 
occupant injuries. Young children are at greatest risk for the following injury 
types: burns, ea eon ees foreign body, choking and drowning. Preschool 


children have the highest incidence of burn injuries, 72 per 10,000. 


Poisoning rate is highest among preschoolers and also in teenagers associated 
with aleohol and drug abuse. Non sport related falls are also higher in the © 


preschool age group. 


Mortality: Recent data collected by the Emergency Services Department at 
Boston's Children's Hospital available in the near future indicates that the two 
main causes of death for the age group 3 - 14 years old in the City of Boston 


are fires and flames and motor vehicular injuries of pedestrian type. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 


i To work cooperatively with the Massachusetts State Department of 
Public Health which has already made great progress in the areas of 


poisoning control, child automobile restrain and injury surveillance; 
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To develop models of community based injury prevention programs 
and to investigate the effectiveness of multiple strategies in 


decreasing injuries to infants, children, adolescents; 


On January 4, 1982, Massachusetts became the 9th state in the 
nation to enact a law to eliminate vehicle accidents as one of the 
main killers of children. The Massachusetts Child Passenger Safety 
Law requires all children up to 5 years of age, to be restrained while 


riding in motor vehicles. 


It is therefore recommended that the law be enforced and that 


non-complying drivers be fined, as required by law. 


According to U.S. Fire Administration, smoke detectors gave the 
first warning in 40% of fires reported in 1981. It is recommended 
that a pilot project could be implemented in a self contained 
community, and that smoke detectors be distributed at city budget 
expense. If successful,private sector donations could be requested 


to duplicate similar programs. 
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Enforcement of the law (January 1982) that requires one to five unit 
family dwellings in Massachusetts to have smoke detectors installed 
before resale or transfer. The'enforcement of the law has been left 
to the local fire departments, who must rely on private interest 
groups. Boards of health are the most appropriate agency to carry 
out enforcement and to mandate smoke detectors in all residential 


housing. 


Litigation: The city and the state public health officials should be 
prompt in initiating litigation after a specific product is found to be 


harmful. 


A program in the Boston School system to assist students in 
identifying inappropriate sexual behavior between adults and 
ehildren. Such a program is operational in the Brookline School 


system. 
Workshops for police officers which examine the role of the police 


with families in which domestie violence, either child, sexual or 


spousal abuse has occured. 
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d. Lead Poisoning: 


Lead poisoning has long been known to cause permanent brain damage. 
More recently low level exposure has been associated with memory problems, 
deficits in learning and attention disorders. The principle source of exposure 
for children is house lead paint. The Massachusetts Childhood Lead Paint 
Poisoning Prevention and Control Act set up an agency responsible for 
screening of children at risk and for detecting sources of lead poisoning. This 


agency, however, is responsible for executing these programs ot the "extent 


permitted by appropriation". Since the law was passed, the City of Boston has 


made progress in eradicating mortality and morbidity from lead poisoning. 
Many children have been detected through massive screening but little 


progress has been made in screening of house before poisoning occurs. 


A number of children have also been poisoned during the deleading process 
because inappropriate techniques were used or because of lack of shelters to 
place families during the process. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Ne State and city agencies must work cooperatively in resolving the 


problem of lead poisoning; 


2s A prevention approach to a social disease must be undertaken 


avoiding the use of childrenas troubleshooters 
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for the detection of houses with excessive lead on inside or exterior; 


3. Appropriate amounts of funds must be allocated at all levels but 
most particularly to investigating all levels of lead poisoning 


including affected children in Class II category; 
4, Existing number of deleading crews must be increased; 


as Families must be relocated du ring deleading process. Provisions for 


this event must be a part of the lead program for the city of Boston. 


e. Child Abuse and Neglect: 


Child abuse and neglect is a serious pediatric Drees In a era of 
decreasing morbidity and mortality rates because of ansenea feanneloge and 
health care, the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect estimates that 


2,000 children per year die in circumstances, suggestive of abuse or neglect. 
Here in Massachusetts, child abuse and neglect remains a significant 


problem. DSS statistics for 1983, indicate 19,800 reports filed across the 


state. A total of 32,640 children are included in these reported families. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Strong support for state budgeted DSS services and resources such 
as day care, early intervention programs, parentng groups and 


adoleseent services. 


A review of the housing situation in the Boston area. Housing 
problems are a major stress for families. Families with housing 
needs who are identified as having protective needs in addition 


should be given priority by the BHA; 


Study the need for a crisis intervention facility for children at risk 


_in their homes, but not requiring acute hospitalization. Such a 


facility can provide a safe, temporary shelter, and diagnostic 
services for children and their families in order to assess what 


services are needed by the family; 


Increased support for Public Health Nursing and Visiting Nurses 
services both as an intervention in protective situations and as a 


resource available to all new parents on a prevention basis; 
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De Establish a program in the Boston school system to introduce 
students to children and their developmental needs and to educate 
sutdents about the responsibilities of parenthood. (see early 


pregnancy section). 
fe Nutrition 


A point prevalence study from the Department of Public Health, Division 
of Family Services (Nov. 1983) found chronic malnutrition to be a significant 
public health problem. The study involved 1,492 preschool children selected 
from 20 high risk cities and towns. Of this large number of children, 9.8% 
were indentified as having below the expected levels of height for age 


(stunted). 


It is estimated that there may be between 10,000 to 17,500 chronically 
undernourished low income preschool children in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. It was also found in the same study that 12% of the children 
currently receiving medicaid benefits had low height/age levels compared with 


7% of those with commercial insurance, and 6% of self-pay patients. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 


l. The D.H.H. should be a strong voice in support and expansion of 
existing food supplemental programs WIC; school breakfast and 


luneh programs. 


Z Target effort and periodic surveillance of nutritional status of 
infants and children of high risk neighborhoods, i.e. newly arrived 
Indochinese, Central American immigrants, children of teenage 


parents; 


3. Support research that studies the relationship between benefit cuts 


and nutritional status of children. 
g. School Health: 


Most of the school age children in Boston can be found in Public and 
Parochial School systems. Boston has made significant progress in developing 
innovative school health programs. There exists, however, a need for 
coordinating and documenting goals, objectives, procedures, policies, ete. for 


school age children. 


Asbestos Hazards—More resources are needed to control asbestos exposures in 


schools, public buildings, daycare centers and other 
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sources of public exposure to this cancer causing substance. Current efforts 


of the Boston School Committee should be supported and extended. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Le D.H.H. should take the leadership to consolidate, review, and 


standardize the program of school health for the city; 


Ze The D.H.H. should support and encourage the School Committee's 


work in removing asbestos from the Public Schools. 


h. Adolescent: 


Early Pregnancy 


The United States has the highest rate of teenage childbirth of any 
developed country. While some birth rates for adolescents are declining, 
among women age 14 and younger the birth rate is increasing. Teenage 
pregnancy represents ahaa a medical risk to the mother and the child, but 
also a social and economic liability to themselves and the entire society. 
Teenage mothers are more likely to drop out of school. Suffer inemployment 


and poverty, have other pregnancies in their teens, and end early marriages in 
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divorce. In the State of Massachusetts, more than half of A.F.D.C. budget 


goes to women who had their first child when they were teenagers. 


In many neighborhoods of Boston, there is a disporportionate percentage 
of low birth weight babies, almost all concentrated in teenage mothers. This 
is not limited to one area of the city, but across income lines and in all areas of 


Boston. 


In the area of sexually transmitted disease (S.T.D.) national statistics 


reveal that 1 of every 8 youths contact S.T.D. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


ile Knowledge about sexuality including anatomy and physiology of 
male and female reproductive systems, sexually transmitted 
diseases, contraception and the risk of early parenting should be 


made available to early adolescents; 


2. Access to birth control methods for teenagers as permitted 


by law; 


3. Emphasis is needed in skills training, knowledge about jobs and 
education attainment for all teenagers with special emphasis for 


minority teenagers, where unemployment is estimated at 49%; 
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4, Family planning and adolescent parenting programs should be 
culturally adapted and staffed with health providers sensitive to the 


needs of the population; 


De Public health nursing programs should be supported and expanded. 


i. - Accident and Injury Prevention: 


Data from the Injury Surveillance Study (1982) revealed that each year 
one out of 50 teenagers are seen for medical care for injuries sustained in a 
motor vehicle or motoreycle accident. Teens are also at risk for injuries from 
burns, alcohol and drvg poisoning, injury from falls, sports injuries, being 


struck by objects and strain due to over-exertion. 

Analysis of the number of deaths by cause and race of adolescents in the 
City of Boston shows that the non-white community is-at high risk for deaths 
by homicide, and the white community is at high risk for death in a vehicular 
accident. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


iW, Enforce the use of child restraints and seat belts. Support 


campaigns to extend the use into adolescence; 
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2. Enforce the use of helmets and enegry absorbing padding for 


motorcyclists, bicyclists and participants in contact sports, 


3s Promotion of preventive programs in the areas of violence 


prevention. 

i Prevention of Substance Abuse: 

According to 1982 Registry of Motor Vehicle statistics, 26.5% of drunk 
drivers are age 19 or younger. Alcohol and drug abuse are related to many of 
the deaths of youths in accidents. Adolescents with substance abuse problems 
endanger education and training for employability in society. There are no 
detoxification facilities for adolescents in the Boston area. Adolescents must 
be admitted to adult de-tox centers or to hospital wards. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


13 Creation of a detoxification program or area for adolescents in 


Boston; 


2. Early education concerning substance abuse should be supported; 
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3. "Self-help! culturally oriented and peer groups should be encouraged. 


ke Special Needs of Minority Adolescents: 


Boston is rich in health and social services resources. Many of these 
services, however, are underutilized by Blacks, Hispanics and other minority 
groups, especially adolescents. While all of the facilities where these services 
are offered are open to all people of the city, some do not feel comfortable 
going into other parts of the city for services. Many groups in the city are 
familiar with their one area, and do not feel comfortable traveling into 


unfamiliar settings. 
The major gaps in services for minority adolescents are; lack of sufficient 


outreach, lack of community based prevention and lack of community based 


education capacity. 
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This Report is the culmination of a great deal of work in a very 
short period of time by those who volunteered to serve on the Flynn 
Transition Task Force on Housing. 


While the volume of information, and the limitations of time have 
prevented each member from individually giving careful consideration to 
every recommendation, the Report as a whole generally reflects the sense 
of the full Task Force. 


This Report could not have been produced without the patience and 
generosity of the agency personnel with whom we met, the comments we 
received from interested organizations and individuals, and the diligent 
work of the Administration's support staff. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Decent, affordable housing is a basic necessity. One of the major challenges 
of the Flynn Administration will be to provide the residents of Boston with 
this necessity. In light of federal cutbacks in housing programs, this will 
be a difficult challenge indeed. But we believe that by developing a 
coordinated effort, and allocating scarce resources creatively, the Flynn 
Administration can make significant strides toward housing Boston's residents. 


For years, the city's housing efforts have been adrift, even as shelter 
problems mounted and the housing crisis deepened. In the last decade or more, 
the supply of affordable housing has declined, public housing has 
deteriorated, subsidized housing faced serious financial problems, protections 
for tenants have been eroded, and minority and family access has been 
restricted by discrimination. While some neighborhoods have been more 
seriously affected than others, the problems affect all areas of the city. No 
large population group has escaped the impact of this deteriorating situation. 


Housing is one area of city policy over which the Mayor has a great deal of 
influence -- both directly in terms of resources to allocate, and indirectly 
through its regulatory powers. 


In reviewing its task, the Housing Task Force attempted to evaluate agencies 
and recommend programs in light of the following overall housing goals: 


V Preserving and expanding the supply of affordable housing for low 
and moderate income people, with special emphasis on the needs of very 
low income and minority families; 


2. Providing equal access to the City's housing stock for all 
residents, regardless of race, sex, sexual preference, family status or 
source of income; 


She Improving protections for tenants, homeowners, and small landlords; 
4. Insuring that decent housing is available to people of all income 
levels. 

oe Facilitating ownership and development opportunities for qualified 


tenant-based and community-based organizations, while fostering 
public/private/community partnerships; 


6. Restoring full city services to public housing residents to 
facilitate the end of Boston Housing Authority receivership and 
continuing the effort to make public housing communities of 
opportunity -- not housing of last resort. 
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ths Combatting arson through a comprehensive and coordinated program 
involving community organizations, city departments, and state and 
federal government; 


8. Fostering neighborhood revitalization without displacement. 


Of Developing a clear housing policy which dictates better 
coordination among city agencies and departments. 


Progress on these goals requires a housing policy and planning process that 
operationally reflects these goals. The purposes of the Housing Task Force 
report include: defining the problem, laying out the choices, and 
recommending both major thrusts and new initiatives that will move the city 
forward in dealing with its housing problems and opportunities. Perhaps more 
than any single policy area, housing is the one that the Administration can 
deliver on and one which more directly affects the way residents view their 
well-being. 


This Task Force report is not itself a plan, though it touches on many areas 
that a plan should address. This report also does not address the 
organizational and financial issues which deserve attention. Other task 
forces and committees are dealing with these issues. 


The Housing Task Force has divided this report into five sections, each 
dealing with a different area of housing policy and program. Although there 
are certainly overlaps between sections -- particularly since city departments 
and agencies deal with more than one housing area -- the Task Force members 
believe that these five categories represent the most appropriate way of 
dividing this complex topic. The five categories are: 


Rental Housing 
Homeownership 
Special Needs 
Public Housing 
Tenant Protections 
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Summary of Recommendations 


In each section, the Task Force offers background on the problems and 
opportunities, evaluation of the agencies and programs involved, and 
suggestions for both long-range reforms and immediate initiatives by the 
Flynn Administration. 


In this Introduction, we will highlight the major recommendations for: 
each section, asking the reader to consult the full report for background 
and details. 


Rental Housing 


iz The City should deal immediately with the problem of HUD-assisted 
Buildings "in distress". 


25 The City should aid in the expansion and preservation of 
unsubsidized private rental housing. 


Ss The City should target allocation of scarce resources to 
facilitate production and preservation of affordable housing, using 
public subsidies creatively, focusing on community-based organizations 
wherever possible. 


4, The City should coordinate its policies and programs to deal more 
effectively with surplus and abandoned property. 


a The City should develop a coherent policy for disposing of surplus 
public facilities, consistent with overall housing needs. 


6. The City should work closely with the Boston Housing Partnership 
to develop cost-consious approaches toward acquistion and rehab of 
abandoned structures and to develop new forms of housing. 


Te The City should develop a comprehensive anti-arson program. 
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Homeownership 


ie The City should promote new construction of homeownership housing 
by: Increasing CDBG allocation of manufactured housing; creating a 
Department of Real Property Disposition; establishing an expedited 
review and approval process in city regulartory agencies; refining 
assessing practices to avoid unnecessary increases in surrounding 
areas; and providing “up front" money to non-profit development 
organizations for co-operative housing; 


fa The City should create new homeownership opportunities for low and 
moderate income households by requiring condominium and co-op developers 
to set aside a percentage of their units for low and moderate income 
households; redesign the Homesteading Program to include greater access 
to these groups; encourage banks and public lending institutions to 
consider more favorably "work equity"; examine feasibility for 
establishing an equity loan gaurantee program; provide technical 
assistance to non-profit organizations; assist low-income tenant groups 
to purchase buildings as limited-equity cooperatives. 


ae The City should develop an Equity Conversion Program to aid the 
elderly with home repair needs; 


4, The City should promote Ownership through rehabilitation, 
including greater use of tax abatements (8# of 58:), accessory 
apartments in owner-occupied buildings, recycling city-owned non-housing 
buildings into housing, and requiring a "resale agreement" for 
publicly-assisted improvements to avoid major rent increases. 


>. The City should improve operation of inspectional services and 
coordinate code enforcement programs. 
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Special Needs 


Fair Housing 


13 The City should take immediate steps to work with the Fair 
Housing Commission and the City Council to insure passage of a 
Home Role petition providing for the fullest possible coverage of 
housing types. 


a The City should establish a "revolving fund" to cover up 
front litigation cost for private attorneys representing 
complainants in meritorious Fair Housing cases. 


oh The City should take the initiative to resolve the NAACP 
suit against HUD. 


4. The City should call on HUD for a temporary moritorium on 
the foreclosure of its assisted/insured projects which now provide 
housing for many low-income minorities. 


B% The City should condition the designation of developers 
where city funds or land is involved on a proven record of Fair 
Housing practices. 


6. The City should provide the capacity to all City housing 
programs to respond to calls and visits from non-English speaking 
residents. 


Handicapped 


Le The City should continue advocacy efforts relative to 
housing legislation which impacts on the lives of persons with 
disabilities with special emphasis on persons who are deaf/hearing 
impaired and with persons who are developmentally disabled. 


(ap The City should assure that the next City census includes 
voluntary questions pertaining to residents with disabilities. 


ae The City should expand social work and housing staff to 
include specialists in needs of the handicapped and knowledge of 
resources available to solve them. 
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Homeless 


ik The City should develop additional beds at Long Island 
Hospital. 


rae The City should expand availability at day centers and 
transitional and permanent housing. 


oF The City should increase the staff at the Emergency Shelter 
Commission. 


4, The City should urge the Boston Housing Partnership to 
include shelters or transitional housing. 


ap The City should advocate that the state make available fuel 
assistance funds to non-profit homeless shelters. 


6. The City should advocate that the State Dept. of Mental 
Health provide residential treatment centers for the homeless who 
require such treatment. 


Institutional Expansion 


1 The City should insure neighborhood input and control, based 
upon measurable standards, over the expansion of institutions. 


ral The City should define the dimensions of the problem with 
hard data regarding the various dangers and benefits of 
institutional expansion. 
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Public Housing 


1. The City should support the BHA's rehabilitation efforts by working 
with the receiver to attract capital and by encouraging innovative 
approaches such as homesteading. 


2. The City should provide financial and support staff for a full 
range of educational, vocational, counselling, and other services 
neccessary for public housing residents to secure stable and economic 
futures. 


3. The City should provide equal access for all low income residents 
to public housing in developments/conmuni ties in which they choose to 
live. 


4. The City should end the isolation of public housing communities by 
fostering interaction between public housing developments and 
surrounding neighborhoods. 


5. The City should provide equal, and adequate city services, 
including police and fire protection, garbage collection and snow 
removal to all public housing communities. 


6. The City should develop a plan for the transfer of the BHA from 
court control back to the City. 


Tenant Protections 


1. The City should use its powers over rents, zoning, permits, and tax 
policy to guide a policy of "revitalization without displacement" of 
existing residents. 


2. The City should improve the operation of the Rent Equity Board and 
the Inspectional Services Department by computerizing records, 
instituting evaluation procedures and job standards and, setting 
adequate funding levels. 


3. The City should insure that people, regardless of their economic 
circumstances, can find decent affordable housing by strengthening rent, 
eviction and condominum conversion controls. 


4. The City should expand and strengthen NDEA programs which assist 
absenteeowners with health and safety and structural repairs and energy 
conservation measures. 


5. The City should prevent abandonment by creating an office of 
Abandonment Prevention and Housing Receivership which will evaluate the 
receivership experience in Boston and provide technical assistance, 
short-term repair money and organizing help to tenant groups. 
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RENTAL HOUSING 
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RENTAL HOUSING 
Introduction 


Boston has long been a city of renters. Approximately two-thirds of the 
city's population resides in rental housing. The approximately 10 percent of 
city residents who live in BHA housing are discussed in another section of 
this Task Force report. This section will deal with the city's rental hous ing 
stock, both market rate and subsidized. Primary emphasis will be given to 
both preserving and expanding the stock of rental housing affordable to low 
and moderate-income residents. Encouragement is given, in particular, to 
community-based, non-profit housing. 


I. PRESERVING EXISTING AFFORDABLE HOUSING 


A. Assisted Milti-family Housing (HUD/MHFA) 
1.  Problem/Issues 


A growing number of the City's federally-assisted multi-family 
housing developments, financed under the Section 221d3 BMIR (Below 
Market Interest Rate) or Section 236 programs, are in danger of being 
lost as lower income housing resources. This inventory includes some 
18,000 units in HUD-insured or HUD-held projects built primarily in 
the late 1960's-early 1970's, as well as 6000 MHFA-financed low and 
moderate income units. Both local housing market dynamics and 
federal tax and housing policies are contributing to the problem. 


At greatest risk are some 4000 HUD-assisted units in 22 
"troubled projects" which have experienced a combination of physical, 
financial, and ownership failure and are now in the process of 
mortgage foreclosure (see Appendix). Many of these developments, 
concentrated in the inner city, were built on urban renewal land as 
community-sponsored relocation housing for displaced families. 
Despite their problems, these projects continue to play a critical 
role in Boston's housing inventory, serving predominantly minority 
families with children and preserving the economic and racial 
diversity of gentrifying neighborhoods like the South End. 


Until recently, HUD sought to acquire these properties, restore 
them to decent, safe, and sanitary condition, and resell them with 
project-based subsidies to qualified purchasers, to extend their use 
as lower-income housing. However, current HUD policies permit the 
sale of formerly-subsidized projects to the highest bidder at 
foreclosure, unencumbered by subsidy, rent, use, repair or other 
restrictions. Strong housing demand by more affluent residents in 
Boston, coupled with new federal tax incentives for purchasers of 
existing real estate, have significantly increased the probability of 
foreclosure sales to market-rate developers or condominium 
converters, especially in neighborhoods like the South End where many 
of the high-risk projects are located. 
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For example, the scheduled unrestricted foreclosure sale last 
summer of West Concord Apartments, an attractive rehab project in the 
shadow of Copley Place, stimulated substantial investor interest (and 
was cancelled after widespread protest). Short-term Section 8 
certificates offered to tenants in this situation would not have 
prevented displacement or the loss of affordable housing resources. 
Nor would they have enabled most residents to find decent alternative 
housing in Boston's tight market. 


A broader spectrum of “healthier” HUD-assisted and MHFA-financed 
projects throughout the City are also threatened by resale, 
refinancing, and termination of low income use restrictions with the 
potential expiration of regulatory controls after 20 years of their 
mortgage lives. As this critical juncture approaches for many 
projects built in the late 1960's, coincidental with the depletion of 
investor tax benefits, many owners are seeking to transfer their 
properties to new buyers who will wait out the use restrictions. The 
opportunity for substantial one-time cash infusions to the projects 
afforded by such resyndications is currently prompting MHFA to 
reconsider its policy of extending lower-income use after ownership 
transfer. This potential change, together with HUD's failure to 
extend use restrictions, could result in the loss of thousands of 
affordable housing units over the next few years which will never be 
replaced (certainly not at their original cost). 


Current efforts to address these problems are being implemented 
through a joint state-city-private sector coordinating group 
involving CEDAC/EOCD, the Office of Housing, the Boston Committee, 
and private consultants (see appendix). Technical assistance is 
being provided to resident groups at several developments who are 
seeking to intervene in pending foreclosures, dispositions, or 
ownership transfers to facilitate the retention of affordable housing 
and opportunities for community-based ownership. These efforts have 
met with some success. For example, at Methunion Manor and Marksdale 
Gardens, tenant-sponsored plans for limited equity coop conversion 
(modeled after the successful disposition/conversion of Warren 
Gardens last year) have been favorably received and promoted by the 
local HUD office. Tenants at West Concord Apartments have secured 
the indefinite postponement of an unrestricted foreclosure sale and 
are negotiating with HUD to accept a deed-in-lieu of foreclosure from 
the former non-profit owner. 


To date, the City has played a supportive but limited advocacy 
role for projects in crisis (see appendix). However, given the 
magnitude of the current problem, a more substantial degree of 
intervention may be needed. In view of the limited opportunities for 
construction of new affordable units in Boston, the existing stock of 
assisted multi-family housing is a precious resource increasingly 
worth preserving. 
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B. 


ae Recommendations 


a. The City should expand its advocacy role vis-a-vis HUD and 
MHFA to assure that foreclosure, disposition, and ownership 
transfer policies facilitate the retention of affordable housing 
and opportunities for purchase by resident- and community-based 
groups. This includes intervention on behalf of specific 
projects "at-risk", as well as greater participation in joint 
public-private community efforts to influence policy at the 
federal and state level. The City should exercise initiative in 
the current effort to request a moratorium on HUD foreclosures 
in Boston in order to explore methods of preserving affordable 
housing resources. The City should also seek to influence 
pending revisions to MHFA's resyndication policy to assure 
adequate protection for lower income residents and for the 
affordable housing stock. City leverage deriving from the 
existence of Land Disposition Agreements (for projects built on 
urban renewal land) or Chapter 121A tax agreements, which 
provide for long-term lower income use, should be used to 
maximum advantage. 


b. The City should make available technical assistance 
funding, seed money, and/or equity loans or grants to qualified 
resident-— or community-based groups seeking to purchase HUD- or 
MHFA-assisted developments (or to influence their disposition), 
for the purpose of preserving affordable housing resources. 


c. The City should make appropriate revisions to the Rent 
Equity law to assure that tenants in formerly-insured or — 
assisted developments are adequately protected against 
condominium conversion. 


ad. The City should explore approaches to providing relief to 
subsidized developments burdened with excessive real estate tax 
obligations under Chapter 121A tax agreements. This is a major 
cause of project failure. 


Privately Owned Unsubsidized Housing 
1.  Problem/Issues 


The bulk of Boston's rental housing stock is privately owned and 
operated. Retention of rental units is critical to the maintenance 
of the mixed income character of Boston. The City's policies and 
program should encourage responsible landlords (both private and 
community-based owners) to: 1) continue to own and maintain their 
existing rental units; 2) improve the condition of their housing; 
and 3) utilize public subsidy resources to make rents affordable to 
low income households. Where existing owners are not responsible or 
wish to sell, City policy should facilitate ownership transfer to 
accomplish these goals. Without a recognition of the importance of 
retention of private rental stock or public policy which encourages 
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further investment in this area, the trend toward Boston's 
residential character including only the ric and poor will 
continue. A further trend deserving attention is that witout more 
effective and creative utilization of subsidy resources, low income 
households will be able to secure affordable units only in publicly 
owned properties. 


2.  Recommendations/Policy Options 


Public policy which encourages both the retention and future 
investment in rental housing can be achieved by continuing sound 
working relationships between the City, investors, lenders, and 
sources of state and federal subsidies. Specifically, the following 
types of initiatives should be pursued: 


fe) Energy conservation programs (either capital loans or tax 
credits) should be encouraged as a means of reducing 
operating costs and maintaining moderate rent levels in 
investor-owned property. 


fe) City should work with public employee and union pension 
funds on’ program to target these investment dollars into 
mortgages for Boston properties. Issues such as revision 
of underwriting standards and establishment of mortgage 
insurance programs could be vehicles needed to channel 
these dollars into a targetted mortgage pool for Boston. 


O Selective use of tax abatement powers to facilitate the 
reclamation and ownership transfer of abandoned buildings 
is one means of stopping the loss of rental units. 
Establishment of an early tracking system for tax 
delinquent property will maximize the City's ability to 
intervene in the process of property deterioration and 
abandonment. The City should aggressively use its full 
range of tools (e.g. repayment agreement plans when tax 
arrearage is modest, encourage sales to community based 
Owners, the Retap program, etc.) to retain the feasible 
operation of existing rental housing. 


fe) The City should work with BHA on developing strategies to 
maximize use of Section 8 Existing certificates. 


fo) Greater Boston Real Estate Board's offer to operate 
seminars for landlords to encourage the latter's increased 
participation in the Secion 8 Existing program should be 
coordinated with the BHA. 


fe) The City should encourage the Greater Boston Real Estate 
Board to work with CDC's. These arrangements could include 
co-brokering of difficult properties and free technical 
assistance by brokers or other real estate profesionals 
through participation on neighborhood organization and CDC 
boards of directors. 
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fo) The City should accept the Greater Boston Real Estate 
Board's offer to co-sponsor seminars on affordability and 
financially feasible operation of rental housing in Boston. 


fo) Neighborhood/abutter opposition to low/moderate housing 
should be recognized as a potential problem in the 
development process. The City should articulate its 
commitment to facilitate the development and preservation 
of low/moderate housing. The City should be prepared to 
assist the housing sponsor/developer in these situations to 
inform and persuade persons/organizations about 
responsibility of each area of the City to assist in 
providing low/moderate housing for Boston's citizens. 
Similar action should be taken when opposition is due to 
racial discrimination. 


fe) Identify properties in tax title, which can be easily and 
successfully redeveloped. 


fe) Provide seed money and/or equity/downpayment loans/grants 
to facilitate ownership transfers to qualified resident 
groups, community-based organizations, or 
resident/community-involved partnerships seeking to 
purchase existing properties and to maintain them as 
affordable housing, especially where displacement is 
threatened. 


I. USE, ALLOCATION, AND EXPANSION OF AVAILABLE SUBSIDY RESOURCES 


A. 


Problem/ Issues 


With cutbacks in federal subsidies, the provision of affordable 
rental housing through new constructon and rehabilitation of the 
existing stock is increasingly difficult. In recent years, the City 
has been widely criticized for not making the best use of scarce 
public subsidy resources (which are increasingly subject to local 
control and programming) to meet low and moderate income housing 
needs. 


For example, UDAG funds have supported market-rate housing at 
the Charlestown Navy Yard as well as upper-end "moderate-income" 
rentals at Lower Mills ($545+ utilities, slated for condo conversion 
in 6 years). While housing of this latter type serves families in 
the $25,000-$30,000 range, just above the Boston SMSA Section 8 
limits ($24,500 for a family of 4), it is not affordable by families 
at the City's 1979 median income level of $16,000 ($12,000 for 
minority families). 


CDBG activities have until recently been homeowner-oriented 
(except for annual BHA modernization allocations), and relatively 
un-targetted to need. During the past two years, several new 
initiatives have been developed that direct resources towards the 
improvement of the existing rental stock, which is primarily occupied 
by low and moderate income households. 
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These include: 


‘e) Home Loan Program - CDBG deferred loans coupled with bank loans 
to reduce the cost of rehabilitation financing. This program is 
used by owner-occupants and some investors for modest rehab of 
primarily smaller structures. 


re) Rental Rehab Program - similar to the home loan mechanism, but 
coupled with a set-aside of Section 8 cetificates to assist 
eligible lower income tenants. This program presently operates 
in two neighborhoods (Meetinghouse Hill and Highland Park). 


fe) Section 312 - federally-funded below-market rate rehabilitation 
financing (currently 5-9% for multi-family properties) for 
resident - and investor owners. The City's current emphasis is 
on multi-family housing, with 10 loans in process. 


fo) Boston Housing Partnership - $1.6 million in CDBG funding has 
been committed to this effort to enable community-based 
non-profit organizations through the City to acquire and 
rehabilitate 500 units of deteriorated rental housing. This 
program utilizes a combination of public grants, private debt 
and equity financing, charitable contributions, and rental 
subsidies to keep rents affordable to lower income tenants (see 
Section IV). 


While these programs have produced rental housing improvement on 
a limited basis, they are not primarily concerned with keeping the 
housing affordable to low and moderate income families beyond the 
first few years (at best). A possible exception is the Boston 
Housing Partnership, which is pioneering new mechanisms to facilitate 
long-term non-profit ownership, as well as initial deep subsidy. 


A major challenge for the new Administration is that of more 
creatively leveraging, programming, and targeting future federal and 
state subsidy funds to provide more affordable housing, including a 
significant rental component. In addition to continuing CDBG, UDAG, 
and some Section 312 funding, the following new resources are 
potentially available to assist this effort: 


While these programs have promoted rental housing improvement on 
a limited basis, they are not primarily concerned with keeping the 
housing affordable to low and moderate income families beyond the 
first few years (at best). A possible exception is the Boston 
Housing Partnership, which is pioneering new mechanisms to facilitate 
long-term non-profit ownership, as well as initial deep subsidy. 


A major challenge for the new Administration is that of more 
creatively leveraging, programming, and targetting future federal and 
state subsidy funds to provide more affordable housing, including a 
significant rental component. In addition to continuing CDBG, UDAG, 
and some Section 312 funding, the following new resources are 
potentially available to assist this effort: 
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Rental Rehab Grants - federal funds provided to localities on an 
entitlement basis, for modest rehab of housing for low and 
moderate income families. This program will provide up to $5000 
per unit (more in high-cost areas) for rental or limited-equity 
coops. It will be similar to the Rental Rehab Program, with new 
housing vouchers (or certificates) targetted to existing 
tenants. The City expects to received up to $2 million in grant 
funds plus 400 voucher/certificates for this program. 


Housing Development Grants - federal funds awarded to localities 
on a competitive basis, for new construction/substantial rehab 
of mixed income housing (rental or limited equity coops). At 
least 20% of the units must be available and targeted to low 
income households for 20 years. The maximum grant equals 50% of 
total development costs. 


SHARP -— new state program to stimulate rental housing production 
through the commitment of annual interest-reduction-type 
subsidies to developers of mixed income housing. (averaging 
$250 per unit per month). 25% of the units must be made 
available to Section 8 certificate holders, with state 707 
rental assistance available on a stand-by basis. The subsidy is 
a loan to the developer, repayable generally in 15 years. SHARP 
funds will be allocated by MHFA, probably on a NOFA basis. The 
City will play a role, at least, in prioritizing applications. 


In addition, the City will have a variety of new local funds at 
its disposal to assist in the preservation or production of 
affordable housing: 


Linkage Funds - generated from fees to be imposed on commercial 
and other development projects ($5 per square foot over the 
first 100,000 square feet), payable over 12 years. Linkage fees 
will be allocated through the Neighborhood Housing Trust, 
established by city ordinance to facilitate the provision of low 
and moderate income housing. Some $600,000 - $900,000 could be 
generated during the first year ($37-52 million over 10 years). 


Proceeds from the Sale/Lease of City Assets - including parking 
garages and urban renewal parcels. These could be one-time or 
annual payments, depending on the form of disposition. Some 
$5-10 million is committed from the sale of four city garages, 
plus $3 million from downtown BRA parcels (Arlington-Hadassah 
and the Holiday Inn at Government Center). Another $500,000 per 
year is committed from annual lease payments received by the 
BRA. (Note: some of these funds are already pledged to the 
Boston Housing Partnership. ) 


Neighborhood Development Fund - funds from UDAG loan paybacks, 


including Copley Place and Lafayette Place, estimated at 
$400,000 in 1984. 
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Recommendations 


1. The City should creatively use federal, state, and local subsidy 
resources to facilitate the production and preservation of affordable 
housing for low and moderate income families, with a substantial 
portion targeted towards rental housing. Priority emphasis should be 
placed on piggy-backing shallow subsidies (such as SHARP) with other 
available resources (public and private) that can be leveraged, in 
order to create the deep subsidy required for reclamation of 
abandoned properties and new construction on publicly owned sites -—- 
rather than using scarce subsidy resources to facilitate 
predominantly market-rate or "upper-moderate" income housing. 


2. ‘The City should increasingly target production subsidies 
(capital grants, low interest loans, etc.) to facilitate modest rehab 
of the existing stock where affordable rents are more easily 
achieved, with appropriate ownership and regulatory controls to 
facilitate long-term affordability. 


3. Developers and owners receiving any form of production or 
rehabilitation assistance for multi-family housing should be required 
to set aside a substantial portion of the units for low income 
tenants (below 50% of median, or $15,000 for a family of 4) receiving 
Section 8 certificates or 707 rental assistance. This is one way in 
which the City can begin to address the critical shortage of housing 
available for such families in the context of diminished subsidy 
resources, high production costs, and changes in BHA tenant selection 
policies. 


4. Available production and rental assistance subsidies should be 
targeted on a priority basis to qualified community-based non-profit 
groups, resident organizations, and partnership entities with 
substantial community or resident involvement, seeking to acquire, 
rehabilitate, or construct affordable housing. City policy should 
acknowledge the increased potential for such groups to keep housing 
affordable, through stable ownership, in the long run. Special 
programs should be established to facilitate the transfer of existing 
housing which is "ripe" for abandonment or gentrification to stable 
community~based ownership, e.g. through the provision of seed-money 
loans, equity grants and/or rehab financing for tenant-sponsored 
limited-equity coops, non-profit ownership conversions or other forms 
of purchase by existing tenants. 


5. Forthcoming Mayoral appointments to the Neighborhood Housing 
Trust should be made with sensitivity to community interests and 
recommendations. The Trust should be established with a clear 
mandate to allocate funds exclusively for the purpose of preserving 
and expanding the supply of low and moderate income housing, with a 
priority for tenant- and community-sponsored acquisition and 
development initiatives that can leverage other public and private 
resources. The Trust should become a centralized resource for the 
dedication of proceeds from the sale/lease of City assets, UDAG 
paybacks, and other similar City funds. 
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6. To expand funds available locally for the production and 
preservation of affordable housing, the City should initiate 
appropriate legislative action at the State level to secure a portion 
of 121A tax payments for housing-related purposes, and to more firmly 
establish the basis for linkage as a city-wide excise tax (as 
recommended by the Linkage Committee). The City should also explore 
possible changes in the linkage formula, e.g. to require up-front 
payment of the $5 fee and to limit the square footage exemption to 
50,000 square feet. This would significantly increase the resources 
available to the Neighborhood Housing Trust without imposing an undue 
burden on commercial and other affected developers, as noted by 
several members of the Linkage Committee (see appendix). 


7. The City should maximize and facilitate the creative use of 
available public housing development funds for acquisition, 
rehabilitation, and new construction, especially of scattered-site 
family housing. Initially, this should include efforts to foster 
sponsorship by community-based groups of housing under the state 705 
program. After receivership constraints are lifted, the BHA should 
be encouraged to develop new initiatives under Ch. 705 focussed on 
the reclamation of abandoned properties acquisition to avoid 
displacement, and the provision of mixed-income housing opportunities. 


"II. Disposition/Re-Use of Abandoned Buildings 


A. 


Abandoned/Tax Title/Surplus Property 
1.  Problem/ Issues 


The City gains possession of property from several 
sources/processes and the property is held and disposed of by 
several different departments. There does not appear to be a 
single, comprehensive listing of this inventory including the 
department responsible for dispositon of each parcel. ‘There is 
no tracking system to identify parcels likely to come into city 
control in the near future. There is not a single, coordinated 
or publically understandable dispositon process. Each 
department has its own mandate and/or priorities for sale of 
surplus and abandoned properties. Often the competing or 
conflicting goals between departments inhibits the City's 
ability to sell property. 


2.  Recommendations/Policy Options 


The NDEA has attempted in recent months to serve as the 
coordinator for major parts of this disposition process. There 
is considerable improvement in both the availability of 
information on parcels, and control of the process to serve the 
larger housing and social goals of the city. However, much more 
work is needed in this area, 


fo) A single city policy must be developed which each department 
must use. Priority of use should be given to use/reuse of 
surplus and abandoned property for housing, whenever possible 
and appropriate. Priority should also be given to community 
based organizations as purchasers, and to uses that include low 
income housing units. 
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fe) A prediction profile of properties likely to enter tax title 
pipeline should be developed. This information would be a 
valuable tool for the city and community organizations in their 
efforts to check neighborhood deterioration. 


fe) The City must work with the State to improve the processing time 
on 8 of 58 abatement applications. 


O Examine alternative methods of disposition of these properties 
which encourage special uses by community-based groups and lower 
income purchasers (e.g. sell building for $1, sweat equity, etc. ) 


fo) Evaluate methods of earlier city intervention into the 
foreclosure/abandonment process. Examine cost and liability of 
city taking possession while building are still tenanted. 
Consider a city agency playing role of negotiator between 
delinquent tax payer, assessor and potential substitute owner. 
The latter is similar to model which MHFA's financial compliance 
office plays in the work-out process for a distressed property. 


fe) Establish a pool of capital which community groups could borrow 
from. This pool, much like a conventional lending institution, 
would have funds regularly available for loans. This would 
permit CDC's to be able to purchase or rehab at the time most 
advantageous for their development process other than according 
to fund availability periods at public agencies (e.g. when MHFA 
has a bond sale, when the Land Bank has a funding round). 


Surplus Public Facilities 
1.  Problem/ Issues 


The City has a large inventory of surplus public facilities in 
various stages of dispositon by the Public Facilities Department 
(PFD), including schools, police, and fire stations, many with 
potential housing re-use. For example, approximately 30 schools 
with disposition recently completed or pending are slated for 
housing. 


Of these, 18 are proposed or in-process condominium conversions, 
primarily in the $60,000+ price range. Five schools (Audubon, 
Baker-Logue, Jamaica Plain High School, Chapman, and Bulfinch) 
were included last year in a Neighborhood Housing UDAG 
application in order to reduce monthly rental or purchase costs; 
however even these units will be affordable primarily by 
families who are above moderate income for the Boston SMSA 
($25,000 - $30,000+). Of the 7 schools currently slated for 
rental housing, only three will provide family units, virtually 
all 1- 2-bedrooms. 
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The previous Administration contended that conversion of surplus 
facilities to middle- and upper-income housing is necessitated 
by high rehab costs and the lack of available subsidies and will 
relieve pressure on the existing rental stock. However, many 
community groups feel that these properties represent scarce 
public resource that could be reclaimed for a direct public 
purpose with more creative dispositon planning and programming 
of available funds. In some cases, groups are also concerned 
that the proposed market housing re-use will have a 
"gentrifying" impact on the surrounding neighborhood, resulting 
in displacement of less affluent residents. 


The PFD's developer selection process is also viewed by many as 
arbitrary and not publicly accountable. Suspicion of 
dispositions to politically-connected developers is widespread; 
for example at least 5 schools have been sold to a development 
firm that includes the former Mayor's former housing advisor. 
Community-based developers have often felt disadvantaged by 
proposed sales terms and re-use conditions in highly-competitive 
market situations. 


Recommendations 


a. The City should play a more "hands-on" role in planning, 
controlling, and facilitating the appropriate re-use of 
surplus public facilities, consistent with city-wide 
housing and other social needs. Community input should be 
a critical factor in the dispositon planning process. 


b. Where housing re-use is appropriate, the City should: 


O condition dispositon on the provision of affordable 
low and moderate income housing (rental or 
limited-equity sales); 


O provide appropriate financing (e.g. the Land Bank) and 
targeted production subsidies in conjunction with the 
dispositon process, while leveraging maximum developer 
contributions (e.g. syndication proceeds) to reduce 


occupancy costs; 


fe) require a significant proportion of the units to be 
targeted to low income residents (e.g. Section 8 
certificate-holders) ; 


O incorporate mechanisms to facilitate preservation of 
the low income units for an extended period, including 
lease (rather than sale) with reversionary rights; 


fe) dispose of properties on a priority basis to qualified 
community-based groups or community-involved ownership 
entities, using flexible sales methods (such as 
negotiated sales) where appropriate; 
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fo) establish pricing/leasing policies that support the 
overall objective of creating affordable housing. 


c. Pending dispositions of surplus public facilities should be 
reviewed, wherever possible, to determine whether the 
provision of more affordable housing is feasible. 


IV. Public/Private/Community Partnerships 
A. The Boston Housing Partnership, Inc. 


1.  Problem/Issue Statement 


The Boston Housing Partnership (BHP) is a 
public/private/community effort to salvage declining and 
abandoned housing and convert it to low/moderate income family 
housing. ‘The program relies upon city funding support for 
project development grants and organizational management 
assistance for CDC's. Further, the speed and effectiveness of 
the program is heavily reliant upon the cooperation and 
coordination of city departments to define delinquent tax 
obligations and water and sewer charges. to expedite the tax 
foreclosure process, and to facilitate acquisition by the BRA 
and PFD. 


Significant city support (i.e. CDBG) has been given to the 
Program and the Partnership would like the allocation 
increased. This is an innovative program with potential, real 
benefits to neighborhoods, CDC's and the City. It deserves 
continued City support to demonstrate its effectiveness as a 
tool for accomplishing low/moderate income housing 
rehabilitation and institutional change. 


The Partnership sees part of its mission to pull together 
financial resources from sources and in a scale not available in 
Boston. This effort could be an important asset to the City. 
The success of this unique partnership could be enhanced 
considerably if the following steps were taken: 


fe) City agency participants on the Partnership Board of 
Directors should push for clearer articulation of the 
organization's structure and procedures. 


fe) Cost conscious approaches to both acquisition and rehab 
should be fully explored. 


fe) The City should work closely with Partnership staff on 
presentations to lending institutions concerned with 
underwriting standards. Using successful examples of CDC 
and private investor acquisition and modest (minimal) rehab 
projects, they should address MHFA and conventional lender 


sy is" 


attitudes about risk. The attempt should be to demonstrate 
that standards set in the program for operating reserves 
and replacement/capital accounts are adequate to ensure 
long-term feasibility of Partnership projects. Further 
requirements on useful life of building components is 
unnecessary, burdensome and limits effectiveness of program 
stability and/or stimulate investment in neighborhoods. 


The City should encourage Partnership plans to use 707 
state leasing funds in a program aimed at identifying the 
lowest minimal standard acceptable to lenders. 


To maximize cooperation and coordination among City 
departments involved in the acquisition and disposition of 
real property, a clear policy statement must be made by the 
Mayor. The statement should make clear the City's priority 
of using vacant and abandoned property for low/moderate 
income residential use whenever possible and appropriate. 
Further, it should place this priority above individual 
department goals, including desire to get Maximum income 
from sale or desire to sell property as quickly as possible. 
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V. PENDING PROJECTS 


The following rental housing projects, proposed or in planning, have been 
major sources of controversy during the previous Administration and will 
require attention and action soon. The Mayor should quickly become familiar 
with these situations so that appropriate intervention can be taken. 


A. Columbia Point 


This 1500-unit federally-assisted public housing project is in the 
process of being converted to privately-owned, mixed-income housing. The 
tentatively-designated development team includes Corcoran, Mullins & 
Jennison, the National Housing Partnership, Peabody Construction, Crue 
Construction, Housing Associates, and the Columbia Point Community Task 
Force as General Partners. 


Current plans call for the construction and substantial 
rehabilitation of 1400 units, including 400 low income, 500 moderate 
income, and 500 market units, in a manner that facilitates economic and 
racial integration across the site. The complex redevelopment scheme will 
require funding from a variety of state and federal sources, including 
MHFA, Urban Initiatives (public housing modernization funds), UDAG, state 
SHARP subsidies for the moderate income units, and, potentially, Section 8 
New Construction/Substantial Rehab subsidies for the low income 
component. The financing/subsidy package is currently under negotiation 
with appropriate public agencies. Construction start is scheduled for 
October, 1984. 


The BRA, BHA, Task Force and Perez class (city-wide public housing 
tenants) are involved as public parties overseeing the redevelopment 
process. The public and private parties have entered into a Memorandum of 
Understanding establishing conditions for the redevelopment program as 
well as specific guarantees for the current residents of Columbia Point 
(see appendix). Among other things, the MOU requires that at least 400 
units must be provided and permanently maintained at rents not greater 
than those paid by public housing tenants. All current Columbia Point 
tenants are guaranteed the right to live ina newly—constructed or 
substantially rehabilitated unit, wherever possible in one direct move. 
Further, a trust fund shall be established by the developers to provide 
reasonable long-term security for the low income component of the project, 
and to further the preservation and production of other low income housing 
in Boston. The BHA land will be conveyed or ground-leased subject to a 
99-year restriction establishing these requirements. 


City approvals will be required at all stages of the redevelopment 
process. Public action must be taken within the next few months relative 
to the new UDAG submission (Phase 2 of the overall Columbia Point/Bayside 
Mall UDAG, currently in holdover status), which represents a ma jor 
resource commitment ($20.5 million). Zoning variances, water and sewer 
easements, street discontinuances, etc., will also be needed. BRA final 
developer designation and partial BHA land disposition could occur later 
this year. The Mayor's office should monitor this precedental situation 
to assure that the residents' interests, and the broader public purpose 
involved, are adequately protected, with special attention to the 


preservation of 400 low income units and the public benefit fund. 
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B. Tent City 


Since 1980, this controversial South End urban renewal parcel has 
been jointly designated to the Tent City Corporation, a community-based 
organization, and the Fitzgerald family (former owners of part of the 
site) for development of mixed-income housing. After the Fitzgerald's 
sold their land to UIDC (developer of the adjacent Copley Place), TCC 
submitted a proposal with a private developer for the construction of 300 
units (25% low, 25% moderate, and 25% market). ‘The proposed partnership 
aborted in September 1983 due to “irreconcilable differences" between the 
parties. 


The TCC is now requested sole developer designation in order to 
enable the project to move forward (see appendix). Their proposal calls 
for 75 market units renting at $950 average, plus 150 moderate income 
units renting at $400 average and 75 low-income units to be targeted for 
Section 8 certificate-holders. The proposed financing package includes an 
MHFA mortgage loan and a UDAG second mortgage, coupled with income from 
the Copley Place Neighborhood Development Fund (UDAG payback), SHARP 
subsidies, and commercial and parking garage income to further reduce rent 
levels. 


The scale of the proposed garage to be leased to UIDC is another 
critical ‘issue blocking the proposed development. UIDC and the BRA have 
proposed a 1100-unit commercial garage, which TCC and other South End 
groups find environmentally objectionable and unnecessary. MhertCe 
proposal calls for a 550-unit garage which includes some residential 
spaces. The TCC has requested the City's assistance in resolving this 
issue, which is a precondition for UIDC's sale of its portion of the land 
required for the housing development. TCC emphasizes that City leverage 
can be exercised through the threat of eminent domain, for which HUD 
funding has been provided. 


Resolution of the developer status should occur before the UDAG 
application can be filed and the land acquired. The Mayor 's Office should 
review this situation in order to determine how the provision of 
affordable, mixed-income housing on the site can be expedited. 


(ee Jamaica Plain High School 


This site is tentatively designated to a joint venture development 
entity. The currently proposed re-use is mixed-income rental housing, 
with some type of planned conversion after 15 years. 


Both the re-use of the high school and the process of developer 
designation have been a source of neighborhood controversy. The original 
PFD solicitation in 1978 was limited to proposals for market-rate housing, 
despite forceful advocacy by some neighborood groups for subsidized rental 
housing. A proposal submitted by the Jamaica Plain Neighborhood 
Development Corporation to stated PFD guidelines for mixed-income housing 
was judged unresponsive. 
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A development team was tentatively designated with a proposal for 
market-rate condominiums, through a process viewed by many as arbitrary. 
This plan received support from the Sumner Hill Neighborhood Association, 
representing abuttors, but remained dormant for several years when 
financing commitments could not be obtained. In January 1983, the City 
brought in a new development partner and included the High School in its 
proposed Neighborhood Housing UDAG. The new development entity submitted 
a plan for condominiums selling for $90,000+. After substantial 
opposition at a neighborhood hearing held in April, the plan was changed 
to mixed-income rental housing. 


The current proposal calls for 75 rental units: 75% renting for 
$450-650 + utilities and 25% low income, to be marketed to Section 8 
certificate-holders. The financing package includes an MHFA mortgage loan 
and UDAG second mortgage, with SHARP subsidies and invested syndication 
proceeds to reduce the moderate income rent levels. Condominium 
conversion is contemplated after 15 years. 


Several neighborhood groups have sought modifications to make the 
development more responsive to community needs. In particular, the NDC 
and City Life are seeking more low income family units, as well as 
mechanisms to facilitate the long-term affordabilty of the housing and the 
potential for community ownership upon future sale or refinancing (see 
appendix). The Mayor's office should review this situation in order to 
determine how the provision of secure, affordable housing can best be 
accomplished. 
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VI. ARSON 


Boston has been known as the “arson capital" of the United States. 
Whether or not this label is entirely fair, arson is a plague which destroys 
lives and neighborhoods through the city. 


Arson is a crime, not an accident. It is predictable, therefore it is 
preventable. The city already has many of the resources at its disposal to 
develop a comprehensive program to both prevent much arson and to enforce 
anti-arson laws and severely punish those who commit arson. 


The major problem in developing this comprehensive program is the lack of 
coordination among city departments and agencies, and the parallel lack of 
coordination between the city and county, state, and federal agencies. 


The relevant agencies/departments include: 


1. The Boston Fire Department, whose Arson Squad has the necessary 
information, and much expertise, needed as part of a broad city-wide 


program; 


2. The Boston Police Department, which has the investigatory powers 
needed, particularly its Arson Strike Force, which deals with 
"conspiratorial" arsonists; 


3. Inspectional Services, Real Property, Assessing, and other city 
departments that deal with code enforcement, abandoned and tax-title 


property; 


4. ‘The Suffolk County DA and the state Attorney General, who can play a 
leading role in prosecuting arsonists; and 


5. The State Fire Marshall, whose office has access to important data 
necessary tro a comprehensive approach. 


The city also has a newly-created Arson Commission, whose mandate is to 
coordinate city efforts dealing with this problem. 


Equally, perhaps even more important, there are many community 
organizations that are concerned with the arson problem who have already 
developed (or can develop) neighborhood-based "arson watch" and other 
activities that can be coordinated with city and state agencies for effective 
anti-arson programs. 


A major problem is the lack of coordination among the many resources, 
agencies, and organizations involved. The Arson Commission has not yet 
formulated a comprehensive approach, not hired staff. The NDEA has its own 
initiative on arson, unrelated to other initiatives. The Police Department's 
Arson Strike Force has not been operating at full capacity for several 
months. The various information needed to develop a systematic data base, 
from the Fire Department and other city and state agencies, is not adequately 
computerized for easy access. 
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During the campaign, Ray Flynn made arson a major priority. The 
opportunity to develop a comprehensive program is now available. The Task 
Force recommends that the Flynn Administration seize this opportunity. Major 
priority should be twoard expanding, funding, and promoting the Arson 
-Commission, while making clear to relevant Department heads that coordination 
and cooperation is a high priority. Various pools of money, as well as 
foundation grants, should be used in a coordinated approach. 


Several initiatives are already underway by specific departments. These 
should be placed "on hold" until a comprehensive policy can be formulated by 
bringing the relevant resources, agencies and organizations together under the 
direction of a strong full-time Director of the Arson Commission. Appointment 
of this Director should be a priority of the Flynn Administration. 
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RENTAL HOUSING SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS 
Contact List 


Abandoned Properties Resource Management System, Abandoned Properties 
Policy Board 


Memorandum of Understanding between the BRA, BHA and the Columbia Point 
Community Task Force 


Letter from Martha Goldsmith - re: West Concord Apartments 
HUD Distressed Properties Project, CEDAC 
Comments from the Jamaica Plain NDC - re: Jamaica Plain High School 


Report on the Linkage Between Downtown Development and Neighborhood 
Housing, Emily Achtenberg and Al Wallis 


Status of Formerly Subsidized Projects in Foreclosure Process, Enily 
Achtenberg 


Comments from the Tent City Corporation 
Letter from Kevin White - re: Methunion Manor 


Boston UDAGS 
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HOME OWNERSHIP 
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HOMEOWNERSHIP 


INTRODUCTION 


This section reviews and educates five aspect of the City's role in 
stimulating affordable housing production, rehabilitating and supporting 
eontinued owner occupancy: 


: Options to promote new construction. 

Il. Creation of new homeownership opportunity for low and 
moderate income families. 

Ill. | Equity conversion to aid the elderly with home repair needs. 

IV. Ownership through rehabilitation. 

V. Supporting continued owner occupancy. 


Each section of this section is structured to provide for each topic a brief 
summary of the principal recommendations generated by the Committee's 
evaluation, a background statement that explores the reasons why action is 
needed, and a set of fact sheets that summarize existing program operations. 


I. OPTIONS TO PROMOTE THE NEW CONSTRUCTION OF AFFORDABLE 
HOMEOWNERSHIP HOUSING 


The City's role in promoting new construction of office building and 
commercial space in the downtown area has been enormous and to a large 
extent effective. It is now time to utilize that capacity for the production of 
additional affordable housing in the neighborhoods to meet the growing 
demand. To ignore this challenge Boston will continue on its course of social 
polarization between the poor and the wealthy and loose a vital resource 
through outward migration of its young families and stable working class. 


We recognize that the City's role in promoting new construction is of 
necessity limited. The pressing need to rehabilitate the existing housing stock 
and the other urgent demands on public resources at this time will restrict the 
range of financial and programmatic tools available to achieve this objective. 
However, it is also clear that without determined leadership by the Flynn 
Administration, private development interests will continue to focus on the 
high income segments of the population and the full potential of the creative 
alternatives (such as manufactured housing, limited equity cooperatives, etc.,) 
advocated by non-profit development organizations will go unexplored. 
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A. Summary of Principal Program and Policy Recommendations 


l. Increase the CDBG allocation for the Manufactured Housing 
Initiatives to $750,000 in Year X and determine the feasibility of the following 
program modifications: 


a. Use data from Abandoned Properties Resources Management 
System to identify Pivotal parcels and couple subsidy to land 
prior to opening RFP process. 


b. Select developers based on a combination of _ prior 
performance, l)ability to conform with program objectives 
2)deliver completed units according to specified design, 
3)provide quality standards within set affordable price ranges 
4) demonstrate sensitivity to community needs. 


@. Require equity recapture or equity appreciation limitation 
provisions in those instances where the public subsidy 
significantly reduces prices below market. 


2. Create a Department of Real Property Disposition and delegate to it the 
powers of negotiated sale currently contained within the Public Facilities 
Department (the PFD authorizing legislation will allow such delegation) and 
give it the following mandate. 


a. Establish the production of affordable rental or ownership 
housing as the major policy objective for the disposition of 
surplus land in all cases where it is at all feasible. 


b. Dispose of all vacant parcels through that department or 
mechanism which is selected to direct the disposition of 
surplus city controlled property. 


Cc. Evaluate each parcel to determine its development capacity 
and categorize parcels for either rental or ownership housing 
depending on neighborhood context, ‘subsidy, availability, 
characteristics of site, etc., 


d. To the extent possible, package the parcels with any available 
subsidy and a title clear of any city liens for taxes or water 
and sewer changes prior to advertising availability. 


3. Establish an expedited review and approval process in city regulatory 
agencies (e.g. zoning, inspectional services, assessing,) specifically for new 
construction and rehabilitation development projects sponsored by non-profits 
or private developers which meet affordability guidelines. 


4. Refine assessing practices so that new construction or rehab is not 


unnecessarily discourage and is not used as a major basis for assessments of 
surrounding homeowners or increased rents for existing tenants. 
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5. Explore the possibility of initiatives to encourage a manufactured housing 
plant in the City of Boston. 


6. Provide "up front" money to non-profit development organizations that 
have as their specifie objective the production of cooperative housing. 


B. BACKGROUND 


New residential construction over the past five (5) years has consisted 
previously of luxury apartments and high priced condominiums with a few 
notable exceptions. Continuation of this tendency of private real estate 
development interests to concentrate on the high income segments of the 
market only serves to reinforce the economic polarization of the City between 
the wealthy and the poor. The consequences of this pattern of residential 
development is apparent: middle income families continue to leave the City 
for the suburbs in search of affordable housing; those that remain increase the 
pressure for condominium conversion and high rents; and low and moderate 
income families are excluded from the financial security provided by 
homeownership. The income made by the city from tax revenues generated by 
high priced development is clearly negated by its loss in social and economic 
stability. 


The conventional wisdom is that only such high priced developments may 
have the cost of new construction. However recent evidence suggests that 
public policy may now play an instrumental role in stimulating the delivery of 
newly constructed residential units to a much wider spectrum of Boston's 
households. In this report we will briefly explore four (4) aspects of the real 
estate market that should be considered in formulating effective policies and 
programs to deliver and sustain newly constructed homes at affordable prices. 


ie Rents One reason for pent-up demand for homeownership is the 
level of rents in a market area. A recent survey of 40 cities conducted by the 
National Association of Realtors indicates that the average rent in Boston is 
$475 placing it at the top of cities surveyed. Assuming that many of these 
renters are interested in ownership and applying standard underwriting 
criteria, this rent data would suggest that the average tenant in Boston could 
purchase a home priced between $45,000 and $55,000 with an significant 
charge in their financial condition. Unless an outlet is provided for the 
segment of the population in an income category necessary to carry such high 
average rents, competetion for the already limited rental units will continue 
to exacerbate rent escalation and displacement. 
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2. Production Innovation. In response to the the growing demand for 
affordable housing on the part of the "baby boom" generation (a large point of 
which is currently excluded from the luxury market for financial reasons), the 
housing industry has developed two alternatives to reduce production costs. 
The first is a smaller more efficiently designed unit. Such designs not only 
reduce construction costs but also reduce future operating expenses through 
lower maintenance and fuel costs. The second is the factory-built or 
manufactured home concept. This technique achieves significant savings due 
to the efficiencies of assembly line production, bulk buying of materials, and 
by reducing the potential for costly delays due to weather and other factors 
stemming from on-site construction. 


Although private developers have shown little interest in these new 
techniques due to their lower profit margins and the continued perception of 
consumer resistance, several non-profit development corporations have 
demonstrated the appropriatness of these techniques in the Boston area. From 
these experiments it appears that it is now feasible to deliver newly 
constructed homes (either detached or in townhouse designs where lot size will 
permit) at prices ranging from $50,000 to $60,000. 


3. Ownership Innovations. Until 'recently' the predominant form of 
homeownership form has proven to be increasingly accepted and practical 
solution to having affordability. The cooperation form of ownership process 
all the benefits of the previous single ownership form while providing creative 
financing appropriation to structure the acquistion to last suit the financial 
needs of a set of perspective buyers. For instance, if buyers are not in a tax 
bracket to take full advantage of the deductions a sell/lease back cooperative 
may be structured which allows sale of tax benefits to higher income investors 
thereby reducing acquisition costs. Or by pooling resources in a cooperative a 
group may qualify for a higher overall mortgage than they would individually. 


An added benefit of a cooperative is that is can reduce the real cost of 
homeownership over time. This is achieved in two ways. First, by placing a 
blanket mortgage on the whole property and selling shares to individual buyers 
the cooperative can elect to pose on to future buyers the benefit of the 
potentially lower interest rate on the mortgage obtained when the project was 
constructed instead of individual buyers obtaining a new mortgage for each 
unit at higher future interest rates. Second, the cooperative form has greater 
flexibility to introduce explicit appreciation limitations that will, over time, 
sustain or even increase the affordability of unit shares. 
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4, Financing Innovations. The principal criteria for a bank's acceptance 
of a mortgage application has typically been the buyer level of income. 
However, in recent years the growing gap between the price of a home an 
family incomes has suggested that over reliance on the income criterion has 
excluded many stable moderate income families from the mortgage market. 
This: situation has prompted many communities to establish deferred equity 
loan programs with public funds which in some instances have allowed even 
low income families to purchase homes. Although such technique requires a 
high degree of screening and monitoring its success in other cities would 
suggest that an equity loan program may be useful in making newly 
constructed units affordable to wider range of low, moderate and middle 
income buyers. 


A second financing innovation that may assist affordable new construction 
is the MHFA new construction set-aside program. This program allocates 
below-market mortgage money to_ selected developers prior to the 
commencement at construction. Such an upfront commitment reduces risk 
and facilitates a targeted marketing campaign for low and moderate income 
buyers. 


C. Program Evaluation Sheets 


Over the past year the previous Administration had made some progress in 
establishing programs and procedures, to foster new construction of affordable 
housing. However, the examples are limited. Following is basic data on 3 
areas of current activity; NDEA Manufactured Housing Intiative, property 
disposition practices of the Real Property Department, and property 
disposition practices of the Public Facilities Departments. 


1. NDEA Manufactured Housing Initiative 


Program Data 
A. Program Model 


l Use CDBG funds to underwrite cost at land acquistion and site 
improvements. 

Zs Focus on relocation of vacant city owned lots. 

3. Funds allocated through RFP process. 


Budget - $500,000 Year IX CDBG Allocation 

Staffing - interdisciplinary team drawn from other programs within 
NDEA. 

Production - 75 Units under tentative approval. 

Subsidy Level- $10,795 per unit, 23% of total development costs, 
based on preliminary pro form's submitted by four sponsoring 
non-profit development organizations. 
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Program Merits 


Expresses city commitment to manufactured housing as a viable 
approach to affordable ownership housing production. 

Assists non-profit development organizations with gaining site 
control. 

Provides a significant subsidy while minimizing risk, should the 
project not proceed to completion, because improved site may be 
transfered to another development entity. 


Program Problems 


A. 


Simultaneously pursues many objectives. e..g. proportion of 
manufactured housing, reclamation of vacant city owned lots, 
capacity building in NBO's. 

Places high financial burden on sponsors to compete in RFP process 
and to flollow through prior to signing of contract. 

Does not provide sufficient pre-planning to couple subsidy to 
priority lots. 

Does not provide sufficient assistance to sponsors in working with 
other city agencies to clear title of liens or obtain necessary 
development permits and approvals. 


Early Initiatives 


iA 
B. 


C. 


D. 


ae 


Reaffirm commitment to program. 

Place responsibility for clearing title to land on the program and not 
on sponsor. 

Expand technical capacity of program personnel and make program 
and instrumental component (along with homesteading at a newly 
formed Department of Real Property Disposition or its equivalent. 
Consider options besides P.R.F.P. process. 

Take city initiatives arough high priority parcels. 

Provide up front dollars as loans against future development 
earnings to non profit developers. 
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PFD Property Disposition 


A. Program Data 


Program Model 


1. Structure 


a. Determine use for property through neighborhood leasing 
format and where possible emphaisze housing production. 
Appraise parcels based on highest and best use criteria. 
Advertise parcels with appraised land value. 

Negotiate terms of sale including purchase price based on 
merits and objective of proposal. 
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Budget - no specific budget allocation to program 


Staffing - Approximately seven (7) project managers with liaison authority 
sited in informal group made up of senior department managers. 


Volume- Department currently has control of 106 buildings and 39 lots at 
various stages of disposition. 


Parcels disposed of since 1968 - 82 buildings 112 lots. 


Producton during 1982-249 rental units created, 95 residential 
condominiums projected created, and 2 office buildings created (based on 
Department fact sheets.) 


Program Merits 


Allows negotiated sales which can set purchase price at level most 
appropriate to desired use. 


Emphasis an housing production. 


Follows generally open process. 


Program Problems 


A. Vulnerable to special interests who obtain most valuable parcels at 
low prices. 

B. Not Lae in setting affordability objectives for residential 
parcels. 

C. Use of "highest and best" method of appraisal over valuation parcels 
for affordable housing production. 

D. Provides little or no assistance to developers in clearing title to land 
obtaining production subsides. 
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Early Initiatives 


As 


Initiate immediate review of current and pending designations to 
determine consistency with new administrations policies to promote 
the production of housing for low/moderate income. 

Redirect staff activities in short term to conduct a more systematic 
evaluation of development potential for those parcels which remain 
for disposed and contacting other city agencies to determine 
availability of subsides and facilitating permits and approvals. 


Real Property Disposition Process 


Program Data 


AS 


j BF 


E. 


Program Model 

l. Advertise property for bid 

Ze Set minimum bid 

3. Organize bidders conference to solicit interest from 
neighborhood residents and non-profit development 


organization. 
A, Hold public auction and sell to highest bidder. 


Budget - no specific budget allocation to program. 
Staffing - 2 to 3 person informal working group. 


Volume - 400 to 500 varcels since creation of department 
with 70 narcels currently waiting processing. 


Production - no specific information on units created in rehab 


Program Merits 


A. 


lB 


C. 


Auctions currently are well publicized. 

Bidders conferences successful in soliciting wider interest and 
preparing individuals to effectively bid for the property. 

Many of the processing forms developed for the program are well 
constructed and worthy of continued use. 


Program Problems 


AG 


B. 


Only able to sell to highest bidder regardless of use proposed or 
ability of buyer to expeditiously make improvements. 

Many parcels could remain unutilized because department has not 
established review period to determine ability of buyer to make 
improvements prior to final sale. 

Department understaffed to handle current volume of properties. 
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Early Initiatives 


A. 
B. 


Immediate review of all properties under disposition. 

Institute 90 day review period to determine ability of buyer to use 
property consistant with stated intentions in cases that are 
currently in progress. 

Immediate moratorium on further auctions by the Real Property 
Department until the new property disposition mechanism is in place 
and has established permanent guidelines or unless there is a clear 
determination that an exception is to be made. 
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II. CREATION OF NEW HOMEOWNERSHIP OPPORTUNITIES FOR LOW AND 
MODERATE INCOME HOUSEHOLDS 


Broadening the opportunity to purchase a home has been a 
fundamental thrust of government policy over the past 40 years. 
Federal programs such as FHA loan guarantees, Section 235, and the 
enormous subsidy provided by the deductibility of mortgage interest 
and local real estate taxes made homeownership possible to vast 
numbers of working people during the 1950's and 1960's. The recent 
cut back of federal assistance to all forms of housing including 
homeownership and the rapid escalation in home prices have now 
excluded most low and moderate income families from the financial 
and personal security of owning their own home. 


In a city where only 30 percent of the households are currently 
owner occupied, it is apparent that the major thrust of public 
policy should be placed on stabilizing and preserving rental 
housing. However, the importance of homeownership as a means of 
creating an environment of equal opportunity cannot be ignored lest 
Boston become a city divided between the wealthy who own and the 
poor who rent. 


Boston city government currently places little emphasis on the 
specific task of promoting homeownership for low and moderate income 
families. The Homesteading Program, the most prominent mechanism in 
this area, processes on average less than 40 properties per year and 
has as its primary objective the rehabilitation of abandoned 
properties (see section below on Rehabilitation for program 
evaluation). In recent years, a $1 million was set aside from the 
CDBG monies for a demonstration cooperative housing program but due 
to the lack of a clear policy for its use the program was not 
executed. 


Summary of Principal Program and Policy Recommendations 


1. Require condominium and cooperative developers to set aside 
a percentage of their units in projects greater than 40 
units for sale to low and moderate income households with 
the city providing a subsidy mechanism, if necessary, and 
holding the right of first refusal for subsequent sales to 
insure that units continue to be available to target buyers. 


2. Examine the feasibility and alternatives for establishing 
an equity loan guarantee program to aid low and moderate 
income families to purchase homes, condominiums, or 
cooperative shares. 


3. Redesign the Homesteading Program to include greater access 
to individual low and moderate income buyers who wish to 
purchase vacant or abandoned properties directly with less 
off role by intermediate developers. 
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4. Encourage banks and public lending institutions to consider 
more favorably managed "work equity" in determining loan 
eligibility, especially in the Homesteading Program. 


5. Capitalize a technical assistance fund to more effectively 
motivate non-profit development organizations to assist 
individuals with rehabilitation tasks (either within the 
structure of the Homesteading Program or simply for all 
buyers of distressed properties based on income 
eligibility) and with owner built projects within selected 
target neighborhoods. 


6. Assist low income tenant communities to purchase buildings 
as limited equity coopertives. 


III. Equity Conversion Program to Aid the Elderly with Home Repair 
Needs 


The City currently funds two forms of equity conversion 
programs. The scope of this evaluation did not allow sufficient 
time to adequately investigate this complex and important vehicle to 
assist elderly homeowners. However, discussions with program 
administrators and academic experts provided sufficient information 
to present the basic characteristics of each program and identify 
several options to augment this program. Here, the basic 
characteristics of each program will be reviewed and a set of 
recommendations for further investigation will follow. 


A. Summary of Programs 

1. NDEA Deferred Loan Program (DLP) 

DLP is designed primarily as a rehab loan/grant program for 
selected target neighborhoods in the City. It is not designed 
specifically for the Elderly and in most cases provides a cash grant 
instead of applying the reverse equity concept of the prototypical 
equity conversion program. 

Program Characteristics: 

1. Loan fund capitalized solely with CDBG funds. 


2. Loans provided to homeowners based on income criteria. 


3. Loan becomes a grant if owner remains in home longer 
than 5 years. 


4. Typical loan/grant amount: $5,508 


5. Provides limited counselling services to clients. 
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ABCD Reverse Annuity Program (RAP) 


The RAP is tailored specifically for the Elderly but does not 
currently include a rehab loan concept. The primary objective of 
the program is to convert home equity into an income supplement for 
low income elderly homeowners 


Program Characteristics: 


1 


Provides high level of counseling to prospective elderly 


clients. 


oe 


Emphasizes income maintenance potential of equity 


conversion. 


oe 


Pilot program initiated in 2 neighborhoods of Boston. 


B. PRINCIPAL CONCLUSION ON RECOMMENDATIONS 


Le 


6. 


Reaffirm commitment to both forms of equity conversion 
(income maintenance and home repair) to make it clear that 
one will not be sacrificed for the other. 


Redesign the Deferred Loan Program to introduce an emphasis 
specifically on the Elderly. 


Explore the feasibility of consolidating DLP and RAP under 
a single management to increase flexibility in tailoring 
loan to need and facilitate marketing. 


Make more effective use of public funds to specifically 
leverage private leaders into deferred equity lending for 
home repair to increase pool of available funds. 


Expand counselling component and train counsellors in 
merits of both programs to improve ability to tailor loans 
and reduce philosophical competion between two options. 


Target three to five pilot neighborhoods for intensive 
marketing of demonstration program. 


IV. Ownership Through Rehabilitation 


The Flynn Administration should continue the newly initiated 
targeting of resources to families, individuals and neighborhoods 
most in need of affordable homeownership options. The growing 
interest and concern with abandoned and severely deteriorated 
housing stock in Boston's neighborhoods must be answered by policy 
initiatives which address these problems. Homeownership may not be 
appropriate for all, but it should be considered as a beneficial 
answer to many more households in Boston than are now considered to 
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be in the market. Homeownership provides a way to break at least 
two cycles for low and moderate income households: a) the cycle of 
never having an adequate financial base from which a family can 
improve its situation and b) the cycle of being periodically 
"uprooted" by displacements of various kinds or by the eternal 
search for "better housing". 


The rehabilitation of properties provides the potential for 
"work equity (or "sweat" equity) as a means of making homeownership 
affordable to lower income families. In some cases the potential 
for work equity is significant enough to provide equity closing 
costs and even reduce the size of a mortgage payment. Successful 
homeownership programs including rehabilitation and work equity can 
only have significant effects on neighborhood stabilization if there 
is skilled financial and rehabilitation technical assistance and 
counseling available. Additionally, in the case of abandoned, tax 
title property, the City must facilitate the foreclosoure and 
conveyance of property under guidelines targeted to make 
homeownership an option for low and moderate income families. 


A. Summary of Principal Programs and Poli Recommendations 


1. The "Abandoned Properties Resource Managment System" begun 
in March of 1983 to co-ordinate information, develop and 
implement guidelines, and expedite foreclosure, and 
conveyance of property between city departments has made 
significant progress and produced tangible results. Its 
experience should be built upon and expanded. 


2. Other data concerning housing and real estate patterns 
within the neighborhoods is more scattered and incomplete. 
It needs to be gathered and augmented, perhaps through 
neighborhood task forces, in order to develop broader 
policies within which priorities can be set for the longer 
term use of the "APRMS" mentioned above. A long range 
planning strategy to address these issues is necessary. 


3. The "8 of 58" or "Retap" program begun by the Assessing 
Department deserves to be maintained as one tool for 
delivering deteriorated housing to potential owner 
occupants for reasonably priced rehab. However, it needs 
outside assistance in three areas to be more widely used: 
(1) State Department of Revenue support, (2) Subordination 
of city lien power, and (3) Source of financial guarantees 
during processing. 


4. The Homesteading Program offers one solid means for 
delivering renovated properties to homeowners following the 
use of the above mechanisms. However, the numbers of 
properties provided needs to be expanded. One way of 
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possibly doing this is to limit the centralized functions 
to city property acquisition, goal and guideline setting 
and enforcing, quality comtrol, and resource allocation, 
and decentralize production through more extensive 
contracts with neighborhood based organizations. A second 
way is to provide more options to potential homesteaders in 
areas such as purchase arrangement, approach to rehab, and 
manner of subsidy. Innovative low cost approaches to the 
renovation of abandoned buildings such as another view is 
cooperative work exchange proposal should also be examined. 


Recycling of city acquired non-housing buildings into 
moderate priced co-operatives or condominiums through the 
joint efforts of a neighbohood-based organization with the 
NDEA and PFD or their successor organizations should be 
considered. 


Renovation of city acquired housing through the same means 
should also be considered. 


In meeting the Technical Assistance/Counseling needs of 
households utilizing the above mechanisms, CBO's offer a 
natural contracting agency. However, the city should 
maintain a strong licensing role, setting standards for 
both programs and employees, and providing initial and 
on-going training requirements custom developed for this 
kind of task. 


One option for approaching NBOs interested in the housing 
rehab and/or the technical assistance/counseling would be 
to offer funding for immediately building in-house capacity 
in each organization. A second option would be to start 
less experienced organizations with more experienced 
organizational partners and develop the inhouse capacity 
of the newer organization over time. 


In all situations wherein the city provides a subsidy, 
either directly or indirectly, a "resale agreement" should 
be used to limit the financial benefits to the purchaser 
should they resell quickly. A number of variations on a 
basic model of this type of agreement are now in use. 


It has been suggested that conversion of apartment 
buildings to condominiums, with or without extensive 
renovation, be limited to buildings in which tenants can be 
offered first right of refusal on their units at a price 
they can afford. This might or might not include a write 
down provided by a second mortgage from CDBG funds which 
would not be payable until sale of the condominium. 
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Whether or not that option is used, it would seem that a 
way should be found to limit the profit made from the 
conversion process. This is one of the unnecessary ways in 
which real estate markets are rising above the income 
levels of present residents in certain parts of the city. 


Review the existing Neighborhood Housing Services Program 
and investigate its expansion in other Boston neighborhoods 


in relationship to existing community-based housing 
organizations. 
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V. SUPPORTING CONTINUED OWNER OCCUPANCY 


Many of Boston's neighborhoods are deeply rooted by a strong base of 
owner occupants in its one to four unit housing stock. The need exists for 
continued development of homeowner assistance and code enforcement programs 
and the investigation of further public and private resources to maintain and 
preserve this stock as owner occupied housing. The Committee focused on 
these aspects of the City role in supporting continued owner occupancy: 


A. Ci 
Le 


City regulatory and assessing system 
Supporting the use of accessory apartments 
Promoting Public/Private initiatives. 


latory and Assess System 


Real Estate Tax Assessment, Collection, and Inspections 


a. 


The Assessing Department is responsible for ascribing 
fair and accurate value to all taxable property. The 
department has instituted a ''Computer Assisted Mass 
Appraisal'' system to reduce the incidence of variations 
in assessed values. While this system reduces the 
opportunity for inaccurate valuation, it does not 
adequately address the need for the sensitivity required 
for Boston neighborhoods where great difference in fair 
market value may exist in close proximity due to patterns 
of rehabilitation and new construction. Further, the 
CAMA system has the potential of limiting the 
availability of public information since one must have 
access to a computer terminal and the proper access codes 
in order to obtain information which heretofor was openly 
available to the general public on bookshelves in the 
Assessing Department. 


The Collector-Treasurer Department is responsible for the 
collection of taxes. There is a clear public perception 
that financially troubled taxpayers receive no 
information from the department relative to payment 
options for currently due or past due tax obligations. 
The lack of an established and actively advertised system 
for tax arrearage payment and counselling undoubtedely 
contributes to the incidence of nonpayment of taxes, and 
can lead to abandonment, thereby contributing to Boston's 
housing shortage. 


The Inspectional Services Department is responsible for 


“policing” the city’s physical plant. There is a need to 


create a better system of verification of inspection done 
e.g., in 1983 there were 40,000 complaints filed with the 
department. Of those, only 60% were scheduled to be 
inspected, and only 2,800 actually were recorded as 
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inspected. Also, there is a clear need for better interface 
within the divisions of the department and other city 
departments. Properties which could possibly be turned over 
to a commmity-based organization for rehabilitation too often 
have been condemned and demolished simply because of 
interdepartmental inefficiency and lack of communication. 


3. Code Enforcement Programs are administered through the NDEA 
and the Mayor's Office of Housing. They are primarily aimed 
at the 1-14 family owner-occupied properties and provide 
financial: incentives for code and code-related work. The 
goals of these programs are great, but there is a need to 
administratively tighten the delivery of services and better 
documentation and monitoring of work done. Also, the focus of 
programs aimed to the low and very low income property owners 
should be increased. 


SCOMMENDATTIONS : 


a. Increase the availability of public information, e.g. 
Housing Resource Center. 


b. Rotation of inspectors and development of system of 
documentation to insure response to each complaint 
received. 


c. City should coordinate its code enforcement programs to 
support NDEA and other program initiatives intended 
neighborhood stabilization and low/moderate income 
households. 


d. City should develop a allocation formula to determine the 
distribution of the level of commitment of public dollars 
for housing and capital improvements which favors 
neighborhoods with lower income populations. 


e. The Reverse Annuities Mortgage Program is an attempt to 
assist elderly homeowners to, in part, meet their tax 
obligations by using built-up equity in their homes. 
This program should be thoroughly investigated and 
promoted within private financial community. 


f. The Abatement process for qualified taxpayers is 
cumbersome and complex. Inasmuch as the abatement 
process is a matter of right, a protection created by 
statute access of its benefits should not be adversarial 
in nature. 


g. Acomprehensive policy for active and targeted 
dissemination of public information should be 
established, e.g., the Housing Resource Center suggested 
in campaign literature. 


h. Public participation in process and policies related to 
property taxpayers (specifically owner-occupants) should 
be encouraged, e.g., Neighborhood Councils. 


i. The Assessing Department should recognize the need for 
input into its CAMA system sensitive to continued 
encouragement of production and rehabilitation programs 
targeted to low and moderate income populations. 


j.  I£ established the Housing Resource Center should develop 
a taxpayer counselling program geared to owner occupants 
or owners of buildings of less than six (6) units with 
options to meet tax obligations. 


k. The Collector/Treasurer Department should develop a 
direct means of responding positively to this counseling. 


1. A comprehensive and expeditious hearing and 
decision-making process should be established to deal 
with zoning variances. 


B. Supporting the use of Accessory Apartments 


An important mechanism to support continued home ownership, 
especially among the elderly, is the creation of accessory apartments in 
older, larger homes. Currently, owners who attempt to use this means to 
reduce the cost of ownership are faced with a bewildering set of 
regulations and too often insensitivity to this legitimate needs. The 
new Administration should consider the following options to make 
accessory apartments a more visible means of assisting ownership while 
also expanding the supply of rental housing: 


1. Identify those neighborhoods where accessory apartment would 
be most feasible and have least affect on surrounding 
homeowners. 


2. Direct the various city regulatory agencies to give special 
consideration to zoning variance applications for accessory 
apartments. 


3. Encourage the Elderly Commission to assist elderly homeowners 
interested in this option. 


C. A Note on Private/Public Initiatives 


1. The Neighborhood Housing Services Program serves as a vehicle 
for channelling private institutional investment and public 
financial commitments into a workable formula for neighborhood 
redevelopment. Additionally, this system provides for 
community-based organizational input into a neighborhood 
economic future. The administration should review and 
investigate possible new initiatives through the NHS program. 
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The Boston Edison Energy Conservation Project is an example of 
how the private sector can develop effective and 
consumer-oriented projects to aid the city government in 
promoting energy conservation objectives. The administration 
should seek to formalize a relationship with such private 
initiatives to reduce the cost in public dollars for similar 
objectives. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS 


Contact List 


Comments from Another View 


Comments from Boston Neighborhood Housing Services 
Comments from the South Boston Community Development Corporation 


Comments from United South End Settlement 


Comments from Bill Walzak, homeowner 


Comments from ACORN 
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SPECIAL NEEDS 
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SPECIAL NEEDS & PROTECTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 


I. The Flynn Administration has defined itself throughout the campaign as one 
which will show a special concern for those who have traditionally been 
disadvantaged in society as a whole and in this City in particular. 


No where is that special concern more necessary - and no where has the 
Administration made a clearer commitment to action - than in the Fair Housing 
area. Boston has been characterized as a city of racial turmoil and distrust. 
Looming over the city is the threat of court control over major funding 
decisions because of past Fair Housing violations. 


There is a need for the Administration to act quickly and clearly on Fair 
Housing: to strengthen the Fair Housing Commission; to provide fair access to 
public housing; to resolve major Fair Housing lawsuits; and to preserve 
housing opportunities for minorities which are now seriously threatened. 
Section II of this Report focuses on these Fair Housing issues. 


Handicapped individuals have a need for special advocacy and programmatic 
efforts - and Boston has a vehicle for addressing this need in the City's 
Commission on the Handicapped. Section III of this Report focuses on that 
Commission. 


Homelessness is a growing, critical problem in the City - a problem with 
life and death consequences if it is not adequately addressed. The Dukakis 
administration has made this problem a high priority for the state, and there 
is an immediate need to coordinate city efforts with the state to take full 
advantage of what the state can offer. Likewise, the private sector through 
grants and donations is willing to contribute to a solution to the 
homelessness problem - but the City must be creative and aggressive in 
competing for these funds. The immediate focus for the Administration, 
however, is the expansion of the facilities for the homeless at Long Island 
hospital. Section IV focuses on the homeless issue, and the related problem 
of a decline in the number of rooming houses and single room occupancy units. 


Finally, in Section V, the Report considers the special problems of 
Institutional Expansion - a problem which not only threatens the city's 
available rental housing stock but which puts a strain on the municipal tax 
base. 


II. Fair Housing Issues 
A. Introduction 


The Flynn Administration has already made a highly visible general 
commitment to protecting and promoting civil rights; this report will 
not focus on the cause of civil rights problems in Boston. We 
believe at the outset, however, that the Fair Housing problems can 
generally be categorizd as the interrelated problems of: 


- Availability 


There is an insufficient supply of housing which is available 
for minority occupancy - especially racial minorities - and this 
supply is shrinking. 
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- Attitude 


City Hall is perceived as generally insensitive to minority 
housing needs - and sometimes antagonistic to those needs. 


- Access 


Minorities face several difficulties in gaining access to that 
housing which is otherwise available and affordable to them - 
including threats to their safety. 


B. PRINCIPAL AGENCY: THE BOSTON FAIR HOUSING COMMISSION 


be. The Agency's Mission 


The Boston Fair Housing Commission, created by City Ordinance in 
1982), is the City's principle structural vehicle focused upon 
Fair Housing. 


The mandate of the Commission is to enforce the policy of the 
City that each individual, regardless of his/her race, color, 
religious creed, marital status, military status, handicap, 
children, national origin, sex, age, ancestry, sexual preference 
or source of income shall have equal access to housing and [to 
eliminate] prejudice, intolerance, bigotry and discrimination in 
the area of housing. It does this through investigating 
violations of the Fair Housing law; coordinating City Fair 
Housing efforts; publicizing Fair Housing obligations and 
rights; and working with the Police department 's Community 
Disorders Unit. 


The Commission has its origins in a November, 1977 agreement 
between the City and the Massachusetts Commission Against 
Discrimination (MCAD) in which the City agreed to establish a 
"Mayor 's Office of Fair Housing" to serve as a centralized 
planning and policy unit for the City's Fair Housing Program. 
In March of 1982, an Ordinance creating the Boston Fair Housing 
Commission was signed. The Commission became operational in 
March of 1983 and subsumed the Mayor's Office of Fair Housing. 


1/ Ordinances of 1982, Chapter 10, codified in City of Boston Code 


Ordinances, Title 10, Chapter 5. 
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It is important to note that the creation of the Commission came 
about at least in part because of N.A.A.C.P. v. Pierce (U.S. 
District Court C.A. No. 78-860-S), a civil rights lawsuit (now 
in the remedial stage of litigation) charging that HUD should 
require Boston to take stronger anti-discrimination action. 


Related to the work of the Commission, but much broader in the 
scope of its mandate, is the work of the Boston Committee. The 
Committee was established in 1980 to "design and implement a 
cohesive set of programs that will reduce racial tensions and 
promote racial harmony throughout the City of Boston."9 


2. The Fair Housing Commission's Structure and Resources 
The activities of the Commission are governed by five unsalaried 


Commissioners appointed by the Mayor for staggered 3 year 
terms. The present Commissioners are: 


Term ires Jul 
Frank N. Jones, Chairperson 1987 
Janet M. Robitaille 1987 
Miguel A. Satut 1985 
Anna M. Cole 1984 
Jerome Rappaport 1984 


Robert W. Upshur has been Executive Director since February, 
1983, in charge of a staff of eighteen and a FY'&4 budget of 
$713,216 ($550,000 from CDBG; $163,126 from General Revenue). 
The Commission's offices are on the ninth floor of City Hall. 


More detailed information on the Commission and its work can be 
found in the briefing book given to the Transition Team.3 


27 The Boston Committee Transition Paper to the Flynn Administration, p. l. 


ay Boston Fair Housing Commission Transition Information, December DRS Res S 
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Ma jor Criticism of the Commission 


We generally heard supportive comments concerning the need for a 
city agency to be charged with Fair Housing enforcement and 
recognition of the special dedication the Commission's staff 
brings to that effort. There is some concern, however, about 
the Commission's effectiveness thus far. Because of the newness 
of the agency, the relatively low level of expectation regarding 
this issue under the White Administration, and the existence of 
an outside "scapegoat" (the State Legislature for failing to 
pass the Home Rule petition giving the Commission broader 
enforcement powers), this concern does not appear to have 
produced anger towards the City as yet, but there clearly is 
restlessness and a heightened sense of expectation following the 
election. 


Highlighting the specific concerns about the Commission are the 
following: 


(1) The "mission" is not clear. 


Should the Commission be primarily concerned with 
enforcement or conciliation? Is its focus on keeping the 
City government sensitive and "honest" on Fair Housing 
issues (and if so, is it part of the City housing agency 
structure or is it an independent "watch dog" Commission) 
or on combatting discrimination in the private market? The 
lack of a clear mission inhibits staff effectiveness, 
results in unproductive "turf battles", (see discussion on 
the MCAD issue, below) produces unfulfillable expectations, 
and makes budgetary and programmatic planning difficult and 
potentially wasteful. The need to clarify the mission is 
fundamental to addressing all subsequent concerns about the 
Commission. 


(2) There is concern regarding the Commissioners themselves. 


The Commissioners are not perceived as_ uniformly 
enthusiastic about their membership on the Commission: 
some are unable to give it the attention that it needs, 
while others do not appear to share the more general view 
of the need for broader powers. The Commissioners are not 
perceived as accountable to anyone, including the Mayor. 


There is concern that the Commission's lack of enforcement 


authority, its "turf battles" with MCAD, and its small 
legal staff (a lawyer and legal assistant) may render it 
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ineffective in enforcement efforts except where | 
conciliation is possible - and that because of short 
deadline for filing complaints in courty after an alleged 
act of discrimination, those who come to the Commission may 
be jeopardizing their rights. The Commission potentially 
gets in the way now rather than helping to enforce rights, 
some feel. 


There is concern about the effectiveness of the testing 
program conducted by the Commission - that some testing may 
inappropriately be done by telephone. 


Finally, there is criticism about the public education and 
outreach aspect of the Commission's functions. Those 
subject to the Fair Housing laws such as the real estate 
industry are critical of the lack of very simple, clear 
explanations of the law and equally clear areas of 
responsibility (i.e. who enforces what? - HUD, MCAD, the 
Commission, etc.). They are particularly concerned that 
smaller landlords have trouble understanding their 
obligations. 


Those in the gay and lesbian community we heard from felt 
that the Commission had not done sufficient outreach and 
hadn't made its presence known or felt in that community. 
This is particularly important since the Boston Fair 
Housing Ordinance is, except for the Mayor 's recently 
signed Executive Order, the only clear source of legal 
protection for housing discrimination against gayS oF 
lesbians. 


Ce PROBLEMS THE FLYNN ADMINISTRATION HAS TO ADDRESS 
1. Immediate Problems: Potential Crises 
ae THE HOME RULE PETITION 
The Problem 
The Commission's legal authority to impose fines, award 


damages and attorneys’ fees, and issue cease and desist 
orders is highly questionable without state enabling 


47 180 days under 42 U.S.C. Section 3612; somewhat longer if proceeding under 


Other legal theories. 
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legislation. For the past two years the Commission has 
been unable to secure approval of this legislation at the 
State House level, despite significant substantive 
compromises made by some of the legislation's proponents. 
Without this authority, the Commission will be largely 
powerless and will probably lose credibility to even 
conciliate discrimination claims. Passage of the Home Rule 
measure is seen by virtually all Fair Housing groups as a 
fundamental test of both the Commission and the Flynn 
Administration's concern for and effectiveness on Fair 
Housing enforcement efforts. 


The "crisis" 
The Commission is preparing to submit a new Home Rule 


petition to the City Council by mid-February, Pi Oc 
sooner. The Commission will decide soon on the content of 


the Ordinance - and may decide not to cover 2-3 family 
owner-occupied homes (which would leave a major portion of 
Boston's housing stock uncovered - a concession the Mayor 


opposed as City Councillor.) They are also poised to call 
for immediate support from Washington in the form of a 
letter to the state legislature from the President and a 
visit to Boston by HUD Secretary Pierce to meet with you 
and Speaker McGee. 


The Flynn Administration should act now to take the lead in 
this effort, and to shape it to ensure that a legislative 
victory provides real substative effect. 


- Acticqm Needed 


(a) 


The Administration should immediately work with the 
Commissioners and the Council to insure passage of the 
proposed Home Rule petition. The Administration should 
take the lead in seeking to obtain the fullest possible 
coverage, including coverage of 2-3 family owner-occupied 
units. Failure to cover these units would mean that 
discrimination would be permitted in a major portion of 
Boston's housing stock. In making this recommendation we 
note that there are many who feel differently including 
some on the Task Force. They believe that the primary 
concern when it comes to 2-3 family owner-occupied housing 
should be the owner's freedom to choose those to whom 
he/she rents. 


It is therefore especially important that the 
Administration, in working to cover 2-3 family units, 
should meet with homeowners and civic associations to 
inform them about the Home Rule petition: what it will do 
and why it is needed, and to discuss their concerns 
regarding the petition. 
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(b) Publicly take the lead - The Administration should publicly 
and very visibly support the measure (e.g. the Mayor should 
help initiate the Pierce - McGee - Commisson meeting, 
should sign the home Rule measure as soon as the Council 
passes it and testify at the legislature on its behalf.) 
He should also work behind the scenes to neutralize major 
opposition. Note that the Real Estate Industry has 
publicly committed itself to this measure (although some 
have been less supportive behind closed doors —- and they 
have difficulties with the "source of income" language) and 
they should be enlisted/positioned into providing 
substantial support. 


(c) Prepare alternatives - Less immediate, but just as 
important, is the need to begin mapping a _ municipal 
enforcement strategy should the Home Rule measure lose a 
third time. (See below under "mission"). 


Racial Balance in Public Hous ing 


The PHA is moving forward in its plans to provide fair access to 
all those eligible for public housing. The most immediate issue 
is the plan to move several minority families (who have reached 
the top of the waiting list) into the Charlestown development. 
While fuller discussion is found in the section of the Task 
Force report dealing with public housing, we think that the 
Mayor's primary role should be to foster an atmosphere of racial 
harmony throughout the city. 


Serious Problems That Should be Addressed Now: Mistakes Looming 
a. THE MISSION OF THE FAIR HOUSING COMMISSION | 


The Problem 


The role of the Commission is somewhat unclear and 
sometimes contradictory. Is it an outside enforcement 
agency? An inside/outside watch-dog agency? A community 
relations conciliator? What is its relation to MCAD? The 
answers to these questions have important consequences for 
funding decision, staffing allocations and_ structural 
arrangements. 


- Looming Mistakes/Action Needed 


(a) The relation of the Commission to other City agencies - 


The Administration needs to make the relationship 
between the Commission and other housing - related 
agencies clear. Failure to engage the Commission's 
expertise in planning and review of all housing 
efforts leaves the City vulnerable to insensitivity 
which could invite further NAACP - type suits. The 
Administration should build into all housing agencies 
lines of communication and authority to the Fair 
Housing Commission. 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


The relation of the Commisson to MCAD - 


There is an ongoing dispute with MCAD as to who has 
the responsibility for investigating Boston-based Fair 
Housing cases. The dispute comes in part because of 
finances (HUD pays MCAD for each case investigated), 
in part because of personality issues, and in part 
because of substantive difference. 


Loss of the Home Rule Petition 


Efforts to secure passage of the Home Rule petition 
may again prove futile. This could leave the City 
with an ineffective enforcement mechanism. There are 
alternative means of enforcement which need to be 
fully explored and put into place immediately upon 
such failure (if not before): Cooperative efforts 
with MCAD and HUD; lawsuits by complainants with 
municipal or private counsel (see below); testing the 
Commission's inherent power to levy fines even in the 
absence of Home Rule authority; utilizing the Housing 
Courts equity powers to enforce the ordinance. 


Further, the conflict between the Commission and MCAD 
is unproductive, at best, and has the potential for 
causing injury to Fair Housing efforts by causing 
complainants to lose their rights due to delay or 
bureaucratic inefficiency. The Mayor should use his 
authority to join with the Dukakis Administration and 
newly appointed MCAD Commissioner Alex Rodriguez to 
Clarify these issues before they continue to build 
under the Flynn Administration. 


Need for Additional Legal Resources 


To the extent that the Commission is an enforcement 
agency, or held out as such, it is criticized as being 
ineffective in actually getting complaints pursued to 
court, largely because of lack of legal resources 
available-to complainants. The City can and should 
expand these resources and, in so doing, expand the 
strength of its enforcement efforts and expand the 
community involved in such efforts. This can be done 
by either: 


- providing City lawyers to help represent 
complainants in Court (either through increasing 
the Commission's staff or using the City Law 
Department attorneys); and/or 
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- establishing a "revolving fund" to _ cover 
upfront litigation costs to private attorneys 
representing complainants in meritorius Fair 
Housing cases, with the monies paid back if and 
when the case reaches a successful conclusion. 
(This has the added advantage of helping to 
establish a larger "civil rights bar" in the 
Cley.eg 


NAACP CASE 
The Problem 


The NAACP won its lawsuit against HUD for HUD's: failure to 
require Boston to adequately promote Fair Housing. The 
suit is now in its remedial stage. Boston is not a party 
to the suite, although any relief granted to the NAACP will 
clearly have a substantial impact on the city housing 
programs and funding/resource options. Technically, the 
Court could even go so far as to put the City's federally 
funded housing activities under receivership. 


- Looming Mistakes/Action Needed 


Failure to take the initiative in trying to resolve this 
suit now will lead to others (the Court, HUD, NAACP) 
imposing resolution on the City in the not-to distant 
future (the Court can act at any time now.) 


The Administration should: 


(a) Have the Law Department review the decision not to 
join the suit as a party; 


(b) Review the NAACP brief to determine what portions of 
the requested relief make sense and then try to 
negotiate a settlement around those issues - a 
dramatic action like getting Tent City in the South 
Fnd funded and build for low-moderate income housing 
needs is consistent with the Administration's goals 
and could go a long way to opening the door to 
resolving this major lawsuit. 


LOSS OF HUD HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 
The Problem 


Many housing units which are available to minority 
individuals and families are being threatened due to 
government action. Nearly 4000 units of HUD - financed 
multi-family housing in Boston is_ threatened with 
foreclosure and sale to the highest bidder; for many of 
these projects this will mean condo conversion or market 


rate rents and displacement of the present primarily 
minority tenants. 
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- Looming Mistake/Action Needed 


The City cannot afford the loss of these mits’ The 
Administation can join in calling on HUD for a temporary 
foreclosure moritorium. The Administration can then help 
preserve the housing for low-income minorities by 
supporting (through CDBG funds) the work of non-profit 
groups to develop property dispositon plans which will 
preserve the units. The City may also be able to assist in 
getting the liens on the property reduced using its good 
offices to negotiate with utility companies and by 
considering reduction or forgiveness of tax liens. 


"TOSS" OF THE SOUTH END/THE COPLEY PLACE LAWSUIT 
The Problem 


The South End's gentrification, significantly enhanced by 
the building of Copley Place, is driving housing prices up 
and minorities out of one of the City's oly integrated 
neighborhoods. This steady erosion threatens to intensify 
with Copley's opening in mid/late 1984. 


- looming Mistakes/Action Needed 


Unless plans are immediately made to prevent/minimize the 
gentrification impact, vulnerable minority households will 
be swept out of the neighborhood. The City should 
immediately have the Law Department review the suggested 
terms proposed by plaintiffs in Munoz-Mendoza_v. Pierce 
(the thus far successful Copley Place lawsuit against HUD 
and Boston) and act upon those portions which are 
reasonable to address the problem and potentially resolve 
the lawsuit. Full and immediate use of the Copley 
Neighborhood Development fund (the original "linkage" 
attempt in Boston) in the South End for minority housing 
needs would go a long way toward achieving a positive 
resolution of the problem and the lawsuit consistent with 
the Administration's policies. 


4. Quick Action That Can Help Establish Credibility 
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Call for Conditioning City Development Contracts 


The BRA and the City often award development contracts to 
developers who have a= proven. record of housing 
discrimination or who are currently being sued based upon 
allegation of discrimination. The Administration can ~ and 
should - announce a policy of conditioning the award of 
such contracts on a positive Fair Housing record, and 
should pressure the BRA to do the same. 


Meet with Fair Housing Commissioners 


A meeting with the Fair Housing Commission would be a 
symbolic statement of support for their efforts and for the 
Commission's place in the Administration. It would also 
set the stage for the Mayor asking for the resignation of 
any Commissioner who is antagonistic to the goals of the 
Agency or who does not have the time to devote to the 
Commission's work. 


Announce a Policy of Providing Non-English Speaking Access 
to all Housing Agencies 


Non-English speak ing residents (particularly 
Asian-Americans) assert that they are sometimes unable to 
have access to City housing programs because no one in the 
agency speaks their language. The Administration can 
insure that each such agency (perhaps through Fair Housing 
Commission) has the ability to respond to calls or visits 
from non-English speaking residents by having bilingual 
staff available. 
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A. 


THE HANDICAPPED 


History 


The City's Commission on the Handicapped was established in 1971 in 
response to consumer demand for a local government entity which would 
advocate for the needs of the disabled. For the first eight years, 
the Commission consisted of a nine-member advisory board which met 
monthly to review City policy to ensure that the disabled had 
physical and programmatic access to City buildings and activities. 
In 1977, regulations concerning Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 were promulgated. This law stated that no otherwise 
qualified handicapped individual should be denied entrance into, 
benefits or services from any institution receiving in excess of 
$2,500 in federal financial assistance. The Commission worked 
closely with other City departments to enforce compliance with this 
law. The Commission was granted full status as a City department, 
with its own staff, in 1979. 


The Commission serves all residents of the City of Boston who have 
rhysical, mental or “hidden" disabilities such as epilepsy or lupus. 
In Boston, 45% of the population represents 225,000 residents. 


Its primary activity has been to establish and begin a program for 
installing ramps and curb cuts in people's homes and neighborhoods. 


The Commission was instrumental in creating the BEAM project, monies 
to be used to establish and begin a program for installing ramps and 
curb cuts in people's homes and neighborhoods. It has also worked 
state and other local agencies to provide expertise on problems of 
handicapped citizens in getting access to hous ing. 


PROBLEMS 


The major problems facing this agency include its inability to gain 
access to CDBG monies; the need to have an additional social workers 
to handle the influx of needs including housing; the need for larger 
space which will provide social workers with privacy; the need for 
space located in the lower levels in City Hall which is fully 
accessible to those who have difficulty with elevators; the inability 
to secure statistics from BHA (statistics are imperative when seeking 
aditional funding), and other agencies. 


FUTURE PLANS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Flynn Administration, through and with the Commission, should 
immediately: 


- develop, continue or strengthen relationships with Fair Housing 
Commission, Emergency Shelter Commission and Boston Housing Authority; 


- strengthen relationships with area office managers of the 
Cash-Up-Front program; 
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- continue advocacy efforts relative to housing legislation which 
impacts on the lives of persons with disabilities; special emphasis 
on persons who are deaf/hearing impaired and with persons who are 
developmentally disabled; 


- work to assure that the next City census includes voluntary 
questions pertaining to residents with disabilities; 


- implement the BEAM project; 
- hire an additional social worker to assist in case management; and 


- hire a housing specialist with the capacity of developing and 
updating housing resources as well as securing grants for a 
renovation project which would aspire to modifying dormant city 
buildings. 


IV. HOMELESSNESS 


Background 


Homelessness is a tragic problem in the City of Boston. No one knows the 
exact number of individuals, and families, who are without shelter on a given 
night. Recent studies indicate that between 1,000 and 3,000 people are 
homeless, but these numbers are no doubt rough approximations and may severely 
undercount the actual number. 


Homelessness is a symptom of broader social and economic problems, 
including the lack of affordable housing, tnemployment, and inadequate 
facilities for those who should be receiving mental health treatment. It is a 
problem which the federal and state governments have sought to address, 
although their responses are inadequate to the overwhelming need. The City GE 
Boston is limited in the resources it can devote to the homelessness issue, 
yet it has both a moral and a social responsibility to do what it can to solve 
both the long-range problems which create homelessness and the short-term 
problems of finding shelter and support services for those without homes. 


Agencies 


The most immediate need is both to expand the number of facilities and 
services for the homeless and to prevent the attrition of existing facilities 
and services. Current shelters are chronically overcrowded. They also lack 
the staff to provide medical care, to help homeless people receive eligible 
benefits (e.g. General Relief), and to deal with problems of those shelter 
guests who have acute psychological problems or may be prone to violent 
behavior. 


Actions/Recommendations 
There is no overall concensus, even among shelter operators and 
homelessness advocates, regarding the best policies for dealing with this 


chronic and complex problem. Among the recommendations, we offer the 
following as guidelines and options: 
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*Develop 100 additional emergency beds at Long Island Hospital or 
finding alternative emergency beds; 


*Use CDBG funds to have agencies develop day centers, transitional 
and permanent housing; 


*Coordinate activities with Public Facilities Department for use of 
appropriate buildings by agencies and community groups to provide 
permanent and transitional housing; 


*Develop better coordination between the Emergency Shelter Commission 
and department heads whose departments impinge on the homelessness 
issue; 


*Increase the staff and resources of the Emergency Shelter Commission; 


*Provide auction lists and technical support to shelters in order to 
provide opportunities to acquire buildings; 


*Rdvocate for the State Department of Public Welfare reopen an office 
at Boston City Hospital to facilitate and expedite training of staff 
and processing of those who need assistance; 


*Mdvocate for the state to open 250 beds for transitional purposes as 
promised; 


*Urge the Boston Housing Partnership to expand its program to include 
shelters or transitional housing among its uses of rehabilitated 
abandoned properties; 


*Ravocate for a greater share of state DMH and DDS resources for 
Roston to deal with the many homeless people, including shelter 
guests, in need of these services; 


*Coordinate city agencies, especially Health & Hospitals and the 
Emergency Shelter Commission, to work with local medical providers 
and shelters, to develop a proposal to the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation for $1.4 million, targetted for medical services for the 
homeless; 


*Advocate that the state's fuel assistance program be modified to 
allow non-profit entities, such as homeless shelters and rooming 
houses, the opportunity to qualify for fuel assistance benefits on 
behalf of the homeless or near-homeless. Currently, benefits (of 
upwards of $750) are available to low-income persons who live 
independently and who pay for utilities directly or where such costs 
are included in one's rent; 


*Develop additional programs and_ shelter options for homeless 
children. 
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Related to the problems of homelessness is the increasing disappearance of 
single-room occupancy (SRO) buildings and rooming/lodging houses in the City. 
These residences provide a valuable form of shelter for a _ specific 
population. To slow down the disappearance, even to encourage the expansion, 
of this option, he City can do a number of things, including: 


*Include such housing options in the Boston Housing Partnership 
program; 


*Provide city-owned buildings to such facilities where appropriate; 


*Do outreach/education to dispel fears that rooming housings/SRO's 
are "flop houses" for alcoholics and drug abusers; and 


*Coordinate city zoning, licensing, and property disposal efforts to 
encourage new SRO housing. 


As noted above, homelessness is a symptom of broader social and economic 
problems. The Flynn Administration can address the problem of affordable 
housing, in particular, through various policies to control rents and 
condominium conversions, expand the housing supply, and encourage the BHA to 
continue its progress under and after Receivership. As the Introduction to 
this Task Force report indicates, the city's housing policies are 
inter-related. If the BHA, for example, continues it tenant selection 
policies of encouraging a broader spectrum of low-income residents, this will 
have consequences in terms of the availability of housing for the very low 
income. Similarly, discrimination against tenants possessing Section 8 
certificates creates the potential of more homelss people. Such coordinated 
efforts between the City and the real estate industry are necessary to 
guarantee that such certificate holders find housing. 


V. INSTITUTIONAL EXPANSION 
A. The Problem 


Institutional expansion basically refers to non-profit tax exempt or 
"public institutions" expanding real estate holdings or changing the character 
of those already held; for example Tufts in Chinatown, BU in Kenmore Square 
and Audobon Circle, MATEP in Mission Hill, the airport in East Boston. The 
issue has been addressed by the former administration through the various 
zoning and licensing departments, boards and commissions of the city. There 
is no single entity with accountability here nor is there a cogent policy in 
place that addresses the issue. All dimensions of the issue are ill defined 
including the absolute number of public institutions existing in the city. 


The City must act under the law and the law does not deny public 
institutions the right to expand. The former administration used the threat 
of bureaucratic hindrances to cause public institutions to negotiate various 
agreements in the interest of the neighborhoods. This approach basically 
leaves the authority in these instances in the hands of the Mayor. 


Neighborhood representatives have felt that the current approach favors 


the institutions. A given expanding institution usually has the financial 
wherewithal to obtain property and then win from the bureaucracy the needed 
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approvals to turn the property to the institution's desired use. Resident 
neighbors must use volunteer efforts to express their wishes. Deals struck in 
their interest are suspect as to enforcement and communicate no sense of 
empowerment. 


Agencies 


To balance the scales several neighborhood groups drafted two ordinances 
which would formalize neighborhood comment and restrain institutions from 
expanding especially at the cost of low and moderate income housing. These 
ordinances were passed by City Council over the veto of Mayor White and now 
await implementation. 


Although great effort has been expended to move the ordinances through the 
process, they may fail at the first test of law. (The City Law Department 
feels that they are fatally flawed.) The work remaining to set the process in 
motion, of convening an Institutional Expansion Board and promulgating 
regulations, would be lost. On the other hand, the neighborhood groups in 
question want a concrete process allowing their authority to be felt and feel 
that they have won that through the City Council. 


The public institutions have remained silent. None targetted have 
responded to the letter from the Task Force. An interpretation of their 
silence would be that they expect nothing but bad from the new administration 
and will simply let their lawyers negotiate through the ordinances and 
regulations rather than participate in a dialogue. Liesstile wa Bole 
misapprehension should be corrected. The City benefits from its institutions 
in many ways and should not be interpreted as "taking sides" against them. 


B. Suggested Action 


Given the fact of a new administration, the established relationships 
may be interrupted and the following considered: 


1) The City should insure neighborhood input and control, based 
upon reasonable standards, over the expansion of institutions at 
the very beginning of the expansion process. This should 
include either implementation and enforcement of the present 
institutional expansion ordinances or some other legally 
supportable method (e.g. obtaining Home Rule authority for 
neighborhood input and control over institutional expansion). 


2) A single entry point into City Bureaucracy for public 
institutions wishing to expand or change zoning should be 
established. This might be a board or commission of 
neighborhood representatives which would pass on = all 
applications but would not have the force of law. 


8) The dimensions of the problem should be studied and a written 
policy created from hard data regarding th various dangers and 
benefits of institutional expansion. 


4) Various departments in the city should be made more sensitive to 
neighborhood issues through better representation on staff. 
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5) Intervention by the City is needed to preserve the City's 
options, Determine - in conjunction with affected neighborhood 
groups - the best use for the Commonwealth Avenue armory. 
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FAIR HOUSING SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS 


———S——e——————— EES 


List of Contracts 

MCAD Correspondence 

Comments from the Lawyer's Committee for Civil Rights Under the Law 
Comments from the Boston Committee 

Comments from the Chinatown Housing and Land Development Task Force 
Comments from Gay and Lesbian Advocates and Defenders, Inc. 
Proposed settlement terms - Munoz-Mendoza (Copley Place) case 
Proposed settlement terms - NAACP case 

Comments from the League of Women Voters 

Comments from Massachusetts Tenants Organization 


Comments from Legal Servicés-Chinatown Outreach Program 
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THE HANDICAPPED SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS 


Contact List 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 


from Adaptive Environment 
from B.C.I.L. - Boston Center for Independent Living 
fromeD. B.A. beinc. 


from Information Center for Individuals with Disabilities 
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HOMELESSNESS SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS 


Contact List 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 


from the Office of Addiction Services 
from the American Red Cross 

from the Boston Housing Authority 
from the Boston Shelter Committee 


from Casa Myrna Vazquez, Inc. 


Health Care Issues inthe Care of the Homeless, The American Management 
Association 


Governor's Advisory Committee on the Homeless - Interim Report, March 1983 


Governor's Advisory Committee on the Homeless - Response to Interim Report 


April 28, 


1983 


Recommendations of the Governor's Advisory Committee on the Homeless, 
Special Subcommittee on Health Care 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 
1 9 ee 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 


from Governor's Office of Human Resources 
from Kingston House of the Merrimac Mission 


from Little Sisters of the Assumption, Family Health Services, 


from the Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission 

from the Pine Street Inn - Permanent Housing Alternative 
from the Pine Street Inn - Lodging Houses 

from Rosie's Place 

from the Traveler's Aid Society of Boston, Inc. 

from United South End Settlements 


from the Women's Educational and Industrial Union 


Comments from Alliance for Young Families 


Comments from the Building and Construction Trades Councu eos 
thesMetronoiitan District 


'" The Gleaners ", Mass. Coalition for the Homeless 
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INSTITUTIONAL EXPANSION SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS 
I. Cooperation Agreement between the City of Boston and Poston University 
II. City of Boston Instrumental Expansion Ordinances 
III.Comments from the Law Department on the above Ordinances 
IV. comments from Jim Buechl, Greater Boston Community Development 
V. Comments from Chinatown Housing and Land Development Task Force 
VI. Comments from John F, Blanchon 


ViII.Contact List 
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PUBLIC HOUSING 


PUBLIC HOUSING 
Introduction 


It should be the policy of the City of Boston that public housing 
developments are communities of new beginnings, not the housing of last 
resort. (While many individual public housing residents view their homes in 
this manner today, and while many developments function in this way generally, 
the image of public housing has for many years communicated a different 
message.) And the city has been complicit in the sending of that message of 
hopelessness and the inevitability of the cycle of poverty that has produced 
third and even fourth generation public housing residents. While maintaining 
a theoretical arm's length relationship with the BHA, landlord for 10% of the 
city's population, the agency was in truth used as a very efficient patronage 
machine. It delivered jobs and often apartments to individuals without regard 
to their ability to work effectively for the residents that the agency served 
or to live as good neighbors. Meanwhile, as in so many other cities, normal 
public services were consciously and unconsciously directed away from public 
housing developments because of the political weakness of those communities. 
The results of these policies eventually drove the agency to serving as the 
largest slumlord in Boston. Receivership was the only option available toa 
court as outraged as the unserved residents. The Flynn administration has an 
opportunity not just to bring the BHA out of receivership and into a competent 
administration, but to lead the charting of a new course for public housing in 
this city. 


The goal of the city should be to provide the appropriate services and 
support necessary for individuals and families to gain access to opportunity 
and to put poverty behind them. Because housing costs are often such a large 
part of any family's budget, an excellent way to start gaining access to 
opportunities and moving up the economic ladder is to limit the money spent on 
shelter so tht funds are available for other educational or vocational costs. 
Additionally, it is important that such housing be decent, safe and sanitary, 
so that people have the energy they need to work on vocational, eduational, 
and parenting chores rather than struggling with landlord and other housing 
issues. The City, therefore, along with the BHA should do everything possible 
to make certain that public housing communities are places where low-income 
families and individuals can find clean, safe, adequate and inexpensive 
housing. 


Once this base of security is established, residents should then have 
access to a full range of educational, vocational, counselling and other 
services so that they can pursue the options that they want in securing a 
stable and adequate economic future for themselves and their families. In 
order for these two steps to take place, the city must insure that public 
housng communities receive fair and adequate public services and facilities. 
This is not a plea for special treatment, only for equal treatment. It is not 
a plea for extraordinary services, only for the decent level of services that 
any citizen of Boston should expect -- clean streets, adequate police 
protection and reasonable garbage collection for example. 
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A significant part of the new vision for public housing that the Flynn 
administration can help to articulate, is the opportunities that can be made 
available to public housing residents. The agencies and individuals that can 
provide this assistance have traditionally been one of the hardest costs for 
the BHA to fund. There is about to be a breakthrough in this area with a 
major grant to the BHA for the provision of these services. The city should 
be involved in and supporting this effort, providing CDBG matching funds, as 
well as in its efforts to encourage well coordinated planning and delivery of 
services by agencies which are either public or involved with the City in some 
manner. The City should say not only with words, but also its money and its 
staff, that public housing will no longer be the housing of last resort in the 
city of Boston, but that it will be a place of opportunity for low income 
residents of the city. 


I. AGENCY DATA, FACTS, STATISTICS 
A. GENERAL STATUS AND RECENT HISTORY 


The Boston Housing Authority (BHA) was placed in receivership by the 
Superior Court on February 5, 1980 as a result of a class action suit filed by 
public housing tenants (Perez, et al v. BHA, Suffolk ss. no. 17222.) Judge 
Paul Garrity appointed Lewis H. Spence as Receiver. The receivership is 
re-evaluated annually at a February hearing held by the court. Judge Paul 
Garrity originally anticipated receivership would last approximately five 
years and has expressed interest in returning the BHA to City control upon the 
successful completion of the legal remedy to substandard conditions and agency 
mismanagement. 


The BHA currently serves Boston's low income housing population with 9474 
families in twenty-seven family developments and 3764 families in thirty-five 
elderly developments (December 1983). BHA currently houses a total of 13,238 
families. In addition 5438 families are served by the BHA leased housing 
programs (Section 8, Section 23, Chapter 707 etc.) 


The BHA currently maintains the following number of units/programs. 
(December 83). 


Family Housing 9474 
Elderly Housing 3764 
Leased Housing 5438 

Section 8 Existing 3781 


Section 8 Moderate Rehab 432 


Section 23 199 
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Chapter 11B She) 


Chapter 707 
Scattered site 105 
Moderate Rehab 50 
MHFA units 272 


The BHA currently shows vacancies in the following programs: (December 83) 


Family 2038 
Elderly 129 
Leased Housing 378 (unused Section 8 Certificates) 


Adjusted and does not include redevelopment efforts, breakthroughs, agency 
use, moth balled addresses. 


The BHA budget for F784 totals $61,700,296. Overall the BHA budget has 
substantially increased from a pre receivership level of $38,608,330. The 
following trends should be noted: 


I~ Administrative (central office) costs have decreased while field 
costs have increased. 


2- Utility expenses increased as a total percentage of the budget during 
FY's 1980 - 1983 however decreased in FY84. Utlility costs consume 
53% of the BHA budget. 


3- Maintenance expenditures have steadily increased but they have 
increased at a much smaller rate than the BHA budget overall. 


The BHA has secured state and federal funds to redevelop 7 family housing 
developments. The developments, developer/contractor, cost and unit 
reductions are shown below: 


COMMONWEALTH 


Financing: $31.56 million for Federal Turnkey Development funding and 
from state Chapter 884 funds. 
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Scope of Work: 


Management: 


Relocation: 


Schedule: 


Tenant Employment: 


Status: 


FRANKLIN FIELD 


Financing: 


Scope of Work: 


Schedule: 


Relocation: 


Tenant Employment: 


Total reconstruction of 648 as built units to 392 units, 
including townhouses for families and one-bedroom elderly 
apartments. Two buildings are being demolished and a new 
building will be constructed to house the management 
office, the tenant organization, and social services. 


This development is starting April, 1983, managed by 
Corcoran Management Company. 91-95 Washington Street, an 
adjacent elderly development of 96 units, is incorporated 
into this private management arrangement. 


Of approximately 320 families living on site, 217 were 
relocated, 86 within the development, approximately 39 to 
other BHA developments an approximately 92 to Section 8. 


Construction began in September, 1982 and is now scheduled 
to be complete in February, 1985. 


The Contractor is required to hire 16 apprentices and 10 
laborers from among the tenants. To date, it has hired 8 
apprentices and 5 laborers. 


The BHA regained ownership of the first newly renovated 
building on December 29, 1983 and its 42 units are now 
being reoccupied. 


$30 million from state modernization and Chapter 789 
(capitalized Section 8 subsidy). 


Complete reconstruction of 504 units (as-built) to 346 
units, most of which will be substantially larger. Many 
units will have private entrances at the ground level. 
Substantial site work including the creation of three green 
areas for recreation and two new streets will be done. 


Constuction began in February, 1983 and is planned to be 
complete in mid 1985. 


Of approximately 300 families living on site prior to 
construction, 56 were relocated on site, 33 were relocated 
to other BHA developments and 39 were relocated to non-BHA 
subsidized housing. 


The Contractor is required to hire tenants in 18 apprentice 


and 10 laborer positions. To date, the contractor has 
hired 12 apprentices and 6 laborers from among the tenants. 
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Status: 


WEST BROADWAY 


Financing: 


Scope of Work: 


Relocation: 


Tenant Employment: 


Schedule: 


COLUMBIA POINT 


Re-occupancy of the completed units will begin in early 
February, 1984. 


$20 million, plus $9.5 million supplement; Chapter 490 
State Modernization. 


Redevelop 546 (of 972) as-built units into 341 new units, 
Multi-Service Center and two Village centers. Work will 
include vertical and breakthroughs for large families, 
demolition, site work including creation of new 
recreational areas and re-design of streets. 


Approximately 300 families resided in the area to be 
redeveloped. To date, 7 families have been relocated to 
other BHA developments and 74 have been relocated on site. 
Over the next three months it is expected that an 
additional 7 families wil be relocated into temporary, 
onsite apartments. 


The Contractor is required to hire 16 apprentices and 10 
laborers from among the tenants. To date, 6 laborers and 4 
apprentices have been hired. 


The first phase of construction began in August, 1983 and 
will take approximately 2 1/2 years to complete. The first 
buildings are expected to be complete in March, 1984. 


A combination of the formerly separate development teams of 
CMJ and Columbia Associates will redevelop Columbia Point 
into a 1400 wit, privately-owned mixed income housing 
development. The new development will include at least 400 
low-income (public housing eligible) units. A joint 
venture agreement among the parties is being negotiated, a 
revised site plan has been prepared, and discussions have 
begun with HUD and BOCD concerning subsidies and financing. 


BROMLEY PARK AND MISSION HILL EXTENSION 


$20M Turnkey 
+884 Funds 


A Turnkey developer's package has been completed and 
advertised Developer's proposals will be submitted on 
January 17, 1984. The package calls for the rehabilitation 
of 240 units and the construction of 62 new townhouse units. 
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CATHEDRAL (SOUTH END) 


$4.7M Turnkey 

+884 Funds A developer has been selected by the BHA and approved by 
HUD. ‘The development team (headed by Cruz construction) 
will begin work on detailed architectural drawings for the 
partial redevelopment of Cathedral. 


II. AGENCY PROBLEMS 
A. PHYSICAL CONDITIONS/VACANCIES 


While the BHA has made substantial progress in attracting capital 
improvement dollars for redevelopment and vacancy rehabilitation, progress in 
routine maintenance continues to be slow. BHA has increased the budget for 
maintenance during receivership without a significant increase in service 
delivery. Residents report that in many BHA developments without access to 
capital dollars (and many while awaiting reconstruction) that maintenance 
services have not improved. 


BHA had decreased the total number of vacanies from approximately 35% at 
the inception of receivership to a reported rate of approximately 16% today. 
The BHA lists in December of 1983 2038 vacancies in the family program 
(excluding redevelopment developments) and 129 in elderly developments. In 
addition, 1205 units in family developments are secured and not included in 
vacancy figures. The BHA has changed its method of reporting vacancies. 
While BHA reports a 16% vacancy rate in family and elderly programs, when the 
vacancies in redevelopment developments and secured units are counted the 
vacancy rate approaches 21%. The BHA has not successfully reached increased 
occupancy goals established in 1983. 


B. RACIAL BALANCE 


During the summer of 1981 the BHA implemented a variety of tenant 
selection sub plans with the goal of increasing the racial balance in eleven 
developments. The Fair Housing Task Force at the BHA has modified these plans 
during the course of the effort while at the same time increasing marketing 
outreach to the targeted group. Overall the plans have improved the racial 
balance at a number of developments while showing no significant progress in 
attracting white residents to predominantly non-white developments. 


C. MAINTENANCE DELIVERY 


The BHA continues to maintain a large backlog of work orders. In many 
developments residents complain of little or no significant maintenance 
progress during receivership. In December 1983 the BHA reported 3995 
outstanding work orders with an average workorder turnaround time of 12 days. 
The problem ranges from 916 outstanding workorders and 27 day turnaround time 
in Mission Hill in Roxbury and 110 outstanding workorders and 27 day 
turnaround time in Fairmount in Hyde Park. The area of timely maintenance 
service delivery remains to be a major problem for public housing tenants and 
the BHA. 
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The BHA has begun to develop maintenance standards and an operations 
manual. ‘To date maintenance delivery has been inconsistent and performance 
standards and evaluation are not fully operational. 


D. MANAGEMENT 


A key element of goal management is the ability to collect rents. While 
rent collections have improved they have not done so authority wide. The BHA 
currently is owed $1,918,336 in arrearages and collected 78% of rents owed in 
December 1983. Commonwealth (privately managed) collected 100% of their rents 
in December whereas Bromley-Heath (tenant managed) collected 51%. Performance 
goals for managers are unclear and difficult to measure. Residents and BHA 
staff report different policies at different developments. Last February the 
court ordered BHA to produce a management manual and after nearly a year a 
draft is complete and under review. 


E. FINANCIAL HEALTH 


The BHA has sucessfully begun to put its fiscal house in order during 
receivership. While the BHA faced a substantial deficit (approximately 
$900,000) before receivership they have managed to accrue a $15,398,910 
operating reserve as of March 31, 1983. The BHA has been able, it seems, to 
improve its fiscal situation as a result of a large influx of capital 
dollars. An analysis should be done to gauge the results of a loss of 
reduction of capital dollars. 


F. FULL ACCESS TO CITY SERVICES 


1. POLICE — Residents, managers and other BHA staff report problems with 
Boston Police Department (BPD) responsiveness to criminal activity in 
public housing developments. The BHA has a contract with the BPD to 
provide Team Policing Services to 23 family developments at an annual 
cost of approximately $2.12 million. Sixty - six BPD officers are 
assigned to the program. Developments are policed by officers on 
predetermined shifts from 8:30 am to 5:00 pm and from 5:30 pm to l 
am. While a contractual arrangement and monitoring system exist 
(private contract with Wasserman Associates) so do many problems. 
Residents and BHA staff report the following: 


a)— Police are pulled out of the developments frequently to respond 
to other calls. 


b)—- Scheduling is such that often coverage is not adequate. 


c)- Team Police Unit lost its volumnteerist spirit and many officers 
are reluctant partcipants. 


d)- Coverage is inadequate because many development problems occur 
between 1 am and 8 am. 
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e)- The capacity of the BHA to monitor and enforce sanctions is 
limited, i.e. there is no other game in town. 


2. FIRE —- Residents and BHA staff generally are satisfied with the 
response and service of the Boston Fire Department (BFD). Me 
exception may be services to Columbia Point which the BFD has on 
occasion refused to provide without police escort. 


3. GARBAGE COLLECTION - The BHA does not currently receive garbage 
collection services form the City. BHA contracts privately to have 
garbage removed from dumpsters at its sites. The BHA filed suit to 
compel the City of Boston to supply garbage collection services to 
BHA properties or to reimburse the BHA for costs of garbage 
collection of BHA developments. (Suffolk SS No. 95006 Mass. Dept. of 
Fnvironmental Engineering vs. City of Boston and Boston Housing 
Authority.) The Superior Court found on December 28, 1982 in favor 
of the BHA and ordered said service to be provided effective February 
1, 1983. Since that time the BHA has been negotiating with the City 
to pay for BHA contracts to remove garbage from each development. 
Currently negotiations are being finalized. 


4. PUBLIC WORKS - Coupled with poor maintenance delivery the City of 
Boston does not take responsibility for snow removal (and many other 
services) to BHA developments. Residents and BHA staff both report 
poor snow removal capacity at most sites and other public works 
efforts. 


5-  INSPECTIONAL SERVICES - Residents, BHA and Inspectional Services 
staff report that there are major problems in the process of 
inspections and code enforcement. It is reported that the 
Inspectional Services Department takes a "hands off" approach with 
regard to violation enforcement with state and federal housing. 
Housing Inspectors are reported to be uncooperative in the 
enforcement of basic code violations. Each inspector is required to 
fill out a day sheet listing visits and inspections made during a 
particular day. It is reported that these day shifts have little or 
no correlation to actual inspectional activity, nor are they 
monitored. Enforcement of basic sanitary code violations would go a 
long way to improving living conditions for Boston public housing 
tenants. 


PHA and contractors seeking to obtain necessary permits for 
modernization and recontruction have met with unnecessary delays 
resulting in increased costs. 


G. ABILITY TO EXPAND STOCK 


Since the inception of receivership in February 1980 the BHA has been 
prohibited, by order of the court and without its approval, to acquire or 
build any additional public housing units. This has limited the ability of 
the major public agency charged with providing low income housing to address 
the ever increasing need, demand and waiting list of over 7261 families in 


December 83 needing such housing. 
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H. ISOLATION WITHIN NEIGHBORHOODS 


Most older family housing developments are isolated from the surrounding 
community. Racial and economic segregation coupled with the spatial "super 
blocks" reinforce this isolation. Many developments are considered "no man's 
lands" and viewed negatively by members of the surrounding community. 
Currently, through redevelopment and community building projects, headway is 
being made to develop ties between public housing residents and the 
surrounding communities. Changes in design, superstructure, resident 
capacity, and increased broad based community involvement are helping to 
facilitate this process. 


I. GOVERNANCE AFTER RECEIVERSHIP 


The court has indicated both its reluctance to continue to run the BHA as 
well as its willingness to begin the transfer process back to the City of 
Boston. The task ahead is to define the post receivership governance 
structure. Currently two basic approaches are being studied. Both return to 
a restructured Board of Commissioners and Legislative changes to transfer 
control directly to the City Administration are being considered. The pros 
and cons of each approach need to be defined as does the role of tenants and 
criterion to govern the transfer and ending of receivership. Residents across 
the city are both interested in playing a major role as well as concerned 
about the ending of receivership prior to increasing service delivery, 
primarily by BHA maintenance. The City and the BHA should provide for public 
debate on the ending of receivership and governance. 


J. ACCESS TO SOCIAL SERVICES 


Public housing residents, representing the City's largest low income 
population, need access to a wide range of social services. In BHA's family 
developments generally over 90% of the heads of households are single females 
and over 80% of residents receive some form of income transfer payments (AFDC, 
GR, SSI, DI, etc.) BHA residents have generally faired poorly in attaining 
much needed social services in the areas of day care, health care, mental 
health services, recreation, education, employment and training related 
services. Obstacles to connecting public housing residents to social services 
include: 


-services are often inaccessable to development residents; 
-residents often distrust traditional social service providers because of 
negative experience with agencies (e.g. experience with welfare and 


protective social workers); 


—inadequate day care resources prohibit residents from participating in 
education, employment and training programs; 


-racial, economic and linguistic barriers compound resident access to 
services; 
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-low self-esteem and sense of despair. 


A dual strategy of linking residents with existing social service 
providers and development of on site programs while addressing barriers to 
service delivery is needed. 


K. TENANT INVOLVEMENT 


Although resident organizations involvement in the local level has 
increased greatly during receivership (due in part to BHA support of certain 
sites - West Broadway, Mission Main, Commonwealth, Mission Extension, Orient 
Heights, Franklin Hill, Archdale, Faneuil, Washington Beech, Franklin Field, 
and Charlestown) many more developments need both resources and support to 
play a major role in their communities. The relationships between individual 
organizations and. managers, while primarily a local decision depending upon 
the organizations’ strength, and willingness of the managers to cooperate, 
needs a structure to insure both an active and significant voice for tenants. 


The efforts of tenants on a city-wide basis have suffered during 
receivership. The Tenants Policy Council (TPC) was defunded in April, 1983 by 
order of the Superior Court overseeing receivership. The Court determined 
that the TPC was not adequately representing the interests of the public 
housing tenant community. Since that time a new group has emerged, Tenants 
United for Public Housing Progress (TUPHP). TUPHP has sought to draw upon 
active, democratic and representative local organizations for its membership. 


While still in its early development stages, TUPHP has recently negotiated 
a 6 month contract with the BHA to hire organizers to assist in the 
development and strengthening of the organization. A staff of four should be 
hired by mid-February. In addition, TUPHP has been negotiating with the BHA 
and Committee for Boston Public Housing (CBPH) to assume responsibility for 
all public housing tenant organizing activities during 1984. 


III. AGENCY POLICY INITIATIVES 
A. REDEVELOPMENT 


A number of seriously troubled developments have received major funding 
for significant redevelopment. Active tenant participation along with BHA 
staff, architect-planner professionals and others has produced good progress 
toward revitalized communities. In each of the following cases the planning 
process has included a fundamental examination of the development 's problems. 
Total redesign has been undertaken to assure a residential community that will 
be physically, economically and socially viable for the next 30-40 years. 
Costs have been high, and in most cases unit size has been increased while 
unit count has been reduced HOCD and HUD have supplied the bulk of the 
funding. While the overall unit count has fallen, the BHA (and most 
residents) feel the number of habitable units will increase as will general 
conditions. None of these projects is complete, but all have funds committed 
and are under way. 
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a. West Broadway (EOCD - under construction) 

b. Fidelis Way (Commonwealth) (HUD/State 884 - under construction) 
c. Franklin Field (EOCD - under comstruction) 

d. Columbia Point (HUD - in planning) 

e. Mission Hill Extension (HUD - in planning) 

f. Cathedral (HUD - in planning) 

g. Bromley Heath (HUD - in etn 

h. Mission Hill Main. (HUD - in planning) 


A number of developments remain to be given a similar or nearly similar 
treatment. The BHA continues to pursue these major redevelopment funds. In 
1982 the agency was awarded $15 million in Federal modernization funds. 
During 1983, the BHA requested $39 million in federal modernization funds and 
was awarded $17 million. High priorities for additional comprehensive 
improvements include Orient Heights, Franlin Hill, Orchard Park and 
Charlestown. 


The BHA believes that HOCD and HUD should continue to be the primary 
sources for capital improvement funds. This leaves the city free to provide 
financial and staff support for the human service programs that are critical 
for healthy public housing communities but very difficult to finance. 


B. VACANCY REDUCTION 


The BHA was awarded $19 million in special modernization funds in 1982 to 
focus on rehabilitating vacancies at five developments — Mission Main, Orchard 
Park, Washington-Beech, Franklin Hill and Charlestown. 415 units have been 
returned to occupancy so far, and another 485 are projected to be complete by 
the end of 1984. 


C. RAPID REOCCUPANCY 


This program seeks to keep normal "turnover" vacancies from becoming 
vandalized or otherwise unusable apartments. This pattern was one of the 
reasons why the BHA vacancy rate grew so high in the past. Currently a 
special rapid reoccupancy crew focuses its energy on turning around vacant 
apartments as quickly as possible when they are vacated. The crew has 
completed 559 units since the beginning of the receivership. Average 
turnaround time is 18 days, a number the Authority hopes to reduce further. 


D. RACIAL BALANCE/EQUAL ACCESS 
Eleven BHA developments have special Open Housing Sub-Plans to the basic 


BHA Tenant Selection Plan. These sub-plans allow people to move into 
particular public housing developments more rapidly if their entrance will 


improve racial balance. Slow, but steady progress is being made in this area. 
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Working crews from the BHA staff are being slowly integrated at 
developments where the tenant population is not in balance. 


E. MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


Management at the BHA is slowly becoming much more routinized and 
expectations of managers are becoming clearer. A manager's manual is under 
development. In general, the PHA is moving toward an organizational plan that 
makes the on-site manager the focal point of all the agency's energies. Other 
departments are being asked to view their job as helping the managers do their 
work better and more easily. 


In general, management is being decentralized so that on-site personnel 
have more lee-way to do their jobs in ways that are comfortable for them, but 
at the same time can be held more acountable to standards developed by the BHA 
and its residents. Me intensive 18-month training program has put six new 
managers on the staff with significantly more skills and knowledge than 
previous entry level managers. A second round is under way now. 


In addition to its general strategy of decentralizing the management 
effort, the BHA is experimenting with other Forms of management: 


1. At Bromley-Heath, a ten-year old experiment in tenant management 
continues. Full management responsibility is contracted to a tenant 
controlled and staffed corporation. Some elements of this strategy 
have worked well. Others have been problematical. The BHA continues 
to meet with the TMC to solve problems that arise. 


2. At West Broadway (D Street) a management plan is being developed by 
residents, site management, central BHA personnel and consultants. 
This plan calls for an even more decentralized form of management, 
creating Village Managers to serve sub-sections of the site (between 
150 and 250 units). Residents will also have a major role in some 
apsects of management. 
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3. At Fidelis Way (Commonwealth) the BHA contracts with a private 
management corporation (John Corcoran Management Company). This is 
an experiment to determine how private management compares with BHA 
in cost efficiency and effectiveness. 


F. SECURITY 


After prolonged and contentious negotiations with the city, the BHA 
finally suceeded in having established within the Boston Police Department a 
Team Police unit, funded by CDBG funds (approximately $2.12 million). They 
were helpful in the beginning. Generally this unit is regarded as inadequate 
now. There is a clear sense at the BHA and among tenants and advocates that 
the city should, as soon as possible, take this cost and responsibility back 
into the city budget, freeing CDBG funds for other purposes. 


Along with the Team Police Unit the BHA has begun to employ Investigators 
who work on-site, provide eyes and ears that are willing to testify at trials 
and have helped to upgrade security. The program has been quite helpful at 
many locations, but suffers from several flaws. The biggest problem is, 
ironically, that the staff receive excellent Police Academy training. The 
investigators, once trained, are often hired away by suburban Police 
departments who can offer them better salaries and more permanent employment 
guarantees. (The CDBG security funding is an annual commitment only.) A 
second problem is that the Investigators are often not clear who they report 
to and they need better coordination with managers. 


This is another difficult area where the BHA is feeling its way ahead 
slowly. 


G. FINANCIAL HEALTH 


The BHA has developed a Financial Workout Plan with HUD and another with 
EOCD. Through staff cuts, better supervision, more efficient procedures and 
fewer vacanies, the financial house has moved a long way toward being in order. 


H. RESIDENT ORGANIZATION/SOCIAL SERVICES/EMPLOYMENT & TRAINING 


These are the key "soft" services necessary to make public housing a place 
of opportunity. The BHA's major initiative in this area has been the 
supportive services program, which has aimed to train residents in community 
organizing, specific skill areas and job readiness skills. The Authority has 
funded the staff operations of many resident Task Forces through this program. 


The BHA is on the verge of receiving a major grant to develop new programs 
in the area of resident organization and social services. This grant will 
enable the agency to undertake new kinds of programs and services. Review of 
current service delivery/organizing model as well as cost effectiveness, 
efficiency and successes of past efforts should be undertaken with the active 
involvement of city-wide and local tenant organizations and staff. 
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I. MAINTENANCE DELIVERY 


Improvement in the maintenance area has been slow. Some initiatives have 
been taken, including a reorganization of the central maintenance department, 
the development of training programs for maintenance of employees, and the 
routinization of delineation of job descriptions. 


Perhaps the single most important initiative has been in the labor 
contract negotiation field. The BHA has, after two years of negotiation, been 
allowed to create a new job title which covers a generic maintenance 
position. This will avoid the problem of strictly segregated work assignments 
and allow supervisors much more flexibility in their staff deployment. The 
impact of this breakthrough is difficult to measure since the BHA has yet to 
implement the initiative. The change is widely expected to be a major step 
toward more effective maintenance delivery. 


IV. NEW PRIORITIES OF THE FLYNN ADMINISTRAION 


Over the course of the campaign and during the initial phases of the new 
administration, Mayor Flynn has indicated support for the following 
initiatives. 


A. PHYSICAL CONDITIONS/VACANCIES 


The administration is committed to working with the BHA to bring back on 
line over 4000 vacant public housing units. Innovative approaches such as 
homesteading will be supported. The adminstration will work with the BHA to 
continue the successful efforts by the receiver to attract capital dollars for 
redevelopment and vacancy rehabilitation. 


B. RACIAL BALANCE 


The Administration has stated its racial balance goals in Boston's public 
housing communities are to: 


1. Provide equal access for all low income residents to public housing 
in developments/communities in which they choose to live. 


Aye, Support efforts by the BHA and community to racially balance BHA 
developments through a process of voluntary desegregation. 


3. Work with public housing residents, and the surrounding community to 
address community concerns and access. 


C. ISQLATION WITHIN NEIGHBORHOODS 


The Administraton is committed to making public housing a part of each 
Boston neighborhood in which it is located. Public housing communities have 
for too long been isolated from the surrounding neighborhoods. Efforts will 
be made to both strengthen each public housing community at the same time 
providing incentives and a framework for positive interaction around 
neighborhood concerns. A key element to achieving this goal will be increased 


service and employment apportunities for public housing residents. 
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D. 


E. 


dollars. 


FULL DELIVERY OF CITY SERVICES 


1. 


Security/Police Service - The Administration is committed to 
providing adequate and equal police services to public housing 
communities. The primary responsibility for policing services will 
rest with the BPD. Currently the BHA pays the BPD over $2 million in 
CDBG funds annually to provide policing services. While the BPD may 
not be able to immediately absorb these costs the goal is for the BPD 
to treat public housing communities as any other neighborhood in the 
city. The BHA investigator program will be continued and 
strengthened. 


Basic Services - public works, garbage collection, and other 
essential services will be adequately provided to public housing 
communities. Recreation facilities and programs will be supported 
where they currently exist. Closed facilities will be evaluated as 
to resources needed to repair, reopen and staff; where no programs or 
facilities currently exist efforts will be made to integrate public 
housing residents into existing services (e.g. Community Schools). 


Inspectional Services - will be provided to public housing residents 
to insure housing conditions comply with all state and city laws and 
codes. Currently many public housing units do not comply with the 
state sanitary code. 


Employment Services - provided by NDEA, local employment and training 
resources will be encouraged and strengthened. The administration is 
committed to working with the BHA, unions and local resident 
organizations to insure compliance with the resident employment 
provisions in redevelopment contracts. Relationships with the 
Private Industry Council (PIC) and local employers-institutions will 
be strengthened to insure training and employment opportunities for 
public housing residents. The administration will carry through in 
the Boston Jobs Policy of 50% of all construction jobs on all 
projects for Boston residents. The administration will work toward 
increasing employment of residents at all levels of Authority 
operations from the current 13% to a minimum of 25%. 


MAINTENANCE DELIVERY 


The Administration is committed to dramatically improving day-to-day 
maintenance delivery while at the same time continuing to seek capital 


Residents (through local Task Forces) should be intimately involved 


in setting development maintenance priorities. 


Fs 


TRANSITION OUT OF RECEIVERSHIP 


The Administration will move expeditiously to develop a workable plan for 
the transfer of the BHA from court control back to the city. The post 
receivership governance plan will be developed during the coming months 
following a presentation by the Mayor to Superior Court Judge Paul Garrity at 
the February receivership hearing. 
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G. MORE PUBLICLY OWNED HOUSING 


Currently as a result of the receivership order the BHA cannot acquire or 
build new public housing units. The administration is committed to expanding 
the supply though development using the BHA's 1lb bonding authority and more 
effective use of 705 scattered site and other programs. The BHA will be 
encouraged to both work with existing neighborhood community development 
corporations and seek additional state and federal resources to build 
additional family and elderly low income housing units as well as rehabilitate 
abandoned housing stock. The administration will join with the BHA to develop 
specialized housing, e.g. rooming housing, handicapped housing, community 
residences, etc. The BHA needs to serve a wider range of people in need of 
subsidized housing in Boston. 


V. AGENCY EFFECTIVENESS AND EFFICIENCY 
A. General 


Despite the numerous problems which remain at the BHA and in many of 
the developments, substantial progress has been made during the four years 
of receivership. The BHA, under the direction of the 
Receiver/Administrator Harry Spence and with the help and active 
involvement of tenants and Greater Boston Legal Services the BHA has been 
successfully placed in the public consciousness attracting both qualified 
staff and approximately $200 million for major capital improvements. The 
City should support BHA efforts while at the same time develop a strict 
set of performance measures to get a clearer picture of problem areas to 
be resolved prior to the ending of receivership. 


B. Physical Conditions/Vacancies 


While the rate has been slow the BHA during the past year 
particularly has reduced the number of vacancies and increased occupancy. 
However, coupled with the net reduction in BHA stock through mothballing 
of units; loss of units through redesign and reconstruction (e.g. Columbia 
Point was built at 1504 units and only 400 units of public/low income 
housing will be reconstructed, net loss 1104 units). The actual increase 
in occupancy is lower then reported. The physical conditions of some 
developments have improved through targeted vacancy rehab; infusion of 
supplemental maintenance funds and staff, and redevelopment, although 
residents and BHA staff characterize conditions as having stabilized as 
opposed to improving markedly. 


Gs Racial Balance 
Racial balance goals have not been fully realized at the BHA. While 
the goal of racially diverse communities is an important one for this city 


the integration of public housing must be supported by a comprehensive 
policy for dealing with housing segregation in private housing stock. 
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D> Fiscal 


The BHA has made progress in its budgeting and resource allocation 
departments. (With the exception of maintenance as noted above.) The BHA 
still has a ways to go to insuring the necessary stable financial picture 
necessary for an Authority of its size. 


E. Construction Management 


The BHA has dramatically increased its ability to both attract and 
commit capital funds. During the period of January 1 through June 30, 
1983 the BHA allocated over $3 million in capital funds. Major 
reconstruction funds are largely obligated at present as are funds which 
were previously uncbligated (CDBG, etc.). The BHA and the city should 
complete an analysis of costs of its major capital improvement 
strategies. This analysis should include a cost analysis of public vs. 
private development costs; vacancy rehab and reoccupying. Unit costs for 
reconstruction appear to be higher in BHA projects than comparable private 


oN aria 
F. Management/Maintenance Delivery 


Major improvement remains to be realized in these areas. The BHA, 
prior to the end of Receivership should be required to implement 
management and maintenance standards; improve rent collection; improve 
maintenance service by reducing work order backlog and turnaround time; 
further improve tenant selection through increased decentralization; and 
increase the role and responsibilities for residents to play an active 
part in local city-wide decision making. 


The use of private management companies, as at Commonwealth, as a 
model for BHA managers may be useful, however the BHA managers may be 
useful, however the BHA must develop the expertise of effectively manage 
its units. Simply transferring responsibility to the private sector, will 
potentially increase management costs. The successor of private 
Management should be incorporated into BHA operations and performance 
standards. 


G. Public Safety 


Problems remain in many BHA family developments (and some elderly 
developments). The BHA has been unsuccessful in insuring that the Team 
Policing program works as it should. This is due largely to the inability 
of the BHA to adequately monitor and enforce sanctions in the BHA-BPD Team 
Policing contract. Other BHA Public Safety initiatives have had varying 
success. The BHA investigator program has met with problems, primarily in 
the areas of high staff turnover and lack of coordination with management, 
tenants and BPD staff. 
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H. Supportive Services/Community Capacity Building 


Programs have been increased dramatically by the BHA. These programs 
break down into three major categories. 


Y. 


Support for local tenant task forces - the BHA through state 
funding has committed over $600,000 to efforts to strengthen 
local tenant organizations and the delivery of 
education/employment, social and housing related services during 
FY'84. Major efforts are underway at four sites with others 
expected. The experiences at West Broadway, Mission Main, 
Mission Extension and Charlestown have been varied however funds 
have assisted in the process of establishing active resident 
organizations at each site and improving services. 


Community capacity building project - is entering its third 
year. the project was initially funded by the Permanent Charity 
Fund and Hyams Trust. The project is supervised by a Board 
comprised of BHA staff, outside agency and business 
representatives and tenants. While the project has had 
individual successes at two of its sites (Faneuil and Orient 
Heights) it seems that these successes were primarily the result 
of individual staff efforts. The project has suffered from an 
unclear mission, high staff turnover and BHA dominance of its 
Board. The project structure seems top heavy with too great a 
reliance on consultants and a minimal role for tenants in 
setting priorities and determining resource allocation. 


Employment/Training initiatives - the BHA has become involved to 
a greater degree in the provision of direct services in this 
area. Three projects deserve mention: a) supported work - an 
effort to provide work experience for AFDC recipients has been 
relatively unsuccessful due to a variety of factors. This 
program is funded by the Department of Public Welfare; b) 
occupational literacy - is a program contracted with the Boston 
Community Schools to provide occupationally oriented adult basic 
education to three sites - Mission Main and Extension and West 
Broadway. The program had a slow start-up but during the second 
cycle has increased the numbers of residents enrolled (75 slots 
are available) and has provided opportunities for residents who 
would otherwise not had those options. In addition the BHA 
supported the NDEA literacy effort by providing $50,000 to the 
city-wide effort of which an additional 6 public housing sites 
are being serviced. Other successful supportive service efforts 
include the development of day care services at two sites 
(Mission Extension and Franklin Field). The mandated 
involvement and support by area institutions of higher education 
(primarily UMass) has not been successful; c) resident 
employment programs - at reconstruction developments are being 
implemented by a joint effort of BHA Civil Rights department and 
local tenant task forces. These efforts at Franklin Field, West 
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Broadway and Fidelis Way have mixed success. Union barriers, 
contractor adversity, BHA staff turnover and approach have all 

red these efforts. Some residents have, however, been 
successfully placed in various trades as apprentices and 
laborers. 


EARLY INITIATIVES BY THE MAYOR 


A. 


B. 


Make a pledge to visit every public housing developments in the city 
possible during his administration. 


Consider attending annual receivership hearing with Judge Garrity, 
BHA, GBLS and tenants on February 24, 1984. The Mayor should meet 
with the Judge, Mr. Spence, tenant and class representatives (GBLS) 
prior to the meeting. 


Ask for an initial briefing for key senior administration staff by 
Spence and his staff to acquaint Mayor's housing staff with public 
housing facts and new directions. Mayoral staff to be involved 
should include top officials from at least Police, Fire, 
Inspectional Services, NDEA, Public Works and Schools. Tenant 
representatives GBLS, TUPHP should also be included. 


Suggest quarterly meeting with above group to assure good 
commmications. Perhaps the group should have a name ~- Public 
Housing Cabinet, Public Housing Improvement Task Force or whatever. 
What it clearly needs is a high priority. 


Designate an administration liaison to the various task forces, GBLS 
class reps and the new city wide tenants organization (TUPHP) . 
Designate the same or another person as an administrative liaison to 
the BHA. The individual should advise the Mayor on preconditions 
for ending receivership and work with the parties toward resumption 
of city control. 


Mandate coordinated planning and funding for neighborhood and BHA 
expenditures for CDBG funds. Because CDBG funds are intended to 
serve primarily low and middle income citizens, BHA residents should 
be leading beneficiaries of these funds. A way to reinforce this 
without making others feel they are "losing" funds is to insist that 
CDBG funds for neighborhood improvement (trees, sidewalks, lights, 
etc.) be coordinated with CDBG funds or BHA funds spent on public 
housing improvements. ‘The primary advantage here is the 
reinforcement each can give the other. 


Begin immediately and work to phase in within 2 years to have 
policing services to public housing directly by BPD; support and 
coordinate BHA security effects. 


Make clear a City department heads the Mayor's insistence that 


public housing developments get fair and equal treatment from their 
departments. 
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Help reopen three recreation centers at public housing sites. This 
will probably require several three party contracts - the city 
should refurbish the centers, the BHA maintain them, and the task 
forces or commmity services agencies run programs in the 
facilities. Estmates are that each center can be put back in 
service for as little as $85,000 - $100,000. 


Resolve the garbage dispute between the City and the BHA. Several 
small items remain to be resolved - chief among them the questions 
of a cap on yearly contract costs. Since a competitive bid is 
required, this seems a silly issue. ‘The contract should be signed 
quickly. 


Meet with Harry Spence to work out a contingency strategy for 
Charlestown. The Mayor's profile should be very low in keeping with 
the general strategy of treating the move-ins as routine business. 
Contingency plans should be developed. 


The Mayor should move quickly to resolve the variety of design and 
financial questions confronting tenants and developers at Columbia 
Point. The principle issues is to insure the longevity of low 
income housing units through setting disposition conditions of which 
the City approves. 


Work with BHA, TUPH and CBPH to define structure and role of in 
organizing and service delivery to public housing residents. Based 
upon above provide CDBG funding to match national/international 
private foundations grants and state funding for organizing, 
education, training and social services to public housing 
communities. 


Direct NDEA to increase targeting of public housing residents for 
education employment/training efforts. 


Direct Inspectional Services staff to provide special treatment to 
BHA tenants in resolving code violations in apartments. 


Direct DPW to remove snow from BHA development streets. Coordinate 
public works activities with BHA staff. 


Mayor should meet with city-wide tenant organization and GBLS class 
reps soon and on a regular basis. 


VII. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Gover nance 


General wisdom seem to suggest that the BHA will be released from 
receivership in a year or less. The Mayor should formulate a clear 
opinion about the best method for Boston's public housing to be governed 
when it is no longer under the rule of the Court. There are two primary 


proposals: 
1s A Board 


Under this plan, a Board of Commissioners would be appinted to 
guide an independent public agency. Current state law calls for five 
board members — four appointed by the Mayor with City Council 
approval and one appointed by the Governor. A new proposal by the 
Commonwealth Tenants Associaton would call for a nine member board - 
four appointed by the Mayor, three by public housing residents, and 
two by the governor. Regardless of the board compositions, this 
option contains both advantages and disadvantages: 


Advantages- Broad representation of the various constituencies of 
the public housing program; 


The agency would have nominal independence from city 
hall; 


HUD and HOCD relationships would be easily maintained; 


If good board members are found, they can focus their 
energies solely on public housing and significant 
progress might be made. 


Disadvantages- There is no Mayoral accountability for public housing; 


Through nominally independent, the agency can be very 
political, as shown by the prior administration in the 
pre-receivership period. 


Bad board members may meddle in the everyday 
administraton of the agency, and no one has the 
authority to tell them to stop. 


2. A City Department 


Under this plan the BHA would become a department within the 
normal city structure . 


One such scheme, advanced by the Citizen's Housing and Planning 
Associaton, would create a "super agency" in the planning and 
development area. ‘The administrator for housing programs would serve 
as one-member Board of Commissioners, thus eliminating the problem of 
new status with EOCD and HUD. Again, there are pros and cons. 
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Advantages- Mayoral accountability; 
Better coordination with city services and programs; 
Simpler lines of authority; 
Disadvantages- Less broad representations; 
Widely perceived as "political"; 
Complications of city council and legislative approval. 


We do not make any recommendations on this issue. We do however 
Suggest that the city not move hastily to regain control of the BHA 
until a much clearer picture of BHA's strengths and weaknesses, 
compliant with Receivership goals, and benefits of each governance 
plan are carefully studied. Our fears include the following: 


- BHA continues to face many problems and violations of the law. 
Early assumption of responsibility by the City would mean being 
directly responsible to address those problems coupled with other 
pressing city issues. 


- Announcing an end to Receivership would place BHA staff in a lame 
duck position. Cooperation and pressure need to continue to build an 
improvements made thus far. 


- The FHA has yet to fully institutionalize much of the progress made 
during Receivership. A delicate balance between competent and 
committed staff and institutional change exists. A disruption of 
this balance could prove problematic for the City in resuming control 
early. 


i. Homelessness 


The issue of shelter for the homeless is a difficult one. ‘The BHA 
runs a permanent shelter program, predicated in large part on the 
contracts it makes with the residents, whereby certain mutual expectations 
are agreed to. This is critically important in Maintaining workable 
communities. But many homeless individuals are not capable of entering 
into or keeping such contracts. And when that is possible, these are 
Significant questions about whether homelessness should be allowed to 
create an absolute priority for some people while others have been waiting 
patiently for several years for an apartment. 


The city should support the BHA in clarifying its mission and in 
defining services to the homeless such that an adequate balance is 
achieved between emergencies and those waiting on lists. At the same 
time, the city can support negotiations between the BHA and various social 
service agencies that would seek new forms of housing (shelters for the 
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homeless, own-lease programs, rooming houses, shared living concepts, 
etc.) that could help to meet this serious need. We particularly find 
merit in the notion of the BHA owning rooming houses and in the concept of 
the Authority owning structures while contracting for the management and 
tenant selection services necessary to run the facility well. 


C. Making Section 8 Work 


Currently the Section 8 Existing Program which provides financial 
assistance to eligible families and individuals so that they can located 
housing in the private sector does not work very well in Boston. Hundreds 
of "certificates" are available but unable to be used because people 
cannot find housing that meets the minimum physical standards and maximum 
rent standards allowed by law within the 60 day period they have to 
complete their search. This represents a significant housing resource 
which is currently lost to the city's residents. 


The city should work closely with the BHA to improve the functioning 
of the Section 8 Existing Program. A wide range of efforts might be 
undertaken, including the following: 


Stronger rent control will encourage the use of Section 8 
Certificates because local rent control regulations allow landlords 
to obtain Section 8 rent levels (even if they exceed rent control 
levels) during the term of the tenancy. In certain situations 
landlords might receive a higher rent while tenants pay less rent and 
the federal government makes up the difference. 


The city might provide additional technical assistance to residents 
in their search for a new apartment. 


The city might help to coordinate a city-wide listing of available 
apartments to facilitate the search process. 


The city might give a priority for the disposition of city-owned 
decontrolled properties to owners willing to accept Section 8 
certificates holders in their stuctures. 


The city might require developers of new housing to accept a certain 
number or percentage of Section 8 Certificate holders into their 
developments as a precondition for the award of building permits. 


There are undoubtedly other strategies that will help the Section 8 
program work better. What is important is that the Mayor join together 
with the BHA to find the particular steps that will help this valuable 
program work better for the city. 


D. Increasing the Public Housing Stock 
In some ways this is the most fundamental issue of all. If the city 


had more units under public control, there would be no need to fight over 
how to distribute the ones that are now in the public domain. While it is 
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understandable that Judge Garrity required the BHA to manage well what Wr 
owned before it attempted to build more housing, it is time now to begin 
again to increase the public housing stock. 


New methods must be found for this strategy. The era of 500-1500 
unit public housing developments is thankfully gone. Today the BHA seeks 
small developments or portions of larger ones. Mixed income developments 
are viable and new forms of housing are increasingly attractive to 
different parts of the population. There are a number of ways the city 
can help with this goal of increasing the housing stock for low income 
residents: 


Adopt a policy that says every neighborhood in the city should be 
considered equally in development or assignment of low income housing 
by BHA and others. 


Make city-owned land and buildings available to the BHA for 
development. 


Work with MHFA and the BHA to grant tax abatements where they will 
help make a development serving low income people viable. 


Work with HUD to insist that a portion of every HUD-held property 
sold back to a developer be reserved for BHA owned units. 


Ravance funding either on loan or grant basis to make up for lack of 
federal and (to some extent) state development programs. 


Again, other initiatives may be possible. But if public housing in 
Boston is to become a place of hope and opportunity fo the poor of our 
city, then there must be enough of this housing for low income 
households. The city can make a difference here. The administration can 
demonstrate its concern for all the residents of the city by supporting 
the BHA in its quest for more homes to s@rve more people. We urge Mayor 
Flynn to take these steps to improve housing opportunities for the poor of 
Boston. 
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10. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS 


BHA Monthly Management Reports 


November and December 1983 Vol. 1 No. 8 & 9 


Superior Court Decissions 


No. 95006 - Mass Dept. Enviromental 


Engineering vs. City f Boston & 
No. 17222 Perez et al vs. BHA 


BHA. 


Contract between BHA & BPD - Security 


Sixth & Seventh Semi Annual Reports 


Wudge Garrity — July 1, 1982 to June 


BHA budgets 


Financial Workout plan 


BHA Tenant Selection Assignment Plan 


Memos Don Gillis 
John Connolly 
Don Rupp 


Letter from the Bunker Hill Tenants' 
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30,1983 


Task Force 
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CHOTTIFTGAY THMAMST 


TENANT PROTECTIONS 


The Tenant Protections Subcommittee was charged with reviewing city 
agencies that affected tenants and indicating current problems, high priority 
policy and administrative changes, and short-term initiatives the Mayor could 
make. In addition, because of the campaign commitment of Mayor Flynn, we 
discussed options for strengthening the city's rent control and condo 
conversion law. 


Our report is organized in the following sections: 


I) Revitalization Without Displacement - the goal of a comprehensive 
housing policy 


II) Rent Equity Administration/Rent Control and Condo Conversion 


-- the history of the administration of rent cotrol, current 
operations 


-- options for strengthening the rent and condo control laws, quick 
initiatives the Mayor can take 


III) Inspectional Services - current problems and administrative 
changes needed 


IV) Neighborhood Development Employment Agency and programs for 
repair and weatherization of absentee-owned housing 


V) Abandonment Prevention, Receiverships and City-Owned Rental 
Hous ing 


VI) The Housing Court as an instrument to enforce housing and 
building codes 


VII) A Housing Resource Center to aid individuals with housing 
problems and give organizing and technical assistance to tenant and 
homeowner groups on housing issues. 


I. Revitalization Without Displacement Must Be Part of a Comprehensive 
Hous ing Policy 


A major theme of housing policy must be that we will improve the housing 
in our neighborhoods and we will not allow the displacement of existing 
residents. Revitalization without it displacement must be the guiding principle 
for housing improvement. We see displacement occurring due to rent increases, 
condominium conversion, new homeowners having to raise rents on tenants to pay 
higher interest rate mortgages, sale of subsidized housing, homeowners unable 
to afford repairs and tax reassessment. City powers over rents, zoning, 
permits, tax policy should be used to allow the private sector to recognize 
public needs. 
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A real comprehensive housing policy must simultaneously include programs 
to: 


A) Protect tenants and maintain supply of rental housing - through 


expanding rent control and condo conversion laws, code enforcement, 
preventing sale of subsidized housing without subsidies, continue rehab of 
public housing units and reform of BHA. 


B) Protect homeowners - through loans, rebates, grants to repair their 
homes and mortgage insurance. 


C) Rehabilitate Abandoned buildings - to increase housing supply and 
improve neighborhoods. 


D) Prevent further abandonment - through creative combination of 
receiverships, tax policy, rehab of occupied buildings, technical 
assistance for forming tenant groups and rehab plan. 


E) Increase housing supply of affordable housing through new 


construction. 


F) Improve absentee-owned housing —- through code enforcement and careful 
use of incentives to encourage repairs. 


There must be action in all of these areas. We will not move forward if 
while rehabilitating abandoned buildings we do nothing about buildings headed 
toward abandonment or tenants being displaced for condominium conversions. We 
need both to maintain the amount of existing rental housing and owner occupied 
housing to increase the supply of housing. 


Other specific programs that fit into an anti-displacement policy include: 


G) An anti-speculation tax should be filed in the State legislature. 
Proposals have been around to do this but not pursued aggressively. To 
point out the problem, one building in the Fenway sold last year for 
$248,000. The Fenway CDC is buying it under the Boston Housing 
Partnership one year later and has to pay $405,000. The anti-speculation 
tax is needed in tandem with linkage because linkage only covers new 
developments. 


H) Settle the Copley Place lawsuit - This lawsuit arose out of the 
displacement pressure that Copley Place, aided by a UDAG grant the city 
applied for, will have on surrounding neighborhoods. A settlement of the 
suit is possible if the city comes up with an anti-displacement policy for 
the South End involving targeting linkage and CDBG funds for affordable 
housing, moving the Tent City proposal forward, enforcement of existing 
rent control and condo conversion laws. 


I) Displacement Impact Statements - The city may want to develop a 
requirement for a Displacement Impact Statement to be filed, reviewed by 


the areas affected, and incorporated into the operation of public programs 
and the approval process of private projects. 
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J) Right of Tenant Purchase Law - Such a law would require owners of 
multi-unit buildings to first offer the building to tenants. If an 
anti-speculation tax is in place, it could have an exemption against sales 
to limited equity cooperatives. The law would at least alert tenants to 
what 's going on in their building. The city could provide technical 
assistance and loan subsidies to limited equity coops. Impact of capital 
gains tax laws on this should be checked. 


K) Assist tenants to use Section 8 certificates - Over 40% of Section 8 
certificates are being returned because tenants cannot locate qualified 
housing. The city needs to assist in reversing this. Me problem is the 
reluctance of homeowners to rent to Section 8 certificate holders because 
of not wanting to use a government program and suspicions or fears of 
renting to low income persons. These concerns must be dealt with for the 
program to work. 


II. Rent Equity Administration/Rent Control and Condominium Conversion 


Tenants in Boston face a serious crisis of escalating rents, causing 
eviction or severe financial hardship, displacement due to rent increases and 
condo conversion and the loose regulation and sale of HUD and MHFA financial 
housing, deteriorating living conditions with inadequate code enforcement 
efforts by the city. The city's Rent Control Administration must be improved 
so tenants and owners have confidence in its administration. 


Boston's present rent control law only covers only some 20% of tenants in 
absentee-owned housing. Another 25% are covered by a rent grievance provision 


that few residents clearly understand or know about and is hard to enforce 
under the current laws. About 50% of tenants have no rights when their rent 
is raised, no matter how high the increase. 


All tenants are subject to eviction for condominium conversions. They 
currently receive a one year notice (2-4 years notice for low income, elderly, 
and handicapped). Some 13,000 units have been lost to condo conversion 
already. Since a few tenants can afford to buy their units, a condo 
conversion means an eviction notice for many of them. Condominium conversions 
shrinks the supply of rental housing. When middle income tenants are 
displaced by condo conversion, they compete with other middle-income people 
(or move out of the city, polarizing us by income) for the shrinking supply of 
rental housing which drives rents up for them and also tends to raise rents 
for low-income tenants as well. While condominium conversion does increase 
homeownership, it does lessen the amount of rental housing and causes much 
hardship to those tenants who are displaced. 


Qe of our committee members put it more bluntly: 


"The most poignant conclusion: The current Boston Rental Housing Equity 
Act, is the worst of laws: full of loogholes, incoherent, no one understands 
it. The law was put together to protect few, with the hopes that even those 
few would not use it. The past year's statistics have proven the inadequacy 
of the law; approximately 110 cases have been brought before the board. 
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All present Rent Control, Condominium, and Cooperative ordinances are 
simply a patch work resulting from a political process which reflected an 
administration that did not care. The previous mayor, as well as the majority 
of city councilors can share the blame for the continuation of sky rocketing 
rents, rampant condomium conversion of rental property and seriously ignoring 
the socioeconomic problems which lead to housing abandonment. 


Even if there were a massive publicity campaign informing people of their 
rights under the present laws, it would not change the fact that the laws are 
not workable and must be rewritten." 


It is important that the rent control and condo laws be administered 
well. It is important that absentee landlords respect the administration as 
giving accurate information, decisions on a timely manner, and is open to 
listening to their concerns on what a fair net Operating income should be. It 
4s crucial that smaller landlords who are not in the real estate business on a 
full-time basis be able to use the rent control law, are helped with the 
process of filing necessary paperwork, and find it a predictable agency to 
deal with. It is a difficult but necessary line for the administration to 
walk in terms of running a fair agency and enforcing a law not viewed with 
enthusiasm by one "constituency" of the agency. In the past administration, 
this commitment was not there and neither tenants nor owners had confidence in 
ate 


Brief History of the Administration of Rent Control in Boston 


Under Chapter 842 of the Acts of 1970, a strong rent control program 
was implemented in the City of Boston in 1973. 


The first Rent Control Administration, Attorney John Grace, headed a 
department which had 51 full-time and 1 1/2 part-time administrative 
employees. The budget for the department in 1973 was $873,800. 
Approximately 125,000 apartments were covered by rent control. 


Due to pressure from large landlords, the previous administration did 
not continue its commitment to strong rent control. 


In 1974, all apartments constructed under the 207 and 220 Federal 
Program were removed from rent control. The tenants of the 
apartments were unaware of the situation until after their units were 
decontrolled. The units decontrolled included Jamaicaway Towers, 
Tremont-on-the-Common, and Charles River Park. It is interesting to 
note that the landlords claimed that if their apartments were not 
removed from rent control they would be "forced" to convert the 
apartments from rental housing to condominiums. In spite of the fact 
that these units were removed from rent control, the landlords 
subsequently proceeded to convert to condominiums or cooperatives. 
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Since the advent of "vacany decontrol" in 1976, approximately 90,000 
apartments have been removed from rent control. At the current time, 
apartments are being decontrolled at the rate of approximately 2,000 
per year. The rental housing stock of the City has continuously 
declined due to condominium and cooperative conversions. Those units 
which have remained rental housing have increased in cost to the 
point that Boston has very high rents. Rents have often risen much 
higher than the rate of inflation would call for. We recognize that 
some owners, particularly smaller ones, charge fair and reasonable 
rents. 


Current Operations 


The current Rent Control Administrator, Michael Donovan, heads a 
department which has 24 full-time and 1 part-time administrative 
employees. (One full-time position is vacant at the present time.) 


While only 32,000 apartments remain under full rent control, it is 
estimated that an additional 29,000 apartments are subject to the 
"rent grievance" procedures which went into effect in 1983. 


The appropriation for the department for Fiscal Year 1983-1984 has 
been increased to $547,485. 


The Administrator believes that the current staff is adequate to 
administer the current rent control + rent grievance system. 
Employee morale has risen since the enactment of the ordinance 
providing for the rent grievance system and the subsequent 
improvement in funding for the department. 


If there were to be a return to full rent cmtrol, additional 
personnel would be required. It was estimated that the return to 
full rent control would add another 30,000 units to the current 
number of apartments (61,000) which are under the department's 
supervision. 


The Rent Equity Board has not received complaints from the Rental 
Housing Association since a performance report was prepared for the 
previous administration. The report showed that the average eviction 
case took 17 days and the average rent increase petition was 
processed in 60 days. 


Problems/Recommendations 


1. Dual System (Rent Control + Rent Grievance) 


The ordinance passed in 1983 provides for the continuation of 
rent control (with decontrol of any units which are vacated) 
plus a rent grievance procedure. 


This system fails to provide protection for tenants, is very 
confusing to tenants, creates administrative problems for the 
Rent Equity Board, and will lead eventually to the end of all 


rent control. 
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This leads leads us to a conclusions that ending vacancy 
decontrol and restoring these units to rent control is needed. 
To this end, the Mayor should evaluate alternative approaches to 
determine the most effective regulatory and administrative 
design for a comprehensive rent control system. Whatever law is 
enacted must be administered equitably so that owners and 
tenants respect its fairness. 


Through December 12, 1983, only 174 rent grievances had been 
received by the Rent Equity Board. (Me should keep in mind 
that approximately 29,000 apartment dwellers are eligible to use 
this procedure.) The small number of grievances appears to be 
due to two factors: 


a. Most tenants have not been provided with information about 
the rent grievance procedure until recently. Under the 
Rent Equity Board Regulations, the landlords were required 
to provide this information to tenants by January 1984. A 
much more extensive public information effort is needed 
involving use of public service announcements, other media 
coverage, printing brochures, workshops, etc. 


leh Tenants are reluctant to complaint about rent increases in 
vacancy decontrolled units because they are fearful of 
losing the housing they have at a time when there is a 
serious rental housing shortage. 


The rent grievance regulations do not contain provisions about 
Fair Net Operating Income. The Rent Equity Board does not know 
what a "fair return" would be for vacancy decontrolled units 
which are subject to the grievance procedure. 


Both former Rent Control Administrators who were interviewed 
expressed the strong opinion that if you are going to have rent 
control, it should be a comprehensive system. 


Lack of Computerization of Records 


Since 1979, there has been no computerization of the Rent 
Board's records. 


For the past two years, the $80,000. appropriation requested in 
the budget for this purpose has been cut out of the budget. 


The current Rent Control Administrator considers this to be a 
top priority problem. 


Computerization of the records would provide the Rent Board with 
a data base which could then be compared with the data of the 
Assessing Department. It would help administratively in the 
processing of rent increase applications. It would be an 
important safeguard against irregularities or the loss of 
records. 
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Sir 


Irregularities committed by a former Rent Board employee were 
discovered by the Administrator when Rent Board records were 
compared with the computerized records of the Assessing 
Department. 


There is no master log of all incoming rent increase and 
eviction cases; comuterization would provide this continuing 
information. 


Funding 


The administration of the rent control program has been 
seriously affected by the chronically low funding of the 
department by the previous administration. The department 
reached the lowest point in 1982 when the total budget was only 
$308 ,000. 


However, even though the budget of the department in 1973 was 
$873,000, the Rent Cotrol Administrator did not have sufficient 
funds to provide information to tenants on an individual basis 
about hearings regarding whether their apartments should be 
removed from rent control. The same situation existed in 1974 
when the 207 and 220 apartment complexes were removed from rent 
control. Legal advertisements were placed in the newspapers but 
the tenants who would be affected by the change were unaware 
that a "public" hearing would be held regarding their removal 
from rent control. 


No job audit of Rent Board administrative personnel has been 
conducted since 1980. A review of the current salaries of the 
employees of this department (see attached table) was most 
revealing. 


a. There appears to be no consistency between departments 
according to job responsibilities. For example, the 
Housing Inspector for the Rent Board receives a salary of 
only $14,227.11 while Housing Inspectors in Inspectional 
Services receive salaries between $21,088.60 and $27,625.00 
per year. 


Department heads readily admitted that in the previous 
administration salary increases were determined on a 
political basis. It would appear that an 
inter-departmental job survey should be conducted to 
determine where equitable adjustments should be made. 


b. The six highest paid employees of the Rent Board (25%) are 
men. The six lowest paid employees (25%) are women. 


c. The six lowest paid employees are eligible for public 
housing in the City of Boston if they are single or the 
sole wage earner in a family. (A one person household 


cannot have an income of more than $12,180 per year.) 


d. The salaries of the Rent Board personnel need to be 
reviewed and upgraded. 
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FISCAL 1983 - 1984 


RENT EQUITY BOARD ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES 


TITLE (Full-time Employees 


Administrator 

Deputy Administrator 

Legal Counsel 

Project Manager 

Assistant Deputy Administrator 
Assistant Legal Counsel 


Chief Eviction Hearing Officer 
Information Systems Manager 
Assistant Legal Counsel 
Administrative Assistant II 
Hearing Officer - Rent 

Client Services Supervisor 


Hearing Officer - Rent 
Hearing Officer - Rent 
Hearing Officer = Rent 
Assistant Compliance Officer 
Inspector 

Hearing Officer - Evictions 


Administrative Assistant 
Hearing Officer Assistant 
Administrative Assistant 
Receptionist 
Senior Clerk 
Senior Clerk 


Part-time Employee 


Senior Aide 


grades are Local 285 Union grades. 
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Rent Adjustment Hear ings 


The administration of the Rent Board should recognize the fact 
that most tenants and small property owners hold full-time day 
employment and many times find it extremely inconvenient and 
costly to attend hearings during normal office hours. Evening 
hearings would facilitate maximum attendance and input during 
the rent adjustment process. The administrative and financial 
feasibility of night hearing for all types of cases needs to be 
investigated. 


Adjustments - Individual Petitions/Annual General Adjustments 


The task force believes that a system based solely on individual 
petitions is the most accurate manner in which to calculate 
rents, but also recognizes that the general adjustments based 
upon accurate cost studies, have proven to be prudent from a 
management perspective and a reflection of a realization of 
rising costs. In Brookline, which conducts yearly general 
adjustments, such a system has worked admirably, facilitating 
public confidence in the fairness of the rent control program 
and collection of the annual unit registration fee, decreasing 
the filing of time-consuming individual petitions thus lessening 
case backlogs and financial pressures related to staffing, and 
quieting some of the political opposition to the rent control 
system. 


Enforcement Efforts 


The Rent Board has been lax in prosecuting absentee landlords 
who violate the law. More staff should be devoted to 
investigating and prosecuting violators. Stronger enforcement 
is crucial to deterring would-be violators. 


Relevance of Current Regulations 


The regulations in effect are very important to the character 
and operation of the law. The regulations reflect the 
philosophy of the previous administration and therefore many 
need to be reviewed and changed. For example, one regulatiom 
passed in 1973 allows exemption of units if the owner spends 
$10,000 per unit for rehabilitation which was then considered 
the equivalent of new construction. In 1984, $10,000 will not 
cover the costs of new construction. Another example, owners 
converting to condominiums do not have to file any forms with 
the notice. 


Board/Single Administrator 


Currently, a board hears and decides upon cases brought before 
the Rent Board. This system allows for community participation 
in the decision-making process. There have been proposals to 
replace the board by a single administrator. The advantage of 


this option is that the administrator (and the Mayor ) would be 
more accountable for his/her decisions than the board for its 
decisis. 
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RENT CONTROL & PRESERVATION OF THE RENTAL HOUSING STOCK 


Boston must be a city in which people, regardless of their economic 
circumstances, can find decent and affordable housing. Poor and 
moderate-income people, including minorities, elderly and long-term residents, 
must be able to live, work and raise families in the city. If this is to 
happen, these people, as well as the housing stock itself, must be protected 
from the adverse economic consequences of Boston's revitalization and new 
found desirability as a place to live and work. The only effective, 
short-term, methods for achieving these goals are rent, eviction and 
condominium conversion controls. 


1. Proposals for a New Rent Control Law 


a) Vacancy decontrol must be rescinded and a new rent control 
ordinance passed and implemented. Increased demand and a decreasing 
supply of rental housing has caused rents in Boston to skyrocket. 
Even as this report is being written, national television news is 
reporting Boston as having the highest rents of any city in the 
nation. In fact, between 1970-80, median rents in the city have 
increased 99% and the rents for vacancy decontrolled units rose 
237%. Juxtaposed to these increases in rent, the incomes of those 
who rent rose at a much lower level of 56%. 


Vacancy decontrol has prevented the effective implementation of rent 
control by allowing the controlled rental stock to be depleted by 
46,000 units to a low level of 32,000. It has created an absurd dual 
market in which owners can increase rents on decontrolled units 
rather than make effective use of the rent control system by 
requesting reasonable increases for controlled units. 


b) Upon the extension of rent control to decontrolled units there 
should be an accompanying roll-back of rents on some units. 
Generally, there are two options: a roll-back to a level 6 moths 
previous to the law's passage in order to make ineffective any 
precipitous "midnight" rent increases caused by anticipation of the 
law's passage, or a more extensive roll—back, possibly even to the 
date the units were decontrolled, followed by simultaneous increases 
in accordance with the Consumer Price Index for the years 
rolled-back. Though the extensive roll-back would, in one way be 
more equitable in that it would eliminate all rent increases over and 
above inflation during some or all of the years of decontrol, the 
task force considers the 6-month roll—back to be the better option. 
It has been done before, would cancel out any "midnight" anticipatory 
rent hikes and, in the final analysis, would be more politically and 
administratively feasible to implement. At the same time, there 
should be flexibility to not impose hardship in a situation such as a 
rent increase done when a relative moved out and their rent had been 
relatively lower. Also, the rollback would not cover currently rent 
controlled units that were regulated during this period already. 


c) An annual unit registration fee of $12 per unit per year should 


be implemented to assist in the financing of expanded agency 
functions. Such a fee would be billed to the landlords but passed 


along to tenants in the maximum rent for their apartments. An annual 
unit registration would pass part of the cost of administration of 
rent control to the people whom the 
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system is designed to protect without constituting undue financial 
burden. Such a fee would generate approximately $1 million in 
additional revenues per fiscal year, almost tripling the current Rent 
Equity Board budget of $527,485. An annual unit registration fee of 
the same amount and implemented in the same manner has been in 
effect, and operating successfully, in Brookline since FY 1982. 


da) Informational assistance and outreach must be intensified in 


order to assure that all parties affected by the rent control system 
have an opportunity to learn their rights and responsibilities. A 


dearth of information on rent control regulations and procedures, 
caused by poor funding of the agency and a demonstrated lack of 
concern on the part of city government, has resulted in confusion 
over and fear of the rent control system itself. This is 
particularly evident among tenants and small property owners. The 
following steps could be taken to alleviate this confusion and cause 
people to become more Knowledgable of and comfortable with the system. 


e) Establishment of a Landlord-Tenant Assistance Bureau, open 
during some appointed evening hours, to assist both landlords and 
tenants in filling out forms, preparation and distribution of fact 
sheets in various languages, and institution of an ongoing outreach 
program of conducting workshops and speaking to groups many times 
jointly sponsored and advertised by representative groups outside 
city government; hiring of bilingual staff people. 


Displacement of Tenants Through Condominium Conversion - Options for 


a New Law 


a) Eviction of tenants for purposes associated with condominium or 
cooperative conversion, including the personal use and occupancy of a 
unit by a condominium purchaser, must be prohibited. Such an 


eviction ban would provide meaningful protection for tenants against 
displacement and would, to a certain degree, slow down conversions of 
rental units to non-rental uses. It is easy to administer and has 
worked with a high degree of success in Brookline. It should be 
noted, however, that an eviction ban protects individual tenants from 
displacement; it does not protect the rental housing stock from 
further depletion. 


b) Preservation of the Rental Housing Stock 


The rental housing stock must be preserved and protected against 
further depletion through condominium and cooperative 


conversion. The rental housing stock cannot be preserved by an 
eviction ban alone. Individual tenants will be protected by 
such a ban, but the conversion process itself will go on as 
tenants move voluntarily, are given incentives by developers to 
move, Or aS units are held vacant prior to conversion. ‘Two 
basic policy options exist to deal with this problem and give 
the city some control over how many units are removed from the 


rental housing stock: 1) a ban on conversions; or 2) a mit 
system. 
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A ban on conversion of rental property to condominiums or 
cooperatives would, of course, halt such conversions and prevent 
any further decrease in the rental housing stock. Sum a ban 
would be tied to a vacancy rate, continuing in effect only while 
the rate is under a particular percentage. A conversion ban, 
however, would be politically difficult to implement and highly 
controversial. It also would not provide any flexibility to 
determine the housing needs of particular communities or the 
merit of particular projects and developments. Moreover, the 
accuracy of vacancy rates is and will remain highly 
controversial. 


Permit systems can be formulated in two manners. 1) requiring 
permits to be able to convert a building to a condominium or 
cooperative, i.e. prior to the filing of the master deed; aor 2) 
requiring "removal" permits to enable owners of condominium or 
cooperative units to occupy such units.thereby removing them 
from the rental housing stock. Removal permit systems are in 
effect in Brookline, Cambridge and Somerville, with Cambridge 
using its removal permit system as a substitute for an eviction 
bar. 


Of the two types of permit systems, the first is much more 
clear-cut and easier to administer. The second system, removal 
permits, can be difficult to enforce, as has proven to be the 
case in Brookline. Both systems, however, differ favorably from 
a conversion ban in that they allow greater flexibility for 
meeting the needs of different communities and determining the 
merit of individual projects. Both systems would also be 
politically much easier to implement than aban. Exemptions 
could be granted, under either system, for the sale to existing 
tenants of their own units. 


Short Term Initiatives 


1) Appoint a new Rent Equity Board composed of tenants and 


homeowners who support the concept of rent control. Hold a press 
conference to announce the new members of the board, the commitment 
of the mayor to enforce the existing law, and educate people about 
the existing law. 


2) Announce the replacement of the current Rent Control 
Administrator. Solicit the input of tenant and neighborhood groups 
to nominate candidates. 


3) Announce that strengthening the Rent Control and Condo 
Conversion law is a major priority of the first year of your 


administration. Announce you are directing your top staff to draft a 
new law and design a campaign for its passage. Coordinate efforts 
with tenant groups and interested city councilors. 


4) Direct your new Rent Equity Board and the new administrator to 
develop new regulations for stricter enforcement of the current laws 


and a public education effort to inform tenants and landlords about 
the current law and how to use it. 
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5) Consider proposing an ordinance for a short term moratorium on 
condo conversion. This would allow time to draft a new law. 
Political realities may not make this achievable before the campaign 
for passage of a stronger law. 
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III. INSPECTIONAL SERVICES 


In our discussions with tenants and community groups, we encountered great 
dissatisfaction with the procedures, attitudes, accountability and level of 
enforcement provided by the Inspectional Services Department. 


The following represent some of the comments we heard: 


"Many tenants...wonder whether certain inspectors are partial to, and 
possibly even in the pockets of, landlords." 


"The inspectors conducted themselves in a rushed and somewhat less than 
cooperative manner. Their conduct had a chilling effect on some 
tenants...It's my impression that the department took a pro-landlord 
approach to its duties." 


"Building Department officials approved permits which contained NO pranes 
insufficient information and in fact contained misleading statements. 


"Although these elevators constantly broke down, ... were missing fans and 
emergency lights, did not stop level, would not open on some floors, etc. 
the city in effect 'Said they were ok' by the actions and inaction of the 
elevator inspector." 


"When the Board of Appeals found in favor of the tenants regarding 
bathroom ventilation on November 22, the tenants were told they themselves 


would have to type up the decision." 


"Failure to make inspectors upon request, failure to maintain a permanent 
record of all requests for inspection, failure to prepare adequate 
inspection reports, failure to deliver inspection reports to occupants, 
failure to notify occupants that a hearing has been scheduled, failure to 
conduct follow-up inspections after an occupant has vacated or after 
transfer of ownership - areas of non-compliance with state law cited ina 
1982 letter from the Department of Public Health to Commissioner of 
Inspectional Services, Anthony Peppicelli" 


While we know there are many hard working people in the Inspectional 
Services Department and that legal procedures do cause some delays, the 
department does not have the confidence of tenants and homeowners that si 
can fairly and effectively administer the codes. 


A.  Problems/Recommendat ions 
1. Structurally the Inspectional Services Department could be 


simplified to avoid bureaucracy and duplication of services, but 
at the same time, practice responsibility and accountability for 
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2) 


28 


4) 


5) 


6) 


the procedure of the department. The present Inspectional 
Services Commissioner should be replaced and a new Commissioner 
should be appointed who is sensitive to the needs of the present 
administration and especially its policy of neighborhood 
concern. The new commissioner should implement a department 
policy in this regard and enforce it. 


A new Deputy Commissioner should be appointed by the 
commissioner or serve as a close advisor, to expedite his/her 
policies, and share responsibility. If a commissioner found it 
impossible to personally tend to a situation, the Deputy could 
support his/her superior by speaking in his/her behalf before a 
neighborhood group or council. 


The Commissioner should be responsible to take proper steps to 
streamline the present Inspectional Services structure. An 
up-to-date fact sheet of the Inspectional Services Department 
should be examined and positions, especially those of 
duplication, need to be reduced or eliminated. There must be 
better interpretation of the present laws to avoid bureaucracy 
and corruption within the system. The structure should be made 
more efficient to service the needs of citizens of Boston. 


The need of an Office Manager. The Office Manager should have 
knowledge of the permit process, zoning laws, and Board of 
Appeals process. His/her responsibility should be to monitor 
the structure of the Inspectional Services Department and 
through his/her office give aid to those citizens seeking help, 
advice, or information. This position would save time, help 
eliminate bureaucracy within the department and restore citizen 
confidence. 


Each community could be divided into territories and assign one 
or more inspectors, according to its size. Those inspectors 
could be rotated on a time basis (annual for example) to prevent 
the possibility of corruption but left in a territory long 
enough to be effective and responsible. 


Responsibilities of Chief and Field Inspectors. Chief 
Inspectors should make monthly evaluation reports of all the 
inspectors under their supervision. Guidance, recommendations 
and even reprimands must be given to insure Department policy is 
uniformly enforced. 


Field Inspectors should make reports with citizens, and 
informing them of administrative hearings. Inspectors should 
have an inspection quota established (which should be audited) 
and prosecute violators of the codes to the end. Field 
Inspectors should report to the office from 8:00-9:30 a.m. and 
should return in the afternoon for at least one hour to return 
calls from citizens. Another solution might be to equip 
inspectors with beepers, with which they could be located for 
messages or duties. Some bilingual inspectors also should be 


employed and used where necessary. 
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7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


1) 


Housing Code Enforcement 


a) The Department says it currently takes at least 4 weeks 
from the time of inspection for a case to be filed in court 
for prosecution. We find it often takes much longer and 4 
weeks is too long anyway. 


b) ‘The Department says it prosecuted 1750 out of 21,049 
complaints for housing inspections. We find it 
questionable that 91.7% of landlords complied with 
violation notices before court action was needed. 


c) We found that Inspectional services attorneys did not 
effectively prosecute cases because they did not have 
up-to-date reports from inspections on the status of cases. 


d) We found that because Inspectional Services only filed 
criminal cases which procedurally require 3 court hearings 
(probable cause, arraignment, court hearing) before a 
decision can be made that cases dragged on and on. If 
cases were filed according to civil procedures, court 
action would be much timelier. 


e) Some Inspectors don't follow procedures of leaving copies 
of inspection reports with tenants, and notifying tenants 
of landlord requests for administrative hearing, and 
inspectors have dropped cases when repairs were only partly 
done. 


An evaluation of the effectiveness and need for the Compliance 
Section of the Inspectional Services Department must be 
per formed. 


The Department of Inspectional Services should implement a 
system where all abutters receive notices by mail of hearings at 
the Board of Appeals by an applicant seeking changes in zoning 
uses. 


Some provision should also be provided for night or weekend 
inspections in special cases. Implementation of a policy of 
total code enforcement, problems are not to be ignored just 
because a complaint has not been made. Decisions are to be made 
according to Department Policy and the applicable codes and 
arbitrary decisions by building inspectors should be eliminated. 


ZONING DIVISION 


A clear policy of the issuance of building permits must be 
established. the need, use, and issue of building permits was 
not clearly defined under the previous Administration. 
Inspectors decide these issues using their own personal 
discretion which may be influenced at any time by many outside 
factors. 
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2)  ##It is necessary to make an interpretation of the zoning laws and 
incorporate them into the department policy. An education 
process must then begin. In order for laws and codes to be 
enforced, they must be learned and comprehended. If need be, 
written examinations may be established to be taken upon job 
entry and then at determined intervals. 


3) The Zoning Division needs better organization to allow easy 
accessibility and comprehension by the citizen. Signs can be 
posted to explain and direct interested parties to different 
sections of the Department, printed matter should be made 
available to explain the procedures of the Department and the 
rights the citizen is entitled to by law. Some examples are the 
availability of books of record, area maps, document information 
jackets, and zoning uses. A new system of record-keeping should 
be established, perhaps computerization is in order. 


4) The percentage of minorities and women employed within the 
department should be evaluated and increased. There should also 
be some mechanism to provide assistance to citizens whose second 
language is English. 


C. BOARD OF APPEALS 


1) The present Board of Appeals has been anti-neighborhood on many 
decisions in the past regardless of the number of residents 
opposing an issue affecting their neighborhood and the quality 
of life in that neighborhood. This board has placed many 
hardships on the citizens of the City of Boston. There should 
be major changes in structure and reorganization based on the 
laws available; accountability is a must. The effectiveness of 
the current Board Chairman should be evaluated. 


2) The Board of Appeals should consider night hearings for the 
convenience of the working public. The average citizen is hard 
pressed when it comes to attending cases heard during regular 
working hours. The Board of Appeals should be flexible. 


Recommendations should be taken into consideration to hold 
hearings in the neighborhood when applicants seek variance 
changes or zoning changes that could have a significant impact 
in the neighborhood or to abutters. Blueprints and maps do not 
always exhibit the true nature of a problem and can be 
manipulated for interpretation. It should be required that the 
Board of Appeals have on-site inspections when in doubt and 
especially when the information put before them is vague. 


D. Short Term Initiatives 
1) Direct Inspectional Services Department to file civil actions for 


temporary restraining orders and preliminary injunctions in cases of no heat 


or serious code violations. Direct the Law Department to assist Inspectional 
Services Department attorneys in preparing these cases. 
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2) Publicize the Housing Court process allowing tenants to get quick 
action on no heat and other serious complaints by filing complaints using 
pro-se (lawyer not needed). 


IV. Neighbhorhood Development Employment ency and Pr ams for the Repair 


and Weatherization of Absentee-Owned Buildings 


NDEA has done very little through its housing programs to aid tenants in 
absentee-owned housing. Most programs have focused on assistance to 
homeowners in the form of low interest loans, rebates and grants. Naturally, 
the city should not prioritize assisting absentee owners to increase the value 
of their investment through the use of tax money. 


The dilemma is that a large portion of the residents live in 
absentee-owned housing. Also we can't improve neighborhoods until all 
buildings are repaired. Although the main focus of work and funds of NDEA 
should be to assist homeowners and deal with abandonment, something must be 
done for absentee buildings also. 


In just this past year, NDEA is allowing absentee-owners to use the 312, 
Cash Up Front, Home Loan, and Rental Rehab programs. As a protection against 
rents being raised after publicly funded repairs, owners are supposed to 
present a market survey to prove their rents are not above the fair market 
rents for the area (also if the building is sold within 5 years, there is some 
recapture provision) and rents are frozen at these levels for either 3 or 5 
years. While this approach is fine in theory, it must be administered ina 
much tighter way to insure that rents are not being raised unreasonably with 
public subsidies, that repairs are for priority health and safety, structural, 
and energy conservation items, and that tenants have some say in which repairs 
are done and be involved in deciding whether certain repairs that go beyond 
the code are desired when they will result in rent increases the tenant cannot 
afford, that buildings are kept up to code after loan/grant is given, the 
Owners who apply be investigated for past history of tax delinquency, arson. 


NDEA runs a small scale program in Meeting House Hill and Highland Park to 
allow absentee-owners to get low interest repair loans if the majority of 
tenants are low and moderate income. Section 8 certificates are made 
available to low income tenants so they can better afford the increased rents. 


It is evident that the City's housing stock is in need of weatherization 
and fuel-conserving, energy related improvements. This is especially true in 
absentee-owned rental properties. Though such improvements would be of 
benefit to all concerned, there are at present no incentives for 
absentee-owners to make improvements or for tenants to conserve energy. 


A am has been instituted, however, by Citizens Conservation 
Corporation (CCC), a Massachusetts non-profit energy service company headed by 
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Joseph P. Kennedy II, which attempts, through the use of innovative financing 
techniques, to provide affordable energy improvements in low-income, 
multi-unit housing. 


ccc arranges a bank loan for a building owner and guarantees the principal 
amount. Over the course of the loan, the owner's payments to the bank are 
arranged to be no greater than the amount he or she would have continued to 
pay for heating fuel alone if no conservation improvements had been 
installed. In return for these payments the building owner receives: a full 
energy audit, conservation improvements, payment of all heating fuel bills, 
conservation workshops for tenants, and periodic rebates to tenants based on 
how much they save. All of this takes place with no expenditure by the owner 
over the amount he or she would have paid for fuel had improvements not been 
made. After the loan note has been repaid to the bank (over a period of 5-7 
years), the owner receives his fuel bill directly. The repaid loan money can 
then be used for additional loans to other building owners. The program's 
money has not been expended, so remains on deposit to provide collateral for 
further loans. 


The task force belives that this program deserves serious consideration, 
either as a city-run (by NDEA) venture financed through CDBG monies or another 
flexible funding source, or as a program which could be contracted out to 
ccc. Because it is a low-cost program which benefits both landlord and 


tenants, it would provide a rare opportunity to bring these groups together in 
a cooperative venture. 


NDEA recently got a small grant from the State Office of nergy which 
could be used to finance such a program. 


V. Receiverships, Preventing Abandonment and City-Owned Rental Housing 


There is alot of focus now on housing abandonment but most of it is on 
rehabilitation of abandoned buildings and less on preventing abandonment. 
Yet, there are thousands of units of occupied housing that are headed toward 
abandonment. 


Receivership is a legal remedy for tenants to get the court, in cases of 
serious housing code violations, to take the legal responsibility for taking 
the building away from the owner and give it to a court-appointed reviewer. 
The receiver can use all rent money for repairs and does not have to pay the 
mortgage and taxes due on the building. 


Receiverships have been successful in Boston in keeping a building 
occupied with basic services provided until financing comes through for a more 
extensive rehabilitation and new ownership entity (through purchase or 
foreclosure). 


The problems are that receiverships are instituted as the "last resort" 
when buildings are very far gone and current rents are not enough to make many 
of the emergency repairs. It is hard to find people willing to be receivers 
because there is not enough money in the rents to pay them, and there is a 
serious liability question. Tenants are reluctant to pay rent when the 
building is so deteriorated and the waiting time for major rehab is so long. 
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To make receiverships work and deal with the causes of abandonment the 


city should set up an Office of Abandonment Prevention and Housing 
Receivership (either in the Mayor's office of NDEA). This agency should: 


1) Evaluate receivership experience in Boston. Look at other cities, 
particularly in New York City, where the city runs an extensive program to 
train tenants to manage their buildings and/or fund a non-profit to manage the 
buildings. 


2) Set up a program to provide technical assistance, short-term repair 
money, organizing help to assist in forming a tenant group, assistance in 
packaging a proposal for more extensive rehab. This could be done directly by 
the city or by funding non-profit groups to do this. 


A comprehensive housing policy must deal with these buildings heading 
toward abandonment. It is much cheaper to salvage occupied housing than to 
have to rehab totally abandoned housing. If this problem is neglected, then 
all programs that repair abandoned buildings will not end up increasing the 
housing supply. 


VI. Housing Court 


The Housing Court of the City of Boston is a state funded court serving 
the city. There are two full-time judges, clerks and office staff, anda 
Housing Specialist Department that assists people in filing forms and assists 
the judge by mediating complaints and investigating facts of cases. 


The Housing Court has a generally positive reputation for being open and 
accessible to tenants and landlords, to handling a huge caseload and to being 
creative and far reaching in its decisions. City departments like 
Inspectional Services, Rent Equity Board, Fire Department, bring complaints to 
the court. The court handles some 16,000 cases a year and is very busy. 
Thursday, January 5, 104 eviction cases were heard. 


We have come up with the following recommendations for the interaction of 
the court and city departments (based on talking to Inspectional Services top 
officials, Housing Court officials, and users of the court): 


A) Enforcement of the State Sanitary Code (housing code) is much weaker 
because the Housing Inspection Department files only criminal cases which 
require a much longer procedural process than civil cases. The city should be 
filing civil cases for temporary restraining orders and injunctions so it gets 
immediate orders. The criminal complaint route by law takes much longer 
because it requires several separate hearings before a decision is made 
(probable cause hearing, arraignment hearing). 


B) The court has a very good pro-se complaint process where any person 
can file a complant in court, without needing a lawyer, and get a speedy 
hearing and decision. This covers problems of no heat, other code violations, 
harassment, trash and debris on vacant lots unboarded abandoned buildings. 


The city should publicize the availability of this process to all people 


filing complaints and through its information and referral services. 
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C) Coordination between the inspectors and the lawyers representing 
Inspectional Services needs to be much improved. The attorney's do not always 


have current reports on the status of complaints from the inspectors so they 
cannot effectively prosecute a case once it is called. 


D) The Just Cause provision of the Rent Equity Act requiring landlords 
to prove a just cause to evict those eligible under this section has been 
virtually meaningless. Unless the tenant knows that they should bring this up 
in court, they effectively do not have this right. Since the Rent Equity 
Board and the City has done little to publicize the ordinance and to use it, 
tenants effectively do not have these rights. This points to the need for the 


Rent Equity Board to educate tenants and landlords about the existing law. 


E) The court staff has been cut from 36 to 28, despite a huge caseload. 
Increased funding would be helpful to the people of Boston. 


F) ‘The Rent Equity Administration must bring more cases against those 
who violate the provisions of the law. This is necessary for adequate 


enforcement and deterrance. Currently, the city mostly appears in court asa 
defendant in suits brought by tenants, legal services, and landlords - not as 
a plaintiff prosecuting violators. 


VII. Housing Resource Center 


The aim of the proposed Housing Resource Center (HRC) would be to make 
information available to and useable by tenants, homeowners, and landlords on 
all aspects of housing laws and programs. The other aim would be to get this 
information out to the neighborhoods so it is useful to tenants and homeowners 
in improving their housing. The HRC would be a place for “one-stop shopping" 
to get accurate information, cut through red tape, and learn what you have to 
do about a housing problem, who you have to see (and set up the appointment) 
to solve a housing problem. HRC would develop "how-to" materials on all 
housing programs and laws in several languages. 


HRC would also have an organizing task of doing outreach to assist tenant 
and community groups in understanding and using the laws and programs. 
Written information is not that useful if there isn't an organizing/advocacy 
part of the HRC that will sit down with those affected out in the 
neighborhoods at a tenant. meeting in their building or a civic meeting of 
homeowners to talk about what can be done about specific housing problems. 
These could include foreclosure problems of a homeowner or tenants in an FHA 
subsidized housing development, a large rent increase or needs for funds to 
repair homes, etc. 


One problem to beware of is for the HRC not to overlap with functions of 
the Office of Constituent Services (OCS) and Office of Neighborhood 
Participation (ONP). It would not be good for someone to be referred from OCS 
to HRC and then to a city department. Perhaps the functions of the HRC can be 
done under these two agencies, but the tasks may be too specialized. This 
should be evaluated. 


Another option is to fund existing non-profits to do the 
organizing/advocacy/outreach work and have the HRC do the more centralized 


information/referral/advocacy/development of written materials. 
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TENANT PROTECTIONS SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS 
Contact List 
Ietter requesting input from interested parties 
Comments from Back Bay/Beacon Hill Tenants Union 
Comments from John Blanchon 
Description of Cambridge Rent Board 
Description of Citizens Conservation Corporation rebate program 
Comments from City Life - Vida Urbana 
Comments from the Cooperative Housing Task Force 


Letter from the Department of Environmental Services - re: Inspectional 
Service Department 


Comments from the Fenway Community Development Corporation 
Comments from Garrison Hall Tenants Association 
Inspectional Services Report Forms 

Comments from Mass. Tenants Organization 

Description of NDEA Programs 

Profile of Receivership cases under the Boston Housing Court 
Description of the Rent Equity Board 

Tenant Resource Center Proposal (Essex County, New Jersey) 


Allston - Brighton Housing Alliance 
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HOT LRIGO LTH I 


This task force was charged with the responsibility of assessing an 
absolutely critical and extremely complex area of public service in Boston -- 
public safety. Our mandate was to review, as completely as we could within 
severe time and resource constraints, the operations and performance of the 
Police, Fire and Penal Departments. In order to render this task as manage- 
able as possible, the task force was divided into ten subcommittees, as 
follows: 


A hee Labor Relations and Retirement; 


2. Community Relations and Delivery 
of Services; 


3 Recruitment, Affirmative Action, 
and Human Rights; 


4, Deployment and Response Time; 

ye Arson; 

6. Penal Department; 

7. Modernization and Physical Plant; 


oes Training, Development, and 
Planning; 


9. Administration and Finance; and 
10. Program Evaluation. 


These subcommittees reviewed one, two, or all three departments, depending on 
their subject area. The task force also made contact with, and received input 
from, several other task forces, including those on housing, women, and the 
elderly. 


Many of the subjects assigned to the subcommittees were, in themselves, 
extremely wide-ranging and complex. In view of the constraints under which we 
Operated, it was necessary to delimit as early and as carefully as possible 
the precise scope of the subcommittee's inquiries. These considerations lead 
us to emphasize several important qualifications regarding what our report 
does and does not contain and how its contents should be interpreted. First, 
we were unable to examine all aspects of every subcommittee topic. Indeed, in- 
several instances, we were forced to limit our inquiry to one department, when 
one or both of the others would surely have been included had more time been 
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available. For example, the subcommittees on Deployment and Response Time, 
Community Relations and Delivery of Services, and Program Evaluation limited 
themselves to the Police Department, although these issues are certainly 
relevant to the Fire and/or Penal Departments as well. 


Second, our mandate emphasized identifying problems and recommending 
solutions. Thus, our report may have a misleadingly negative tone. We cer- 
tainly do not mean to imply that there is little to praise in these depart- 
ments. Many dedicated public servants in all three departments have shown 
great resourcefulness in performing their duties in the face of serious 
resource constraints. However, since strong points do not require corrective 
action, we focussed our attention on areas which seem to require improvement. 
We simply did not have time to collect information on all of the strong points 
as well. 


Third, even in dealing with negative points, we must offer a eavedt vem 
viewed our mission primarily as the collection and organization of information 
and perceptions, rather than the evaluation of all the information we collec- 
ted. Indeed, this would have been impossible in the short time allotted to 
us. Thus, we collected and presented, at face value, many opinions and 
perceptions offered to us by top department officials, identified and anony- 
mous police officers, correctional officers, and firefighters, and community 
residents. We believe that it is valuable to collect and disseminate the 
views of all groups who participate in and are affected by the quality of 
public safety services, so that policy can formulated from the broadest possi- 
ble base of knowledge. However, we must add that we did not have time to 
verify all, or even most of the statements made to us, and we do not wish our 
report to be viewed as a piece of full and painstaking evaluative research. 
It is, and could only be, a preliminary "snapshot" of public safety services 
in Boston. It is intended to pose questions and raise issues rather than to 
offer definitive answers or resolutions. Indeed, many of our recommendations 
reflect our frustration at the necessarily limited scope of our inquiry,by 
calling for further information-gathering, evaluation, and study in many 
areas. We hope that in the weeks and months ahead, more information bearing 
on many of these vital questions will be collected and analyzed, so that the 
preliminary snapshot presented here can evolve into an in-depth understanding 
of the provision of public safety services in Boston and precise programs 
necessary to enhance those services and render them more cost-effective can be 
developed and implemented. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Research and Writing Subcommittee 


Subcommittee Chair: Theodore M. Hammett 
Members: Jay Carney 


James Dilday 
Brian Howland 
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This chapter summarizes the major problem areas uncovered in each depart- 
ment and highlights the key recommendations of the task force for addressing 
these problems. First, we offer a brief overview of the major cross-depart- 
ment themes and key general initiatives we believe the Mayor should undertake 
or promote to respond to these issues. Next, we summarize, by department and 
in somewhat greater detail, the salient problems identified and the most 
important quick-action items, short-range actions, and medium-long range pro- 
grams which are recommended for dealing with them. Finally, we summarize our 
findings and recommendations that involve more than one department or concern 
city departments other than Police, Fire, and Penal. Chapters 2 - 1l present 
the individual subcommittee reports and there the reader will find even more 
detailed discussion of problems and additional specific recommendations. 
Figures 1.1 - 1.3 are provided to guide the reader to more detailed informa- 
tion in the subcommittee reports on particular topics and departments. 


Is Major Problem Areas and Key General Initiatives 


Six problem areas, some of which are inter-related, stand out as particu- 
larly serious across the departments surveyed. These are the following: 


& Resource constraints, reflected in staffing shortages, service 
deficiencies, insufficient and inadequate equipment and physi- 
cal plant, among other problems. 


cs Potential budget shortfalls and deficits, despite already 
existing resource limitations. All three departments under 
review may experience shortfalls or deficits in fiscal year 
1984, depending upon the outcome of labor contract mnegotia- 
tions and other factors. 


e Serious morale problems in some parts of departments, that may 
result in large measure from the resource constraints under 
which the departments operate, but which may also be caused 
by administrative practices. 


® Patterns of racial, ethnic, and sexual discrimination in 
recruitment, hiring and promotion as well as in interactions 
with citizens. 


@ Adversary relationships between community residents and provi- 
ders of public safety services, which result in underutiliza- 
tion of community-based resources and undermine efforts to 
develop true public-private partnerships for a safer city. 
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Figure 1.1: GUIDE TO LOCATING FURTHER DETAIL ON FINDINGS/RECOMMENDATLONS IN SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS: POLICE DEPARTMENT 
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Figure 1.2: GUIDE TO LOCATING FURTHER DETAIL ON FINDINGS/RECOMMENDATIONS IN SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS: FIRE DEPARTMENT 
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Figure 1.3: GUIDE TO LOCATING FURTHER DETAIL ON FINDINGS/RECOMMENDATIONS IN SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS: PENAL DEPARTMENT > 
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« Lack of intra- and inter-departmental cooperation and coordi- 
nation in certain key areas, such as anti-arson programs. 


The task force urges the Mayor to consider taking or directing prompt and 
decisive actions in che following general areas to address the problems men- 
tioned above: 


® Address resource constraints by exploring potential new reve- 
fue sources, new methods of reallocating existing resources to 
provide more cost-effective services, and new efficiencies in 
department operations. (Examples of such initiatives are pre- 
sented in later sections of this chapter.) 


r) Increase resources allocated for certain key functions which 


have suffered under particularly severe limitations. 


€ Make a firm, unequivocal commitment to ending racial, ethnic, 
and sexual discrimination, making department staff reflective 
of the population at large, and eliminating harassment and 
abusive treatment of members of racial and ethnic minorities 
and the Gay/Lesbian communities, and indeed of all Bostonians. 


hers in the effort to make Boston a safer city in which to 


—= eae ee eee 


live. 
@ Mandate and facilitate necessary cooperation and coordination 


within and among departments with public safety responsibili- 
ties. Take action to defuse "turf battles" and foster the 
principle that it is always in everyone's interest to enhance 
public safety. 


II. Key Findings and Recommendations: Police Department 


The most serious problems identified in the Police Department concern the 
following issues: command staff decision-making; affirmative action, recruit- 
ment, and promotion; training; labor relations; equipment; community rela- 
tions; and handling of allegations of human rights violations. These and 
other areas of concern are summarized below and key recommendations are 
presented. Throughout the chapter, recommendations are presented with the 
following notation: 


QA = quick action (within 2 months) 
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S = short-range (2-6 months) 
M-L = medium-long range (6 months - 2 years) 
A. Resource Management 


The Police Department has suffered under severe resource constraints and 
has shown great resourcefulness and dedication in trying to overcome them. 
Since 1960, crime in Boston has increased by 400 percent; however, since 
1960, there has been a 33 percent decline in the number of police officers, 
and just since 1980, Proposition 2 1/2 and other limitations have resulted 
in a 6 percent absolute decline in the police budget (unadjusted for infla- 
tion). Depending on labor contract negotiations, the department may have a 
$2.4 million deficit in fiscal year 1984. 


The following steps, among others, should be considered to deal with 
these resource problems: 
8 Explore new revenue sources, including the following: 
- impose user fees for large beneficiaries (S) 
- allow the department to keep and use, under careful moni- 
toring, all revenues generated (e.g. confiscated money and 


motor vehicles) (M-L); 


- obtain the proceeds of fines for traffic violations and 
other city violations. 


@ Consider reallocating existing resources to more critical 
areas, including the following transfers: 


- reduce sworn personnel in administrative and light-duty 
functions, hire civilians to perform these functions, and 
transfer the sworn personnel to line duties (S). 


- Eeallocate personnel from the Vice Unit to the Drug Con- 
trol and/or Rape Unit, which deal with more serious crimi- 
nal activity (S); 


e Promote and introduce efficiencies in department Operations. 


ee eee ee 


This might include the following areas: 


: control and monitor overtime (QA); 
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° carry out careful cost-benefit analysis of all activities 


and establish stronger measurement/productivity standards 
CS). 


. evaluate . the Cadet and Student Intern Programs for cost- 


effectiveness (S); 


- attempt to reestablish the "5 days on - 2 days off" work 
schedule for police (M-L). 


B. Leadership 


There are many potential conflicting pressures on policy formulation and 
decisionmaking in the Police Department. However, there also appears to be a 
rather exclusionary decisionmaking process, in which a small portion of the 
Command Staff sets policy and makes decisions without participation by the 
rest of the department's top management and without input from the rank-and- 
file of the department. There is also perceived to be real resistance to 
community involvement in this process. The task force's recommendation is as 
follows: : 


@ Appoint to top positions in the department individuals commit- 
ted to constitutional compliance and active community involve- 
ment in police policy formulation and decisionmaking (QA). 


Ge Staffing and Personnel Issues 
rr Staffing Levels 


Overall, Police staffing levels have suffered under Proposition 2 1/2, as 
everyone knows. We recommend the following: 


e Hire more police, particularly for rapid response and "proac- 
tive'' anti-crime duties in the neighborhoods. 


2% Recruitment and Affirmative Action 


The courts have mandated that the Police and Fire Departments achieve 
"parity" in staffing; that is, that the total percentage of Black and Hispanic 
officers equal the total percentage of Blacks and Hispanics in the city's 
population (about 35% - there is no requirement that the Black and Hispanic 
components of this representation equal the Black and Hispanic components of 
the population). Yet, the Police Department continues to fall far short of 
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this standard. The Black-Hispanic total stands at about 15%, with very few 
represented on the Command Staff or in the ranks of sergeants and lieutenants. 
Key units which should include minorities and/or women, have none. The Drug 
Control Umit has no Blacks or Hispanics, the Comminity Disorders Unit has no 
Hispanics, and the Rape Unit has no women. There appears to be an inadequate 
commitment at the top of the department to changing this situation. The 
department, through various devices, is failing to comply with the court's 
requirement that there be one-to-one minority hiring until parity is achieved. 
The task force recommends that the following steps be taken in this area: 


@ Forcefully affirm the commitment to equal employment op- 
portunity and parity, as expressed in various executive 
orders. The Mayor and Commission should make. strong public 
Statements of this affirmation (QA), 


e Reactivate and strengthen the department's Affirmative Action 
Committee (QA); 


© Make greater efforts to recruit Blacks, Hispanics, Asian- 
Americans, women, Gays/Lesbians for the department (S); 


€ Remove all racial, ethnic and cultural biases from Civil 
Service and psychological tests used to screen applicants 
(S); and 


6 Add minorities to the Drug Control Unit, Hispanics to the 


Community Disorders Unit, and women to the Rape Unit (QA). 


3 Promotion 


Promotion in the Police Department is perceived to be highly politicized. 
Civil Service promotion tests have not been administered for several years 
and, in any event, the lists of certified candidates can be bypassed. Indivi- 
duals (who often turn out to.be unmotivated and unproductive) are brought into 
investigative units through political influence and there is extensive use of 
"acting" positions, elevation to which is totally unregulated and subject to 
pervasive favoritism. Moreover, those appointed to "acting" positions are much 
more susceptible to political influence from those who are responsible for the 
appointments than are officers who are promoted through the properly estab- 
lished process. The task force offers the following recommendations: 


“@ Depoliticize as much as possible the entire promotion pro- 
cess, by taking the following types of steps: 


- establish written policies on promotion and assignment to 
investigative units, 
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. eliminate "acting" positions (S), 
- conduct promotional examinations (S); 


e promote qualified minorities and women. In particular, 
more women officers should be promoted to specialized posi- 
tions dealing with rape and child sexual abuse (S); 


a Reduce the detrimental effects of political assignments by 
attempting to negotiate elimination of the requirement that an 
year provisional period in an investigative unit. This auto- 
Matic rating tends to vitiate motivation (M-L). 


4, Training 


The recruit training curriculum given at the Police Academy is considered 
sound. However, the facility is poor and there is a need for more followup on 
new officers in their first few years of service. In-service training in the 
Police Department is inadequate and non-compliant with departmental regula- 
tions. Lack of communication on offerings leads to poor attendance. There is 
no promotional training and a severe deficiency in human relations training 
and sensitivity training on issues of concern to the minority, ethnic, and 
Gay/Lesbian communities. Our recommendations include the following: 


© Establish a coordinated and comprehensive in-service training 
program, including, among others, the following subjects: 
supervisory skills, human relations, racial/cultural issues, 
and sensitivity toward rape victims (S); 


@ Provide training to civilian 9l1l operators and increase their 
salaries (S); 


& Upgrade Police Academy equipment (S); and 


® Establish a permanent facility for the Police Academy (M- 
L). 


Dis Labor Relations 


Particularly with regard to the Boston Police Patrolmen's Association 
(BPPA), labor relations in the Police Department are extremely bitter. 
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Command staff have been bypassed in negotiations resulting in important con- 
cessions to patrolmen (e.g."4-2" work schedule); at the same time, patrolmen 
complain that they lack some benefits enjoyed by firefighters, that payments 
for paid details are extremely slow, and that they have no influence on 
departmental policymaking. The BPPA's contract expired in June 1982. Our 
recommendations regarding labor relations include the following: 


a Begin contract negotiations as soon as possible (QA); 

Take strong action, including personnel shifts if necessary, 
to bring about change in the intransigence of the command 
Stariics): 


@ Consider a one-time "buyout" of certain contract provisions, 
including "4-2" work schedule (S); 


é Establish benefits parity between Fire and Police Departments 
ts05 


¢ Provide for BPPA input in department policy-making (S); and 


& Depoliticize contract negotiations by disentangling them from 
Mayoral election campaigns (M-L). 


6. Retirement 

Retirement issues are discussed in section V(B), below. 
D. Equipment and Physical Plant 

Equipment is in short supply and in poor condition in several parts of 
the Police Department we examined. Cars and radios are a particular problem 
in the Rapid Response Units and in the Drug Control Unit. Stationhouses are 
generally dirty and reflect poor housekeeping. The holding cells for men, 
women, and juveniles are overcrowded and in short supply. Smoke detectors and 
sprinklers are frequently lacking. Our recommendations include the following: 

@ Undertake minor refurbishment of stations (QA); 


6 Review and implement the Capital Improvement Report (S); 


& Upgrade the equipment maintenance program (S); 


e Obtain critically needed vehicles and radios (S); 
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e Install fire safety equipment in holding cell areas (S); 


® Undertake major upgrade of vehicle fleet -- purchase 100 new 
cars (M-L); 


e Upgrade heating, ventilation, and air-conditioning in sta- 
tions (M-L); and 


© Expand holding cell capacity while keeping cells in compli- 
ance with applicable standards (M-L). 


Bs Service Delivery 


iss Response Time 


The Rapid Response Program appears to have been extremely successful, 
reducing response time and call backlog. Problems with the program, in gene- 
ral, include performance of 911 operators (see below, section II(F), under- 
staffing of the night shift and overstaffing of the evening shift, and patrol- 
men's resentment of random monitoring of response and service delivery by 
Field Service Units. We recommend continuing the Rapid Response Program and 
undertaking the following initiatives: 


6 Assess the accuracy of police data on response time; and 
8 Implement the computerized dispatch system (S$). 
2. Mode of Deployment 


Under current police resource limitations, critical trade-offs exist: 
the increased commitment to the Rapid Response Program necessarily meant a 
reduced commitment to anti-crime units; conversely, reopening of neighborhood 
police stations would necessitate a reduction in rapid response capabilities. 
In other words, there is a direct tradeoff between increased reactive response 
on the one hand and reduced proactive policing and neighborhood police 
presence on the other. This is a critical and an extremely difficult policy 
choice. We recommend the following: 


© Afford Deputy Superintendents in charge of the areas more 


discretion in shaping deployment policies tailored to the 
particular needs of their areas (QA); 


r Conduct careful comparative assessment of rapid response, 
reopening of neighborhood police stations, walking patrols, 
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and anti-crime units, with a view to achieving the most cost- 
effective mix of those deployment modes within available re- 
sources (M-L). 


a, Coordination 2 tae » 


There appear to be some problems of coordination among the Boston Police 
Department, the MDC Police, and the MBTA Police, as well as difficulties in 
inter-area coordination within BPD and "turf battles" between investigative 
units like the Drug Control Unit and district detectives. The following 
actions should be taken: 


6 Attempt to resolve "turf battles" and establish clearer proto- 
cols for coordinating joint investigations by investigative 
units and district detectives (QA); and 


e Consider equipping patrol cars with scanners so that other 
departments and area detective dispatch can be monitored 
and better and more coordinated responses can be achieved (S). 


4, Other Service Delivery Issues 

It appears that insufficient police resources are currently devoted to 
arson investigation, the Rape Unit is understaffed (the unit consists of one 
male officer), the Community Disorders Unit is not responsible for investiga- 


ting incidents involving Gays/Lesbians, and there is considered to be insuffi- 


cient police patrolling of elderly housing complexes. We recommend the 
following: 


6 Reallocate resources to augment the Rape Unit, and include 
women officers in the unit (QA); 


° Make the Community Disorders Unit responsible for investiga- 
ting incidents involving Gays/Lesbians (QA); 


arson-for-profit conspiracies (S); 


6 Institute more extensive patrolling of elderly housing com- 
plexes (S). 


be Community Relations 
phy Relations with Neighborhood Residents 


In recent years, there has been a marked increase in the number of 
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community groups eager to work with the police on crime prevention activities. 
However, many neighborhood people and community groups still feel that they 
are underutilized by police. Police-community relations are still too often 
characterized by mutual suspicion and hostility rather than by trust and 
cooperation. Neighborhood people, particularly in the minority communities, 
identify a number of problems concerning police attitudes and activities. 
These include rude and insensitive 9ll operators, insufficient coordination 
and referral between police and human service agencies, and lack of police 
responsiveness to day-to-day drug trafficking in certain neighborhoods. Our 
recommendations include the following: 


ro Evaluate the 911 service and install Automated Call Distribu- 
tion System to distribute calls more evenly among operators 
(QA) ; 


6 As already noted, provide more training for 911 operators 
and increase the operators’ salaries to a median of $16,000 


(S$); 


) Develop a complete job description for the Community Service 
officers to include facilitating better relations with commun- 
ity residents and acting as advocates for neighborhood con- 
cerns within the department (S). 


6 Provide funding for responsible neighborhood crime watch prog- 
rams (M-L). 


2. Responses to Alleged Human Rights Violations 


In recent years, there have been increases in fatal shoot-ings of 
suspects by police and of incidents in which suspects were wounded by police. 
Our Task Force heard concern expressed regarding police beatings and verbal 
abuse of citizens. It does not appear that the Police Department's Internal 
Affairs Division (IAD) has been aggressive in investigating alleged human 
rights violations or helpful to citizens seeking to lodge complaints or re- 
questing information on witnesses or pending cases. As a result, there is 
pervasive suspicion concerning the objectivity and effectiveness of the IAD in 
"policing the police.” The task force recommends the following: 


6 Take action to make the IAD more accountable to the Department 


ce eee 


and the public, and more responsive to and cooperative with 
complainants and witnesses. The IAD should use outside inves- 
tigators, help to link complainants with potential witnesses, 
and freely release information on the number and status of 
investigations (QA); 
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a Study the advisability of establishing a civilian review board 
for the police (S); and 


e Study the issues involved in assumption of municipal as well 
as individual legal liability for human rights violations (S). 


III. Key Findings and Recommendations: Fire Department 


The most serious problems identified in the Fire Department involve 
recruitment and affirmative action, equipment, and community relations. 
These, and other areas, are summarized below. 


A. Resource Management 


Proposition 2 1/2 resulted in serious cutbacks in Fire Department staff- 
ing and the closing of numerous engine companies. The Fire Department has 
worked resourcefully to overcome these serious deficiencies and to continue 
providing quality services to the city. The Department faces a possible 
shortfall of $1.5 - 4 million in fiscal year 1984, depending on the outcome of 
labor negotiations. The following actions should be considered: 


6 Explore additional revenue sources, including the following: 


. Augmented Fire Service Availability Fees, implemented but 
now held up due to court action (QA); 


- obtain updated list of properties and bill owners who have 
oil tanks (QA); 


- evaluate other fees charged by the department and consider 
increases. 


6 Explore methods of increasing efficiency; such as 
the following: 


- control and monitor overtime, 


+ streamline purchasing and raise statutory dollar-value 
ceiling for simpler purchasing methods (S), 


- conduct cost-benefit analyses of department activities and 
establish stronger measurement/productivity standards. 
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B. Leadership 


The Task Force did not review command staff functions/activities within 
the Fire Department. These should be examined in the near future. 


C; Staffing and Personnel Issues 


1. Staffing Levels 


Personnel shortages affect various parts of the Fire Department, particu- 
larly the Arson Squad. The squad has been augmented within the past two 
years, but more personnel are still needed. We recommend the following: 


@ Add enough additional investigators to the Arson Squad to 
- permit its investigation of all structural fires (M-L); 


2 Recruitment and Affirmative Action 


The Fire Department is under the same court mandates as the Police 
Department to achieve "parity" of total Black and Hispanic representation 
(about 352%). Like the Police Department, the Fire Department continues to 
fall short of this standard. Currently, Blacks and Hispanics comprise only 
17% of the Department and Hispanics are particularly underrepresented (only 37 
in the Department). There are no Blacks or Hispanics on the Arson Squad. The 
Fire Department is under court mandate to hire minorities on a 3-to-l basis 
until parity is achieved, but this ratio has not been met. There is no active 
recruitment in the women's community or the Gay/Lesbian community. The task 
force recommends the following actions in this area: 


6 The Mayor and Commissioner/Chief should forcefully affirm 


the commitment to equal employment opportunity and pari- 
ty. The Mayor and Commissioner/Chief should make strong 
public statements in this regard. (QA); 


6 Add Blacks and Hispanics to the Arson Squad (QA); 


6 Pursue an active recruiting program in the minority, womens, 
and Gay/Lesbian communities (S); 


@ Eliminate racial and cultural bias from Civil Service and 
psychological tests (S). 


3°) Disciplinary vAction 
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There is a serious discrepancy in the relative percentages of minority 
and non-minority firefighters subjected to disciplinary action between 1977- 
1983. During this period, 29% of all minority firefighters had disciplinary 
action taken against them, while only 22 of non-minority firefighters were 
subjected to such action. We recommend the following: 


e Undertake complete study to determine the reasons for this 


discrepancy in disciplinary action across racial/ethnic lines 
and eliminate any racial/ethnic discrimination in disciplinary 
action within the Fire Department. 


4. Promotion 


Promotion in the Fire Department is considered fair and non-political. 
The process is tied strictly to the list of certified candidates for promo- 
tion. Unfortunately, there are very few minority officers, largely because 
of the overall low representation of minorities in the Department. The task 
force recommends the following action: 


® Take aggressive steps to promote qualified minority members 
whenever possible (QA). 


5. Training 


In general, Fire Department training curricula are considered good, 
although training facilities are poor in some respects and there is a shortage 
of experienced instructors. The Arson Squad is in dire need of training on 
legal aspects of arson investigation. We recommend the following initiatives 
in the training area: 


é Provide legal training to the Arson Squad (QA); 


e Improve training for the maintenance staff (S); and 


& Upgrade the equipment and facilities available for train- 
ing -- e.g. repair the tower at Moon Island (S). 


6. Labor Relations 


Labor relations appear to be very positive in the Fire Department, al- 
though the firefighters contract has expired. We recommend the following: 


6 Commence contract negotiations as soon as possible (QA). 


7. Retirement 
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Retirement issues are discussed in section V(B), below. 
D. Equipment and Physical Plant 


The Fire Department's engines are generally old (much older on average 
than those in other cities) and in need of better maintenance. If firesta- 
tions are to be reopened, they will need substantial physical improvements. 
The Arson Squad suffers from critical deficiencies in basic equipment -- 


vehicles, radios, lighting equipment -- and laboratory facilities. The task 
force recommends the following actions: 


© Upgrade Arson Squad equipment (QA); 
e Upgrade the Department's maintenance shop (S): 


Consider renovation needs in decisions regarding reopening of 
firehouses (M-L); 


6 Replace apparatus more frequently (M-L); and 


r) Implement full preventive maintenance schedule for apparatus 
(M=-L) e 


E. Service Delivery 


The task force did not examine Fire Department response time or other 
aspects of service delivery. These should be reviewed in the near future. 
However, we did receive some relevant recommendations from the Transition Task 
Force on Elderly Issues. These include the following: 


capped residents (QA); 


e Provide elderly residents with a large-type card showing 


important emergency telephone numbers and instructions (QA); 
and 


6 Ensure that all elderly housing complexes have evacuation 
plans and that residents have practiced evacuation (QA). 


F. Community Relations 


We did not conduct a full-scale investigation of community relations in 
the Fire Department. However, 


there appear to be continuing problems of 
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mutual resentment and suspicion between the Arson Squad and community resi- 
dents in some areas. Community residents believe that the squad is not 
responsive to their needs and concerns and pays insufficient investigative 
attention to arson-for-profit, while the squad believes that it has attempted 
to reach out to the community, with little or no response. We recommend the 
following actions to address this situation: 


@ Promote increased and improved dialogue between the Arson 
Squad and community residents on matters of mutual concern 
(QA); 

ry Reactivate the Boston Arson Strike Force, with Police, Arson 


Squad and civilian representation, to target arson-for- 
profit cases (S); 


é Implement a comprehensive, community-based arson prevention 
program (S). 


IV. Key Findings and Recommendations - Penal Department 


The major problem areas identified in the Penal Department include staff- 
ing levels, salaries, training, and equipment and physical plant. These and 
other areas are discussed below, 


A. Resource Management 


The Penal Department's annual budget is currently $6.8 million and there 
is potential for a deficiency of about $150,000 in fiscal year 1984. We 
recommend the following actions: 


e Explore mew revenue sources, including the sale or other 
transfer of Deer Island to the State. This would generate $7- 


a Explore methods of increasing efficiency, including the 
following: 


- control and monitor overtime (QA); 
- conduct careful cost-benefit analyses of all activities and 


establish Stronger measurement/productivity standards 


(M-L). 
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PB. Leadership 


Staff morale appears to be high. However, time constraints precluded systema- 
tic analysis of top management functions in the Penal Department. Such analy- 
sis should be undertaken in the near future. 


Cs Staffing and Personnel Issues 


5 ii Staffing Levels 


= 


The current ratio of staff to inmates does not meet Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Correction (DOC) standards and non-compliance will become more pro- 
nounced if population increases. We recommend the following actions: 


‘) Undertake a staff ratio analysis under various possible 
projections of population trends (QA); 


e Bring staff ratio into compliance with DOC standards esp 


Lu Salaries 


Low pay is a severe problem at Deer Island. Correctional officers’ 
salaries are mot comparable to those in other Massachusetts counties. The 
task force recommends the following: 


a Raise correctional officers' salaries to make them comparable 
to statewide levels (S). 


3s Recruitment and Affirmative Action 


Blacks and Hispanics constitute 29 % of Penal Department staff. Even 
though the department is not under court mandate to achieve parity of Black/ 
Hispanic representation, it comes the closest of the three departments to that 
goal. Nevertheless, the minority representation is considered too low because 
of the high percentage of minorities in the inmate population. The department 
does little recruiting and does not target minority groups in its limited 
efforts. The task force recommends the following actions: 


% Forcefully reaffirm the commitment to equal employment oppor- 
tunity within the department; the Mayor and Commissioner 
should make strong public statements in this regard. (QA); 


® Seek to establish "parity" as the official staffing goal 
(M-L) ; 
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Py Aggressively recruit minorities and women (M-L). 
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se Promotion 


The major problem in the Penal Department's promotion process appears to 
be the small pool eligible for promotion. This results directly from the fact 
that a large percentage of department employees are in "provisional" rather 
than permanent status and only the latter are eligible for promotion. We 
recommend the following action: 


6 Upgrade provisional employees to permanent status (S). 


’ 


ie Training 


Penal Department staff lack sufficient training. In-service training is 
very limited and there is no human relations instruction or sensitivity train- 
ing regarding racial/ethnic/cultural issues. Our recommendations in the 
training area include the following: 


© Negotiate a contract for in-service training (QA); 


) Increase follow-up on new recruits in their early months of 
service (QA); and 


© Expand recruit training and develop training manuals (ML). 


6. Labor Relations 


The major issues in this area appear to be the lack of a contract and the 
fact that all uniformed staff -- superior officers and rank-and-file -- are 
represented by the same union. This leads to conflicts in certain areas, 


including disciplinary policies. The task force offers the following recom— 
mendations: 


3 Negotiate a new contract (S$); and 


@ Establish a separate bargaining unit for superior officers 
cS5 
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"ite Retirement 


Retirement issues are discussed in Section V(B) below. 


iis Equipment and Physical Plant 


Although substantial improvements have been made in the past few years, 
Deer Island is still in need of major renovations. Years without adequate 
preventive maintenance have left the physical plant in serious condition. 
It is estimated that $3 million will be required to bring the institution up 
to DOC standards. Vehicles, workshop equipment, and other facilities are 
considered problem areas as well. The task force recommends the following: 


® Upgrade equipment (S$); 


8 Establish a "blue-ribbon" committee to study alternatives for 
future ownership and operation of Deer Island (M-L); and 


® if the institution is to be retained under city ownership, 


——— ee ene 


undertake an orderly, thoughtful multi-year program of renova- 


Ey Service Delivery 


Programs for inmates are insufficient and inadequate at Deer Island. The 
task force recommends the following action: 


t Develop and implement a multi-year plan for program expansion 
(M=L) . 


ee Findings and Recommendations Affecting Multiple 


Departments and City Departments Other Than Police, 
Fire and Penal 


A. Arson 


As discussed in Chapter Six of the report, anti-arson programs in Boston 
suffer from severe deficiencies in cooperation and coordination among various 
city departments (Police, Fire, Building, Real Property, Inspectional Ser- 
vices), other government bodies (prosecutors! offices, the State Fire 
Marshal's Office, the State Insurance Division), and private groups and 
individuals (insurers, community residents and neighborhood groups.) Boston 
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simply has no comprehensive, coordinated anti-arson program that brings toge- 
ther arson enforcement, arson prevention and associated abandonment prevention 
and housing rehabilitation strategies. In addition to the initiatives alrea~ 
dy listed under the Fire and Police Departments, we recommend the following 


actions: 


The Mayor should make a firm public commitment to establish- 
ing a comprehensive anti-arson program and direct the heads of 
all responsible departments to take the actions necessary to 
make the program work (QA); 


The Mayor and Governor should mandate and/or facilitate 


cooperation and coordination among responsible departments and 
agencies (QA); 


The Mayor should appoint an Anti-Arson Coordinating Committee 
with a full-time director to oversee the development and 


implementation of a comprehensive program (S$); 


A community-based arson prevention program should be implemen-— 
ted (S); 


Anti-arson efforts should be closely coordinated with pro- 
grams on housing abandonment and rehabilitation (S). 


B. Retirement: Retirement Board 


All 
detailed 
system to 
problems 
hearings 


three departments are covered by the same retirement System. As 
in Chapter Two, close public scrutiny has prompted the retirement 
take a number of actions to eliminate abuses. However, some serious 
remain. There is a pervasive lack of communication regarding 
and case status between the Retirement Board and applicants for 


disability retirement. The following actions are recommended: 


Improve communications and notification regarding hearings and 
case status, and eliminate last-minute schedule changes (QA); 


Expedite case processing (M-L); and 


Establish health maintenance programs for city employees 
(M=-L). ‘ : 
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C. Maintenance and Renovation of Physical Plant: 
Public Facilities Department (PFD) 


As discussed in Chapter Eight, the Public Facilities Department has 
important responsibilities for public buildings in Boston. Since the Task 
Force notes that there are serious problems with buildings operated by all 
‘three departments under review, we recommend the following action by the PFD: 


8 Continue to develop and implement a computerized information 


System on maintenance and renovation of all public buildings 
CS) 


De Rape Crisis Services: Boston City Hospital 


As shown in Chapter Eleven, rape crisis services are in very short supply 
in Boston. We recommend the following actions: 


® Improve rape crisis services at BCH (QA); 


@ Assess the advisability of establishing a Boston Rape Crisis 
Center (S). 


hae Drug Education Programs: School Department 


Apparently, the School Department offers no systematic drug education 
programs at the present time. As discussed in Chapter Eleven, the Police Drug 
Control Unit believes that such programs are essential if the drug problem is 
ever to be effectively reduced. Thus, we recommend the following action: 


® The School Department and Drug Control Unit should work to- 


gether to design and implement a comprehensive drug education 
program in the public schools (S). 
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CHAPTER TWO 


REPORT OF THE 
LABOR RELATIONS AND RETIREMENT 


SUBCOMMITTEE 


Subcommittee Chair: 


Jay Carney 


Members: 
Margot Botsford 


John Jones : 
Ann Marie Lydon . (retirement issues only) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


A. 


Departments and Specific Areas Covered 


The subcommittee investigated labor relations in the following three 
areas: Police Department, Fire. Department, Penal Department, and 
also retirement policies and problems in all three departments. 


Sources of Information 
The committee relied primarily on interviews with departmental 


personnel including union officials, senior management, and members 
of the Retirement Board or the Office of Labor Felations. 


II. CURRENT SITUATION 


THE POLICE DEPARTMENT -— LABOR RELATIONS 


A. 


Major Responsibilities, Key Personnel, Organizational Structure 


The right of city employees to unionize at non-management levels has 
been asserted in the Boston Police Department, with the exception of 
the command staff, appointive superintendents, and deputy 
superintendents. There are currently seven unions with bargaining 
units in the department, and each represents a distinct constituency 
ranging from patrolmen to senior officers, as well as clerical 
workers, janitors, and traffic crossing guards. 


The largest tmion is the Boston Police Patrolman's Association 
(BPPA), with approximately 1,400 members. The next largest is the 
Detectives Society with 260 men and women. Because of time 
constraints, this report covers labor relation issues between the 
City and the BPPA., The president is Robert Guiney. The 
vice-president is Donald Murray, his responsibilities include 
coordinating all grievance hearings. The union legal cowsel is 
Frank McGee. His responsibilities include all aspects of contract 
negotiation and resolution of any ocontract-related disputes, 
including grievances, arbitration, and any appeals to the Superior 
Court. 


The Office of Labor Relations (OLR), which is presently located in 
the Administrative Services Department, represents the Mayor and 
Police Commissioners in any union dealings. The CLR negotiates the 
terms of tmion catracts, collective bargaining agreements, and 
inteprets contractual language for department personnel. In 
addition, it provides legal representation in employment related 
litigation, including proceedings before arbitrators and the Civil 
Service Commission. 


In recent years, the Mayor has hired outside legal counsel to 
represent the city in certain situations, including consultants on 
Civil Service procedures regarding layoffs, litigation over the 
recently-revised deployment plan, and various contract negotiations. 


The decision not to use assistant corporation counsels was justified 
on the basis of the "burdensome workload" in OLR and on the expertise 
possessed by the outside counsel. 
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The Deputy Director of the Office of Labor Relations is Chester 
Broderick, who was President of the Patrolman's Association for many 
years before assuming his current position. Three to five assistant 
corporation counsels are usually assigned to the CLR, and there is 
one labor relations analyst. Work .study law students are also 
employed. | 
¢ 

In addition to the CLR, the Police Commissioner also is represented 
by Labor Relations aide, John Herbert, whose office is located at 
Police Headquarters. His duties include grievances, arbitrations, 
contract negotiations to some extent, and policy input regarding 
proposed union guidelines ar procedures on drug abuse, etc. The 
majority of his time, however, is spent resolving departmental 
disputes, in order to -avoid a ‘formal and time-consuming labor 
arbitration process. 


The resolution of labor relations disputes is accomplished throudh 
the grievance procedure. The grievance is filed with the district 
commander, and an informal attempt to settle it is made. The 
grievance may also be referred to Headquarters, where John Herbert 
will try to mediate the situation. If mediation is unsuccessful, the 
matter is heard before a Labor Relations Hearings Officer. A 
decision is rendered after hearing the case. The losing side may 
then elect to proceed to arbitration. An American Arbitration 
Asscciation member is hired at the rate of $400 per day, each party 
splits the cost. After the arbitration ruling, either party may make 
a formal appeal to the Suprior Court of Massachusetts on any alleged 
error of law ar procedure. 


Assessment 


The Police Commissioner (and his command staff) and the Boston Police 
Patrolman's Union evidence a lack of respect toward each other (i.e., 
Management says “if you've got a problem, then grieve it," the union 
members refer to the command staff as "thirty assholes" and "fools", 
and "Uncle Toms".) Ome gets the feeling that there are "three wars" 
being waged simultaneously: a war on crime, a war on the union, and 
a war on the command staff. The infighting helps produce an attitude 
that led oe union official to tell his colleagues not to take risks 
or make arrests, because "the superintendents don't give a damn about 
what happens to the low man on the totem pole" - the patrolman. 


There are two factors which have contributed to these attitudes. The 
first factor is the militaristic foundation of the patrolman's union, 
abetted by the absence of a labor strike as the ultimate bargaining 
Chip. This absence translates into the fact that the union feels it 
has to fight every battle very vigorously in order to retain its 
power. The second factor relates to the inbred nature of the current 
command staff. Police work is generally viewed as lifetime 
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lifetime employment, and strong personal animosities often develop in 
the relatively close confines of a police department. . The lack of 
outsiders, moreover, creates an insular environment within the 
department, and a resistance to change because "that's not the way we 
do things." These factors have led to a confrontational attitude 
between management and labor which will not be easily resolved. 


These tensions are exacerbated by other aspects of the current 
Situation. The union's present contract expired on June 30, 1982, 
and its members have been working under the terms of the old ccmtract 
Since then. Negotiations for a new contract usually take place ina 
highly politicized atmosphere, with terms often being reached with an 
eye toward an upcoming mayoral election. As a result, labor peace 
(and an expected endorsement). is often the major focus of 
negotiations, rather than the impact of certain contract Provisions 
on the daily operations of the police department. 


The extent to which this attitude prevails is reflected by the fact 
that negotiations were often conducted by the head of the . 
Administrative Services Department with little input from the 
Commissioner or his staff. Agreements were made that have proven 
extremely favorable to the union, and equally frustrating to the 
command staff. These include the four-days-on, two-days-off 
schedule, the concept of "fixed shifts" which severly limit 
flexibility in assignment of manpower, and the absence of “light 
duty” provisions which would permit officers with slight injuries to 
be assigned to functions within Headquarters that would free up other 
officers for street patrol. 


The failure of the past administration to desiqnate a permanent 
Director of Labor Relations was also a major hindrance to labor 
peace. There was no sense of an established labor relations policy 
because of the widespread belief that politics was the true basis for 
every decisicn. The CLR, moreover, came to be seen as a 
rubber-stamp for the Commissioner. 


The use of "“acting" positions on the force has had a negative 
effect. Tremendous resentment has been built up by foregoing 
merit-civil service exams (limiting peoples' careers), and relying 
instead cn "acting" sergeants, etc., thereby having those officers 
serve essentially at the pleasure of the command staff. 


There are several pay-related problems which are also an irritant to 
many Of the union members, and there was a general feeling that 
Changes in this area could improve the low morale. For example, 
“paid detail” assignments at construction sites, night clubs, or the 
like, are arranged through the department but paid by the individual 
company directly to the officer. By statute, the city could pay the 
patrolman directly for the detail, and then bill the company, but the 
city has declined to do so. There is also a lag-time between 
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performance and payment that approaches nine or ten months in many 
instances. The fire fichters, in addition, have certain contractual 
benefits which the police do not have but feel that they should. 
These include hazardous duty pay, and ability to take perscnal days 
not chargeable to sick time. ~ - ; 


The union is also quite upset over what is perceived as a total lack 
of input into any departmental policies. Obviously, veto power is 
inappropriate, however, in many areas of policy development, a 
greater BPPA input would give the wia a Greater sense of 
involvement and a greater commitment to the departmental policy. 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT — LABOR RELATIONS 
A. Major Responsibilities, Key Personnel, Organizational Structure 
———$—$—$— ee it ational structure 


The labor relaticns situation in the fire department is very 
positive, according to persons interviewed and statistics reviewed. 
There are two unions involved: the International Association of Fire 
Fighters, Local 718, and the Association of Federal, State, County, 
and Minicipal Employees, Council 93, representing uniformed firemen 
and civilians in the department, respectively. 


ie Assessment 


The command staff feels that good relations exist with the 
firefighters and any problems between them are more the result of 
external factors beyond their control. For example, the layoffs made 
by the past administration have had a detrimental effect on morale. 
Although all personnel have been returned to the force, scme 
resentment toward management remains because of the layoffs. 


Statistics reflect an average of less than ten grievances per year 
over the past three years compared to 85 in the police department. 
This is noteworthy considering that the firefighters union has 200 
more members than the police unims. There is no present contract 
with the firefighters, and the status of current negotiations, if 
any, could not be determined. 


There are sixty-one civilian employees in the fire department, and 
they also are working under the terms of an expired contract. 
Negotiations are ongoing, but no timetable for a new collective 
bargaining agreement could be estimated. Althouch some concern was 
noted as to how well the civilian's wmion, AFSCME, commumicates 
certain information to its members, the general impression of the 
labor-management situation within the fire department is very healthy. 


PENAL DEPARTMENT - LABOR RELATIONS 


A. Major Responsibilities, Key Personnel, Organizational Structure 


The Penal Department is a city agency that rims a county institution 
- the Suffolk Coumty House of Correction located at Deer Island. 
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The Penal Department employs 156 wniformed officers and 36 civilian 
support employees. 


All uniformed employees of the Penal Department belong to the same 
union; there is no separate union for the superior officers. 


é 


Assessment 


Pecause rank-and-file and superior officers are in the same wnion, 
there are occasional conflicts of interest, particularly in the 
imposition of disciplinary sanctions to line officers. The thirteen 
(13) supervisory officers have begun discussions toward establishing 
their own bargaining unit within a separate union, althouch their 
progress toward that goal could not be determined. 


A major management problem has resulted from the fact that of the 
approximately 133 line officers in the department, only 13 are 
permanent employees, with the remainder carried as _ provisionals. 
This situation will last wntil 1984, when the next correctional 
officer's exam is scheduled to be given, unless they qualify under 
Section 26 of the Civil Service Regulations. Current Civil Service 
regulations restrict promotion from within to permanent employees. 
Until an examination is given, the supply of management personnel, 
will be restricted and qualified staff people will be wmable to 
advance. . 
Union wages are perhaps the most critical issue, Penal correctional 
officers salaries are not at the same level as those who work in 
other counties. 


The Boston City Council approves salary raises whereas, other 
county's salaries are set by the state. The Penal Commissioner is 
very supportive of the pay adjustment request. There is a sense that 
adequate compensation would go ffar in boosting morale and 
contributing to a positive labor relations climate in this Department. 


THE RETIREMENT SYSTEM -— POLICE, FIRE, AND PENAL DEPARTMENT 


ie 


Major Responsibilities, Key Personnel, Organizational Structure 


Based upon interviews with members of the City of Boston Retirement 
Board, its executive officers, officials of both the Police and Fire 
Unions, and a review of various policy manuals, statutes, and special 
reports, a number of major problems have been identified: 


Assessments 


Pe Tack of communication between Fetirement Board and retirement 


applicant. 


@ There appears to be a poor notification process regarding 
scheduled hearings. 
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® Often, there is no communication initiated by the Board 
during the retirement process, even if it takes an extended 
period of time. 


e Numerous complaints regarding lack of information even 
during the actual hearing. 


Iength of Time Presently Involved in Processing Disability 


Retirements. 


If the applicant is in "“injured-on" status during processing, he 
or she receives 100% of pay from the City; as opposed to the 723 
to be received if properly retired on disability. 


Administratively, this is attributed to 1) time involved in 
obtaining medical records, 2) new policies initiated due to 
legislative changes, 3) time lost due to records subpoenaed by 
federal agencies (these records have presently been returned) 
and 4) the Board's attempt to scrutinize carefully all 
disability retirement applications. 


Membership's response to a query regarding the length of time 
involved was different. Membership views the prolonged time 
period as wumnecessary. They attribute it to an attempt to 
discourage disability retirement applications; further, they see 
it as a form of harassment. They also believe that the delayed 
retirements unfairly affect manpower and promotional levels. 


As an example of the time involved, the officials of the 
firemen's union, local 718, prepared a list of individuals 
awaiting retirement based on disability, presently carried at 
“injured-on" status. This list indicates the date of injury, 
date of retirement application, type of injury and present 
status. Said list is submitted by request of these officials 
and marked "Appendix A". In fairness, it must be noted that the 
Board did not receive a copy of this list nor an opportunity to 
respond due to time limitations. 


lack of Information Available to Prospective Retirement 
Applicants from the City of Boston. 


When attempting to ascertain information regarding the process, 
the information available from the City was limited and 
confusing. As an example, what was found to be available to an 
applicant from the police department is atached and marked 
"Appendix B-1, B-2, and B-3". 


Requirement of appearing before a three-member medical panel at 
Boston City Hospital BCH) in addition to the required 
three-member medical panel mandated by PERA (This medical panel 
at BCH administers a psychological exam and a basic medical 
exam. ) 
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Administratively, it was indicated that this stage of the 
disability retirement process would only be required if the 
Board felt there was insufficient medical information 
available. For a short period of time, the Board required this 
appearance prior to accepting a retirement application based on 
a disability. ‘ 

Membership feels this is an wumnecessary and repetitive step. 
During the period when the Board required the appearance prior 
to application acceptance, a number of cases bypassed the Board 
and are pending before CRAB. This is incurring additional 
expenses for the City. 


Interpretation of ‘Veteran's Retirement’ 


The problem appears to arise from the Board utilizing a very 
narrow interpretation of the laws and recent decisions affecting 
veteran's retirement, specifically interpretation of what 
constitutes ‘service prior to July 1, 1939'. dM the other side, 
membership is requesting a more liberal interpretation. 


Questionable Status of Certain Applicants 
Certain applicants, refused by the Board for a disability 


retirement are, at the same time, not considered desirable for 
return to work by Commissioners. 
Future Potential Prcblems: 


@ Funding sources, and 


® Possibility of disability percentages to be determined by 
the Board. 


Both of these are discussed further under general 
recommendations, which follows. 


C. New/Qngoing Programs 


1. 


The entire retirement process in the City of Boston has come 
under intense - scrutiny recently after highly-publicized 
instances of abuse. AS ence esult, 3) y thes followings pohicy 
initiatives are underway or currently being formulated: 


Disability Fetirees Contacted for Re-evaluation 


Tne Board has contacted 850 individuals presently retired on a 
disability. The Board use the age of 59 as the maximum contact 
age, as no review beyond the age of 60 is allowed. 847 of the 
850 are reported to have responded. These responses will be 
evaluated and, if deemed appropriate, certain individuals will 
be. contacted for a re-evaluation of disability. These contacts 
will be on a staggered basis so as to not further burden the 
system. 
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Written Policies and Procedures 


A manual entitled "Rules and Procedures for Disability 
Retirement" became effective October 19, 1982. (see attached, 
“Appendix C-1"). A second manual entitled “Operating Policies 
and Procedures Manual" became effective July, 1983. (see 
attached, "Appendix C-2").° It was indicated that these were 
necessary and responsive to the numerous changes in the system. 
It was further indicated that, prior to this time, there was no 
complete written material regarding the policies and 
procedures. The Board indicated an intent to continually update 
these materials. . 


Medical Consultant 


As of April 1983, the Board began utilizing the services of a 
medical consultant (physician) and a registered nurse to review, 
interpret and evaluate disability retirement applications. 


Special Investigator 


In June 1982, the Board began utilizing an investigator to 
assist in presenting a more complete picture regarding a pending 
disability retirement application. The investigator's report is 
seen and reviewed only by the Board. 


Hearing Officers 


As of September 1983, the board started using a hearing officer 
in an attempt to speed up the processing of retirement 
applications. The hearing officer reviews the file and submits 
findings to the Board. 


Computer ization 


The Board is in the beginning stages of computerization. At 
this time, it has limited computer capability and is awaiting 
the arrival of a word processor. The Board hopes and intends to 
utilize more expansive computer capabilities in Processing and 
reviewing applications. 


New Informational Pamphlet 


The Board is in the process of preparing a new informational 
pamphlet for the general membership. Through this pamphlet, an 
explanation of the system is presented in lay terms. At this 
time only a rough draft of the pamphlet was available. (see 
attached, "Appendix D"). 
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8. Clearing Extended Time Cases 


The Board indicated that there were a number of cases which have 
been pending for extended periods of time due to the federal 
probe into many of the Board's records. The Board indicates 
that additional attention to clearing these files will allow the 
Board to return to a more normal time schedule in processing 
applications. 


9. Preventive Health Maintenance 


Members of the Board also indicated an interest in having the 
-City establish some type of preventive health maintenance 
program in an attempt to reduce the number of disability related 
retirements. The cost effectiveness of such an idea could not 
be determined without further research. 


10. Restitutiom 


Through ‘investigations, the Board has located a number of 
instances where money has improperly and/or inaccurately been 
disbursed to individuals. Restitution has been received in a 
few of these cases. Again, the cost effectiveness of this 
particular plan cannot be determined without more itemized 
numbers and detailed research. 


III. AGENDA FOR ACTION 
A. Police Department Labor Relations 
1. Quick-action Items 


@ Negotiations for a new contract should begin as soon as 
possible r 


Pon Short Range Acticns 
e There must be a change in attitude at the command staff 


level, even if it is necessary to make personnel shifts to 
accomplish it. The absolutely personal animosities that 
have built up over years of confrotation cannot easily be 
abated, and strong consideration should be given to filling 
senior command level positions with seasoned police 
officers whose experience is with a department other than 
Boston, although of comparable size and demograrhic 
character, if allowable under the law. 


® There must be direct input from the professional management 


staff of the police department during collective bargaining 
sessions. This is necessary to alert the city negotiators 
about the potential impact of seemingly innocuous 
provisions sought by the union, as seen in the restrictive 
language in the contract regarding fixed shifts, which has 


handcuffed the commissioner in personnel deployment. 
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Ce 


as 


r) Consideration should be given to a one-time “buyout " in the 


next contract in order for the city to revoke certain 
contract provisons regarding the four-day week, fixed 
shifts, and the light-duty prohibition. 


8 Consideration should be given prior to the next contract 
session to adoption ‘of a new system for compensating 
officers directly for paid details, to possible inclusion 
of hazardous duty pay, and to aligning more closely certain 
personnel policies of both the police and fire departments 
to equalize certain benefits. 


® The BPPA should be afforded eater input in ey 
formulation, as it represents a perspective which should be 
heard at the promulgation stage rather than only at the 
implementation period. 


@ A Director of Labor Relations should be appointed; he or 
she should have a strong background in the field, and 
should be someone acceptable to both union and management 
professionals, but not a former BPPA official. 


@ A labor relations policy that is comprehensive and fair 


must be estabished in the Mayor's office, with significant 
input from the OLR. The mandate to the OLR must be its 
implementation without political gloss. 


Medi um-Long Range Programs 


@ There should be a commitment toward avoiding contract 
negotiation during periods directly preceding a_ mayoral 


election, as the political considerations tend to become 
overwhelming during this time. 


cS) The practice of using "acting" supervisory officers should 
be discouraged except when absolutely necessary between 
examination dates or under legitimate circumstances, such 
as unexpected injury or long-term illness. 


Fire Department Labor Relations 


No pressing issues were identified in regard either to uniform or 
civilian employees, and, not wanting to meddle with apparent success, 
the subcommittee offers no recommendations as to how relations could 
be improved. 


Penal Department Labor Relations 


AIG 


op! 


Quick-Action Items - None Recommended 
Short-Rance Actions 


® The Office of Labor Relations should encourage’ the 


formulation of a separate bargaining unit for the superior 


corrections officers on Deer Island. 


fic 


Qualified provisional employees should be considered for 
permanent status under section 26 of the Civil Service 
Regulations. 


The administration should support an increase in pay for’ 


correctional officers so that a salary comparable to their 
counterparts in other institutions can be established. 


D. Retirement 


ils Quick-Action Items 


improve _Commumication between permanent Board and 


Applicants regarding application procedures and hearings. 


de Short—-Range Actions 


Insure Informational Pamphlets for applicants 


Implement Computerization of Notification procedures 


Clear extended Time Cases 


Conduct a more complete review and evaluation of the 
retirement process. At this time, however, the Retirement 
Board is initiating numerous changes. Due to this, if such 
a review/evaluation is deemed warranted it could prcbably 
be best accomplished by waiting a minimum of a few months. 
If such a review/evaluation was forthcoming it may be 
beneficial to incorporate a form of comparative study 
between this Board and other major city retirement 
systems. Also, many more people/agencies need to be 
contacted regarding this subject to have a total, proper 
perspective. The evaluation should consider the following 
areas: , 


—- The number of steps involved in a disability related 
retirement with particular attention to the appearance 
of the applicant before the three-member medical panel 
at BCH in addition to the panel designated by PERA. 


-- Accessibility of records to applicant and applicant's 
representation at hearings. 


-~ Scheduling of Board meetings to review cases; at this 
time, meetings are held at 4 p.m. on various days. 


-- Clarification of interpretation regarding veteran's 
retirement. 


—- A_total review/evaluation of the effect of proposed 


legislative changes on the city should be done in the 


near future. These changes may afect funding sources 


for the retirement system. While this is not an 
immediate problem, without proper attention, it could 
become a major concern. 
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Another change under consideration by the legislature 
may result in having the percentage of a disability 
determined by the Board. The potential prceblems of 
this need to be more fully studied. A number of 
additional legislative changes are also anticipated to 
be decided in the mear future, 


. 


3. Medium—Long Range Programs 


& Expedite processing of disability retirement applications 


© Initiate Health Maintenance Procram 


rally: 


CHAPTER THREE 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND DELIVERY OF SERVICES 


SUBCOMMITTEE 


Subcommittee Chair: 


Steven D'Amico 


Members: 


Angela Bolognese 
Mead Irwin 
Charles Johnson 
Nadine Taylor 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
zs Departments and Specific Areas Covered 
The programs and issues covered in this section include the 
relationship between the police and the larger commmity, as well as 
the delivery of services provided by district police stations. 
B. Sources of Information 
Sources of information for this report were primarily interviews 
conducted with community leaders, participants in neighborhood crime 
watch groups and members of the Boston Police Sed eee both 
command staff and rank-and-file officers. 
IIT. CURRENT SITUATION 
A. Major Responsibilities, Key Personnel, Organizational Structure 
District Police Stations and Citizens Groups. 
There are 5 district police stations responsible for delivering 


day-to-day police service to the city's neighborhoods. Each is commanded by a 
deputy superintendent. They are the follcwing: 


@ Area A Fast Boston, Charlestown, Downtown; Dep. Supt. Joserfh 


Saia 

® Area B- Roxbury, Mattapan, sections of Dorchester; Dep. Supt. 
Maurice Flaherty 

rs Area C - South Boston, Dorchester; Dep. Supt. Daniel Flynn 


© Area D—- South End, Allston, Brighton; Dep. Supt. James Feeney 


e Area E- Roslindale, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, West Poxbury; 
Dep. Supt. David Walsh 


Fach Deputy has under his command 150 -— 200 uniformed officers and several 
detectives. A police reorganization designed to maximize police visibility 
and improve response time was implemented in March 1983. This reorganization 
established foot patrols, high visibility traffic posts in specific busy 
intersections (many of which are controled by traffic Signals), two-man rapid 
response. units to answer “priority one" calls (crime in progress/officers in 
need of assistance) and one-man service cars to answer "priority two calls" 
(e.g. domestic disputes) and "priority three calls" (non-crime related service 
calls.) Each deputy is required to assign specified numbers of officers to 
each of these details. The Deputies serve at the pleasure of the Police 
Commissioner/Chief and are held responsible for sot their assigned patrol 
plans. 
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Each district has one or two Community Service Officers who deal with 
"public relations". The job description is determined by the Deputy 
Superintendent. In ome district, the officer's primary duty may be to have 
abandoned cars towed, in another it may be to work with area crime watch 


groups. 


As a response to the rising crime rate and the layoffs of many police 
officers during the Tregor funding deadlock, many citizens began fighting back 
by organizing neighborhood crime watch groups. Most of these groups fall 
roughly into three categories: 


a he Informal Neighborhood Watch Groups. Neighbors come together to 
share concerns, get to know and trust ome another, learn to spot 
suspicious people and activities, develop a phone tree and 
generally keep an eye out for each other. In addition, 
neighbors often meet as a group to PoSssi the police to 
address specific problems. 


2. Formal Neighborhood Watch Groups. In addition, to participating 


in the activities listed above, formalized watch groups develop 
a network of people to watch assigned locations from their homes. 


3. Neighborhood Patrols. Involve civilians patroling the streets 
equipped with whistles, air horns or walkie-talkies. The 
residents of Boston within and outside of the three types of 


crganizations have demonstrated by their actions that they are. 
eager to establish close working relationships with the police. 


Bi Assessment 

Primary security issues vary by neighborhood. Hcwever, there 
appears to be a good deal of agreement among district police officers 
and neicghborhocd leaders about key problems. Although there are many 
differences within any given neighborhood, the following is an 
incomplete list of major neighborhood security problems: 
9 Roxbury/Dorchester/Mattapan -~ Drug dealing 
8 South End - Breaking & Enterings (B & E's) 
) Jamaica Plain - Breaking & Mnterings ( B & E's) 


& Fenway — Prostitution 


® Mission Hill - Muggings, B & E's 


@ West Roxbury - abandoned cars, gatherings of juveniles 
® East Boston - gatherings of juveniles 
ve South Boston - gatherings of juveniles 
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Dorchester - gatherings of juveniles 
Brighton - B & E's, Auto theft 
Back Bay - B & E’s, Auto theft 


Beacon Hill - B & E's, Auto theft 


Different problems require different response from the police. 


ie 


Overall strengths and weaknesses of service delivery and 
police/community relations. 


a) 


The police reorganization has led to improved responses to 911 
calls, and to increased visibility. 


There has been an wmprecedented growth in the number of 
neighborhood groups eager to work closely with the lice to 
fight crime. These groups are a resource that are not fully 
utilized by the police. 


The reorganization plan has left the district stations without 
the resources to fight many of the problems identified as most 
serious by neighborhood leaders. Anti-crime units, that work 
undercover, conduct surveillance and make arrests of 
neighborhood drug dealers, fences and the like, have all but 
been eliminated. Unless a deputy has sufficient manpower to 
fill his assigned patrol plan, he cannot get authorization to 
dispatch anti-crime units. It has become increasingly difficult 
for many districts to fill the patrol plans. For example; Area 
C manpower has dropped from 180 in August to 160 in December. 


“Area B needs 246 officers to fill its patrol plan, but has only 


207 officers. Without the flexibility to deploy undercover 
anti-crime units, it is not possible to adequately address the 
drug problem in Area B. Even an wnlimited number of marked 
patrol cruisers and foot patrols could not solve that problem. 


Frustrated by the rising crime rate and the perception that 
police are not interested in working closely with the community, 
the department has turned to the concept of the old time foot. 
patrolman. Unfortunately, foot patrolmen are as visible to 
criminals as they are to the people they serve. Furthermore, it 
would be impossible to assig a fcot patrolman to every 
neighborhood that. wanted one. Traditionally, foot patrolmen, 
like night watchmen, had to call the station every 40 minutes 
from a different call box to demonstrate that they were on the 
job. Today, the BPD must rely on Lieutenants and Sergeants to 
visit the beats. In many districts because of the shortage of 
men and vehicles, regular supervision is often lacking. Even 
under the best of circumstances, a beat officer could be checked 
only once or twice a shift. 
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e) 


f) 


h) 


Under certain circumstances such as in neighborhood business 
strips and in some residential neichborhoods with active crime 
watch groups, foot patrols may make sense, but many police 
officers seriously question their usefulness. 


The Community Service Officers could be used more effectively in 


forging a more productive’ co-operative relationship with the 


community (e.g. developing relationships with gangs that 
congregate on street corners, or working with neighborhood 
anti-crime groups). There exists no standard job description 
for this position, and no formal in-service training to prepare 
these officers for working with the community. 


There is widespread dissatisfaction with the 911 system. 911 
currently handles all types of calls. Tips on a drug dealer are 
often handled in the same way as a call about a B & E: a patrol 


.car is dispatched, if the officers are not confromted with a 


visible crime in progress, no further follow up is likely to 
occur. Citizens frequently complain of inexperienced, rude or 


incompetent operators. Many of the operators are young, and 


working either on a part-time or temporary basis. 


People often complain of lack of followup commmication with 
the police. Many find it impossible to discover the results of 
an investigation, whether one was even conducted, ar the 
individuals responsible for the case. The failure of the police 
to freely provide this type of information has led to mistrust 
and a feeling that they are not doing their job. An effective 
system for collecting, coordinating, and disseminating such 
information does not exist. 


There needs to be better coordination and cooperation between 
different BPD districts and with other policing authorities. 
The service cars for each district are dispatched on different 
frequencies. A car may be one-half block away from a crime in 
progress but never know about it because it is occurring in the 
next district. Neighborhood leaders complain of police officers 
who refuse to take action when confronted with an incident 
occurring within the jurisdiction of another district or police 
force, such as the MDC or MBTA. 


Many community leaders interviewed do not have confidence that 
the BPD is willing to impartially investigate and take acticn 


against allesed police misconduct. (For further discussion of 
this issue, see Chapter four (4), above.) 


C. New/Ongoing Programs and Initiatives. 


iy, 


"Drop a Dime/Stop a Crime" is a city-wide tip line that people 
use to ancnymously report information m criminal activities. 
The program was initiated by a coalition of community leaders. 
Twice a month, tips are compiled into a report sent to Executive 
Superintendent Geagan and to each of the Area Deputies. The 
Deputies 
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submit reports to Executive Supt. Geagan that detail the action 
taken on each tip. According to Executive Supt. Geagan, the 
tips have been 85% accurate and have led to many arrests. 


The Neighborhood Crime Prevention Network is a _ private 
non-profit group that assists residents in organizing crime 
watch groups and facilitates the networking of existing groups 
to share ideas. Mme of the main goals of the organization is to - 
bring about a close working realtionship between the crime watch 
groups and the police. 


"Street Safe Program" is a community-based program in the Fenway 
area. A citizen/police panel meets monthly in each neighborhood 
to set policing priorities. The officers who actually patrol 
the neighborhood are paid by the program to attend. The police 
spend at least 60% of their time in areas identified as 
troublesome by the panel. The oaroup also organizes walking 
patrols which -are equipped with walkie-talkies monitored by the 
Northeastern University Police. 


The Boston Committee has prepared a proposal for a "Dorchester 
Police/Human Service Liaison Program." To a great extent, the 
police are isolated from human service providers and other 
institutions within the commmity. Police are frequently called 
to handle interpersonal problems (e.g. domestic disputes) but 
rarely have the resources to help correct a situation before it 
erupts into something more serious. Under the Boston Committee 
proposal a social worker would be hired to serve under the 
direction of the Deputy Superintendent, Area C. This liaison 
person would develop formal referral and communications systems 
between the police and human service providers, educate police 
about social work techniques, and educate human service 
providers about police work. The police trained wunder this 
program would be responsible for answering all family conflict 
and "disturbance inside" calls in Area C. 


STRICK is a detailed proposal made by the BPD Internal Affairs 
Division to track information within the Police Deptartment. A 
central system would keep track of who was assigned to work ona 
case, the action taken and the results. A hot line for 
anonymous tips would be established. Fach tip would be assigned 
a code number so that citizens could call back to find out who 
was assigned responsibility for following it up and what the 
results have been. The purpose of the proposal is to make the 
police bureaucracy more accountable and to facilitate the 
sharing of information among departments, districts and the 
community. 


Area C has established a "commmity service line" to provide 


people with the means to call in tips @™ criminal activities, 
report abandoned cars, and the like. 
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Agenda for Action 
A) Quick Action Items. | 


ate 


The City of Boston should provide the necessary funding for The 
Poston Committee Proposal for the Dorchester Police/Human 
Service Liaison Program. It is an innovative attempt to provide 


police with much needed skills and resources and will help break 
down police isolation from community residents. 


The 911 dispatching system should be thoroughly reviewed and 
evaluated. It may not be appropriate to have one number to 
handle all categories of calls. Special attention should be 
given to the qualifications and training of the operators: 


Deputy Superintendents should be given wider authority in 
deploying their officers. Fach neighborhood has different 


priorities. It is unreasonable to assume that they can all be 
met with the same strategy. Foot Patrols may be the answer in 
one area, while anti-crime units are needed in another. 


B) Short Range Actions. 


ao 


A standard job description for the Community Service Officer 
should be developed. The responsibilities of the Community 
Service Officer should include: being an advocate for community 
concerns within the police department, (e.g. follow-up on issues 
raised as community group meetings) providing people with the 
technical assistance necessary to organize effective crime watch 
groups, follow-up and monitoring police response to problems 
identified by the community, and working with juveniles who 
congregate on street corners and cause trouble. The Community 
Service Officer should be provided with mandatory in-service 
training that includes: anti-theft hardware and techniques 
relevant to multi-family homes in an urban-= environment, 
interpersonal communications skills, ptblic speaking, and 
community organizing. 


The STRICK proposal to centralize and coordinate information 


should be given careful consideration. STRICK appears to have 
the potential to hold the police department more accountable as 
well as facilitate the free flow of important information 
between departments and districts. 


ALL patrol cars should be equipped with scanners so that 


frequencies used by other districts and police departments 
(MBTA, MOC etc.) can be monitored. The responsibilities of 
officers to take action when ccnfronted by an incident in an 
adjoining jurisdiction (whether it be another BPD district or 
the MDC, etc.) should be made absolutely clear and vigorously 
enforced. 
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Ce 


Medium Range Programs. 


1) 


2) 


Additional Police officers should be hired. District Deputy 
Superintendents are faced with an impossible task: maintaining 
reasonably short response times and solving pressing 
neighborhocdcrime problems. There is a need for more detectives 
and patrolmen to conduct follow-up investigations. 


The City of Poston should seek the necessary funding (from 
local, state, federal and private sources) to support 


responsible neighborhood crime watch groups. These groups are 


in need of technical assistance, brochures, and equipment. 


tae 


CHAPTER FOUR 


REPORT OF THE RECRUITMENT, AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


SUBCCMMITTEE 


Subcommittee Chair: 


Dermot Meagher 


Members: 
Joaquim Cesar 
John Jones 


Edward McClure 
Eleanor Shea-Delaney 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


This is the report of the Subcommittee on Recruitment, Affirmative Action 
and Human Rights of the Public Safety Task Force for Mayor Raymond Flynn. We 
first met as a Task Force on December 21, 1983 and as a Subcommittee on 
December 29, 1983. We met again as a Subcommittee on January 5, 1984. All 
members of the Subcommittee attended both meetings. The members of the 
Subcommittee are: Joaquim A. Cesar, Jchn Jones, Edward McClure, Eleanor 
Shea-Delaney, and Termot Meacher. 

It is our belief that just as taxation without representation was onerous 
to Colonial Bostonians policing without representation is onerous to the 
Present residents of the City. 


A. Departments and Specific Areas Covered 


We were charged with examining recruitment, Affirmative Action, and 
Ruman Rights in, and as they pertain to, the Boston Police 
Department, the Foston Fire Department, and the Penal Department. 
The information ranges from the anecdotal to the statistical. We 
looked with a jaundiced eye at both. We were most fortunate in 
having experience on the subcommittee in our areas of interest. 


B. Sources of Information 
1. OFFICIALS CONTACTED 


We were unable to interview many people as a committee, but as 
individuals and as members of other subcommittees we spoke to: 


- Anonymous woman police officer 


John Wells, Boston Police Department 


Larry Brown, Boston Police Department 


Deputy Superintendent William Celester, Boston Police Department 


Sgt. Jake Giaccbozzi, Boston Police Department 


Veronica Mahoney, Boston Police Department 


Leola Watson, Boston Police Department 


Nicholas Foundas, Tegal Counsel to the Boston Police Department 


Lt. Robert Dunford, officer in charge of training for the Boston 
Police Department 


-Chuck Wexler of the Boston Police Department, Director of the 
Community Disorder Unit 


- John O'Hare, Personnel. Director of the Boston Police Department 


- Larry Brown, President of the Mass. Association of Afro- 
American Police (MAAAP) 


- Detective Mel Goodrich of the Boston Police Department 


- Robert Powell, Boston Fire Department, President of the Vulcans 
(Black Firefighters Organizatién) 


- Deputy Chief Finn, Boston Fire Department, Personnel Office 


-~ Deputy Chief Linso, Boston Fire Department, Director of 
Training and Research 


- Bill Owens, Boston Fire Department, member of the Vulcans 


- John Seay, a member of the Task Force, formerly Commissioner 
of Penal Department, formerly a Boston policeman 


- Commissioner James Roberts, Penal Department 
~ Oveta Perry, Penal Department 


We also sought interviews with and information from Deputy Superintendent 
DeLosh of the Internal Affairs Department of the Boston Police Department. 


2. STATISTICS AND REPORTS CONSULTED 


In large part we relied on the statistics provided by the chairpersons of 
the Task Force regarding the racial breakdown of employees of the Poston 
Police Department. We sought updates of this information ourselves as well as 
information regarding the racial breakdown of employees of the Boston Fire 
Department and the Penal Department. We obtained information on minority 
representation in the Boston Fire Department from the Vulcans, an organization. 
of Black firemen, and from the Boston Fire Department itself. 


We also cbtained numerical data regarding requirements for affirmative 
acticn and recent hirings in the Police and Boston Fire Departments from 
Attorney Toni Wolfman, the plaintiff's lawyer in recent affirmative action 
suits. We received some information requested from the Internal Affairs 
Division. We requested information from the Personnel Office of the Poston 
Police Department regarding the number of cadets who became police officers in 
the past seven years and the number of cadets who became police officers who 
are also members of minorities as well as the police policy regarding cadets 
becoming police officers pursuant to Chapter 560 of the Acts of 1979. We also 
requested information from the Internal Affairs Division of the Police 
Department (see Attachment 4). 


We reviewed Affirmative Action and Fecruitment decisions and decrees in 
NAACP v. Beecher and Castro v. Beecher. We consulted the findings and the 
transcripts of the Boston Project. We traced and studied the various 
Executive Orders regarding Equal Opportunity employment and Affirmative Action 
issued during the previous Administration. 
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Further, minority members of the task force found their personal 
experiences helpful to our discussions. 


3. COMMUNITY CONTACTS 


Carmen Pola, Mayor's Office 


e 


Attorney Allan Rodgers of the Massachusetts Law Reform Institute 


Attorney Allen Rohm of the Lawyer's Committee for Civil Rights 


Attorney Scott Moriearty of Foley, Hoag and Eliot, attorney 
for the Plaintiffs in the affirmative action cases 

regarding the Boston Fire Department and the Boston Police 
Department 


~ Attorney Toni Wolfman of Foley, Hoag and Eliot, attorney for the 
Plaintiffs in the affirmative action suits regarding the Boston Fire 
Department and Boston Police Department 


- Eric Rofes, Chairman of the Boston Lesbian Gay Political Alliance 
~ Brian McNaught, the Mayor's liaison to the Gay community 


- Richard Burns, President of the Gay and Lesbian Advocates and 
Defenders 


- Larry Goldsmith, reporter, Gay Community News 


~ Kathy Travers, Executive Director of the Gay and Lesbian 
Advocates and Defenders 


- Attorney Jan Platner of Ward, Rizzo and Lund, attorney for 
a potential complainant before the Internal Affairs Division 


~- Charles Maplethorpe, a complainant before the Internal Affairs 
Division 


II. CURRENT SITUATION 
THE BOSTON POLICE DEPARTMENT: RECRUTTING 


Recruiting guidelines, as well as the affirmative action requirements of 
the Boston Police and Boston Fire Departments are, in large part, determined 
by court decisions, specifically Castro v. Beecher and NAACP v. Beecher and 
consent decrees and other agreements made in accordance with those decisions. 


The goal of these decisions is that there be "parity" in both the Boston 
Police and Boston Fire Departments, which means that minority permanent police 
officers and firemen constitute the same percentage of the Boston Fire and 
Boston Police Departments (only Blacks and Hispanics are considered 
"Minorities" for the purpose of these cases) as of the city's population as a 
whole. Thus, if the population of the city is 35 percent Black and Hispanic 


(and that is what it is estimated to be), the Police and Boston Fire 
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Departments should be 35 percent Black and Hispanic. However, these cases do 
not require that the specific proportion of Blacks or Hispanics in the Police 
and Boston Fire Departments equal the proportion of Blacks or Hispanics in the 
general population — only that the total Black and Hispanic representation in 
the departments equal their total representation in the general population. 
Thus, the "minority" population of the Boston Police and Boston Fire 
Department could be all Black or all Hispanic or any percentage of either, and 
still comply with the Court's decisions. 


The Boston Police and the Boston Fire Department are not the only 
agencies accountable regarding recruiting and affirmative action. The 
Defendant in the suits seeking affirmative action, which also established 
requirements regarding recruiting, was the Director of the Massachusetts 
Department of Personnel Administration (DPA) then one Ms. Beecher. It is the 
interaction between the Plaintiffs, the Police and the DPA which concerns us. 


The DPA under Castro v. Beecher must submit a plan for recruitment four 
(4) months before a civil service exam is to be given. For Boston, the DPA 
receives a recruitment plan from the Boston Police. At present this plan 
calls for recruitment on Black and Hispanic radio stations, television, in the 
Black and Hispanic press, Black and Hispanic churches, and other community 
centers. There has been no recruitment in the Gay press or otherwise in the 
Gay and Lesbian community, nor to the best of our knowledge, has there been 
any recruiting in the Women's press or through other sources designed to 
attract women to the Boston Police Department. We could not determine what 
recruiting has been done in the Asian commmity or among other national or 
ethnic minorities. 


There has been created an Affirmative Action Committee in the Boston 
Police Department made up of various minority and other members of the Boston 
Police Department. However, we note that the order creating such committee 
does not state a policy or indicate support of a policy of affirmative action 
or equal opportunity employment. We are informed that this committee has not 
met in eight (8) months, even though it was intended to meet monthly. 


The Plaintiff's attorney in Castro v. Beecher believed that recruitment 
efforts presented to her are substantially satisfactory. However, she did not 
knew whether actual recruitment accorded with the plans filed. Members of the 
subcommittee who were also members of the affected minority groups and 
cognizant of recruitment efforts within those communities thought that 
recruitment should be more comprehensive. For example, more frequent 
advertising in the Black and Hispanic press and on Black and Hispanic radio 
stations, similar efforts in the Gay and Women's communities, in addition to 
the present practice of sending he Tre teams to High Schools and other 
forums. 


Mayor Flynn's statement of May 3, 1983 in response to the Boston Lesbian and 
Gay Political Alliance candidates questionaire, that: 


“Discrimination in hiring because of personal lifestyle will not be 
tolerated.... The Fl administration will hire the most qualified veople for 


jobs in the city government regardless of their race, religion, national 
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origins, sex, sexual preference." (emphasis added) sets a positive tone which 
we hope will be taken seriously by these Departments and by persons 


responsible within them to reach out to previously wunder-represented 
minorities. We urge action by City Departments, not reaction to Federal Court 
orders. 


THE BOSTON POLICE DEPARTMENT: AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


The composition of the Boston Police Department as of December 1, 1983 is 
as follows: 


White Black Hispanic Asian Women 
81.99% 13.27% PAAB ET je ® 65% 525% 
(1,542) (244) (40) (12) (101) 


The total Black and Hispanic representation (15%) is far short of parity (35%). 


Among senior officers there is one Black superintendent (an appointed 
officer), one Black Deputy Superintendent (an appointed officer), one white 
woman acting Lieutenant (an appointed position), no Black or Hispanic 
Lieutenants or Captains, cme Black Permanent Sergeant, four Black Acting 
Sergeants, one Hispanic Acting Sergeant (See Attachments 1 and 2). Several 
key investigative units, including the Drug Control Unit include no Blacks or 
Hispanics (see Chapter 11) 


It should be noted that in order to be promoted to Lieutenant or Captain, 
one has to be a Permanent Sergeant first. We have been informed that there is 
a requirement from the Federal Court that there be 25 Black Sergeants by 
1985. We have not been able to find the source of this requirement but note 
that if it is true, the requirement is not close to being met as of January, 
1984, 


The principal players regarding affirmative action are the personnel 
office of the Boston Police Department, the State Division of Personnel 
Administration (DPA), the Plaintiffs in the Federal Court case Castro v. 
Beecher, and the Federal Court. A brief summary of the process would be 
helpful here. 


% Wnen the Boston Police Department determines there is a need for 
new officers, it sends a requisition to the State DPA. 


@ The State DPA then determines whether or not there should be an 
exam or if there is a list sufficient (not "stale") to be sent 
to the Boston Police. DPA must send at least twice the number 
of names requested plus one, and these names have to include 
equal numbers of minorities and non-minorities. 


® By order of the Federal Court, one minority has to be certified 
for every non—minority. 


© The people on the list are people who have passed the civil 
service exam and who have passed a medical exam. 
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® It is practice that lists become "stale" after eichteen (18) 
months. DPA is supposed to grade exams within six (6) months 
after the exam is given. They do not always do this. Besides 
being "stale", lists can be decertified. 


2 As noted earlier, the recruitment efforts of the Police and the 
DPA are to be submitted to Plaintiffs four months before an 
examination is given. 


® The Boston Police Department can select from this list and is 
permitted to bypass people in spite of their rank on the list. 


S The standards of bypassing are not entirely clear. 


The opportunities for excluding minorities, even the minorities mandated 
by the Federal Court to be hired by the Boston Police Department, are 
numerous. In the last five hirings, the number of minority people has not 
equalled the number of non-minority people hired. Various reasons have been 
given for this failure; some depend am the particular recruitment, others 
blamé the victims for not seeking jobs, and others are so statistically and 
numerically confusing as to leave us befuddled. 


The plain and simple fact is that the method--hiring one minority for each 
non-minority--to reach the goal (parity of minorities to non-minorities in the 
Poston Police Department to equal that of the city population) has not been 
met. If there is such a failure to meet mandated requirements, what efforts 
are being made to have the Police reflect the diversity of the City regarding 
non-mandated minorities or umrepresented groups--Women, Gays and Lesbians, 
Asians, and other national, racial, and ethnic minorities? 


The percepticn in minority commmities is that the Boston Police 
Department and the City are subverting the mandates of the court, that they do 
not want minorities in the Boston Police Department, and that the Boston 
Police Department will go to any lengths to prevent minorities from serving or 
advancing. Support for this perception lies in the fact that suits had to be 
brought in the Federal Court and have been maintained since 1972 in order to 
seek parity just for Blacks and Hispanics!! 


We cannot even begin to speculate on the cost of such suits to the 
taxpayers over the years. We would note, however, that not only must the city 
and state defend such suits but that the fees of the Plaintiffs in such suits 
are attributable to the taxpayers of the city and state as well. The pursuit 
of affirmative action, equal employment, and the end of discrimination has not 
only become a cause, it has become an cccupation for courts, experts, lawyers 
and others. 


Certainly, since the first great wave of Irish immigration in 1846-47 (if 
not before) this city has been a city of diversity. It will continue to be so 
and it is about time that fact was faced by those who are fortunate enough to 
have gained power at this point in time. 


We are aware that affirmative action has caused divisiveness and hostility 
among recruits and within the Boston Police Department but do not know how to 


end that, except to note that 12 years after the first suits were begun, it is 
probably safe to say that "Parity" will continue to be the goal of the Federal 
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District Court and the Federal District Court's goal will continue to be 
sought. We would suggest that there be an acceptance of this fact and that 
efforts be made to further this acceptance without more pain, expense, and 
turmoil. : 


Problems with the present affirmative action policy of the Boston Police 
Department have been regarding actual hiring once the list is verified by the 
DPA and sent to the Derartment. - 


The Mayor's anti-discrimination Executive Orders seem largely to be 
ignored. We have not seen an order by the Commissioner ratifying or affirming 
the lofty goals of the Mayor's Executive Orders. dm the contrary, there is 
the impressicn that the Department does not care. The affirmative action 
Committee of the Bostcn Police Department apparently has not met in eight (8) 
months. There is a lack of cooperation regarding the background material 
behind the figures.. The names of the alleged Hispanic officers have not been 
produced despite requests for them. There is not a certainty of definition of 
the categories; for example is one Hispanic because one has an Hispanic 
Surname cr because one speaks Spanish or both? There are no outside civilians 
On the affirmative action Committee. Because of the few promotions of 
minorities there are few role models for minority policemen. The Civil 
Service tests are thought to be culturally biased and must be constantly 
monitored and corrected for that. 


ADDITIONAL AREAS OF CONCERN REGARDING AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AND HIRING 
IN THE BOSTON POLICE DEPARTMENT 


We have received information that there is psychological screening by the 
Boston Police Department, althouch the attorney for the Plaintiffs in the 
affirmative action suit told us that the Boston Police Department does not 
have a psychological testing plan approved by the DPA. In any event, one 
appears to be used, according to policemen who have taken it. We question 
some of the purposes for which it is being used. 


There are apparently sections of this exam which attempt to determine the 
taker's sexual preference, which would appear to be irrelevant. It is also 
Claimed that the pyschological testing is culturally biased and that it is 
used to exclude racial and other minorities as well. 


Fxamples of bypass of otherwise certified candidates which came to our 
attention included: a) the fact that a young man of 19 had a bad working 
history because he left four (4) jobs when in fact, the young man had worked 
While going to high school and had a variety of part time jobs. b) another man 
had been sued for rent but had eventually won the case against his landlord. 
c) A third person had bad credit. d) A fourth minority candidate was told he 
was being bypassed because he was too young, although he was the legal age for 
hiring. e) A man with a number of degrees who had driven a cab while in 
school was denied because the job he held--cab driver--was not thought to be 
commensurate with his education. Due to time constraints, the subcommittee 
was unable to verify these examples. 
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There is apparently an open-ended provision regarding bad moral character 
in the civil service law and the above and other irrelevant facts have been 
used to indicate such character. Minority policemen we talked to believe that 
the minority hiring problems occur at this end of the process and that the 
Boston Police Department can and does manipulate the "bad moral character" 
provision so as to exclude minorities. | 

We note that the personnel staff at present is all white, except at the 
time of checks when Hispanics and Blacks are used for a short period of time 
to do background checks of prospective candidates. ne policeman noted to us 
that even though he was assigned to do a check, he was told not to check too 
hard because the person was not going to be hired, anyway. ‘The Personnel 
Director has been replaced recently and the hope is that the situation will 
improve there. 


We are also concerned about the use of the cadet program to circumvent the 
affirmative action program. Chapter 560 of the Laws of 1979 says the cadets 
with two years of service as police cadets may be appointed policemen "subject 
to a program established by the police commissioner and approved by the 
personnel administrator" (DPA). In the most recent hiring in March of 1983, 
24 of the 136 people hired were cadets. Apparently, cadets can either take 
the regular Civil Service exam or a special police test from which they can be 
appointed. They do receive preference in hiring. We do not know exactly how 
that preference works, however. We sought information on the number of cadets 
who have become police for the past seven years which shows that only four of 
the eighty cadets who were hired during this period were minorities, 
representing five percent (5%) of the total. (see attachments for further 
information regarding cadets.) 


We have received complaints that hypertension has been used to disqualify 
Blacks (who are prone to hypertension) and the use of medication for 
hypertension has been used to disqualify people at the entry level even though 
it does not disqualify people for promotion. This problem should be examined 
closely by the Police Department, particularly as it affects retirement issues. 


THE BOSTON POLICE DEPARTMENT: HUMAN RIGHTS 


Our committee was also concerned with Human Rights--the Rights to Life, 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness, in the words of the Declaration of 
Independence. There were two kinds of Human Rights violations which concerned 
us. One was Human Rights violations by the police themselves, which shall be 
discussed first, and the second was Human Richts violations in the community 
at large and the police response to those violations. Regarding the first, we 
are concerned with police insensitivity, verbal and physical abuse, and the 
Eoston Police Department's apparent inability to respond to citizen 
complaints. Regarding the second, we are concerned with violence against and 
by citizens of the city because of their race, ethnic or cultural background, 
or sexual preference. Our assessment of this second category is included in 
Chapter Eleven of this report, which deals with program evaluation. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS BY THE POLICE 
“ena wl einen A wrens aes teeta Mclean sam 


We had neither the mandate, time or ability to investigate the more 
egregious and publicized incidents raising questions of police brutality which 
have occurred in the city in recent years. We are referring specifically to 
the levi Hart case, the Mario Velez case, the Valentin case, and the Elijah 
Pate case. The unarmed nephew of a member of our subcommittee was killed by a 
policeman while getting out of a stolen car in which he had been a passenger . 
He did not know the car was’stolen. The policeman was not disciplined. The 
memcry of these incidents does not fade. We note with horror and alarm the 
progression in the chart printed below regarding fatal shootings and suspects 
wounded by the police as reported in the Boston Globe on December 9, 1982. It 
would be interesting to know the figures for 1983. 


Jans Dr Oct?} 30971982 1981 1980 1979 1978 1977 1976 
Fatal Shcotings 6 _ 4 2 iz 1 ) 0 
Suspects wounded f li 4 4 6 5 


Theoretically, there are three remedies to violations of Human Rights by 
the Boston Police Department. Mme is to bring criminal charges against the 
particular policeman. A second is to bring a civil suit against a particular 
policeman. And the third is to seek an investigation by the the Internal 
Affairs Division of the Boston Police Department. Any one or two or all three 
of these remedies can be sought simultaneously. 


The Boston Police Department has little control over. the bringing of civil 
suit. However, it does have some control over the bringing of a criminal 
action. We are informed that a civilian who wishes to bring a complaint 
against a policeman in the Boston Monicipal Court must do so with the 
assistance of the Police office in that court. And we have been informed of 
one recent incident where the complainant and his lawyer were given "the 
runaround" in seeking a complaint. 


The greatest number of complaints we have received have been regarding 
investigation of those violations by the Internal Affairs Division of the 
police. 


Recent charges of excessive force by the police resulting in great bodily 
harm or death have been very well publicized and much discussed in the media. 
Charges of the failure of the police adequately to investigate or tell the 
truth about these incidents have also been publicized. We do not wish to 
comment on these highly publicized cases except to note that the new Mayor 
should examine them closely. 


Wnat is of concern to us are other reported abuses by the police which 
receive little or no publicity. During the short period it had available to 
research this issue, the subcommittee became aware of many alleged instances 
of verbal and physical abuse by the police. The following are but two 
examples. The first incident was witnessed by a member of our subcommittee. 


to 


EY 


A crowd was leaving the Common after the Pope's visit. A group of 
kids came around the corner and snatched gold chains and purses from 
people leaving the Common. Shortly thereafter, a policeman appeared 
and was told by one of two women what occurred. The policeman 
responded "What do you want me to do?" The women suggested that he 
go after the hoodlums, who were still in sight. The husband of one 
of the women approached the policeman and suggested that he use his 
£.....g radio. The policeman blew up and proceeded to beat up the 
husband. This action ceased, mare conversation ensued and the 
policeman again began to beat up the man. A third round occurred. 
When the man and his wife decided to report the matter to Internal 
Affairs, they looked through rhotographs, which, by the way, were 
Photos taken of policemen when they were first recruited. They 
identified the policeman. However, they were discouraged from 
bringing a complaint by the officer in Internal Affairs, were told 
that it would take a long time, that the result might be futile but 
that the policeman would be sent "to training" if they decided not to 
pursue it. 


A doctor was leaving a disco on Halloween after a dance. He had a 
camera with him to take pictures of people leaving in costume. As he 
left, his attention was drawn to an incident at a cab. A policeman 
slammed a cab door, saying something and then a man got out of the 
car. It developed that the policeman had referred to the passengers 
in the cab as "faggots." A man who was in the cab got out of it and 
verbally challenged the policeman's comment, at which point the 
policeman hit the man. Other policemen descended on the cab, beating 
the . occupants. The doctor began to take pictures and he was 
approached by a policeman. He handed off his camera to, it tumed 
out, the manager of the bar, and the policeman told him he was under 
arrest for inciting to riot, by reason of taking pictures!! Having 
Seen what happened to the other people, he went peacably with the 
policeman and was booked for what he thought was disorderly conduct. 
At the station, he was verbally abused by policemen standing around 
with references to his possible sexual preference. He was released 
at about 5 A.M. He was arraigned the next day for assault and 
battery on a police officer!! The case was continued, and he 
obtained a lawyer, who filed numerous motions. 


Before the hearing on the motions, he was informed that his charges 
would be reduced to disorderly conduct. The motions were argued 
vocally by his lawyer, who was from the Civil Liberties Unicon of 
Massachusetts (CLUM). They had become interested in the case because 
when the doctor returned for his camera, he was told by the person at 
the disco that the police had taken the film from it. CLUM perceived 
a First Amendment issue. After the hearing on the motions, the 
doctor was told by his lawyer that all charges would be dropped if he 
would sign a release from civil liability. He had earlier sought 
information from Internal Affairs. He went there seeking forms for a 
complaint and was not allowed to look at pictures (again, pictures 
of policemen when they had been recruits) unless he gave his name. 
He questioned whether or not the pictures were public record but was 
told he had to sign anyway. 
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After he did sign the release, he returned to Internal Affairs and he 
spoke with the Deputy in charge, who tried to discourage him. He was 
told there would be a number of continuances as the lawyer for the 
particular policeman involved was going to be on trial for the King 
Arthur Motel trial and that he would not be available for a long 
time. The doctor made three visits. His last visit was in the 
beginning of May, 1983. The King Arthur trial has long since ended, 
but the man has not heard anything since. 


Qn January 9, 1984, we requested an interview with Deputy 
Superintendent DeLosh, Commander of the Internal Affairs Division, 
through Georgette Watson, Co-Chair of the Task Force and Nicholas 
Foundas, egal Counsel to the Police Department. We intended to 
discuss with Deputy DeLosh issues regarding the Internal Affairs 
Division, in general, and the two incidents described above, in 
particular. We did not receive clearance from Mr. Foundas far such 
an interview until 4:30 PM, January 13, 1984. As Mr. Foundas had 
been informed previously, the subcommittee's report was due at 5:30 
PM on January 13. Consequently, there was insufficient time to 
interview Deputy DeLosh. 


Numerous other people we have talked to who are Gay or Lesbian have 
reported their dissatisfaction with the Eoston Police Department and verbal 
abuse by the police. The recent survey and study of Gay and Lesbian citizens 
in Boston, The Boston Project reported that eighty (80) percent of the people 
who have reported discrimination on the basis of their sexual orientation by a 
city department reported that discrimination as having been administered by 
the Boston Police Department. (The next department was the Traffic and 
Parking Department, from which only five (5%) percent reported discrimination 
cn the basis of sexual orientation) 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT: RECRUITMENT, AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AND HIRING 


Recruitment, Affirmative Action and Hiring in the Boston Fire Department 
is also governed by the Federal District Court decision in the case of NAACP 
v. Beecher. That suit also lists the Fire Commissioner as a defendant. 
Parity has to be reached and maintained for both departments. The situation 
is much the same as described in the section on the Boston Police Department 
with one major exception. In the Boston Fire Department 3 minority people 
must be certified for every non-minority by the DPA and the department is 
supposed to hire 3 minority people for every non-minority person. 


The present racial composition of the Bostcn Fire Department is, according 
to the personnel office of that department, 274 minorities out of 1,585 
firemen. Thirty-seven (37) of the minority firemen are Hispanic and only 
Blacks and Hispanics are counted as minorities. The total Black and Hispanic 
representation (17%) is far short of parity (35%). There are no Women in the 
Boston Fire Department. Although some Women have passed the Civil Service 
exam, they have not been able to pass’ the strength test, according to the 
Poston Fire Department Personnel Office. It is thoucht that one woman, 
however, will have passed that test in the present group of people being hired. 


There are complaints of Biers as of the Affirmative Action policy at the 


latter end of this process, just as there are regarding the Boston Police 
Department. The complaints are regarding the psychological exan, again in a 
Similiar fashion to the Boston Police Department testing. 
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In a recent Boston Fire Department hiring, 53 minorities and 26 
non—minorities were hired (not the 3 for 1 ratio) and at least 15 of the 
minorities certified were bypassed for “psychological reasons". There were no 
rejections of nonm-minorities for psychological reasons that we know of. In 
the next hiring, October of 1983, 34 appointments were made, of whom 18 were 
minorities (still not the 3 for 1 ratio). As a matter of fact, 2 of the 15 
minorities who had been turned down befote were now hired: The psychologist 
administering these tests was paid $18,000 last year by the Boston Fire 
Department, according to the figures given us. 


Another complaint, brought to our attention, was that from 1977 to 1983 
twenty-nine percent (29%) of the 274 minority firemen ( as of January 12, 
1984) have faced disciplinary charges while only two percent (2%) of the 1311 
non=-minority cfficers (as of January 12, 1984) have faced such charges. The 
minority firemen believe they are being discriminated against. They also 
point out that there are no minority firemen in the Arson, Squad (see Chapter 
Six), in training, on Hearing Boards or as Department Aides. 


Regarding promotion, the Boston Fire Department is thought to be more fair 
than the Boston Police Department in that promotions are strictly on the basis 
of who is at the top of the list. At present there are cnly three (3) 
minority officers, two (2) Black Lieutenants and one (1) Black Captain in the 
Boston Fire Department. 


The Perscnnel Office recruits two (2) or three (3) months prior to an 
exam. There is a Black fireman who is used in such recruitment in the Black 
community. The plan is approved by the DPA and approved by the Plaintiff's 
lawyer in the affirmative action suit. There is no recruitment in the Gay and 
Lesbian community or in ethnic and cultural communities other than the Black 
and Hispanic commmities. There is no recruitment in the Women's community. 
To the best of our knowledge, there is no affirmative action policy in the 
Department itself. There is no standing affirmative action Committee in the 
Boston Fire Department. 


According to the Chief in charge of the Personnel Department, there are no 
complaints of human rights violations anywhere by citizens in the community. 
There have been some letters at various times, but there have been no formal 
complaints. We did not have time to investigate this aspect of the Fire 
Department further. 


II. THE PENAL DEPARTMENT: RECRUITING, AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AND HIRING 


We do not begin to purport to be authoritative regarding the Recruitment, 
Affirmative Action, or Human Rights problems of the Penal Department. We did 
not have the time to examine this Department closely. The following 
information is at best a summary. We do have figures regarding the racial 
population of the staff and the inmates as of January 1984. 


STAFF 
N S 
Total Personnel 212 100% (19 Women) 
Blacxs 53 25% (10 Women) 
Hispanic 8 | 2.53 (1 Woman) 
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WHITE BLACK HISPANIC 


SUPERVISORS 
11 The 3 (1 Woman) 0 
113 (1 Woman) . 44 (4 Women) 7 
CIVILIANS 
25 (6 Women) 6 (5 Women) 3 (2 Women) 


The inmate population as of the beginning of January was fifty-three (53%) 
percent Black, ten (10%) percent Hispanic, and thirty-seven (37%) percent 
White. | 


The Penal Department does not do much recruitment. Vacancies are posted 
with the Administrative Service Department of the city. Resumes are sent to 
the Penal Department, and there is an interview given at Deer Island. The 
Penal Department itself does screening and makes recommendations. 


The Penal Department itself makes no effort to recruit minorities, nor are 
there any Federal suits to compel such hiring, such as Castro v. Beecher or 
NAACP v. Beecher which we know of. There has been no Civil Service exam since 
1979 so there are significant numbers of provisional employees. There are 
currently ten (10) recruits in a class being trained at Deer Island. 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE PENAL DEPARTMENT 


We did not have time to examine the question of Human Rights violations at 
Deer Island or by Penal Officers. We are not prepared to comment except to 
say that we have been informed that there are four civil suits pending 
questioning living conditions, programs, rights of prisoners, due process 
violations, and other conditions at Deer Island. The State Department of 
Corrections was sued and in turn sued the city. For more information in this 
regard, we refer the reader to Chapter Seven, the report of the subcommittee 
on the Penal Department. ; 


III. AGENDAS FOR ACTION: 
A. Boston Police Department; Recruiting, Affirmative Action and Hiring 


hes Quick Action Items 


° The present Mayor ‘should reaffirm the Executive Orders of 1973, 
1976, 1982 and 1983, whim provide for “equality of employment 
opportunity for all of its [Boston's] citizens without regard to 
race, color, religious creed, marital status, military status, 
handicap, children, national origin, sex, age, ancestry, sexual 


orientation, or source of income." (He did so regarding sex on 
January 2, 1984 and regarding sexual orientation on January 9, 
1984. ) 
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The Police Commissioner should issue a similar order affirming 
the order of the mayor. 


The Mayor should indicate his acceptance of rity—-per centage 
of minority employees equal to the percentage of minorities in 
the general population--as a goal to be obtained, as should the 


Commissioner. 


The Affirmative Action Committee in the Police Department oudcht 
to include Equal Opportunity of Employment as a concern. The 
Committee should be reactivated and encouraged. 
re ee ee ee | ETICOUL AGE « 


-~- It ought to be given the informatio necessary~to"co-ics 
job, such as the names behind the numbers of Hispanics, 
Blacks, and other minorities. 


-- Outside civilians ought to be on this Affirmative Action 
Committee from all minority communities, not only those 
covered by Federal mandates. 


- This Committee should also monitor for Equal Cpportunity of 
Fmployment at all stages of the process. 


Short -— Range Initiatives 
ea eee ad ee ee 


Greater efforts should be made by the Police and Boston Fire 


Departments to recruit members in all racial and minority ethnic 
communities in Eoston including the use of the Women's Press and 
crganizations and the Gay and Lesbian Press and organizations. 
Such efforts should be made when possible by current members of 
the Boston Police and Boston Fire Departments from those 
communities being recruited and they should be Paldstor"tlo soz 
The efforts should be made in the language of the community when 
possible, helpful, or necessary. Because there are Women and 
Gay and Lesbian members of all racial and ethnic communities 
within the city, recruiters should stress that no one will be 
denied employment by reason of his or her sex or sexual 
— EO SOX OK SEXUAL 


preference. 


Citizens should assist the Police Department in the recruiting 
of applicants for the Civil Service test, as well as for cadets 
and civilian employees of the Boston Police Department. 


The Mayor and the Police Commissioner ought to make all possible 
efforts to encourage the Governor and the DPA to expedite 
their procedures regarding Civil Service testing and grading. 

ee EE Bes TING anc Grading 

The Mayor and Commissioner should encourace the Governor and the 
DPA to eliminate all cultural, racial, and sexual bias from 
CO ES Gy Sexual dias from 


Civil Service tests. 


Qualified minorities and Women should be promoted to reflect 
more closely their proportion in the general population. 
a SE “tae "ihrem atid! 
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The Affirmative Action and Equal rtunity Committee should 
monitor the methods used to bypass the minority candidates who 
have been certified by Civil Service as being qualified. 


All cultural biases or questions designed to elicit sexual 
preference should be removed whenever psychological tests are 
given. We recommend that the Boston Police Department insure 


Equal Cecortunity at all stages of the process, particularly the 


hiring stage by insuring that the process is indeed without 
regard to sexual preference. 


If there is a chological test to be given, it shculd be 
approved by DPA, the Plaintiffs in the Affirmative Action case, 
and it should also be approved by the Affirmative Action and 
Equal Cpportunity Committee which should insure that irrelevant 
questions regarding sexual preference are removed. If the 
Mayor's mandate is to be anything but a piety, this insidious 
form of discrimination must be eliminated. 


B. BOSTON POLICE DEPARTMENT: HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS BY THE POLICE 


Violations of human rights are not internal affairs of the Bostcn Police 


Department. 


If anything, they are the most "external" affairs. If the 


violations have occurred, the police acted outside and in excess of their 


authority and 


not within their duties outside of the police force. Prompt and 


zealous prosecutions of investigations by Internal Affairs have not been 


forthcoming, 
regarding the 


Ly 


in our opinion. We have overall general recommendations 
police and recommendations regarding investigations: 


Quick Action Items 


Police should wear badges with numbers visible at 20 feet. 


A failure to give a badge number should be disciplined. 


Disciplinary penalties for filing false reports and using racial 
or ethnic slurs should be made more severe than five days 


suspension. There is no current specific penalty for epithets 
regarding sexual orientation. Penalties should be established 
for such conduct. 


We have heard of a number of instances where people have called 
the Boston Police Department to volunteer as witnesses to 
incidents of police abuse, yet they have not been able to 
receive the names of the people who were arrested so that they 
Might be of assistance. We recommend that people who are 
arrested be informed by the police of the names of witnesses who 
have called the police offering to testify on their behalf. At 
present it is very. difficult, if not impossible, to ccnnect 
victims of police abuse and witnesses to it. 


In the short range, the Internal Affairs Division ought to 


provide assistance rather than hindrance to complainants. 
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— It ought to hold public hearings. 


—- It ought not to permit delays over a given period of 
time, such as 45 days from the date of the complaint. 


—- It ought to hire civilian investigators to talk to 
Civilians. 


me ae (ONC CaO Listwets, oostatistics -—recarding 
complaints dismissed, complaints resolved, discipline 
imposed, number and nature of rhone calls, and the 
results of appeals to the Civil Service Commission. 
(See Attachment 3) 


—- The nature of complaints ought to be published as 
well, protecting the identity of the police personnel 
charged, as well as the identity of the complainants. 


Short-range Initiatives 


The Administration should initiate a complete and comprehensive 
study regarding the creation of a Civilian Review Board to deal 
with complaints against police of violations of human rischts. 
This study should point out the benefits and drawbacks of such a 
panel and should investigate the experiences of other cities 
nationwide in this regard. Some members urge that such a Board 
be established now. j 


Additionally, we recommend a study and review of current policy 


regarding municipal and individual liability for human rights 


violatimms. 


There ought to be an audit of all protective custody arrests in 
an effort to determine how abused this process is. The audit 
ought to examine the number of protective custody arrests, and a 
sample survey should be made of the people arrested to determine 
abuses, to determine if they were kept over the maximum amount 
of time, or were informed of their rights: to medical exams under 
protective custody. 


Pictures of police should be up-to-date so that police could be 


identified by something other than their recruit pictures. As 
one policeman told us, "I've changed a little since 1974." 


There should be annual in-service training for all police 
personnel regarding racial, cultural and sexual mincrities. 
Although recruits are now trained (and have been for at least 4 
years) and exposed to information regarding these minorities, 
older and more senior officers are not, nor have they ever been 
so informed (except for limited training done by the Community 
Disorders Unit under Block grant funds.) 
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C. BOSTON FIRE DEPARTMENT: RECRUITING, AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AND HIRING 
ee EE UN AND ILRING 


ins 


Quick-Action Items 


The Mayor should reaffirm the Affirmative Action Executive 
Orders of 1973, 1976, 1982 ,and 1983, which provide for "equality 
of employemt opportunity for all of its [Boston's] citizens 
without regard to race, color, religious creed, marital status, 
military status, handicap, children, national origin, sex, age, 
ancestry, sexual orientation, or source of income." (He did so 
regarding sexual orientat#on on January 9, 1984 and regarding 
sex on January 2, 1984. ) 


The Fire Commissioner and Chief should issue a Similar order 
affirming the order of the Mayor. 


Citizens should assist the Fire Department in the recruitment of 
applicants for the Civil Service test (for more on this, see No. 
5 below). 

The Mayor should indicate his acceptance of ity-——per centage 
of minority employees equal to the percentage of minorities in 
the general population--as a goal to be obtained, as should the 
Commissioner and Chief. 


An Affirmative Action and Equal Opportunity Committee for the 
Fire Department ought to be created. 
Seed teal ns nea See le hel ad aka een Xp 


a.  Qutside civilians ought to be on this Committee from all 
minority commumities, not only those covered by Federal 
mandates. 


Short—Range Initiatives 


The Mayor and the Fire Commissioner ought to make all possible 
efforts to encourage the Governor and the DPA to streamline 
their procedures regarding Civil Service testing, the grading of 
those tests and to assure that those tests are not culturally, 
racially or sexually biased. 


The Mayor and the Commissioner should encourage the Governor and 
the DPA to eliminate all cultural, racial, and sexual bias form 
Civil Service tests. 


Women should be hired for the Poston Fire Department. If they 
cannot pass the strength test to be firefighters, they should be 
hiredfor other positions in the Boston Fire Department. We also 
believe that in these days of fhysical fitness there must be 
women who can pass the strength test and they should be sougnt 
out. 


Qualified minorities should be promoted to reflect more closely 
their propotion in the general population. 
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The Affirmative Action and Equal Opportunity Committee should 
monitor the methcds used to bypass or exclude minorit 
candidates who have been certified by Civil Service as being 
qualified. 


All cultural biases or questions designed to elicit sexual 


preference should be removed whenever psychological tests are 


given. 


If there is a psychological test to be given, it should continue 
to be approved by DPM, the Plaintiffs in the Beecher case, and 
it should also be approved by the Affirmative Action and Equal 

rtunity Committee which should insure that irrelevant 
questions producing racial or cultural bias and questions 
regarding sexual preference are removed. If the Mayor's mandate 
is to be anything but a piety, this insidious form of 
discrimination must be eliminated. 


D. PENAL DEPARTMENT RECRUITMENT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AND HIRING 
a a EN AND LUNG 


Le 


a 


Quick-Action Item 


® We recommend that the Mayor's Executive Orders prohibiting 
discrimination in employment be affirmed and followed by 
the Commissioner and by the Department of Administrative 
Services which hires employees for the Penal Department. 


Short-Range Initiatives 


e We recommend that Parity be sought for the employees of the 
Penal, Department. © This is particularly necessary due to 
the high percentage of minority inmates. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
A. DEPARTMENTS AND SPECIFIC ARFAS COVERED 
DEPARIMENTS AND SPECIFIC AREAS COVERED 


This report deals only with The Boston Police ‘Department's (B.P.D.) 
reorganization in March of 1983. The purpose of the reorganization was to 
increase response time to 911 emergency calls and provide greater visibility 
in the neighborhoods. To accomplish this “he B.P.D. closed down several 
neighborhood police stations, and assigned its patrol force in the following 
manner: 2 man rapid response vehicles, 1 man patrol vehicles, walking 
patrols, as well as, mounted, and motorcycle patrols. The consensus was that 
the public would feel safer seeing more officers on the streets. The Rapid 
Response Program was a key element in the reorganization. It was developed to 
provide a mechanism to cope with the most urgent and difficult calls, thus’ 
leaving the majority of the force available for lower priority calls. 


SB. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Members of the sub-committee met with personnel from the B.P.D. Bureau of 
Field Services. This department is responsible for the day-to-day operation 
of the patrol force. Statistics were provided by this department showing 
response time comparisons prior to and following the implementation of the 
plan. A walking tour of the "turret" area and explanation of the entire 
process were also provided. Input was also provided by one of the members of 
this sub-committee who is a member of the B.P.D. Conversations were also held 
with various members of the Community Affairs sub-committee in regard to their 
perceptions of current performance. Mayor White's Office of Public Safety 
provided audit material compiled by Price Waterhouse. 


II. CURRENT SITUATION 


Currently, the Rapid Response Program consists of up to 25 two-perscen cars 
per shift, deployed between the north and south sectors. ‘These officers 
respond exlusively to Priority 1 calls, (crime in progress/officer needs 
assistance) which are routed through the department's Computer Aided Dispatch 
System (CAD). These calls are broadcast over separate channels. Other calls 
are handled by the remainder of the patrol force. These calls are prioritized 
as 2, 3, and 9, with 9 being used as an in-house code indicating items such as 
vehicle maintenance, prisoner transport, lunch, etc. A complete listing of 
calls and their priorities is provided. A sequence of events would proceed as 
follows: 


1. 911 call is received by one of ten civilian operators. Operator 
determines the nature of call and enters a letter code that: 
triggers assignment of a priority code by the computer. 


2. The call is then received by a police dispatcher, who is 
responsible for a designated section of the city. He/she 
assigns the call to an available unit who then responds to the 
address location provided. 
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3. Upon arrival at the scene the responding unit notifies the 
dispatcher, who then enters this into the computer. 


4. Upon completing assignment, units notify dispatcher who, in 
turn, clears them for further calls. 


In the mlikely event that there is no rapid response unit. available 
for a priority 1 call, the dispatcher my assign the call to:(2) one-man 
patrols, of a walking patrol and a ome-man vehicle. There must be two 
officers responding to priority 1 calls. 


A. ASSESSMENT 
1. OVERALL STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 


. The strengths of the current plan far out-weicgh what few weaknesses 
we were able to point out. The operation of the reorganization has been and 
continues to be closely scrutinized. Two months after the plan went into 
effect, Price Waterhouse conducted an audit to measure the plan's 
effectiveness. Price Waterhouse found that priority 1 dispatching did not 
change significantly with the implementation of the plan. Also, the number of 
backlogged calls of dispatchers failed to improve. Recommendations and 
changes were suggested, and in July 1983 a follow-up audit was conducted. 
This time the audit showed that backlogs were dramatically reduced as well as 
dispatch time. While no hard and fast standards on the receipt to dispatch 
interval or the dispatch to arrival at the scene interval have been 
formulated, the computer system of the B.D.P. makes careful review possible. 
An automatic computer audit is conducted every 27 minutes on the dispatching 
of calls, tracking any backlog of calls, and daily and monthly reports are 
assembled. This indicates the average response time on priority 1 calls has 
decreased significantly. For instance, in April 1982 the response time from 
receipt of the call to arrival on the scene averaged 11 minutes, while in 
April of 1983 the time was reduced to an averace of 8 minutes. 


Some of the success of the program may be attributed to the creation 
of Field Service Units. These units consist of Lieutenants who patrol the 
various sectors, who on occasion are accompanied by Sergeants, who respond to 
calls at random, and who check on an officer's performance. These surprise 
checks include response time as well as the officer's performance at the 
scene. Although the program is viewed as being very useful in keeping the 
quality of job performance high, it is not a popular program with the patrol 
force. 


The development of the plan also adds to its strengths. Three 
factors were taken into account: 


1. The loci of generation of 911 calls. 


2. The views of the Deputy Superintendents as to the specific needs 
of their areas. 


3. The opinions of commmity residents, as expressed at community 
meetings. 
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This information was compiled to determine the distribution of 
resources, and the deployment of personnel among the five police districts. 
There are daily schedules for each district that specify the number and type 
of patrols required for each shift and, generally, where each patrol will be 
deployed. Daily reports are filed, demonstrating the completion rate for all 
patrols and any variation from the plan i$ investigated by the Bureau of Field 
Services. Due to the fact that the Deputy Superintendents participated 
heavily in the development of the plan, they are expected to follow it 
precisely. Another positive development is the current congregation of the 
department's Anti-Crime units which had been previously cut back. It is now 
felt that the units are effective in breaking up patterns of crime. 


Some of the remaining problems appear to deal with staffing. Me is 
the distribution of staff among the shifts. There is a feeling that the 
evening shift has been over-staffed to the detriment of the Tittle otto. 
Currently, there is a problem keeping the night shift adequately covered and a 
high percentage of coverage is provided by personnel on overtime status, which 
Proves quite expensive. Another point noted is the department is currently 
down 363 patrolmen and that the department loses an average of 12 men per 
month to retirement. This could have serious effects on deployment, which 
would mean either cutting back patrols or hiring more officers on overtime. 
Personnel, (with whom) we spoke, suggested a need for additional hiring to 
avoid this. The department also feels that they lose 17 days per year due to 
the current 4 on-2 off work schedule. 


ane UNRESCLVED ISSUES 


One of Mayor Flynn's campaign promises dealt with the re-opening of 
the neighborhood police stations. When the question was put to members of the 
department, it was their contention that re-opening them would require 
removing officers from the street, thus affecting the application of the 
program. In particular, they cited the removal of supervisors who now play a 
‘large part in the plan's effectiveness. This is an issue that will have to be 
resolved by the administration. 


Another area where problems seem to occur is equipment. This 
indirectly affects the completion rate. Problems have developed as a result 
of shortages of patrol cars and radios for the personnel deployed on specific 
shifts. Also, the cutback in hours for the- garages has caused some 
difficulties on weekends and night shifts, although extra vehicles are 
supposed to be available for substitution in the event of a problem. The 
mounted patrols also have problems, in that given the limited number of 
mounts, any problems with a horse seriously impacts the patrol. We feel that 
these problems require attention in the near future. 


There is some question among certain members of this sub-committee in 
regards to how calls were prioritized? The questions deal with certain lower 
Priorities such as street gangs which are rated priority 3. It is felt that 
although gangs rarely constitute a threat to public safety, some consideration 
should be made to upgrading these calls. This in light of conversations with 
community liasons who state that this is one of the chief complaints from 
neighbors. Other calls which we feel rate further consideration include 
family trouble (priority 2) and threats (priority 3). 
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Finally it is our understanding that the re-organization plan was 
Supposed to receive a complete review in November 1983 but it has yet to take 
place, and to our knowledge has not been rescheduled. 


A a0 BE AGENDA FOR ACTION 
A. QUICK ACTICN ITEMS 


The sub-committee feels that the questions regarding personnel and 
equipment should be addressed as soon as possible. The department must 
Maintain adequate staffing in order for the plan to remain effective. 


B. SHORT RANGE ACTIONS 


It is the recommendation of this sub-committee that, if for no other 
reason than seasonal shift demand, these plans must be periodically reviewed. 
The accuracy of the data on response time provided by the police should also 
be assessed as part of these reviews. We understand there are currently plans 
to hire a private firm such as Price Waterhouse to conduct these reviews. 
Regulating the review process would provide an excellent Opportunity for 
continuing commmity input and for providing a forum for the exchange of 
information between the police and commumity. 


A point was brought up during conversations with members of the 
Community Affairs sub-committee regarding walking patrols. They questioned 
their effectiveness in actually deterring crime, and also noted that they 
mainly patrolled business areas. This was confirmed by Field Service 
department. Community Affairs people suggested expanding the walking patrols 
into the residential neighborhoods. 


oo MEDIUM-LCNG RANGE PROGRAMS 
It is felt that due to the limited amount of time provided to the 
Task Force, it would perhaps be advisable for the administration to conduct 


further reviews in event no contract is awarded for this throuch a private 
firm. 
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A. Departments and Specific Areas Covered 

This report covers the city's response to the problem of arson, a problem 
area involving the Fire and Police Departments, the State Fire Marshal's 
Office and the Suffolk County District Attorney's Office, among numerous other 
agencies. The two major city departments covered are the Fire 
Department-—-and specifically the Arson Squad of that Department--and the 
Police Department. 


B. Sources of Information 
1. Interviews with Officials 
eee ee ee det LOLS: 


The subcommittee interviewed: John white, City Fire Marshal and Deputy 
Fire Chief in charge of the Fire Preventim Division; Paul V. McCarthy, 
District Fire Chief, supervisor of the Arson Squad; Detective Gary Flanagan, 
police detective assigned to the Arscn Squad (one of three); Superintendent 
Anthony DiNatale, chief of the Police Department's Bureau of Investigative 
Services. 


2. Statistics/Data Gathered/Consulted 
pete ee EL C/ CONSULLCUR 


The subcommittee gathered statistics and data from the Arson Squad, 
including: data showing the types of fires, investigations, deaths, injuries, 
arrests, court cases and court results for the past 10 years (1973-1982); a 
monthly chart showing this information for December L903; ae Cart Ot fire 
statistics" listing types of fires, dollar loss, and multiple alarms for the 
past 8 years (1975-1982). The article on arson in the Boston Globe Sunday 
Magazine by James Brady, which contained statistical information about types 
of fires, arson-for-profit, arrests and convictions, etc., was consulted. All 
of these documents are included as attachments to the report. 


3. Reports/Printed Materials Reviewed 


Questionnaries completed by members of the Arson Squad on training levels 
and needs, perceived problems; Attorney General's manual on arson prevention; 
report by office of the Mayor on arson early warning systems. 


4. Community Input 


Members of the subcommittee spoke with community leaders and residents of 
Highland Park, the Fenway, and other neighborhoods. Member Theodore M. 
Hammett was taken on a tour of the Highland Park neighborheed and afterwards 
attended a meeting of community leaders. He also attended meetings of an ad 
hoc committee of citizens concerned about the arson problem, which included 
representatives of numerous community groups. 


Tien, 


II. Current Situation 


Arson is an extremely serious problem in Poston. Fire Department figures 
show some overall reduction in total incendiary and suspicious fires between 
1982 and 1983 (see Table 6.1 below). However, there has been an increase in 
arson activity in some neighborhoods like East Boston and Hichland Park 
(Roxbury) in the last few months. In any event, statistics cannot belie the 
indisputable fact that to the residents cf many Boston neighborhoods, arson 
is a terrifying reality. However motivated, arson's costs in death, injury, 
property loss, taxes (for fire suppression, investigation, building sealup and 
demolition) are serious enouch. But perhaps most damaging and ominous of all 
is the psychic toll wrought by fear, frustration, and loss of hope in a 
neighberhood's future. In short, as Mayor Flynn stated during the campaicn, 
“arson destroys neighborhoods." 
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Table 6.1 
BOSTON FIRE AND ARSON STATISTICS 1975-1983 


1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


FIRES 
Incendiary 188 182 186 151 202 198 29 212 319 
Suspicious 327) 836) -26598n2305 \ba35c9s530) Man 7ise4anse 536 
Undetermined 4jjee 32206 29% 234nia7a figerdtercabestyyamocee 
ARRESTS 23 22am 103) 2c204a9 12s 2x77 Bran eeees Pies 
TOTAL SS um ie>e .g24l as460h 5! 7o> exe? enafell-cg 
CONVICTIONS 


(Municipal + 
Superior Court) 


ARRESTS AS 2 asco SE ay a ees) lobe abe aeCy Geydst) ables) biel cere 
INCENDIARY+ 

SUSPICIOUS+1/2 

OF UNDETERMINED 


TOTAL CONVICTIONS 4.6 9.2 5.7 10.1 9.8 13.2 11.5 11.4 12.0 
AS % OF INCENDIARY 

SUSPICIOUS+1/ 2 

OF UNDETERMINED 


Source: Eoston Fire Department 
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Arson is an inextricable part of a larger set of intricate urban issues. 
It may be asscciated with both neighborhood deterioration and neighborhood 
refurbishment ("gentrification"). Arson is only one of a number of weapons in 
the struggle over the development and redevelopment of strategically situated 
neighborhoods like Highland Park, where Property values will inevitably rise 
in the next 5-10 years. Thus far, wherever this struggle has been waged in 
‘the city, it has resulted in the displacement of poor people and the less of 
low and moderate-income housing which is already in critically-short supply. 
Unless the cancer of arson is arrested, the quality of life of the city's 
low-income people will continue to deteriorate. An effective response to this 
problem must be viewed in its broad socio-economic context and a coordinated 
program developed that is aimed not only at arresting and convicting arsonists 
but also at predicting and preventing arson. 


A. Major Fesponsibilities/Key Personnel/Organizational Structure 
IE S/ ME Gani zational structure 


This section describes the major existing entities with responsibilities 
in the arson area. 


1. The most recent addition to the array of anti-arscn agencies in 
Boston is the Arson Prevention Commission. Established by 
Ordinance in May 1983, this. body. is composed of four 
commissicners appointed by the Mayor, who are to be arson 
experts and/or residents of neighborhoods with serious arson 
problems. Ex officio members include the Fire and Police 
Commissioners, the Collector-Treasurer, the Commissioner of 
Inspectional Services, and the Chairman of the City Council's 
Housing Committee. The Commission's responsibilities are rather 
vaguely defined. It is to study and report on the arson problem 
in the city, work with neighborhood organizations to implement 
remedies, propose new programs, and promulgate rules and 
regulations, as necessary and appropriate. The Council 
appropriated almost $50,000 to fund the Commission's work but, 
at this point, the Commission is still in the precess of 
deciding more specifically what it ought to do. 


2. The major line agency responsible for fire and arson 
investigation is the Fire Department's Arson Squad. The Arson 
Squad is supervised by District Chief Paul McCarthy and is. part 
of the Fire Prevention Division, which is commanded by Deputy 
Chief John White. Current squad staffing includes the district 
Chief, 13 officers, 16 inspecters (firefighters), four 
Photographers, and one clerk/secretary. The squad is organized 
into "groups", each composed of 1-2 lieutenants and four 
inspectors. 


as The Boston Police Department's current commitment to arson 
investigation is limited to three detectives who work full-time 
with the Arson Squad on follow-up investigations and two other 
detectives assigned to the Boston Arson Strike Force. Until 
about a year ago, there were six detectives assiqned to the 
Arson Squad, but three of them were transferred to the 


newly-created auto theft task force. The Strike Force, fimded 


rf 


by the Police Department until last spring, targeted large-scale 
arson-for-profit conspiracies. It included two civilian arson 
experts. These civilians are no longer on the payroll and the 
two Strike Force detectives are now Supporting arson 
investigations in the Suffolk District Attorney's office on an 
as-needed basis. : 


Arson prosecution in Boston has been handled by the Suffolk 
County District Attorney's Office and by the Massachusetts 
Attorney General's Office, although there is no agreement or 
protocol governing the division of cases. Since the termination 
of the Attorney General's federal anti-arscon funding (the 
Comprehensive Arson Prevention and Enforcement System, or CAPES, 
waS supported by a major grant from the Law Iforcement 
Assistance Administration in 1980-1982), his office's 
involvement in arson prosecution and arsom-related civil 
litigation has been greatly reduced, and the major burden has 
fallen to the District Attorney's Office. While there is an 
informal arson prosecutor in the District Attorney's Office 
(James Larkin), there has never been an arson prosecutor 
officially designated to screen and/or prosecute arson cases on 
a specialized and full-time basis. 


Finally, the city's Corporation Counsel is nominally responsible 
for arson- and housing-related civil litigation involving 
building and fire safety codes, foreclosures, and enforcement of 
the tax lien ordinance (any outstanding property taxes must be 
paid before an insured receives any claim settlement proceeds). 


Assessment 


igs 


-Overall Strengths and Weaknesses of Past and Current Anti-Arson 
ee SHG CUE TENE ANTI-~Arson 


Programs 5 


A major strength of recent and current efforts is the upgrading 
of the Arscn Squad. While, as noted below, the squad continues 


_to suffer from serious problems, its staff has been increased 


substantially in the last 1 1/2 years and has experienced a 
virtually complete turnover to relatively young, dedicated and 
apparently enthusiastic men, all of whom have formal training in 
fire and arson investigation. They have worked very hard with 
very limited resources (their equipment consists largely of 
“hand-me-downs" from fire suppression wits) and have showm 
great resourcefulness in "“scrounging" additional equipment and 
Supplies necessary to do their job. A positive development is 
that they have recently cbtained quarters of more adequate size 
in a converted fire house. 
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Table 6.1 (above) depicts Boston fire and arson statistics for 
1975-1983 including approximate arrest and conviction rates. 
These are necessarily approximations because the arrests and 
convictions recorded in each year do not necessarily apply to 
the fires recorded during: the same year. In addition, the 
conviction rates include convictions obtained in Municipal 
Court, presumably on misdemeancr charges. “Thus, they do not, 
strictly speaking, represent rates of conviction on felony arson 
charges. These qualifications should be kept in mind, but the 
figures taken at face value suggest that Boston's arson arrest 
and conviction rates appear to be as hich or higher than rates 
found in other major cities. However, the overall arrest and 
conviction rates should not obscure some serious perceived 
problems in the Arson Squad's approach. These Problems are 
discussed below. 


The major weaknesses of Boston's anti-arson efforts to date appear to be 
the following: 


% lack of commitment to and leadership in anti-arson efforts at the 
highest levels of city government; 


e absence of a coordinated anti-arson program embodying enforcement 
and prevention measures; 


@ notable lack of ccoperation and communication amon responsible 
public agencies and between public agencies and affected 
communities; 

2 insufficient lice and trained prosecution staff dedicated to 


arson investigation and prosecution; 


® continued manpower shortages, insufficient and inadequate 
a er nee meeer meee are peer peeeeenereeeren ine nr eee 0 a ae er eee 
equipment, and insufficient training in some areas for the Arson 
Squad; 


e total lack of minority representation on the Arson Squad; 
a an” attended 


@ insufficient attention to arson-for-profit, particularly in certain 
neighborhocds. 


These areas of weakness are discussed in greater detail in the follcwing 
section. 


IThe FBI'S uniform Crime Reports for 1982 reveal that 11% of arson 
incidents in 54 cities with population in excess of 250,000 were cleared by 
arrest. The Boston arrest rate was higher throughout the period 1975-1983, 
Crime in the U.S.-1982 (Washington, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1983), 
Table 19, P 158. Abt Associates' recent study of arson Prosecution revealed a 
conviction rate of 4% (based on fires investigated and determined to be 
arson) in four major American cities. Boston's conviction rate substantially 


exceeds this figure. Theodore M. Hammett et al, Arson Investigation and 
Prosecution: A Study of Four Major American Cities (Washington, DC, National 
Institute of Justice, U.S. Department of Justice, 1983), Figure 3.2, P68. 
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2. Unresolved Issues/Problems 


Lack of High-Level Leadership. The former Mayor failed to make a strong 
commitment to fight arson and to lend the power of his office to that fight. 
An indication of this lack of commitment is the absence of any mention of 
anti-arson efforts from the enumeration of the. Fire or Police Departments' 
priority performance goals. It has also been suggested that the Mayor's 
office exacerbated rather than working to ease the tensions between the police 
and fire departments over the arson issue. 


In general, this lack of high-level leadership and commitment was largely 
responsible for the city's failure to develop a comprehensive, coordinated 
anti-arson program. There are numerous disparate elements in existence, but 
they do not. add up to a coherent program. There is no central entity charged 
with coordinating and focusing anti-arson efforts. There is no centralized, 
accessible repository of information on fire incidents, code violations, tax 
arrearages, housing abandonment, property ownership, and insurance coverages, - 
among other data categories, that could help identify arson patterns and 
prevent arson fires before they occur. Even something as ostensibly 
straightforward as determining who owns a particular piece of property becomes 
extremely difficult because of complex and ocbfuscatory conveyances and 
inadequate, poorly arranged data. Residents of Highland Park note that 
because of these problems they were unable to determine the owners of many 
Properties in their neighborhood. The absence of this critical information 
renders many arson prevention strategies useless. 


The relationships among the public agencies charged with combatting arscn 
and between those agencies and the communities have been and continue to be 
characterized by a serious lack of cooperation and commmication. me 
receives contradictory versions of basic facts and policies from different 
departments, "turf" battles are endemic, and the affected commmities feel 
strongly that they are inadequately served by responsible public agencies. 
The following paragraphs present some examples of this lack of cooperation and 
communication. 


Fire Department - Police Department: Conflicts between police and fire 
departments on arson are extremely common, because arson is both a fire 
problem and a crime problem. However, these conflicts appear to be 
particularly severe in Boston. The Arson Squad feels that it has never 
received cooperation from the police and complains that there has never 
been a coordinated fire-police arson unit. Arson squad questicnnaires 
refer to numerous incidents of lack of police cooperation as well as 
police interference in squad investigations. The police detectives who 
are attached to the Arson Squad work totally different shift schedules 
from the fire department investigators, which makes ccordination on 
cases very difficult. Unlike other police detectives, those attached to 
the Arson Squad cannot receive overtime pay, even for court appearances. 


Uniformed police no longer respond to fires in Boston, unless requested 
by the District Fire Chief at the scene. Apparently, this policy was 
instituted because incident reports required to be filed om all 
responses were showing up in statistical reports as largely 


unproductive, since arrests are rarely made by uniformed police at fire 
‘scenes. As a result of the fact that police do not respond to or file 
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reports on arson incidents, Boston is one of the few major American 
Cities that does not contribute arson data to the FBI's Uniform Crime 
Reporting program. The police's Bureau of Investigative Services has 
three fully equipped surveillance vans, but these have never been used 
in arson:cases. The police Arson Strike Force, composed of detectives 
and civilian experts, was never even recognized by the Fire 
Commissioner. Indeed, the Fire Commissioner and even some officials in 
the Mayor's Office denied that the Strike Force existed. (This is 
typical of the bizarre informational conflicts surrounding anti-arson 
programs in Boston.) 


Investigative Units -— Prosecutors: The Arscn Squad reports that 
relations with the District Attorney's Office have improved. Hcwever, 
despite repeated requests, the District Attorney has failed to desiqnate 
an arson prosecutor to screen and/or prosecute cases on a specialized 
full-time basis. The case developed by the police Arson Strike Force 
was presented to the District Attorney's Office but no indictments have 
been returned as yet. Apparently, the office is continuing the 
investigation. 


Abt Associates' recently completed study of arson prosecution in four 
major American cities concluded that it is extremely valuable to give 
all arson cases specialized handling -—- particularly at the screening 
stage -- and to concentrate prosecution of complex arson-for-profit 
cases in one or a few specially designated attorneys who work closely 
with investigators throughout case development. 


The Attorney General's Office has never been cooperative, according to 
the Arson Squad. There is a great deal of bitterness over the fact that 
the Attorney General obtained an LEAA grant of $600,000 and the city 
received none of the money. Beyond that, the Arson Squad argues that it 
has never been able to get insurance information or other investigative 
Support from the Attorney General's Office, despite promises of 
cooperation. 


Investigative Units -— Commmity Residents and Organizations: Community 
groups represent a resource of great potential value to public officials 
concerned with arson control. Because arson directly threatens their 
homes and neighborhoods, these groups have a powerful stake in the 
success of arson control programs. They also provide a source of labor 
to assist overtaxed, understaffed public agencies with a variety of 
tasks. However, significant barriers of mutual suspicion and mistrust 
exist in Eoston and must be overcome before effective cooperation 
between community groups and public officials can evolve. The Boston 
Arson Squad and the State Fire Marshal's Office contend that they have 
made strenuous efforts to reach out to the community but have received 
only hostile reactions and no ccoperation or useful investigative 
information. As it applies to obtaining information at fire scenes, 
this lack of ccoperation may be due in part to uncertainties both on the 
part of arson squad members and community residents concerning the legal 
authority of the squad to conduct interrogations and arrest suspects. 


lHammett et al., Arsen Investigation and Prosecution, P254. 
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Qi the other hand, many community people believe that the public 
investigative units are unimaginative, unresponsive to community 
concerns, and generally inadequate in their approach to the arson 
problem. Indeed, some community residents deny that the Arson Squad has 
ever actively reached out to the neighborhoods for investigative 
information or sought out expressions of community concern. [In short, 
the barriers of suspicion and mistrust seem as formidable as ever. 

Arson Investigation Units —- Housing Agencies: Arson is a crime problem 
and a serious housing problem. Highland Park lost an estimated 700 
housing units to fire in the last three years. Abandoned, unboarded 
buildings continue to present high arson risks as well as dangerous 
conditions for children or others entering them. However,. despite 
repeated requests to the Building Department by community groups and the 
Arson Squad, numerous abandoned buildings remain unboarded in Hichland 
Park and other neighborhoods . Beyond the problem of boarding and 
sealing buildings, there is a critical need in Poston to coordinate and 
- streamline the process of foreclosure on abandoned, tax delinquent 
properties, and the development of better and faster ways to convert 
those buildings from arson targets into desperately-needed low and 
moderate income housing. 


In general, all responsible entities need to take a broader view of the 
arson problem. For example, the Arson Squad believes that much of the 
arson problem is attributable to "vandalism." Perhaps vandals do "light 
the match" in many arsons and technically only they can be prosecuted 
for arson in these cases. However, many vandalism arsonists are, in 
effect, unhired and unpaid "torches" for property owners with much to 
gain froma fire, either in terms of insurance proceeds or creation of 
an abandoned building or a vacant lot ready for redevelopment. Thus, 
officials concerned with "vandalism arson" should focus their strategies 
not only on apprehending the "vandals," but also on determining who 
profits from these fires and on preventing buildings from reaching the 
point of deterioration or abandonment that makes them easily susceptible 
to arson. This requires systematic analysis of the whole process of 
development (or, as one commumity resident put it, "what's happening to 
the land") and how arson fits into it. Such analysis is not now being 
carried out. 


State Fire Marshal - Commmity Grours: The State Fire Marshal has hired 
a community outreach person and has provided troopers to participate in 
arson patrols in Highland Park. The salary of the community outreach 
person has been funded by an annual appropriation originally intended by 
the legislature to re-establish the highly-effective CAPES 
community-based arson prevention program, which ended when the LEAA 
grant expired. Community groups and people concerned with developing 
effective arson prevention programs are incensed at this alleged misuse 
of state funds. 


Investigative Units - Insurance Companies: The Arson Squad contends 
that it gets no cooperation or information from insurers, with the 
exception of the FAIR Plan. This continues to be a problen, despite the 
existence of an Arson Reporting-Immunity Law and other legislation 


requiring insurers to provide information on fire losses and claims. 
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Another critical unresolved issue involves the continued manpower 
shortage, inadequate equipment, and weaknesses in training at the Arson 
Squad. Fire Marshal White argues that arson has never received hign 
priority within the fire department, let alone within city government as 
a whole. The Arson Squad never receives any favorable publicity or 
credit for its work, Chief White .contends. The Squad's manpower has 
increased, but there is still insufficient staff to investigate all 
building fires, which is the objective of the Squad. There is also a 
need for a legal advisor (a law student might suffice), a data entry 
clerk, and clerical support for the police detectives attached to the 
squad. The Arson Squad's equipment has always been, and continues to be 
woefully inadequate. It has been forced to make do with "hand-me-down” 
cars with 80,000 miles on them when they are received (it should be 
noted as well that there is only one car for the three police 
detectives), insufficient basic lighting equipment for fire scenes, 
insufficient and inadequate "beepers", portable radios and car-mounted 
radios (the Squad's two portable radios can be taken for use by 
Suppression forces when there is a multiple alarm fire). The Fire 
Department recently ordered a number of new radios, but the Arson Squad 
is not slated to receive any of them. Rather, they will go to 
Suppression units and the Arson Squad will again receive 
“hand-me-downs." Other equipment needs mentioned by the Arson Squad 
include better laboratory facilities for analysis of fire debris 
(currently all work is sent to the notoriously inadequate state police 
laboratory) and a fully-equipped arson investigation van. The 
inadequacy of the equipment provided to the squad has been a source of 
frustration and morale problems. Finally, recently completed Arson 
Squad questionnaires document extensive staff training in fire scene 
examination but reveal a weakness in training on criminal investigative 
techniques and legal issues. Along with more extensive police-oriented 
training, the Arson Squad believes, should come full police and sheriff 
powers including the right to bear arms. However, the subcommittee 
would like to emphasize its belief that such powers should be contingent 
on receipt of complete and proper police training. 


Resource problems have contributed to relatively, high rates of fires 


classified by the Arson Squad as of "undetermined cause" or 
“suspicious”. This problem is receiving attention and there is a policy 


being implemented that all fires must be “called" as incendiary or 
accidental except in very unusual circumstances. 


A major factor contributing to the animosity between the Arson Squad and 
many of the communities is the total lack of minority representation on 
the squad. There are no Black investigators and no Spanish-speaking 
investigators. Until about a year ago there was one Black and one 
Hispanic police detective attached to the Arscn Squad, but they were 
transferred to the auto theft unit. The absence of minority 
investigators is a serious hindrance to squad effectiveness. Selection 
to the Arson Squad is made by Chief White. Applicants must either have 
15 years in the department or have received formal arson investigation 
training. Most of the current squad members are relatively young and 
they qualified on the training/education criterion rather than the 
longevity standard. Few minority members of the department have been on 


the job for 15 years, but presumably minority members interested in 
joining the squad could be sent to arson investigation training 


Tes 


courses. However, Chief White's explanation of the lack of minority 
representation was that they could not meet the qualifications and, in 
any event, none had applied or even expressed interest. This conflicts 
directly with information provided by members of the black firefichters 
organization, The Vulcans. 


As noted above, Boston's overall ‘arson arrest and conviction rates 
appear to be quite gcod. However, on closer examination, several 
problems become apparent. First is the lack of arrests and convictions © 
in arson-for-profit cases. Most of those arrested and convicted have 
been juveniles and mentally-disturbed adults. This corresponds to the 
Arson Squad's conception of the arsm problem: that it is largely a 
problem of juvenile vandalism, spite and revenge, and mental illness. 
Arson-for-profit is considered a very small component. This view is 
sharply disputed by many community people and experts on the arson 
scene, who feel that the Arson Squad has not aggressively investigated 
potential arson-for-profit. This is partly a resource problem 
(arson-for-profit investigations are extremely time-consuming) but is is 
also partly a result of the Arson Squad's predispositions. 


A related problem is that arrests and convictions appear to be rather 
unevenly distributed across neichborhoods. In some neighborhoods with 
very serious arson problems, and substantial suspected arson-for-profit, 
there have been very few arrests. For example, Highland Park has 
suffered 327 fires in 3 years, but there have been no arson arrests or 
convictions, according to neighborhood residents. It is hard to escape 
the suspicion that the discrepancies in arrest rates across 
neighborhcods reflect differential levels of investigative attention. 


3. New Programs/Initiatives 


As noted above, the Poston Arson Squad has moved into new quarters 
and increased its investigative staff from 20 to 30 men. The Squad 
has also initiated an Arson Watch program designed to enhance its 
community presence and has proposed implementing New York City's 
"Red Cap" program which involves intensive patrolling and commmity 
mobilization in areas of high arson incidence. Another prevention 
strategy implemented by the Squad has been to obtain copies of all 
permits for boarding and demolition of buildings. These permits 
identify the firm hired to do the work. The theory was that the - 
companies may have been torching abandoned buildings to cbtain more 
work; indeed, the fires abated once the companies became known to 
the Arson Squad.t The Arson Squad has also. initiated more 
aggressive enforcement of the smoke detector ordinance. Finally, 
the squad has assigned one investigator to work full-time with the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms on investigations of 
commercial property fires exceeding $100,000 in damage, and a 
district chief from fire suppression is working om a_ large 
arson-for—profit case. 


The State Fire Marshal's office has undertaken a commmity outreach 


program, but many community people would prefer to see these funds used 
to reestablish the CAPES arson prevention procram. 
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The Police Department's aoe Strike Force, although not currently in 


Operation, seems to be very promising approach to large-scale 
arson-for-—profit Eves diane tall bringing together experienced detectives 
and civilians with extensive backgrounds in researching arson patterns and 
arson cases. 


The Arson Prevention Commission has yet to show whether or not it can be 
an effective body. Its mandate appears rather vaguely defined and its 
actual powers and scope of activity remain largely undefined. 


Ilis Agendas for Action | 


A. Quick Action Item: 


1. The Mayor should immediately put his power and influence behind 
(a) making arson detection and prevention a priority of the 
Eoston Fire Department and (b) improving the cooperation and 
coordination among all city departments responsible for arson 


eS  —— eee tr 0 
control (fire; police, real property, inspectional services, 


tax). 


ae Establish an Advisory Group on Arson: Arson is a hichly complex 
problem involving different branches of city government, and, 
Significantly, officials and agencies at the state level. an 
effective response to arson must involve the commitment and 
assistance of all these agencies/officials and must be 
comprehensive. More study and planning is necessary to develop 
a thorough and effective approach to arson. The advisory sroup 
should study seriously the proposal for a comprehensive 
anti-arson program being submitted to the Mayor by Councillor 
David Scondras and the ad hoc committee of community groups and 
other concerned citizens. (See Attachments for the full 
proposal). The arson subcommittee was impressed by the proposal 
and recommends adoption of its major ideas. However, the program 
is still in a very preliminary stage. We reviewed only a broad 
outline of it. It must be fleshed out, and relationships amcng 
the key state officials and agencies must be defined more 
specifically and formalized by means of detailed protocols as 
much as possible. 


2h The Mayor should meet with the Governor the Attorney General and 
the Suffolk County District Attorney to develop city-state 
cooperation in combatting arson and developing a comprehensive 
city-state arson procram. . 


Ithis initiative had another effect as well. City records reveal that once 
the Arson Squad began cbtaining and tracking patterns in the permits, 
decisions to demolish buildings abruptly ended and decisions to board 
buildings preciptiously declined. Some members of the squad believe that this 
Sudden curtailment of decisions occurred because certain city officials were 
concerned that their possibly questionnable contracting practices were under 
scrutiny. This was a positive result if indeed it meant the curtailment of 
corrupt practices, but it was negative in that many dangerous abandoned 
buildings are not being sealed. 


ark SS mie em + mee ee a 


4. Initiate an aggressive affirmative action and minority recruitment 
program for the Arson Squad. The Arson Squad has no minority (Black, 
Hispanic, Asian) or female members. As a group that must deal 
constantly with communities and community groups to be effective, 
minority representation on the Squad is essential. 


5. Begin immediately the process of upgrading the Arson squad's 
equipment by purchasing the six portable radios they seek, 
flashlights, shovels, and other basic, small items. 


6. Initiate legal training for members of Arson Squad - 22 of 25 
respondents to the Arson Squad questionnnaire cited the need for 
training in use of police powers and legal issues confronting them. 


Ee Secure services of a third-year law student as a legal adviser to the 
Arson Squad. Selection could be made by the Corporation Counsel and- 
John White and/or Paul McCarthy. Legal advice is necessary, and the 
services of a competent law student could probably be secured at 
little or no cost to the city. 


Be Short Range Items 


i ep Complete study and analyze any modifications of Scondras 
a oe ee ge EECA ELON S OS SCGnCras: 


proposal : 


2 (a) Establish an Anti-Arson Coordinating Committee, which could 
be an expansion of the present Arson Prevention Commission. The committee 
should be composed of relevant city officials and departments (City Fire 
Marshal, Police Department, Building, Real Property, Inspectional Services, 
Tax) state departments and officials (State Fire Marshall, Attorney General. 
Insurance and banking divisions) Suffolk Comty District Attorney, community 
representatives from target neighborhoods, and civilian arson experts. (b) 
Appoint full-time director of ccordinating committee. (c) The committee 
should be charged with responsibilities outlined in the Sconéras proposal, 
except for the responsibility to refer cases from the Suffolk District 
Attorney's office to the Attorney General's office (which we consider 
unworkable) and adding responsibility for investigation and development of 
additional funding sources for the city's arson program and arson prevention 
and detection equipment needs (e.g., grants from foundations, 
grants/gifts/loans from insurance companies, etc.) Funds appropriated for the 
Arson Commission in Octcber 1983 should be used to support the anti-arson 
coordinating committee. 


fe Implement Arson Squad initiatives, viz New York City's "Red Cap" 


program _on_a pilot basis; the program involves Arson Squad Members 
Spending time in target neighborhoods, assisting with identification 
and investigation of potential arson targets, absorbing information 
and being available as resources for the neighborhood. 


4. Review and fund major equipment requests submitted by Arson Squad: 
vehicles, "sniffers," other equipment. 


ae Reestablish Boston Arson Strike Force to investicate arson-for-profit 


cases. The force should have as members at least one Fire Department 
representative of the Arson Squad, police detectives, civilian 
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experts, and an Assistant District Attorney who is or will be 
handling arson cases. . 


Implement system for computerized arson information collection and 
information flow that will include data from sources such as Fire 
Department, Police Department; Inspectional Services (cn ccde 
violations); building/real property (on abandoned buildings, 
foreclosures); tax (tax liens, unpaid taxes). 


Medium-Long-Range Items 


L's 


Implement arson revention program modeled on CAPES program, 
involving community leaders, and staff in neighborhoods acting as 
researchers and investigators, as outlined in the Scondras proposal. 
Annual state appropriation for anti-arson program in Suffolk County 
should be used to fund this program. 


Develop strong arson prevention responses throuch ccordinated program 
of identifying, boarding up and then rehabilitating abandoned 
buildings for low-and-moderate income persons, thereby protecting 
against arson and increasing housing stock. 


Adopt suggestion of Deputy Chief White to (a) expand Arson Squad to 
enable it to investigate all structural fires, and not only those 
fires which it is called on to investigate; and (b) Change name of 
Arson Squad to Fire Investigation Unit. 


Investigate the possibility of establishing a separate Fire 
spe een ae ming rine a SEPSr are | FIFE 


Department career path in fire investigation. 


Develop means of communication with and cooperation from insurance 
a a ELON EEOM insurance 


companies and banks. 
Continue to develop funding sources, including CDBG grants. 


Continue to establish city-state programs, commitments, etc. with 
Governor, Attorney General, Suffolk District At torney, State Fire 
Marshal. 


Provide training for Arson Squad (Fire Investigation Unit) to permit 
them to assume police powers: alternatively, establish arson "teams", 
each composed of fire and police officers working as a unit, with the 
same shifts, assignments, etc. 
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experts, and an Assistant District Attorney who is or will be 
handling arson cases. . 


Implement system for computerized arson information collection and 
information flow that will include data from sources sud as Fire 
Department, Police Department; Inspectional Services (can code 
violations); building/real property (on abandoned buildings, 
foreclosures); tax (tax liens, unpaid taxes). 


Medium-Long-Range Items 


Ls 


Implement arson revention program mcdeled on CAPES program, 
involving community leaders, and staff in neighborhoods acting as 
researchers and investigators, as outlined in the Scondras proposal. 
Annual state appropriation for anti-arson program in Suffolk County 
should be used to fund this program. 


Develop strong arson prevention responses through coordinated program 
of identifying, boarding up and then rehabilitatin abandoned 
buildings for low-and-moderate income persons, thereby protecting 
against arson and increasing housing stock. 


Adopt suggestion of Deputy Chief White to (a) expand Arson Squad to 
enable it to investigate all structural fires, and not only those 
fires which it is called on to investigate; and (b) Change name of 
Arson Squad to Fire Investigation Unit. 


Investigate the possibility of establishing a Separate Fire 


Department career path in fire investigation. 
Develop means of communication with and cooperation from insurance 


companies and banks. 
Continue to develop funding sources, including CDBG grants. 


Continue to establish city-state programs, commitments, etc. with 
Governor, Attorney General, Suffolk District At torney, State Fire 
Marshal. 


Provide training for Arson Squad (Fire Investigation Unit) to permit 
them to assume police powers: alternatively, establish arson "teams", 
each composed of fire and police officers working as a unit, with the 
same shifts, assignments, etc. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


REPORT OF THE 
PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


DEPARTMENT SUBCOMMITTEE 


Subcommittee Chair: 


Susan Wayne 


Members: 


Yves Dambreville 
Anthony DiFonzo 
Nancy Green 
Charles Johnson 
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INTRODUCTION 


A. 


DEPARTMENTS AND SPECIFIC AREAS COVERED 


This report covers the Penal Institutions Department which includes 
the House of Correction at Deer’ Island and the administrative staff 
of nine persons located on the seventh floor of City Hall. An effort 


was made to develop, within the span of a few days, a grasp of the 


content and issues related to this department. Our purpose was that 
of offering an accurate snmap-shot and suggesting appropriate 
responses in areas requiring action. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
Information was derived from om-site visits to the House of 


Correction (Deer Island) and the administrative offices including 
full site tours and interviews of Key personnel. . 


In addition, numerous documents were reviewed including, the following: 


1. Crime and Justice Foundation survey of Deer Island fcr 
conformance to national and Department of Correction (D.0O.C.) 
standards. 


he D.O.C. survey for conformance to standards, and associated 
correspondence. 


3. Staffing lists illustrating organization, racial breakdown, and 
vacancies, Workmen's Compensation absences, and classifications; 
also Section 26 designees. 

4. Budget submission for FY 84. 

5. Escape statistics. 


G.naw lfStingmot. elitigationce against. the “Se bepartment | "or 9) Pena 
Institutions and/or other parties related to the Department. 


ThA Inmate Guide Book. 


All materials have been transmitted to the transition office for use 
by the administration or return to the Penal Institutions Department. 


II. CURRENT SITUATION 


A. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND OVERVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The P.I.D. has a 222 position staffing pattern, the vast majority of 
which are line staff and line staff supervisors. The Table of 
Organizations and list of positions are attached as attachment A and 
B respectively. The mandate of the Department is to operate the 
Suffolk County House of Correction in a safe, code-conforming manner. 
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Budget and Population Size 


The PID has an approved operating budget for FY 84 of $6,700,000 
plus a mayoral allocation of $150,000 for a total of 
$6,850,000. The annual cost per bed is $14,700. The average 
daily census is approximately 400 with a range of 353 to 435. 
The current capacity of the prison is 236; however, renovations 
will bring it to 410. Projections as defined by D.O.C. are for 
509% dnmaites i ,1905 ald oso, in — 1987. The prison is 
approximately 60% over-populated with current trends as 
described by D.O.C. suggesting a more serious problem in the 
future. We question the D.O.C. projections. 


Population Characteristics 


The offense types are primarily property and drug-related. The 
inmates average age is 22 years. The average length of stay is 
11.2 months. The average educational level is fourth grade. 
The ethnic breakdown is 53% Black, 37% White, and 10% Hispanic. 


The recidivism rate is not known and post-release follow-up is 
limited and informal. 


Housing 


The inmates are primarly housed in three buildings, the Hill 
Prison and two dormitories. Three smaller dormitories hold 
approximately 35 inmates. The Hill Prison holds the general 
population, protective custody, disciplinary cases, and new men, 
while the domitories hold inmates capable of coping with minimum 
security. When renovations are completed, the Hill Prison will 
hold the general population in 265 cells in the east and west 
wings. Three separate sections of the east wing hold new men, 
disciplinary, and protective custody. In addition, the 
infirmary will have ten beds. Dorms one and two will hold 25 
men each and dorm three (to be constructed will hold 50 men, 25 
to a wing.) The total capacity of the prison would then be 
410. This is lower than the bed total since gcocd security 
practice requires that the protective custody, new man, and 
disciplinary sections not be counted cell-for-cell, since men 
must be moved based on security requirements. The ten infirmary 
beds can not be counted. 


The prison is located on a 108 acre site and inmates with passes 
in general population and dormitories can move about the 
extensive grounds within the perimeter fence without escorts as 
they travel from one point to another. 
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Security 

There are no armed personnel on Deer Island with the exception 
of officers in perimeter outposts. Arms are available to use in 
event of a riot. Security is accomplished through the fence 
which is patrolled by a canine patrol. Additionally, there is a 
set of rules and sanctions including up to ten days of 23-hour 
lock-up. Assault on a correction officer or other serious 
offenses are chargeable and could subject offenders to long 
prison terms. 


The correctional officers try to avert incidents by being 
vigilant, maintaining strategic deployment, and dealing with the 
men in a fair and firm manner, including offering privileges and 
activities as positive sanctions. A prisoner also earns days 
off for good time. The line staff to inmate ratio is 1:2.8. 
This level of staffing is essential to maintaining calm within 
the prison. 


When a prisoner is escorted off the grounds, the escort is a 
sworn person who carries a gun. The prisoner is transported in 
Deer Island vehicles which can be a security threat in that the 
mechanical condition of the vehicles makes them subject to 
breakdowns. 


Men on furloughs and work or education release have the highest 
escape incidence. They may go without escort to specific sites 
for specific purposes within specific times. Since this is.a 
highly valued status, most individuals do not violate; but it 
does offer the highest escape opportunity. 


Program 
All inmates not in lock-up arise at 7:30, clean their cells and 
selves, and the proceed to breakfast. They remain out of their 


cells until 8:00 PM except for 11:00 AM, 2:30 PM and 5:30 PM 
when they must report to their cells for count. 


During the day, inmates participate in work, activities, 
education, or services. These include a school offering ABE, 
GED, and English; work details which include every type of 
cleaning, repair, and production (limited) the prison has to 
offer; services which include counseling, psychotherapy, and 
medical. There is also a canteen and recreation hall which are 
open most of the day, most days. 


Work and education release prisoners go to their assigned sites 
outside the prison. 
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Other prisoners may leave under escort to go to court or medical 
appointments. 


Evening recreation includes movies, board games, bingo, etc. 


Prisoner Rights 


Visitors may come Monday through Friday except children who may 
only come cn Saturday. Visits occur in a-trailer which is 
limited in size. 
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Prisoners have a right to due process via a fair hearing system; 
three meals, exercise corresponding to privilege level, bedding; 
Phone and mail; access to attorneys, officials, and clergy, 
earning good time, and freedom from excessive force. 


An inmates' handbook explains prisoners' rights and respons- 
ibilities. 


Plant and Equipment 


Plant and equipment at Deer Island have suffered from what has 
apparently been a lack of preventive maintenance for many 
years. The existing major structures are turn of the century or 
Older. Vehicles are patched together with surplus parts both as 
to bedy and under the hood; program equipment and supplies are 
scarce and not in good repair. Workshops are poorly equipped. 


The steam system within the buildings has caused multiple leaks 
and the floor drains are clogged so there are puddles mm the 
TTOOr. 


The infirmary is crowded and looks like civil war vintage with 
no evidence of proper equipment or opportunity for hospital 
standard sanitation. 


Renovated cells were clean and had new sink and toilet wits and 
lighting. New windows and bars were in evidence at the Hill 
Prison. 


The dorms were dingy and overcrowed, but seemed more humane than 
a cell. 


The new kitchen and dining room were clean and attractive. The 
dining room, however, was furnished with flimsy "throwable" 
chairs and tables unsuitable for correctional use. 


The administrative building was clean and apparently adequate. 


Almost everything in inmate areas was painted a shiny green 
contrasted with bright white. 
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It appeared that the plant was generally reasonably clean. 
There was no evidence of out-of-control vermin infestation, 
sewage or garbage odor, or of standing sewage or garbage. The 
greatest threat to sanitation appeared to be the leaking steam, 
and clogged drains with. consequent standing water. 


B. ASSESSMENT 
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Strengths and Weaknesses 


The weaknesses of Deer Island include its antiquated physical 
plant; the difficulty of security in a campus setting; the 
neglect of the plant and equipment over the years resulting in 
the current need for massive renovation; insufficient program 
activity; overcrowding in the dormitories; isolation from other 
correctional facilities; a pay scale lower than state prisons; 
past neglect and rapid turnover in administration which led to 
multiple violations of standards and prismers rights; turnover 
in positions; difficulty in securing fully adequate attention 
from City Hall in ordering and budgeting; difference in 
racial/ethnic breakdown of staff versus inmates; unresolved 
suits; recidivism; standard non-conformance. 


The strengths of Deer Island are that the campus setting 
relieves inter-personal tensions and "stir craziness." There 
has been upward momentum for the past several months that has 
brought the prison into better physical repair and far closer to 
code conformance. The staff morale appears excellent; and 
commitment to Deer Island is strong. There has been as 


assessment of problems by the Commissioner who has apparently 


worked vigorously to bring Deer Island to an acceptable level of 
physical plant standards and programming. There is some 
evidence that this prison can be brought up to an acceptable 
code conforming level. 


Unresolved Issues and Problems 
a. Standard Conformance 


The Department of Corrections must set and enforce standards for 
prisons in Massachusetts. 


In Brown v. White, C.A. #80-1838, a class action inmate suit 
against the city and D.O.C. and associated individuals was filed 
on the basis of the substandard plant, insufficient proorams, 
inadequate legal library, and inadequate area to confer with 
counsel. As a result, D.O.C. sued P.I.D. 
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Since that time, approximately two years ago, numerous 
programmatic and plant improvements were made bringing Deer 
Island into compliance with 113 of 138 standards, with 3 
standards in non-compliance, and 15 standards in partial 
compliance, seven not applicable. 


The expenditure of two million dollars was required to improve 
the plant and the budget was increased by approximately 
$1,000,000; however, most of the increase was consumed by 
collective bargaining, so staffing remains inadequate. 


Staffing is also affected by employees being out long periods on 
workmen's compensation and the Section 26 employees' uncertain 
status. See list attached (Attachment E). Staffing require 
ments are forthcoming from D.O.C. 


Physical plant work and staffing must be brought to _D.0.C. 
standards, or court action may be taken, possibly to shut down 
the prison. A list of physical plant improvements is attached 
(attachment C). 


Staff Training 


Staff in any correctional institution require consummate 
interpersonal skills and ability to withstand a_ stressful 
environment. The commissioner is negotiating a contract for 
management training for management staff and stress training for 
line staff. This contract should be rapidly processed and 
approved. 


Staff Recruitment 


Pay is not comparable to other correctional institutions, so 
there is a problem in recruiting and retaining staff. If there 
is a desire to hire minority staff at the higher levels, pay 
should be made equivalent to comparable jobs. A salary survey 
should -be completed. A specified percentage of vacant higher 
level jobs should be targeted for minority persons. Recruitment 
of female administrators should also be addressed. | 


Equipment 


Equipment is scarce and shoddy. A list of furnishings and 
equipment required for proper operation of program and services 
should be formulated. Existing furnishings and equipment should 
be inventoried against this list and graded absent or as to 
condition (good, fair, poor) and as to need (acceptable, repair, 
replace/purchase). A plan should then be developed for regular 
equipment and furniture maintenance and replacement. 
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Plant Maintenance and Renovation 


The plant requires approximately $3,000,000 in additional 
repairs and capital furnishings and equipment. An inventory of 
required work should be completed and this work should be 
initiated. A list developed by the Department of Public 
Facilities is attached (Attachment D) for reference. The state 
should be approached for aid. 


Construction would cost approximately $100,000 a cell or 
$40,000,000 minimum for a new facility. If: buildings are not 
immediately attended to to ensure weather tightness and other 
preservation, new construction may be required. TERCEC Me LS 
factual that $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 can avert this occurrence, 
the money should be appropriated, or secured from the state, and 
plant improvement quickly initiated. 


Design Consultation - Concurrent with Maintenance and Repair 


Evidence of comprehensive design is lacking. It has been found 
that some colors for prisons are more scothing than others, 
additionally inmates are likely to give better care to better 
looking surroundings. Browns are considered soothing and 
combinations of beige, tan, and brown rather than stark white 
and brilliant green would give a more coordinated and scothing 
look. Furnishings and decorations should be coordinated and 
carefully selected for durability, suitability, and visual 
coordination. This type of effort would result in better 
effects for the same dollar spending level. A more expensive 
project would be development of an ideal program - supportive 
design for an activities building with fully equipped shops, 
classrooms, and counseling rooms. If Deer Island is ever to 
approximate a truly "correctional" resource, this would appear 
to be mandatory. 


Equipment and Supply Acquisition 


Deer Island suffers long waits for essential equipment even 
after it is. approved for purchase in the budget. Currently, 
Deer Island is attempting to acquire two IBM PC's for proper 
record keeping and data analysis, and automobile inspection 
equipment, so that this service can be instituted for city 
vehicles. These items should be processed without delay so the 
work of the prison can proceed. : 


The purchasing system of the city should be examined Since even 
acquisition of a few screws can take many months. It my be 
more cost effective to allow each department to purchase items 
under $1,000 themselves (also contracted services less than 
$5,000). 
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Administration and Ownership of Deer Island 


A blue ribbon task force of correctional professionals, 
financial experts, prison construction planners, and other 
Knowledgeable parties should be appointed to consider the 
cost/benefit of various medns of administering Deer Island. The 
questions to be asked are: 


e What will Deer Island cost to run according to established 
standards and as a potentially rehabilitative facility? 


) What will it cost to bring Deer Island to standards 
initially? 


e Should the state run Deer Island affording the benefits of 
a large system, training, etc? If so, what is required to 
bring about this transfer? 


r) Should the city continue to rum Deer Island; and if so, 
should there be regularly appropriated state aid? If so, 
by what formula and by what entitlement? 


6 Should all or part of Deer Island be contracted out to a 
private profit or non-profit corporation? DE PeeLy, 
contracted, should the prison be leased or sold to that 


party’? 
Program Inventory and Plan 


An inventory of programmatic offerings should be instituted 
describing the programs, hours of operation, capacity, goals, 
etc. Programs should then be enhanced and expanded to provide 
maximum rehabilitative opportunity. This material should be 
made available to the blue ribbon committee considering the 
ultimate fate of Deer Island, along with the reports of the work 
groups mentioned in d., e., and f., above. Program buildings 
and staffing (educational, therapy, and vocational) should be 
planned based on program design. 


All Court Cases Require Monitoring (See Attachement F) 


Particularly critical is the case regarding the sewage treatment 
plant and the enviromental effects on the Island inmates and 
staff. Should this external matter result in a decision "tumfit 
for human habitation," our entire report would be academic. 


We suggest that the administration determine, early on, whether 


the air and water are safe and, if not, if they can be made safe 
and if the federal administration and courts can be so convinced. 
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New/Qngoing Programs 


The facility offers work and education release, furloughs, 
school and work programs as well as legal, religious, medical, 
and counseling services. Recreation and canteen are also 
available. There are two family days and a Christmas party. 


The new commissioner has kept these programs while enhancing the 
physical plant and security. He has reached out to the 
community to resolve feelings regarding escapes and transport of 
prisoners through the town. 


The commissioner wishes to develop a pre-release center in 
existing Deer Island houses, improve visiting by provision of 
better facilities, improve the work release housing and the 
recreational offerings within the dormitories (this last item 
required by ccde). 


Significantly more staff is required in order to _ enhance 
educational and other program offerings. Even bearing in mind 
the economic problems of Boston, consideration should be given 
to this area. 


Mich attention has been given to meeting standard compliance. 
The prison has been under extensive renovation making 
substantial program change unmanageable at the same time. 


The commissioner began a small farm program and will expand this 
next summer. A vehicle inspection shop will begin as soon as 
the equipment is available. The prison will also begin 
production of municipal use products as soon ..as the equipment 
and supplies are acquired. Inmates, additionally, are using the 
existing vocational and educational offerings more intensively. 


sg he AGENDA FOR ACTION 


The details of this agenda are discussed above. 


As 


Quick Action Items (items that should begin and can be completed 


in one month) 


1. Ctain staff analysis form D.O.C. 

2. # Move staff training contract 

a Resolve Local 3 contract: expired June 1983 

4,  (Cbdtain computers and auto inspection equipment and clear 
other pending orders "stuck" in purchasing 

5. Determine deadlines for applying for state aid 

6. Determine safety level of air and water and take 
appropriate action regarding pending litigation. 
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Bs Short Range Items (areas requiring immediate action but capable 
of completion in 2-6 months) 


1. Complete all physical requirements for standard conformance 
(including control area, infirmary, public health and 
public safety approvals.) 

2. Complete all staffing requirements for standard conformance. 

3. Do all required fence work and install necessary perimeter 
lighting (mercury vapor). 


4, Inventory vehicles and replace those that are unsafe and/or 
unreliable. 

5. Resolve Section 26 issue (provisional employees). 

6. Monitor Court Cases 

7. Negotiate contracts with Local 419 and Local 285 these 
expired June 1984. 


C. long Fange - (Should be initiated within next three months and 
completed within six months to two years.) 


1. Monitor remaining court cases. 

2. Adjust budget for current deficit of about $150,000 and 
additional deficit that may develop as a result of meeting 
D.O.C. staffing requirements and collective bargaining. 

3. Complete locals 419 and 285 contract negotiations. 

4. Develop a multi-year plan to complete renovation, 
furnishing, and program offerings at Deer Island. 

55 Solve the glacial purchasing system of the city. 

6. Determine the administrative jurisdiction desirable for 
Deer Island and the legislative, financial, and/or 
political requirements necessary to plan execution. Devlop 
an operating project to effect desired outcome and take 
required steps towards completion within two years. 

7. Address the issue of workmen's compensation and resulting 
overtime costs. 

Si. Use new computer capacity to measure escapes,inmate program 
assignments, recidivism, GED, other significant outcomes. 

9. Institute a multi-year affirmative action plan for and 
minorities. 


Conclusion 


The committee would caution that the administration move carefully 
with regard to Deer Island. A prison is a volatile insitution and 
neglect of needs and issues in this area can lead to events that can 
be both embarrassing and enormously time-consuming. Orderly, 
thoughtful progress toward standard compliance, staff development, 
and improved programming should be maintained. 
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A correctional resource is the least loved, yet one of the most 
needed resources. Tt would (be) hard- ito. point = tos sany sacule 
correctional facility in this nation and say, “There is an 
institution of which we are proud." This historical burden not 
withstanding, there is much we can do to improve the lot of the the 
inmates at Deer Island and those they affect. Inmates are at Deer 
Island for almost a year on the average. There is time to do 
considerable therapy, education, and job training in that period. 
The typical Deer Island inmate is young, a property offender, and a 
substance abuser who reads at fourth grade level. The population is 
clearly in need of services. Considering that over a thousand 
inmates pass through Deer Island in a year and return to the streets 
of Boston, it would seem to be in our own interests to make an 
investment in these young men. It would also be a matter of great 
pride if Boston could do well what has been done so poorly 
elsewhere. A time-limited blue ribbon committee to enumerate the 
problems and point to solutions would give Boston a large boost in 
its effort to grapple with this challenge. 
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CHAPTER FIGHT 


REPORT OF THE 
MODERNIZATICN AND PHYSICAL 


PLANT SUBCOMMITTEE 
Subcommittee Chair: 
Robert Deutsch 
Members: 


Don Green (Police) 
Joseph Tehan (Fire) 
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I. INTRODUCTICN 


A. 


Department and Specific Areas Covered 


This report examines the issues of housekeeping, repair, renovation, 
and replacement of buildings and some captial equipment which come 
under the purview of the Boston Police Department (BPD) and Bostecn 
Fire Department (BFD). For discussion of these issues in the Penal 
Department, see Chapter Seven. Although the first section of the 
report also contains information about capital trends that cut across 
both departments, the majority of the report treats the two public 
safety departments separately. Modernization and Physical plant 
issues regarding the Penal Department are addressed in Chapter seven, 
above. Subcommittee members who have interviewed officials complied 
information, and made recommendations are as folllows: 


Chair: Robert Deutsch - Vice President of Capital Program 
Management, inc. 


Police: Don Green - Sergeant, BPD and Attorney 


Fire: Joseph Tehan - Retired EBFD Administrator and Director 
of Maintenance 


Sources of Information 


Sources of information included the following individuals: 

Peter Scarpignato - Planning Director, Public Facilities Department 
(PFD) 

Sam Tyler - Executive Director of Eoston Municipal Research Bureau 
Edward Connolly - Superintendent, BPD 

George Brigham ~ Wallace-Floyd Associates 

John Ellis - Fire Chief of District 11, BFD 

Gerard Horgan - Executive Assistant to the Commissioner, BFD 

Joan Hogan - Chief Matron of Women's Overnight Arrest Unit (BPD) 
Thomas Terranova ~ Engineer at PFD 

Arthur Ainsworth — Superintendent of Maintenance at BFD 

Frank Baker — Acting Captain, Engineer in charge of Apparatus Fepair, 
BFD. 


Ii. CURRENT SITUATION 
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Major Respons ibilities 


Generally speaking, a fire house or police station performs its own 
housekeeping and preventive maintenance. If the problem is complex, 
labor intensive and/or under $2000 in estimated repair cost the 
respective department's maintenance staff is requested by the station 
chief to perform the work. 


All capital projects involving $2000 cr more in estimated repair 
costs are referred from the maintenance department to another City 
agency, the Public Facilities Department. The PFD holds both the 


official power and technical experience to manage large capital 
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projects. However, the PFD works closely with the user agency. 
Capital equipment purchases are routed into the City Purchasing 
Deparment. 


Other City agencies (i.e. Real Property, DPW, etc.) become involved 
on occasion, but the most frequent participating agencies are the 
BPD, PFD, and BPD, and the Purchasing Department. 


B. Assessment 
a General 


Throughout the investigation two major questions have been 
continuously addressed: 


cs) In what condition of repair are the buildings which the BPD 
and BFD utilize for their operations? 


® How efficient is the process by which the BPD and BFD 
maintain, renovate, and/or replace their structures? 


As our subcommittee work unfolded, it became evident that answers to 
these and related questions will be comprehensively answered by a 
Capital Improvement Report ( to be completed in April) commissioned 
by the Public Facilities Department (PFD). The report, contracted to 
the prominent Boston architectural firm of Wallace Floyd Associates, 
will contain a detailed listing of needed building repairs, cost 
estimates, and project completion times. Additionally, the report 
will issue recommendations concerning how the City should improve the 
System or process of handling building upkeep, renovation and repair. 


Independent of the PFD's Capital Improvement Report subcommittee 
members Don Green and Joseph Tehan surveyed on an informal basis the 
Fhysical conditions of BPD and BFD structures (see Appendices B and 
C). In contrast to the survey conducted by PFD, ours was informal 
and oriented to give a very brief view of the capital terrain. 
Capital equipment, excepting fire trucks, is not a LOpLCwror 
discussion in this report. 


Pased not only on these informal building surveys but also upon 
conversations with several BPD, PFD, and PFD officials, the following 
observations were made: 


® Department Personnel made tremendous efforts to maintain 
buildings and equipment despite serious resources constraints 


© Proposition 2 1/2 has delayed both the completion of PFD's 
survey and the initiation of needed building repairs. 
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@ The biggest problem rests in the absence of funds to perform the 
necessary repairs. 


@ The EPD performs its housekeeping and preventive maintenance 
fimctions with greater difficulty than does the BFD. 


® The PFD has estabiished a computerized system for tracking all 
capital problems and developments for each City-owned building. 
However, unless personnel are hired to update the information, 
the PFD will only be able to respond to problems on a crisis 
Management basis. 


The following sections examine in more detail the building modernization 
issues for the BPD and the BFD, respectively. 
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The Boston Police Department: 
Housekeeping 


The nature of police work requires that most officers move 
in and out of the station frequently. As a result of the 
extensive traffic flcw in the stationhouse, the building 
housekeeping duties are demanding. Unfortunately, 
stationhouses (excepting for Area A) have exhibited 
difficulty in meeting reasonable housekeeping standards. 
Floors remain dirty, trash overflows, restroom supplies go 
unreplenished, and vermin become visible. The problem 
intensifies during evening and weekend periods. 


Climactic Control 

Drastic fluctuations in temperature create extremely 
uncomfortable working conditions for police officers 
asSigned to the stations. 


Holding Cells (males) 


The holding cells used for adult males reflect a number of 
inadequacies: 


-—- overcrowding at peak periods 
——- inappropriate lighting fixtures and screens 
—- innumerable blind spots interfere with the staff's 


ability to easily observe undesirable prisoner 
behavior, especially suicide efforts 


Holding Cells (females) 


The overnight arrest unit for adult females is located in 
the basement of the Suffolk County Courthouse. Two issues 


were identified relating directly to the physical plant. 
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First, the overnight arrest administrator has said the 
number of padded cells should be increased from one to 
four. Such change would improve the wnit's ability to 
safely detain self-destructive priscners. Second, the unit 
is not equipped with either smoke alarms or sprinklers. 


Holding Cells for Juveniles 


The BPD often does not have ready access to usable cell 
Space for placement of arrested juveniles. Because the law 
requires that juveniles be separated from adult prisoners, 
juveniles cannot be legally placed in adult holding areas. 


The BPD has attempted (sometimes successfully) to place 
juvenile arrestees in the Department of Youth Services 
(DYS )-administered Charlestown and Poslindale facilities. 
However, the BPD cannot rely upon the DYS to consistently 
provide cell space because the DYS faces its own population 
placement needs. The option of releasing arrested 
juveniles to the street defeats the original intent of 
arrest. 


The Boston Fire Department: 


If one were to summarize where the BFD most acutely faces 
the need for modernization and upgrading of its physical 
plant, three general categories are worthy of exploration: 


® firehouses in need of reactivation and/or fhysical 
improvement 


@ replacement of antiquated equipment 


@ replacement of antiquated procedures and personnel 
practices 


Stationhouse Reactivation and Physical Improvements 
Coat. meas ioe tn! Ste ml Selec oe Sapo 7 lle! ain o> ad ah aces Sea 


As already mentioned the PFD in April, 1984, will complete 
its evaluation of City owned building firehouses. Most 
likely the physical upgrading of selected firehouses closed 
as a result of Proposition 2 1/2. Appendix D shows the 
locaticns of those closings as well as currently 
fimctioning firehouses. 


Replacement of Antiquated Apparatus 


Besides its employees, nothing is more crucial to the 
effective performance of the BFD than the condition of its 
apparatus. Since the passage of Proposition 2 1/2 the 
purchase of fire trucks has diminished markedly. Although 
some Council appropriation has been given to this need, the 
demand for replacement still remains strong. Appendix E 


contains correspondence underscoring this point. 
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Appendix F lists the apparatus by make and year of 
purchase. A quick examination shows an aged inventory of 
fire trucks. 


Central Maintenance: Equipment, Personnel and Procedures 
tt ae a A am te ee oe Cees re 


Had the PFD's central maintenance shop possessed up-to-date 
machinery to repair the aging apparatus, the ill effects of 
antiquated fire equipment would have been reduced. 
Instead, the maintenance shop itself has suffered from 
inadequate lifts, compressors, and other necessary 


equipment. 


Cace the fire engine leaves the shop, the situation becomes 
even more difficult. A shortage of drivers experienced in 
use of this apparatus means increased strain on the trucks. 


III. AGENDA FOR ACTION 
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Overall Fecommendations 


Short-range Actions 


Upon completion of the PFD's Capital Improvement Plan, City 
officials should review it closely, establish priorities in 
procedural change and renovations, determine funding routes, and 
implement the agreed upon initiatives. 


The PFD should fully implement a computerized system of 
maintaining its upkeep and renovations profile for all City 
buildings. Such a system, when in place, will greatly assist 
the City in maintaining its buildings. 


Medium—Range Initiatives 


The responsibility for housekeeping and preventive maintenance 
for certain City agencies should rest with those agencies 
provided they can adequately perform the tasks. For agencies 
incapable of fulfilling the tasks, consideration should be given 
to one or more of the following options: 


Create specific incentives for pursuing housekeeping/ 
maintaintence duties more rigorously. 


contract the duties to a private agency. (In some instances 
this has already occurred.) 


convey responsibility to another City department which can 
deliver the services across agency lines. 


B. Police Department Recommendations 
1. Quick Action Items 


2 Increasing the number of sand-type ash trays in 
stationhouses. % 

o Improvement of the stationhouse atmosphere throuch use of 
lighting, plants, and other decorative items. 


® To diminish the likelihood of suicides in holding cell 
areas immediate consideration should be given to either 
placement of an employee or a closed circuit television 
monitoring device in the cell block area. 


ee Short—Range Actions 


& The hiring of additional custodians through an independent 
contract or other City agency. 


@ The promulgation and enforcement of a housekeeping schedule. 


ts The BPD should conduct an audit of existing mhysical and 
operational conditions in male and female holding cells. 
Such an audit should reflect utilization of American 
Correctional Association minimum standards, state and local 
codes, statutes and case law requirements. Audit results 
would give a clear indication of what physical and 
operational changes should be undertaken. 


® If padded cells do not violate any code or court standards, 
the unit should be given permission to pad three additional 
cells for females. 


rs) The issue of smoke alarms and sprinklers raises the larger 
issue of how well the unit meets minimum state and national 
standards. Certainly, the City should not hesitate to 
install fire safety equipment required by its own Fire 
Department and by the State Department of Public Safety in 
holding cell areas. 


® The BPD should study the number and review level of 
juvenile beds required. 


3. Medium-Long Range Programs 


& Upgrade heating, ventilation and (where present) air 
conditioning systems in stationhouses. 


® The BPD should study the utilization rates in relation to 
existing stationhouse cell capacity for rates. If the 
'demand' for space during peak periods exceeds the ‘supply’ 
of cells, then at least three options should be explored: 
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-—- expedite the court review process 


-- where practical, shift prisoners to empty cell space 
in other stations 


-- expand the number of cells if other remedies do not 
reduce population levels below existing capacity 


& Depending on the results of the study of juvenile beds 
required, explore the following options: 


-- establishment of a centralized juvenile holding unit 
which would serve the entire City 


—- cYeation of juvenile cells in selected police stations 
throughout the City 


Although both options require careful planning and some 
cost, they offer a better alternative to the current 
problems associated with holding juvenile arrestees. 


eh Fire Department Recommendations 


ike Quick Action Items: none 


Ze Short—Range Actions 


@ The City should upgrade the machinery and equipment used at 
the BFD central maintenance shop so apparatus brought to 
the shop can be repaired more effeciently. 


© Training should be given to those less familiar with 
repairing or driving (i.e., a driving training progran, 
etc.) the apparatus. 


3. Medium-Long Range Programs 


® Whether or not a firehouse should be reactivated to better 
serve the. community is an operational question which does 
not rest with the subcommittee. However, it is recommended 
that, if operationally speaking, a given firehouse should 
be reopened, the physical conditions of the firehouse 
should be considered as part of the reactivation procedure. 


@ New apparatus must be purchased more frequently than has 
been the case in the past. 


or) A carefully developed system of preventive maintenance 
should be implemented for all apparatus. 


IV. Further Information Needs 


Had the subcommittee a few more weeks of research time some areas of 
further inquiry would have included: 


the issues facing the BPD in maintaining it's equipment 
the condition of the BPD's vehicles and other capital equipment 


further research into how best the BPD should Proceed in 
resolving its cell space shertage for arrested juveniles 


studying in detail what the PFD Capital Improvement Program 
Study has uncovered to date 
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INTRODUCTION 


Departments and Specific Program Areas 


The work of this sub-committee focused on the training, development 
and planning functions of the Boston Police Department, Fire 
Department and Penal Institutions Department. 


iL 


Sources of information 


Interviews with Cognizant officials 


a. Police - on-site interviews were conducted with Lieutenant 
Robert Damford, Commanding Officer of the Police Academy, 
regarding education and training and with Superintendent 
Jchn Geagan on planning and research matters. At 
Headquarters, Sub-Committee members met with Sergeant John 
Giacobozi, Commanding Officer of Planning and Research; 
Chuck Wexler, Assistant to the Commissioner for Operations; 
Jake O'Haire, Director of Personnel; and Sergeant Sidney 
Goodman from the Recruitment and Investigations Unit. 
Contact was also made with Judith Penora, Directcr of 
Training, from Massachusetts Criminal Justice Training 
Council for additional information. 


b. Fire - Interviews were conducted at Fire Department 
Headquarters with Deputy Chief Frank Linso whose in charge 
of Training and Research, Deputy Chief James Finn, Head of 
Personnel and with Deputy Chief Walter Cameron on planning 


matters. 
c. Penal - Telephone interviews were conducted with 
Commissioner James Roberts and Oveta Perry, Sr. 


Administrative Assistant, regarding training, development 
and planning. Sub-Committee members also spoke with Ray 
Harris, Assistant Deputy Superintendent of Training at Deer 
Island. Staff of the Penal Department were unavailable for 
personal interviews because of a recruit training program 
in progress and central office move during the primary data 
collection period. 


Statistics and Data Gathered 


In general, the statistics and data used in this report were 
gathered from: task briefing reports; official police, fire and 
penal department documents; interviews with personnel 
representing their respective departments; and interviews with 
concerned individuals. Many policy statements, facts and 
figures were gathered from conversations due to a lack of 


available written materials. 
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A. 


Reports Reviewed 


In addition to examining briefing materials from the Mayor's 
transition staff, the committee reviewed: 


a. Police - “Boston Police: A report to the Commmity", Basic 
Recruit Course manual; 1978 Community Survey exercise; City 
of Boston Statutes, Ordinances and Codes booklet and other 
basic training documents prepared by the Police Academy, 
such as a criminal law booklet. Other documents reviewed 
included the Departmental Rules and Regulations Rule #101 
“Organizational Structures - Revised 6/1/83 and two sample 
cadet training curricula. 


b. Fire - Materials made available include: 1981 and 1982 
Annual Reports; a copy of the Training and Research budget; 
copies of the Recruit and Fire School curriculum and 
recruit evaluation forms. 


c. Penal -— Documents available for review include the Penal 
Institutions Departmental Manual, the Inmate Guidebook and 
a copy of recent recruit training curriculun. 


Individuals contacted 


For personal perspectives, our sub-committee relied primarily on 
other task force members who had worked in or currently work in 
the departments under review. A woman police officer, who 
requested to remain ancmymous, was interviewed on issues 
relating to police training, development and planning. We also 
consulted Mel Goodrich from the Civil Rights Transition Task 
Force and Brian McNaught, the Mayor's liaison to the gay and 
lesbian community. 


Members of the sub-committee regret that we were umable to 
obtain more information on the departments and each of the 
functions; however, time constraints placed on the task force 
would not permit it. We view this report as groundwork for a 
thorough evaluation. 


CURRENT SITUATION 


Major Responsibilities, Key Personnel, Organizational Structure 


thes 


Police - Within the Police Department, the training and 

education function come under the Bureau of Administration 
Affairs headed by Supt. Edward Connelly. The Planning and 
Research Division is under the supervision of the Bureau of 
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Field Services, headed by o&upt. Jchn  Geagan. Both 
Superintendents report to the Commissioner. There is no 
development function within the department other than what is 
handled by the Personnel Department, which is under the 
supervision of Superintendent Connelly. 


a. The Commanding Officer for the Training and Education 
Division is Lt. Robert Dunford. PRegulations state that the 
Training and Education Division is responsible for the 
development of Department training standards and _ the 
administration of all training and education programs. It 
is reportedly organized into five Sections, each with 
specific responsibilities: 


1). Program Development Section is responsible for 
initiation and developing new training programs. It 
prepares course curricula, selects instructors, 
gathers teaching materials and coordinates course 
development with affected units in the Department. 


2) Program Coordination Section is in charge of on-going 
in-service training programs and includes’ the 
Registrar who is responsibl for scheduling, 
attendance and testing. 


3) Technical Training Section operates the police range, 


develops firearms standards, and coordinates a 
firearms qualifications training program. 


4) Recruit Training Program is responsible for 


implementing and coordinating all recruit training 
procrams and for supervising recruits throughout the 
recruit training year. 


5) In-Service Training Section is responsible for the 
implementation of in-service training programs; 
including First Responders and Detective Training, 
Promotional Training, Community Disorders Training and 
other special area training courses required by the 
Department. This section also prepares training 
bulletins including changes in the law. 


Instructors for the Academy's programs are drawn from 
throughout the Department. The Academy staff, all of 
whom are specialists in selected subject areas, 
coordinate courses, serve as instructors in their 
areas of expertise, and are available to serve as 
resource people to other members of the Department 
when they are dealing with difficult programs. 
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The Planning and Research Division is headed by Sgt. John 
Giacobozi, Commanding Officer. Regulations state that the 
division is responsible for researching operational and 
administrative problems in the Department as directed by 
the Commissioner and. assisting units in developing 
effective response to problems. It works closely with 
other units in preparing long-range and contingency plans 
and is responsible for forms control, written directives, 
crime patterns and trends section, administrative analysis 
section, graphic arts section and grant management. 


1) Written Directives Section is responsible for 
jreparing and disbursing Rules and Regulations, 
Special Orders, Commissioner's Memoranda and 
Circulars, as directed by the Police Commissioner. 


2) Administrative Analysis Section researches problems 
that arise pertaining to the administration of the 


Department and develops thorough objective reports 
detailing the finding of such studies. 


3) Crime Patterns and Trends Section gathers and analyzes 
data relating to specific target crimes, identifies 
patterns and trends of use to field officers and 
commanders, disseminates such information to concerned 
units throughout the Department. 


4) Graphic Arts Section prepares illustrations, graphic 
layouts, crime scene sketches and other art work as 
required by the various wnits and divisions of the 
Department. 


5) Grants Management Section established and maintains 
liaison with potential and actual funding sources, and 
supervises development and implementation of grant 


proposals. 


The Personnel Division is responsible for development 
related functions, including: the administration of the 
Department's personnel system. It prepares standards and 
policies for all personnel actions, including 
establishment of job specifications, recruitment, 
selection and promotion, transfer, discipline, leaves, 
retirement, and the monitoring of personnel activities . 
The Division coordinates processing of all new personnel 
actions affecting existing personnel and maintains central 
personnel files. It supervises the medical program of the 
Department, the Stress Program and related personnel 
services activities. It provides liaison with City 
personnel services and the Massachusetts Division of 
Personnel Administration. 
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Fire - The Boston Fire Department structure is as follows: 
Training and Research is headed by Deputy Chief Frank Linso and 
the Planning and Logistics Division is headed by Deputy Chief 
Walter Cameron. Both Leputy Chiefs report to the Commissioner. 
There is no official development function within the department, 
although recruitment, promotions, assignment and issues relating 
to staff development are handled by Deputy Chief Finn in charge 
of Personnel. 


Penal - The Penal Department structure is as follows. The 
Assistant Deputy of Training, Ray Harris reports to the Deputy 
for Security, Allen Caine. There are no specific development 
and planning functions in the the Department. Any~ such 
centralized activities are generally handled by the Commissioner 
or his senior Administrative Assistant, Oveta Perry. _ 


Assessment of Program Areas 


a 


Overall Strengths and Weakness, Specific Problems and New 


Initiatives 


a. Police-Training 


1) Recruits - it is the opinion of the sub-committee that 
the om-site 16 week recruit training is essentially 
sound, both academically and technically, for the 
following reasons. The Academy standards require two 
weeks of training beyond the time mandated by the 
Massachusetts Criminal Justice Training Council, which 
is its certifying body. There are additional courses 
in night defensive driving and constitutional law and 
more hours are spent on basic courses than required by 
the State. In addition, each recruit must pass each 
subject area, which is not a State requirement. 


Special features of the Academy include remedial 
courses and counseling, a pre-test, weekly exams and 
an interim test. A description of the course in 
recruit training is attached. 


Qe of the major problems of recruit training is 
follow-up in the remaining 36 weeks of the one-year 
probation period. Although Academy instructors 
attempt to follow recruits, formal tracking seems to 
break down and new patrol officers reportedly lack 
consistent supervision in the field, presenting great 
potential for negative consequences. From 1977 to 
1979, the Community Survey was a successful program 
for new police officers. Fecruits would spend one 
week in various neichborhocds meeting with community 
leaders, local merchants, citizens of the area and 
spend some voluntary time in a local social service 
agency. The program gave recruits a first-hand 
experience and allowed them to be more sensitive to 
social and ethnic differences.’ In 1979, this program 
was discontinued at the request of the Commissioner. 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Although an attempt has been made by the Academy to 
include representatives of black, hispanic and gay 
communities in classroom presentations, we would 
recommend reinstituting a program similar to the 
Community Survey. 


ys 


Cadet Training. During August 1983, two cadet 
programs were held at the training academy. The first 
program included 36 cadets and ran for 2 weeks and the 
second ran for 3 weeks and included approximately 45 
cadets. The curriculum was established by Sgt. 
Goodman in Personnel and Patrolman Paul Johnston. 
Instruction was provided by academy faculty. 


In-Service/Special Teams Training. According to 
regulations, each member of the police force is 


required to spend two days at the Academy for 
certification in CPR, recertification in first aid, 
and instruction in handling of firearms, changes in 
the laws, and changes in Department rules and 
regulations. There is substantial evidence to support 
our finding that this does not take place. Firearms 
training is receiving some priority due to liability 
issues but all officers reportedly do not attend this 
program, either. 


Special training programs sponsored by the Academy are 
not well attended due to lack of communication on 
availability, among other reasons. There appears to 
be a lack of routine human relations training and 
sensitivity training to the needs of black, hispanic 
and gay/lesbian communities for patrol officers or 
supervisors. There is no systematic training for 
officers in areas of supervision and management, which 
are essential skills for efficient operation of any 
agency. 


Special units, such as the Community Disorders Unit 
and Detective Units, have had some in-service training 
within the last year. However, the curricula of these 
special programs are often not coordinated or approved 
for quality by the training academy. 


Training bulletins have recently been implemented as a 
means of reaching officers on issues such as use of 
lethal weapons and law changes. However, once the 
bulletins leave the Academy, there is no system to 
ensure that they are read by all patrol officers. 


Civilian Training appears to occur. exclusively 
on-the-job. 


5) 


General Comments. Mme of the basic problems with 
training in the department is lack of coordination and 
communication about its availability and 
accessibility. Training is often coordinated by many 
different individuals without a needs analysis or 
quality review. 


It should be noted, however, that in September 1983, 
the Commissioner issued a special order that the 
Academy be informed of all training in an attempt to 
coordinate activities. Its enforcement and 
effectiveness remain to be seen. 


It is also important to note that the Commmity 
Disorders Unit did offer some training in 1983 om 
legal matters and sensitivity to Black and Hispanic 
commmity concerns. This training was provided to 
approximately 100 officers from all levels of the 
department, through block grant monies. The criteria 
or method of choosing participants is unknown. 


Because of certification requirements from the 
Massachusetts Criminal Justice Training Council 
(MCOTC), the Academy must provide at least one 
regional training program for recruits from across the 
State. MCJTC reports that a recruit program costs the 
Academy approximately $11,000 and MCJTC is able to 
supplement the Academy's expenses with $2,000-$5,000, 
depending on their budget. 


Given the Academy's limited budget of $35,000 for 
materials and supplies, etc., we suggest they 
investigate a system to recoup funds from other towns 
by determining a per-officer training cost. 


The Academy has much untapped potential which is lost 
by idle time. Since 1980, there have been only four, 
sixteen-week recruit training programs - one in 1980, 
one in 1982 and two in 1983. 


Because recruit training is the Academy's major 
activity, it has provided 14-week regional classes to > 
fill gaps which should. be filled with in-service 
training. 


Lack of trained personnel and a force rusty on 
standard procedures is both dangerous and costly to 
the public. Recent incidents, such as the Ku Klux 
Klan rally and the Greyhound Bus strike, indicate a 
lack of supervision and training in responding to 
emergencies such as hostile crowds. There is also a 
concern for preparedness in Civil Defense Emergencies. 


is 


Because of its low status qm the priority list and 
problems such as officers being required to attend 
certification classes on days off, training is viewed 
as a "bother" by many police personnel. 


We strongly recommend that action be taken immediately 
to make training and supervision high priorities. 


The Academy facility itself also remains a problem. 
Within the last 5 years, the Academy has been in 
approximately 4 locations and permanent space is 
sorely needed. The Fairmount School in Hyde Park has 
been identified as a possible location but it requires 
extensive renovations estimated at $300,000, which 
have not been approved. 


Police Development 


Staff development appears to be non-existent. There are no 
written policies and promotional training is not provided 
by the department. Appointments and assignments are often 
viewed as political, a perception which has a negative 
effect on morale. There have been no promotional exams 
since 1979 but it appears that the Department has not 
attempted to influence the State Department of Personnel 
Administration to facilitate this process. 


Police~Planning and Research 


This unit has been reduced from 20 to 6 staff over the last 
5 years. Reportedly, functions such as plotting crime 
trends and developing grants have been reduced or 
eliminated. It is unclear whether crime analysis functions 
are handled by other wmits such as the computerized 
communication system. 


Due to staff cutbacks and.lack of funds for ‘materials and 
equipment, the quality of this wits’ activities (including 
promulgating rules and regulations and special orders) has 
suffered. 


Fire-Training and Research 


1) Recruits - Recruit training is conducted at the John 
A. Martin Training Academy where thirty-nine new men 
are currently being trained as Firefighters on 
Probation. The Division presents a twelve-week course 
of instruction on every phase of the fire service 
including the structure and organization of the fire 
department, department rules and regulations, fire 


alarm operations, driver training, and basic 
firefighting techniques (a sample curriculum is 
attached). : 
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2) 


3) 


The recruits receive a written examination on the 
subjects that are covered each week and are assigned 
to fire companies during the day tours of Saturday and 
Sunday for actual training in firefighting. At the 
completion of their training at the Academy, the new 
firefighters are “tested orally by the Deputy Chiefs of 
both Firefighting Divisions. 


In-Service - The Training and Research Divisicn 


supplies subject matter on a monthly basis to the 


firehouses where drills are conducted under the 
supervision of the Fire and Ladder company officers. 
Officers from the Division periodically visit the fire 
stations to assist and guide the drills and check on 
the operation of the apparatus. Companies also report 
to the fire academy during the summer months om a 
scheduled basis and engage in various exercises such 
as pump drills, deck gum, and ladder pipe operations. 


The Training and Research Division also conducts a 
year-round service and repair program for firefighting 
equipment. This program is carried out by trained 
personnel and is intended to maintain continuous 
operation of firefighting tools and appliances. 


Officers - Fire College is held yearly at Memorial 


Hall for 2a): company. officers with various 
firefighting and administrative subjects covered. 
Chiefs meetings are held with the Commissioner and 
information is provided to the Chiefs concerning new 
techniques and training plans. Special classes are 
also conducted, such as L.N.G. training at the State 
Training Academy, radiation training at the New 
England Nuclear Company, and drills for officers and 
companies conducted at MBIA yards. A recent 
curriculum is attached. 
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4) Fire Alarm Personnel - Training of these employees is 
conducted by their supervisors. Due to time 
constraints, we were unable to cbtain any details on 
the content and duration of the program. 


5) Civilians - Mly ‘on-the-job training is provided for 
civilians. 


Fire-Planning and Logistics 


Planning and Logistics handles Civil Defense and the 
development of Standard Operating Procedures (SOP's) for 
emergencies. SCP's are consistently. reviewed by 
firefichters. 


Planning and Logistics functions in the Fire Department are 
minimal. Major weaknesses are the lack of resources and 
personnel resulting from Proposition 2 1/2 cutbacks. 


Fire-Staff Development 


Staff Development is a combined function of the Training 
and Research Division and the Personnel Division. 


During the year 1982, the Training and Research Division 
conducted a promotion school to instruct interested 
candidates in various courses of study which will prepare 
them for the Civil Service Fire Lieutenant's examination. 
There were over 500 applications for the course, which was 
held two nights per week. All classes are conducted for 
two hours, with Fire Department Officers as instructors. 


Fire—General Comments 


Overall, the Fire Department seems to be adequately managed 
in the areas of training, planning and development, 
although not adequately funded. There have been staff 
cutbacks which have created gaps in services including a 
reduction in qualified training instructors (from 27-13 in 
the last 2 years); lack of equipment and aging facilities. 


The facilities problem has resulted in firefighters going 
to Rrookline for tower training because the tower on Moon 
Island has been condemned. 


There also seems to be a true commitment to developing 
officers within the department. Although they lack 
minority representation in higher ranks, the department's 
promotion and advancement process is viewed as 
non-political. 
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Penal-Training 


1) Recruits - Recruit training is approximately 2 weeks 
(80 hours) in duration and is conducted in the 
Administrative Building at Deer Island. A program for 
10 recruits ends Wednesday, January 11, 1984. 
Subjects covered include: 


@ First Aid/CPR 

e Institutional Policies & Procedures 
(including emergencies ) 

Self Defense 

Report Writing 

Fire Safety 

Firearm Training 

Legal Services and Legal Procedures 

Cell Searches 

Inmate Shakedown 

Security Procedures 


Faculty are all internal personnel including a 
Psychologist, the Deputy for Programs and _ the 
Institutional Parole Officer. A written test on 
Policies and procedures, first aid, use of firearms 
and CPR is given at the end of training. 


There is no specific human relations training on 
ethnic or sexual preference issues, although the 
Commissioner has expressed interest in human sexuality 
training to the Mayor's Gay/Lesbian Community liaison. 


Dime OhLICelDS ema reiarseruice training for officers is 
Minimal, although there is some attempt to send 
officers to training sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Criminal Justice Training Council or the Department of 
Correction when time and money permit. 


3) Civilians - No civilian training is provided within 
this department. 


4) General Comments - The training arm for this agency 
has very limited resources. Its budget, facilities, 
and training periods are inadequate. 


Penal Development and Planning 


Until 1980, there was a planning department funded by 
LEAA. Currently, each unit (i.e., security, maintenance 
and industries, social services, etc.) is responsible for 
its own planning. Commissioner Roberts has recently hired 
a Senior Administrative Assistant with a program development 
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background to write proposals far technical assistance to 
the National Institute of Corrections. 


There are no written policies or manuals far planning, 
development or trining with the exception of a statement in 
the Departmental Mandal relating to handgun training. 
There are written rules and regulations and standard 
operating procedures manuals available to new personnel and 
training manuals are reportedly being developed. 


Penal—General Comments 


Inadequacies in the Penal Department appear to be related 
to a lack of funds, staff and program resources. 


ITI. AGENDAS FOR ACTION 


Be Quick Action Items 


re 


Police 


ae 


b) 


Fire 


a) 


Training - Our first recommendation is the development of a 
coordinated in-service training plan for all patrol 
officers over the next year. Courses should extend beyond 
basic certification in CPR, First-Aid, firearms and law. 


Second, we recommend adoption of a similar plan for 


systematic training of all supervisory personnel. We 


strongly recommend that training for patrol and supervisory 
personnel include education on issues facing Blacks, 
Hispanics, Gays/Lesbians and women. 


Third, we recommend reaffirmation of the Commissioner's 


order to coordinate training through the Academy. 
Fourth, we strongly suggest that the training division be 


represented at Command Staff meetings and that an order be 


issued stating that training not be used for disciplinary 
purposes. 


Development - The [Lepartment should develop written 
policies on_assignment to detective units and special teams 
and on promotions. These policies should include a clear 
statement on criteria for promotion. 


Training & Research - We recommend that the Flynn 


Administration facilitate funding for repair of the tower 
on Moon Island which will permit training to be 
consolidated at one facility. 


PAL 


Penal 


a) 


Training - We recommend that the new training director 
develop a systematic follow-up and evaluation for new 


recruits and a proposal for in-service training. 


Short-Range Actions (within two-six months) 


a 


i ies 


Police 


a) 


Fire 


a) 


Training - We recommend development of a needs analysis and 
a plan to implement civilian training with special 
attention to the 911 dispatch unit. Also, we recommend a 
review of the Academy budget with an eye toward increasing 
the capacity for purchasing equipment. 


Training and  Researh - Develop a needs analysis 
implementation plan for civilian training in the 
department. If not already completed, the department 
should develop training manuals. 


Medium-Long-Range Programs (six months to two years) 


Police 


a) 


b) 


Fire 


a) 


Training - As previously stated, the Boston Police Academy 
has a serious need for a permanent facility. We also 
believe that research should be undertaken to determine the 
feasibility of establishing a municipal facility which 
could provide equipment, and other basic resources for the 
police, fire and penal departments, including training of 
civilians. There should continue to be a permanent 
training staff and, we believe that when they are not 
training recruits, they should be conducting in-service 
training. If they train personnel from other cities and 
towns, funds should be collected for these services. 


Planning and Research - The Police Department should 
examine the functions of this unit carefully to determine 
if tasks are being duplicated. If its determined that 
their role is critical, they should be properly funded. 


Training and Research - Investigate alternative locations 
closer to the inner city to avoid lost time in commuting to 
Moon Island. Secondly, review budget and evaluate ability 
to acquire up-to-date equipment for training purposes. 
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3s Penal 


a) Training - Expand training program to a minimum of 3 weeks 
and seek support and assistance from the Massachusetts 
Criminal Justice. Training Council and the Massachusetts 
Department of Correction. 


b) Research and Planning - Develop centralized capacity for 
research and planning, including basic information 


systems. Develop personnel and training manual. 


4, Additional Information Needs 


The information gathered and presented in this report only skims the 
sur face. Some information gathered by the Sub-committee was 
eliminated out of consideration for the length of the report. More 
in-depth information is required to provide definitive findings and a 
fair evaluation of these departments in the areas of training, 
development and planning. 


Qe of the difficulties we faced in information gathering was 
Cbtaining precise statistics (i.e. numbers and categories of 
personnel trained, subjects of training, etc.). Although officials 
from all three departments were very cooperative, information systems 
seem to be lacking in the training, development, and planning 
departments. There could be several reasons for this, including 
short notice or a lack of resources and systems to compile data. 


We believe that accurate information will continue to be a problem in 
any evaluation conducted by the Flynn Administration in the near 
future, unless the respective Commissioners mandate documentation of 
the training, development, and planning functions, and provide the 
resources to carry out the requirement. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A. 


Scope of Report 


This report covers administration and finance in the Boston Police 
Department, Fire Department, and Penal Department. 


Division of Responsibility 


Mead Irwin, Chair: Overall ccordination 
Police Department Review and Analysis 


Susan Wayne: Penal Department review and analysis 
Angela Bolognese: Fire Department review and analysis 


Fach member of this sub-committee is responsible for his or her cwn 
recommendations and observations. We do not necessarily concur in 
each of them. Our report may reflect a variety of perspectives. 


Priorities 


Because of the time limitations, the Chair suggested that we must set 
priorities so that we would produce a report of hich value, even if 
its scope of analysis and review was less than comprehensive. We 
agreed that our first priority should be an "action list" of ten 
specific recommendations for each department (Police, Fire, and 
Penal) with preferable emphasis on actions which could be quickly and 
cleanly taken. 


Cur second priority was to contact as many people and compile as much 
raw data, analyzed or semi-analyzed statistics, and previous analysis 
as soon as possible. This data gathering will form a base for later, 
more elaborate recommendaticns. 
Our third priority was to make as many of these more elaborate 
recommendations or observations beyond the top ten "action list” as 
we could before the deadline. 
Sources of Information 
ae terviews with cognizant officials 

We conducted the following interviews: 

(a) Jeff Conley, Executive Director, Boston Fin/Com 12/30/83 
approximately 2 hours, taped Mead Irwin, Angela Bolognese 
present 

(b>) James Foberts, Penal Commissioner, 1/3/84, all day except 


lunch break, taped. Susan Wayne, Mead Irwin, Charlie Johnson, 
Yves D'Amberville present. 


Deer Island facility toured and inspected. 
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Also present: Superintendent Frederick, Penal Department, and 
various correction officers. 


Present in afternoon session: Mead Irwin, Commissioner 
Roberts, and John Giuliani, Administrative Assistant to 
Commissioner Roberts. , 
(c) Gerard Horgan, Executive Assistant, Boston Fire Department 


1/4/84 approximately 5 hours, taped (note only part of each 
meeting was taped). 


Present: Mead Irwin and Angela Bolognese 
Also present from the Fire Department: 


William Roach, District Chief, Executive Assistant to the Fire 
Commissioner; 

Richard Finnigan, Executive Secretary; 

Michael Grigalunas, Principal Budget Analyst; 

John D. White, Fire Marshal, Fire Prevention; 

Mary McGrath, Administrative Assistant, Headquarters; 

Elizabeth Larato, Administrative Assistant, Fire Prevention; 
Rosemary Fallon, Administrative Assistant, Headquarters 


The Chair also met with Commissioner Paul for 15 or 20 minutes. 


(dq) Sam__Tyler, Boston Municipal Research Bureau, 1/5/84 
approximately 1 hour, taped. 
Present: Mead Irwin 


(e) Mark Lynch, Director of Management and Eudget, Eoston Police 
Department; 1/6/84 approximately 6 hours, taped. 
Also present: Deputy Superintendent John Gifford, Cperations. 


In addition to the above research-interviews, we reviewed the 
tapes made by the Public Safety Transition Task Force staff and 
co-chairs with Commissioner Jordan and Commissioner Paul on 
12/5/83. 


Further, Mr. Jim Brown, of the MIT/Harvard Joint Center for Urban 
Studies supplied various reports and studies, as did some of the 
above interviewees. 


Statistics/data_gathered/consulted 


The statistics gathered and data consulted include the Budget 
projections of each department, internal management and budget 
analyses, plus numerous printouts, forms and other documents. In 
fact, there is so much of this that it is fhysically wnwieldly. 
The most apposite may be found in the attachments. 


Reports/printed materials reviewed 


The following is a partial list of reports and printed materials 
reviewed: 
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(a) Flynn transition team: Transition Task Force Guidelines. 

(b) Flynn transition team: Briefing Book. 

(c) Boston Municipal Research Bureau: Boston FY 84: Yhere the 
Money Goes/Where the ‘Money Comes From. 


‘(d) Boston Penal Department: Suffolk County House of Correction: 


Annual Reporte los2 .- ‘: 


(e) Boston Finance Commission: A Personnel Agenda for Boston's 


Next Mayor. 

(£) MIT/Harvard Joint Center for Urban Studies: Public Safety in 
Boston. 

(g) Price Waterhouse: Boston's New Police Patrol Plan. 

(h) Price Waterhouse: Eoston Police: Response Inspection System. 

(i) Price Waterhouse: Rapid Response 

(j) Price Waterhouse: Handling Priority 2 and 3 Calls. 

(k) MIT/Harvard Joint Center for Urban Studies: Services from 
Publ CMP Capi tal: The Outlook for Boston's Physical 
Infrastructure. 

(1) op cit: Adjusting to the 1980's: Boston's Fiscal Situation 
in the Years Ahead. 


(nm) Jonrareseo* Ha Associates: Poston Fire Department stem 
cae ee ee ey ae 
Study. 


Community input; groups/individuals contacted/ interviewed. 
eo Cee LEC ene Ned as 


In Mead Irwin's capacity as resident and the past president of the 
Beacon Hill Public Safety Campaign he had extensive community 
feedback and personal experience with public safety. As an active 
member of The Beacon Hill Civic Association, and Hill House, in 
the past he has been exposed to manifold community information, 
advice, and projects. He drew heavily on these experiences. 


In addition, Mr. Irwin formally interviewed by telerhone the 

following: 

(a) Mr. Chris Hayes, Chairman, West Canton Street Crime Watch; and 
South End Community Leader. 

(bo) Susan Prindle, Vice President, Neighborhood Association of the 
Back Bay; Back Bay Community Leader. 


In addition, Mr. Irwin discussed police response and dispatch 
issues with Mr. Al Shea, an active resident of the Back Bay who 
per forms extensive citizen monitoring of police radio 
communications. 


Furthermore, Angela Bolognese and Susan Wayne have had widespread 
programmatic and community experience, and these experiences and 
their many derivative associations weiched heavily in their 
analysis and recommendations. 


II. CURRENT SITUATION 


TANS 


Major responsibilities involved, key personnel, organizational 
» structure: 


Major responsibility for management and budget within each department 
resides with its respective commissioner. Each has an administrative 
assistant or i management and budget director who is principally 
concerned with management and budget. The following subsections 
provide an overview of these functions and salient budgetary and 
administrative issues within each department. 


(1) Police Department: 


Joseph M. Jordan, Commissioner 
Mark Lynch, Director of Management and Budget. 


The Boston Police Department is responsible for maintaining and 
improving public safety by responding to citizen reports of crime, 
arresting suspected perpetrators, and gathering prosecutive 
evidence. In addition, they are a visible part of Boston's daily 
life, thus presumably deterring or displacing some crimes while at 
the same time reducing citizens' fear of crime. Beyond this, the 
police respond to a variety of calls for citizen assistance, and 
perform various duties related to public safety and societal order 
and well-being. 


What resources does the Boston Police Department have to 
accomplish its mission? Since 1960, serious crimes in Boston have 
skyrocketed by 400 percent. This increase occurred despite a 
population reduction of over 19 percent during the same period. 
Qne might assume that, since there are four times as many crimes 
as in 1960, and that since state and city spending has generally 
skyrocketed, there are now many more police to catch all these 
additional criminals and comfort all these additional victims who 
are paying all the additional taxes. 


Quite the contrary: even though taxes have skyrocketed, and crime 
has skyrocketed, the number of police has declined by 33 percent. 
In 1961 Boston had 2,740 police officers; in November 1983 the 
city had 1,846 officers. This is a decline of almost 900 officers. 


Police spending reveals a similar pattern. In the four years 
since 1980, Boston's police expenditures have declined by almost 
six percent ($70 million to $66 million) without adjusting for 
inflation. The real decrease is even greater. 


The Boston Police budget for Fiscal Year 1984 is almost $66 
million, a little less than 7 percent of the total city budget 
($947 ,650,340). The department projects that it will come in 
under budget by $40,591 ($65,846,389 appropriated, $65,805,798 
projected spending). 
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The department estimates that it will have no shortfall for Fiscal 
Year 1983, even after the twmion contract for that year is 
settled. However if the wage increase for Fiscal Year 1984 is 5%, 
the Police Department estimates a shortfall of $2.4 million. 


Non-personnel costs are about 9 percent ($6,138,425) of the 1984 
police budget. These include such items as automotive energy 
supplies (gasoline): $925,181; commmications: $660,000; and 
equipment repairs: $535,000. In additicn, there are food supplies 
of $48,000. 


Penal officials have said that if the city spends ancther 3 
million dollars on refurbishing Deer Island, the state will be 
willing to assume its operation. This could save $7 to $8 million 
per year on operating costs or about $30 million dollars over four 
years, if the city can keep the state from reducing its revenue as 
an incident of the takeover. This money would be extremely useful 
in enhancing public safety services. 


The Police Department has made some interesting recommendations 
which merit favorable consideration. The ACDS (Automatic Call 
Distribution System) would cost $70,000 and spread work more 
evenly among 911 operators, allowing better management supervision 
and better training. | 


$750,000 in the first year and $400,000 spent in each of the next 
two years would purchase a new CAD (Computer Assisted Dispatch) 
system. This would help the police get to the right place faster, 
and even allow them to predict crime patterns. 


An expenditure of $240,000 would put an electronic identification 
chip in each police radio, allowing an officer in trouble to 
summon help merely with the touch of a button. This system has 
worked in other cities. 


For $480,000 per year, the department could equip each off-duty 
police officer with a radio. This would increase the number of 
officers available for priority one back-up. and allow them to 
report and intervene in serious crimes while off-duty. 


We make more extensive recommendations and observations elsewhere 
in this report. 


But no recommendation is more important than stopping and taking 
an overall look at the way resources have been allocated and 
priorities have been set. Public safety, police, courts, 
corrections, is still woefully short on resources by any 
reasonable measure. Until victims get as well-organized as other 
special interests, this will probably continue. But victims are 
now starting to organize, and there is nothing that the new 
administration can do which is more important or more just than 
joining hands with these victims and providing peace and safety to 
the weak, the disadvantaged, and the helpless. This is a great 
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undertaking, and it will take a great administration to commence 
it. As this report is read, there are elderly citizens who are 
afraid to go out of their homes or apartments. Their anguish 
cannot gO unnoticed, and their cries for help must not go 
unheeded. They sense very strongly that they now have a friend 
and a protector in City Hall® We must waste no time in proving 
them right. 


Fire Department: 


George Paul, Commissioner. 

Gerard Horgan, Executive Assistant. 

William Roach, District Chief, Executive Assistant to the Fire 
Commissioner. 

Michael Grigalunas, Principal Budget Analyst. 


Presently, the Fire Department has 1590 wniformed firefichters. 
The Tregor bill requires a minimm level of 1585 wniformed 
personnel. The current 1984 budget is funded for 1630 positions. 
Commissioner Paul asserts that one of the main reasms for the 
lack of hiring to bring the number up to 1630 is difficulty in 
finding qualified candidates, who must pass_ physical and 
psychological tests. Of the 1590 presently on duty, 63 men have 
applied for disability retirement and have been waiting for a 
decision from the Retirement Board. A few have been waiting for 
almost two years. While their disability retirement applications 
are pending, they are receiving full salary. 


The age of the Department's firefichting apparatus is of major 
concern to the Department. Based on an extensive report by 
Superintendent of Maintenance Pobert Leon, Executive Assistant 
Horgan has recommended to Commissioner Paul that new apparatus be 
purchased as quickly as possible. 


The 1984 budget for Fiscal Year 1984 as presented by Executive 
Assistant Horgan, is on target. This does not allow, however, for 
any contractual settlement with the firefighter's wion or any new 
hires. If the contract is ratified, a deficit of between $1.5 
million and $4 millicm could occur. The pending contract is for 
Fiscal Year 1984. 


At the subcommittee's meeting with top department officials, 
several issues were raised in regard to independent action by Data 
Processing at City Hall which has made it difficult to keep an 
accurate up-to-date status of all accounts. Some of these issues 
are: 1) the Department not being notified of the status of their 
requisitions; 2) categories of line items being transferred 
without consulting the Department; and 3) transfers of funds 
without pricr notification to the Department. 
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It was alsO mentioned that at present, there is no specific 
person(s) responsible for the processing of data and requisitions 
from the Fire Department. This is handled on a "pool" basis, or 
by whoever picks up the phone. This situation has made it 
difficult for the Department to track down requisitions that have 
been submitted or to inquire 6n the status of items. Late payment 
to vendors is another issue of concern. It has caused vendors to 
inflate prices artificially and to refuse jobs. Time and money 
have been wasted while the Department tries to secure another 
vendor. 


The classes of purchasing established by law are as follows: 


oO Items up to $500, requisition only, 

o $500-$2,000 three (3) bids are required, lowest need not be 
selected but service must be justified, 

o $2,000 and above, an advertised competitive contract is 
required. 


The Department has the ability to raise revenue. Mme of the 
traditional ways is by collecting fees for permits, of which there 
are over 100 categories. The majority of these fees range between 
$5 to $15; some are disproportionate to the size and class of the 
structure. The department also carries out flammability tests of 
fabrics and other materials at very low fees. These fees could be 
increased. ; 


The Department issues annual bills to owners of dwellings with oil 
storage tanks. The subcommittee learned that the Fire Department 
has not received an updated listing of properties and therefore 
has been unable to double-check properties to ensure that all have 
received bills. This resulted in a loss of revenue. 


The recently established Augmented Fire Service Availability 
Project (AFSA) is a "user's fee" which is projected to stimulate 
an additional $1 million for the City in Fiscal Year 1984. $9.3 
million was billed by the Lepartment for Fiscal Year 1983. 
Currently, AFSA is being held up in the courts as a result of a 
suit filed by Emerson College charging that AFSA is a tax. Final 
arguments were heard on November 8, 1983 and a decision is 
expected from the Superior Court in the near future. 


Penal Department: 


James Roberts, Commissioner. 

Superintendent Frederick, Superintendent of Suffolk County House 
of Corrections. 

John Giuliani, Administrative Assistant. 


The Penal Institutions Department consists of central 
administration and the Suffolk County House of Correction. The 
work of the Department includes the secure incarceration and 
correction of offenders committed to its custody. 
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Deer Island operates on an annual budget of $6.8 million. Of this 
amount, approximately $4.3 million is required for personnel. 
Overtime costs the Department $400,000 annually, while Workmen's 
Compensation totals $200,000. mergy consumes another $809,000, 
but this might decrease as a result of the completion of new 
steamlines from the plant to the buildings. Approximately $16,000 
in income, primarily room and board from work release clients, 
off-sets the budget. The initiation of the automobile inspection, 
farm expansion, and municipal products projects would ccntribute 
more funds as an off-set to the budget; however, there is no solid 
projection at this time. 


The Fiscal year 1984 budget request which details the expense 
categories is attached. 


The Fiscal year 1984 capital outlay budget requests five vehicles, 
a radio communication system, diagnostic automcbile equipment, and 
a tractor with a frontend loader. The total cost is $350,000. 
Only two cars. have thus far been received. (The capital budget 
request is attached.) 


Personnel costs and the plant are the two issues of greatest 
budgetary concern, although several other probiem areas exist as 
well. 


(a) Personnel 


The Lepartment of Correction claims that the staffing pattern at 
Deer Island is not up to standards and will soon issue a staff 
analysis and new requirements. At 2.8 inmates per officer, 146 
officers would be needed to cover 410 men. ly 133 positions 
exist. If the ratio requires reduction, more officers will be 
needed. If only 13 officers are needed, the cost will be $270,000 
annualized. 


If the census rises to 509 inmates in 1984 as projected by DX, 
the overall additional cost increase may be as high as $1.5 
million, unadjusted for inflation or economies of scale. The line 
personnel costs alone, assuming a 2.8 ratio and no _ salary 
increases (which is not possible) would, escalate by $700,000. 

Additional supervisors and overtime combined with salary 
increments could easily amoumt to $1 millio total new personnel 
costs, : 


The codes requiring 2.8:1 staffing and the lack of control of 
census give Boston an uncontrollable cost center at P.I.D. The 
costs should begin to decline, however, within five years since 
the average age of the population is 22 and the population of 1984 
seventeen year olds has shown a sharp decline as opposed to the 
Same population five years ago. "Get tough" legislation acsainst 
short terms will counter the demograrhics somewhat, but the 
population at Deer Island should not reasonably be expected to 
grow dramatically over the next few years. 


An overtime budget approximately ten percent of the overall 
personnel budget appears high. It would be more economical to 
hire more officers than to absorb so much overtime expense. The 
coverage should be examined to determine the need for overtime an 
appropriate adjustments made. _ 


Workmen's compensation costs at $200,000 reflect the problems of a 
Slow and cumbersome system against which employers have little 
Opportunity to defend. The workmen's compensation system should 
be examined by the city in conjunction with the state's ongoing 
review, with an eye towards more equitable and speedy proceedings. 


There are three contracts: Locals 3, 285, and 419. Local 3 is 
Six months overdue. All three contracts require attention. 
Although cost control is essential, a pay study should be dome and 
Salaries adjusted in a one-time process, if possible, to 
comparability with state correctional staff. Collective 
bargaining itself should be held to a reasonable percentage 
consistent with other city wage increases. 


(6) Plant 


$3.5 million has been spent for capital improvements to the plant 
in the last two to three years and another $3 million expenditure 
is said to be required. If the costs to bring the plant up to 
standards set by the Department of Correction are truly $3 million 
and regular cycle maintenance thereafter is not excessively 
expensive, the investment would avert the need for a new prison 
costing $40 million. This issue should be very carefully examined 
to arrive at accurate answers as to the costs of cycle 
maintenance, heat, and sanitation given a new plant and the 
current plant and the costs of renovation versus new 
construction. Cn the surface it appears far more economical to 
renovate. Any plans for renovation of the Deer Island facility 
should take into account pending changes at the Nut Island waste— 
water treatment plant. 


(c) Deficiency 


There may be an operating deficiency of approximately $150,000 
annualized in the Penal Department. The commissioner is 
developing spending figures. 


(d) Equipment and Supply Requisitioning 


The commissioner has received only two cars from his capital 
budget. It is essential that: the auto inspection apparatus be 
received so that revenue can be realized. The entire requisition 
and purchase system should be re-examined in the interest of 
ending the waste of valuable personnel time tracking requisitions 
Which take many months to process. Consideration should be given 
to affording Department heads purchasing power over goods and 
services under $1,000 for goods and $5,000 for services after 


budgetary approval. 
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(e) Litigation 


Filed and potential litigation has cost implications. Court cases 
should be monitored and conformance with standards achieved to 
avoid costly suits (see attachments). 
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B. Assessment of this Program Area 


(1) Each department has overall strengths and weaknesses. 


(2) 


(a) (ne major area which needs work is: accountability and 
performance measurement. This must occur throughout CIty. 
government. We must know exactly what people are doing with 
their time (and our money); exactly what measurable results 
are achieved; and whether or not it is cost-effective. 


(b) the budget of each of _ these departments should be 
independently scrutinized by management experts to ensure that 
each dollar is being spent most effectively. 


Many of the specific, unresolved issues and problems are addressed 
in our recommendations. The following is a summary: 


(a) All three departments have unsettled labor contracts. A 53 
pay increase will put them in the red (by their own estimates, 
we have not audited them) for Fiscal Year 84 as follows: 


Police $2.4 million short, (Fiscal Year 1983 contract is still 


unresolved, but the department estimates no shortfall.) 


Fire $1.5 - 4 million short; 
Last department estimate: $1.5 million short. 


Penal: Possible $150,000 deficiency. (Moreover, if population 
increases, costs will increase) 


(b) Some litigation which could affect management and budgets of 
the three departments is still pending: 


Police: $700,000 damage award. But this is not charged against 
police budget, according to the Police Department (cost). 


Fire: Suit to determine legitimacy of Augmented Fire Services 
Availability fee (AFSA) still pending (additional revenue). 


Penal: Department is operating under court supervision to ensure 
adequate standards (increased cost). See attachments for summary 
of litigation. 


Many of the new/ongoing programs and initiatives are discussed 
elsewhere in this report. Of particular salience are: 


(a) CAD (Computer assisted dispatch) system for police dispatch. 
Police assert this will save money and speed response. 


(bo) ACDS (Automated call distribution system) for 911 calls. 


Police assert this will speed and improve police dispatch and 
possibly reduce personnel requirements. 


A i hye AGENDAS FOR ACTION , 


A. 


ue 


In General 


Quick action items (one month) 
Continue to control and monitor overtime expenditures. 
Short-range actions (two to six months) 


Consider appointing a management expert on intergovernmental 
relations to secure more state and federal money specifically 
for the police department and the fire department. 


Approach large corporations and businesses for oarants and 
other financial assistance to be applied to specific programs 
Which they would find valuable--for example, the victim 
advocacy program which Mead Irwin has advocated elsewhere. 


Medium-long range programs (six months to two years) 
a ee SR 


Allow public safety services to keep any revenue beyond 
current levels which they produce themselves. 


Comment: 


If public safety services are to improve perceptibly, two 
things must happen: (a) the city must ocbtain more 
productivity from existing manpower and equipment, and (b) the 
city must face the need for more revenue. Alternative revenue 
sources besides the property tax must be considered. Opinion 
Surveys have shown that people would be willing to pay hicher 
taxes 1£ the increase went directly to public safety and did 
not subsidize increased spending elsewhere. It is current 
city policy that revenue raised by departments does not go to 
the department, but rather into the city treasury. Where is 
the incentive to raise non-tax revenue? We propose letting 
the public safety services keep the revenue they raise beyond 
current levels. The amount up to current levels will still go 
to the treasury, but the balance will help to enhance public 
safety services. 


Thorough management and budget review to assure that the city 
is getting maximum productivity from each public safety 
employee, and from each dollar spent. 


Strengthen measurement and productivity standards for all 
public safety employees. Exactly how are they spending their 
time? (and our money?) Exactly what is being accomplished? 
How does this compare to private sector workers and other 
police forces around the country? 


Bs 


All aspects of public safety work and spending must be subject 
to stringent cost-benefit analysis. 


Appropriate and spend approximately $3 million for capital 
improvements to Deer Island to bring the fachlityssnpe.to 
Standards; then turn jt over to the state. Minimum 
operational savings: $7-8 million per year. The city should 
strenuously resist any attempt by the state to reduce 


‘assistance to Boston as a concommitant to the takeover. 


Allocate the entire savings to police and fire as additional 
revenue. 


The Police Department 


ke 


Quick action items (one month) 


a. 


er 


Continue to control and monitor overtime expenditures. 
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Approve new ACDS (automatic call distribution system) cost: 
70,000. The system spreads calls among 91l operators more 
evenly and allows better management supervision of the 
operators. 


Commence E911 engineering study. No cost; prerequisite for 
E911 installation. Under this system, when a citizen calls 
911, the police immediately receive a printout of name and 


' address. This helps a great deal if the victim is 


incapacitated, panicked or does not provide enough information. 


E ire that all dispatchers have a minimum of 5 to 10 years 
street experience as police officers. (This refers not to the 
Yll operators but to the people who actually dispatch the 
police.) ; 


Short-range actions (two to six months) 
ee ee Ne pete EONS) 
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The retirement board should speed up disability pension 
determination for police officers who are considered 
medically wunfit for duty by the police department. These 
officers draw pay from the police budget until certified by 
the retirement board. They should either by working as 
police officers, or be off the police payroll and receiving 
justified disability benefits if warranted. 


improve management and leadership supervision of wuniformed 


police officers by conducting the civil service sergeants ' 


exam and appointing more sergeants. 
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Install new CAD (computer assisted dispatch) system. $750,000 
for the first year, $400,000 for the next two years. The 
System will result in faster dispatch, instant graphic 
analysis of crime patterns making possible much more effective 
pre-emptive policing. Prototype study shows this to work. 
CAD system is also ‘cost-effective, according to Mark Lynch 
because it consolidates phone line charges. 
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Significantly upgrade quality and training of 911 operators. 


Upgrade salaries from $12,000 to median of $16,000. Require 


higher intelligence and performance scores from 911 operator 
candidates. ACDS system may reduce the number of 911 
operators needed, thus partially off-setting cost of 
improvement. ¢ 


Investigate the possibility of zsscovering revenue form traffic 
violations. It may be the case that by statute, revenue 
collected in court for traffic violations must innure to 
municipality in which the violation occurred. It's been 
suggested that this money has not been claimed by Boston, and 
is still sitting with the state. We should find out if it 
is. eco, wwe = should -oetisity and .all of .it ;should be 


allocated as additional revenue to public safety. 


Determine if potential inurement of traffic fines applies to 
all fines for municipal violations. 


The police department suggested that the planning and research 
unit should be expanded. This should be evaluated. 


The police department has suggested the hiring of five 
additional civilian managers. This should be evaluated. 


The Fin Com has suggested a reduction of officers classified 
as sick and injured from the current average of 105 to a 
substantially lower number. These cases should ke 
independently reviewed on a case-by-case basis in conjunction 


with a speed-up of Retirement Board disability decisions. 


The Fin/Com has suggested a sharp reduction of the number of 
poline) ofticers sassicqned to. light Sduty Tard) sdmaistrareve 
duties from the current level of 150. This should be 
evaluated with certain consideraticns in mind. Should 
Civilian secretaries decide who is going to cbdtain a gun 
permit? Should a police officer who is injured, but willing 
to work, be forced to do nothing while collecting a salary? 
Or should he or she be encouraged to perform useful duties 
consonant with the injury? the other hand, are there 
officers on light duty who are fit for the street? Are there 
officers in clerical or administrative jobs which could be 
performed more cost-effectively by civilians? This issue 
needs a fresh consideration. 


The Fin/Com has suggested that the cadet program be reduced, 
implying that it is wasteful and ineffective. The police 
department strongly disputes this, asserting that cadets 
perform routine police functions (e.g. directing traffic) thus 
freeing sworn officers for more dangerous duty. They further 
assert that cadets perform "civilian" functions at lower cost 
than do civilians ($209 per week gross). The police 
department asserts that cadets are highly-motivated and 


energetic, and often go on to become career police officers. 


A fair evaluation of the cadet program would be of benefit to 
all. 


The Fin/Com has suggested that the student-intern procram be 
sharply curtailed if not eliminated. The Police Department 


asserts that student interns have done extremely valuable work 
for very little pay, while being encouraged to enter public 
safety careers... 1t--would bes useful stosgive this program 4 
balanced review. +. 


Continue the policy of liaison between the EPD and 
universities and other institutions whose private police 
forces are trained and supervised by the Boston Police. ‘This 
puts more police on the streets at little or no cost to the 


taxpayer. 


Pending the outcome of current litigation, consider the 


impositicn "Or User fees on, large beneficiaries or police 


‘service, with the revenues earmarked for the police department 


as new money. 


Medium-long range programs (six months to two years). 


ae 
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Attempt to switch from a 4/2 work week to a 5/2 work- week. 
Potential increase in police coverage: 7 to 8 percent. 


Consider equipping off-duty police officers with radios (800 
new radios, lease cost $480,000 per year. 5 year 
lease-purchase cost of $2.3 million) This action would 
produce better police response, faster priority-one response 
and improved public protection. 


Install identification chips in all police radios. Cost 

240,000. This allows officer in trouble simply to press 
button without speaking, and Headquarters automatically is 
notified of the identity of the officer in trouble. Since 
headquarters will probably know his general location, back-up 
can be dispatched immediately. 


Install E911 System 


The police department has suggested that the public would 
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better training. This suggesticn should be evaluated. 


The police department has suggested the purchase of 100 new 


cars to produce further improvements in response time. (Foot 
patrolman would have their cars nearby and respond to priority 
2 and 3 calls, or as back-up to priority 1 calls, then return 
to their beat.) This should be examined. 


Fire Department 


Quick Action items (one month) 


ae 


Cotain from the Building Department an updated listing of 
properties in the city so that bills may be sent to owners of 
all properties with oil tanks. 
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b. Establish clearer communication between Data Processing and 
the Department. 


c. Establish efficient management procedures so that there are 
‘ specific people at Data Processing who are familiar with Fire 
Department issues at Data Processing. 


short-rangs acticns. (two to six mcnths)} 
a. Speed up payments to vendors. 


- 


b. Investigate the status of each individual disabilit 
retirement application and ensure that the Fetirement Board 
reaches timely decisions. 


c. The department has recommended that to save time the statutory 
dollar-value ranges for various types of purchasing be changed 
to the following: 

@ $1,200 requisition only; 

@ 1,200-$5,000 three bids; and 


@ $5,000 and above, contract of course, this would require 
legislative action. 


d. The department should review the fees charged for permits and 
consider increasing the fees to collect more revenue. 


Medium -long range programs (six months to two years) 


Establish vocational programs to enhance students' awareness of 
firefighting as a career. This will increase the numbers of 
capable candidates. 


Penal Department 


Quick action items (within a month) 


a. Ascertain required staffing level from DCC. 


b. Resolve Local 3 collective bargaining. 
c. Determine level of deficiency and take necessary action. 


Given the umderstaffing, shabby plant, and poor level of 
supplies and equipment, cost cutting seems impracticable. 


d. Speed acquisition of auto inspection equipment, computer, and 


other requisitioned items. 
Short-range actions (two to six months) 


a. Monitor court cases and meet standards. 


b. Examine requisitioning procedures. 
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Make staff adjustment if staff analysis requires this. 


Institute a pay study. 


Evaluate overtime and make necessary changes. 


Pe 


Ensure cash flow for ongoing capital projects. 


. 


Medium-long range programs (six months to two years). 


se 


Evaluate cost/benefits of renovating vs. building anew. 


Examine state aid, state takeover, or contracting out the 


prison to reduce costs to the city. 


Examine workmen's compensation system to reduce unfair costs 
to employers. 


Examine demographic and legal trends to predict future census 


and do a cost analysis; consider mcdular space for temporary 


population increases. 
Examine alternatives for revenue preduction at the prison. 


Institute a cycle maintenance system to avoid expensive 
breakdown of physical plant. 


Institute a cycle replacement system. 
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REPORT OF THE PROGRAM EVALUATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


PAS Departments and Specific Areas Covered 


Program Evaluation is a formidable and highly complex task as it 
applies to the departments charged with major responsibilities in the area 
of Public Safety. Obviously, the subcommittee did not have time to evaluate 
all, or even most, of the key programs in the Police, Fire, and Penal Depart- 
ments. Indeed, we did not have time to conduct any true program evaluations, 
in the sense that the term is normally understocd. Realizing this fram the 
outset, the committee decided to focus exclusively on the Police Department 
and to select a few key police programs/fimctional areas for "“mini-evalua- 
tions. | 

The following programs/functional areas were selected: 

Command Staff 

Drug Control Unit 

Community Disorders Unit 

Rape Unit/Rape Crisis Services 

@ Vice Unit 
These “mini~evaluations," each of which was prepared by a different subcommit- 
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tee member, essentially involved developing brief overviews of functions, 
responsibilities, and operations in each area, identifying major strengths 
and weaknesses of current approaches, and recommending quick action agenda 
items as well as short, medium, and long-range initiatives. 

Time limitations prevented the Subcommittee from examining many 
important programs within the Boston Police Deparmtent (Team Policing, the 
Bureau of Investigative Services, the Anti-Crime Units, Auto Maintenance, 
etc.). Focusing on the Boston Police Department, to the exclusion of the 
Fire Department and the Penal system, was in itself an imposed limitation. 
In addition, the Public Safety Task Force's reporting process prevented 
us from assessing the tools and procedures used in program evaluation, or 
commenting on the corrective actions undertaken by city administrators to 


address serious programmatic deficiencies. 
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B. Sources of Information 


The subcommittee report is based largely on interviews with members 
of the respective units, staff of other responsible agencies, and community 
people, as well as reviews of organization charts, summary activity statis- 
tics, and other programmatic reports. Additional information on the Commn- 
ity Disorders Unit was provided by the Recruitment Affirmative Action and 
Human Rights Committee. In addition, the subcommittee used a simulated rape 


crisis call to assess response and available services. 


it. CURRENT SITUATION 


Because of the diversity of the five programs covered by this sub- 


committee, we present, under this heading, separate sections on each. 


Command Staff 


A. Major Responsibilities, Key Personnel, Organizational Structure 


The Command Staff of the Police Deparmtent consists of the Commis- 
sioner, the Superintendent-in-Chief, the eight Superintendents, and the 16 
Deputy Superintendants (see Exhibits A and B). It is sometimes referred to 
as the department's governing or advisory board and is a complex organization, 
the full evaluation of which would require much more sophisticated research 
designs than we were able to apply in the short time alloted to us. However, 
we used informal interviews and the public safety issues raised during the 


mayoral campaign to develop general insights into command staff operations. 


B. Assessment 
1. Overall Strengths/Weaknesses and Unresolved Issues 


The key evaluation question before us is who commands, leads, and 
manages the Police Department? Is it the public interest or special inter- 
ests that dictate policy implementation within the Police Department? ‘Two 
major problems present themselves: 


@® conflicting influences on policy and decision-making in 
the Police Department; and 


® the existence of an informal decision-making process which 
excludes much of the command staff and commmity input. 
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@® continuing conflict between the police and the community 
regarding law enforcement priorities and philosophies. 


These problems as discussed below. 
It seems that the potential influences on the command staff in 


shaping policy, customs, and decisions are the following: 


® The Courts: Demands for compliance with constitu- 
tional obligations 

® Civil Service: Certification powers 

@ The Mayor: Political commitments to provide pub- 


lic safety for all citizens, regard- 
less of race, class, gender, age, sexual 


preference 
® The Police Responsibility to provide effective 
- Commissioner: public safety services 


@ The Patrolmen's Generally exerts influence to protect 
Union: traditional concepts of policing 


® The Commmnity: Demands for better public safety ser- 
vices for all neighborhoods and citi- 
zens, focusing on the more inmediate 
issues as addressed in the Mayor's 
Dialogue with Neighborhood Residents 
during his campaign. 


The competing special interests reflected by these groups make it 
extremely difficult to develop policy satisfactory to, and obtain compliance 
from, all of them. Examination of the customs and practices of some of the 
competing interests, same of the media reports of alleged police misconduct, 
mayoral discussions in the neighborhoods, the Rainbow Coalition's concerns 
about police sensitivity, and court litigation all suggest that the whole 
area Of policy, customs, and practices must be carefully examined. It 
appears that there may be conflicts between official policy and unwritten 
policy or custom. Citizens must have a clear understanding of how policies 
are shaped and decisions are made if they are to be able to evaluate realis- 
tically the provision of public safety services. 
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This knowledge and understanding does not seem to be available. 
Instead, there appears to be a closely restricted, informal decision-making 
process within the department. 

Some command staff feel that staff policy is set at the highest level 
in the department with little or no input from a large portion of the command 
staff. Further discussions indicated that all major decisions are made by 
the Commissioner and a few trusted Superintendents. In reality, this limits 
the role of most of the command staff to carrying out policy in the develop- 
ment of which they had little or no input. 

These Deputy Superintendents have the unique responsibility of 
attempting to insure policy compliance on the part of field commanders and 
the patrolmen under them. Many field commanders who have advanced through 
the civil service process are concerned that a significant number of the 
command staff personnel have permanent ranks of patrolmen but have been 
appointed to these positions by the Commissioner, thus placing them in a 
superior command position with responsibility for assuring compliance fran 
the field commanders. The promotions of patrolmen to cammand positions, 
according to some sources, is to increase sensitivity compliance, which the 
Commissioner desires, responding in part to citizen's pressures and demands 
on the Mayor, and in some cases spurred by court actions. At the same time, 
these good intentions have led to union protests, in same cases involving 
court action for relief. 

The adversary relationship within the canmand staff, which seems to 
be around constitutional cbligations and "old boy network" obligations, 
reflects the struggle over accountability within the Police Department. This 
ultimately has an impact on the quality of public safety services that the 
administration can deliver as it attempts to respond to its campaign promises. 

One of the major problem areas in the formulation of policy and the 
delivery of services is the apparent adversary relationship between the police 
and commmity, especially minorities. Exhibit C summarizes same of the per~ 
ceived issues in police-commmity relations, particularly as they apply to 
internal investigations. This will continue to be a problem, unless a new 
leadership direction is taken, one which emphasizes cooperation and a part~ 
nership between the police and the cammmity in addressing vital public 
safety issues affecting the quality of life in the neighborhoods throughout 
the city. If this change does not occur, there will probably be additional 
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citizen/police confrontations over the delivery of services ranging from 
street protest to public hearings and ultimately to litigation with poten- 
tial for financial settlements that increase the tax rate and consume funds 


that could be used for social programs. , — 


Drug Control Unit 


A. Major Responsibilities, Key Personnel, Organizational. Structure 

l. Responsibilities | 

The Drug Control Unit (DCU) was established in 1970 with a staff of 
50 hand-picked officers. This occurred in response to the realization that 
drugs were becoming a major problem in Boston. Prior to the creation of DCU, 
there had been a combined Vice/Narcotics Squad in which drug work received 
rather low priority. Drugs are now considered to be a problem of massive 
proportions, beyond the capability of the criminal justice system to control 
in an effective manner. Eleven-month figures for 1983 show 2,100 drug-related 
arrests by Boston police, 539 of which were made by the DCU. DCU arrests were 
distributed fairly evenly across the three major drugs: cocaine, heroin, and 
marijuana. 

DCU acts as central coordinator for all drug-related enforcement and 
investigation. All drug calls are initially referred to DCU. The unit inves- 
tigates those it can within its capabilities—with priority to calls related 
to ongoing investigations and particularly serious situations--and refers the 
others to patrol forces and/or district detectives. The DCU is also respon- 
sible for all drug destruction carried out by the Police Department. 


2. Current Staffing and Organization 


The Drug Control Unit is part of the Police Department's Bureau of 
Investigative Services, the umbrella organization for all of the specialized 
investigative units. ‘The DCU operates from police headquarters seven days 
per week, 9 a.m. to 1 a.m. each day. The unit is commanded by a lieutenant, 
and the staff includes three sergeants and 21 detectives. It is divided into 
three squads: one eight=person squad and two night squads of five and six 
people, respectively. Each squad is commanded by a sergeant and is further 


subdivided into two-person teams. 


Selection to the unit is made by the commander and the sergeants, 
together with the Chief and Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Investigative 
Services, on the basis of motivation/desire to join DCU, intelligence/abil- 
ity, and integrity. The latter criterion is particularly important because 
of the uniquely high levels of temptation to corrupt practices involved in 
drug work. This results in large part from the tremendous amounts of untrace- 
‘able cash involved in drug trafficking. 


B. Assessment 


The DCU is primarily an investigative unit rather than a rapid- 
response unit. It realizes the need to balance response to day-to-day street 
drug problems, which greatly concern communities, and investigations directed 
at identifying and apprehending higher-ups in drug trafficking operations. 
Indeed, the two types of activity are inextricably linked: the DCU takes a 
"pyramid" approach to drug investigation, which means that they use street 
arrests to identify and cultivate informants, who in turn begin to lead them 
up the chain to the higher echelons of the drug operations. 

Informants are perhaps more important in drug investigations than in 
any other area of police work. DCU informants are typically users rather 
than dealers. A user will be arrested and jailed and then offered a deal on 
the charges in return for information. If informants initially provide 
useful information on dealers, the DCU attempts to continue using them, with 
compensation on a case-by-case basis. DCU detectives emphasize that their 
informants do not have a "license to operate." They are told that if they 
are ever found with drugs, they are fair game for arrest and prosecution. 

Systematic intelligence gathering is critical in drug investigation. 
The DCU is about to automate its files of suspects, associates, and vehicle 
information to facilitate the collection and use of intelligence. 

While the DCU believes that it must avoid becoming "mired" in every- 
day street busts, the unit realizes that this activity is critical for three 
reasons: developing informants; responding to caommmity concerns; and 
keeping as much pressure as possible on the dimensions of drug trafficking. 
According to DCU staff, if the mit diverted too much energy or resources to 
long-range investigation, dealers would be operating "on the steps of city 
hati 
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These considerations preclude the DCU from undertaking the type of 
long-term "proactive" investigation of drug conspiracies emphasized by the 
Drug Enforcement Administration. However, the DCU does cooperate actively 
with the DEA, as well as with the state police's drug task force. 


1. Overall Strengths/Weaknesses and Unresolved Issues 


a. Stren s 


The DCU has extremely dedicated leadership and a complement of honest 
and largely well-motivated detectives. They have been resourceful and per- 
sistent in their work despite some serious inadequacies in equipment (see 
below). The supervisory structure of the unit seems effective and highly 
competent. An important policy implemented in recent years is that a sergeant 


must be present at the execution of all search warrants. 


b. Problems/Weaknesses 


The most serious problem in the DCU appears to be inadequate equipment. 
The DCU believes that it is worse off in this regard than other police wits. 
Vehicles are particularly serious problem. The situation is so bad that on 
some nights the unit has no cars available to send out. Drug work requires 
covert vehicles (rather than standard unmarked cars) and the DCU has been 
forced to operate with a motley collection of unreliable vehicles including 
a four-wheel drive pickup truck, an old Cadillac that spends weeks in the 
shop waiting for repair parts, and a Buick with 173,000 miles on it that 
“burns about four quarts of oil a night." Wiretap equipment (and training 
in its use) and a radio scrambler are also mentioned by the wit as important 
needs. 

Manpower is also a pressing problem in the DCU. The Commander would 
like to see the unit returned to its original strength of fifty. 

The equipment and manpower shortages have led inevitably to frustra- 
tion and morale problems. These appear to have reached serious proportions. 
In addition, the unit apparently is saddled with some unmotivated men who do 
not wish to be there. Part of the problem is attributed to a contractual re- 
quirement that after a qme-year provisional period in a detective's position, 
an individual be automatically rated as a detective. This is considered to 


lead to complacency once the rating is obtained, since there is no further 
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performance evaluation. Pervasive favoritism and politics in promotion to 
detective are also cited as burdening the DCU with ummotivated and less can 
petent people. 


There appear to be same “turf battles" and lack of coordination 
between the DCU and the district detectives. DCU believes that the districts 


should be responsible for responding to "“streetcorner" operations and to most 
citizen complaints regarding drug trafficking. Indeed, according to DCU, the 
districts are doing a substantial amount of this. However, many neighborhood 
residents remain unsatisfied with the level of response. the other hand, 
district detectives sometimes go too far in handling drug cases. ( occasion, 
they have obtained search warrants without consulting DCU and carried out 
raids on sites involved in ongoing DCU investigations, thus effectively “blow- 
ing" those larger cases. 

Lack of drug education programs in the public schools is also cited 
as a major weakness in the overall approach to the drug problem. DCU believes 
that prevention strategies like education must be implemented if the drug prob=- 
lem is ever to be effectively controlled. 

Lack of minority representation on the DCU appears to be a serious 
problem. The unit has included Blacks and Hispanics in the past, but there 
are currently none on the staff. This may hinder the development of better 
community relations and may be a drawback in investigative effectiveness as 


well. 
Community Disorders Unit 


A. Major Responsibilities, Key Personnel, Organizational Structure 

The Community Disorders Unit was created in 1978 by a special order 
of the Police Commissioner (see Attachment). The order defined a community 
disorder as an incident involving a citizen who is victimized, harassed, or 
threatened becasue of his/her race or ethnic background. Racial incidents 
were upgraded to priority one status requiring immediate dispatch of a police 
‘unit. 

The Unit is directed by a civilian, S. Chuck Wexler, assistant to 
the Commissioner. It consists of 11 officers, including a lieutenant and 


detective sergeant, and a secretary. The officers include: 7 white males, 
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l white female, and 3 Black males. Six of the officers are detectives, seven 
are patrolmen, and all work in plain clothes. They are deployed in two 
shifts covering the hours of 8:00 a.m. to 12 midnight. ‘The Unit has no Asian 
officers, but it employs two part-time Vietnamese translators. There are no 
Spanish-speaking officers or Spanish interpreters assigned to the CDU. Mr. 
Wexler feels that the current staffing level is adequate. Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant (CDBG) funds are available to cover overtime. 

The CDU's mission is to investigate specific racial incidents, as 
well as to monitor the effectiveness of district police (e.g. Area A, Area B) 
in dealing with racial incidents. The investigations of cammmity disorder 
incidents not handled directly by the CDU are carefully monitored. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the incidents reported in 1983 were directly investi- 
gated by the CDU, according to police sources. 

It is the responsibility of each Area Deputy Superintendent to flag 
community disorders on the daily incident logs. The CDU also reviews the 
entire incident report for any racial incident not identified as such. 

Camunity disorder incidents are also brought to the attention of the 
Unit by community groups and agencies such as the Boston Committee, B.H.A., 
School Department, etc. According to police officials and commmity leaders, 
the CDU has worked to develop and maintain constructive relationships with 
many such groups. 

Police officials have stated that about 70 percent of the incidents 
involved a minority victimized by a wnite individual. Overall CDU activity 
statistics for 1979-83 are shown in Table 1l.1. ‘The statistics reveal a 
steady decline in incidents referred to CDU. 

The Unit's director attributes its ability to make arrests in Com 
munity Disorder incidents to extensive investigative follow-up. The Unit 
also uses decoys. The unit has a decoy van and has recently obtained a 
mini-computer with which they believe they will be able better to manage 


their data regarding racial incidents. 


B. Assessment 


1. Overall Strengths/Weaknesses and Unresolved Issues 


The need for the CDU in Boston is clear. It insures that racial inci-~ 
dents receive a top priority and are handled in a sensitive and professional 


manner. However, a number of problems remain. 
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Table 11.1 


REPORTED COMMUNITY: DISORDERS CASES 


Year Number of Incidents 


1979 483 
1980 332 
1981 214 
1982 223 
1983 167 


Source: Community Disorders Unit 
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Police officials insist that the criteria used to identify canmmn- 
ity disorders incidents have not changed since 1979. They contend that the 
reduction in incidents reflects a willingness on the part of the courts to 
"get tough" with civil rights violators, «and an improvement in the racial 
Climate. However, many minority leaders dispute the latter clain. 

The Unit has been attacked both for labelling incidents as racial 
incidents and for not labelling incidents as racial incidents. The prob- 
lem seams to arise particularly when there are alternative interpretations 
of the motivation for the incident-—for example, where there are "economic 
crimes" (such as robbery) as well as racial elements connected to the inci- 
dent. 

The CDU is currently not charged with tracking and investigating 
incidents involving victimization of members of the gay conmmity. Inas- 
much as there is strong reason to believe that many members of the Police 
Department are not sensitive to the issues of gay harassment, the need for 
a specialized unit to deal with these incidents is self-evident. 

When asked who could broaden the scope of the Unit, the Director said 
that he could to some extent, but that certainly the Commissioner and the 
Mayor could as well. ‘The Director was asked why the CDU did not deal with 
cases of violations of the human rights of gay men and lesbians (whose nun- 
bers in the Boston area are estimated by some to be 56,000, and who suffer 
particular discrimination in housing, access and movement within the city). 
The Director replied that his men are already under great pressure by their 
colleagues because they appear to be only assisting minorities and that he 
did not want to add to that pressure by adding gays and lesbians. He said 
that "You have to define your protected group." Twenty-four percent (24%) 
of the respondents to the gay and lesbian Boston Project reported they were 
physically attacked because of their sexual orientation. Seventy-six per- 
cent (76%) reported verbal harassment. Twenty~one percent (21%) reported 
being the victims of vandalism, robbery, or arson because of their sexual 
orientation. 

Crimes against gay men and lesbians, which are analogous to "racial 


incidents” or " ity Disorder incidents," are not now categorized in any 


special way by the Police Department. The police do not keep records of 
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them as "gay crimes" or in any other way. ‘There has been same independent 
work in the gay press to ferret out such incidents, but there has also been 
a reluctance on the part of the Police Department to acknowledge that these 
incidents are indeed "gay crimes." Many of them remain unsolved; at least 
four homicides and hundreds of "fag-bashings," according to Gay Cammunity 
News reporter Larry Goldsmith. (See Attachment 2 for a description of the 
problem and a contrary recommendation. ) 

We are not impressed with the argument that the CDU ought not be 
required to assist gay men and lesbians because the Unit is already perceived 
by other policemen as being too concerned with minorities. the contrary, 
the fact that including assistance to gay and lesbian victims of crimes with- 
in the mandate of the CDU would subject CDU officers to greater disfavor by 
their colleagues is all the more indication that gay men and lesbians need 
the special protection that the CDU seems to offer. 

As far as CDU's current jurisdiction goes, reports of its effective- 
ness which came to us were generally very good. Scme said that the whole 
department should be run as well as CDU. the other hand, some people 
thought CDU to be overly interested in publicity and selective in its own 
- interests regarding the cases it chooses to became involved with. As noted 
above, the chief complaint lies in its classification or failure to classify 


particular matters as “racial incidents" or "ccnmunity disorder incidents." 


2. New/Ongoing Programs 

The CDU is currently camputerizing their files with the help of a 
donated mini-camputer. Beginning in 1980, and with the aid of CBDG funds, 
the CDU has sponsored workshops on handling racial incidents, which included 
legal training and sensitivity training regarding the Black and Hispanic 
communities. A total of 200 police officers, detectives, and patrolmen have 


received this training. 


Rape Unit/Rape Crisis Services 


A. Major Responsibilities, Key Personnel, Organizational Structure 


The Boston Police Department's Rape Unit consists of one male de- 
tective whose office is located in South Boston. Various hospitals and 


community-based programs provide limited rape crisis, counseling and follow- 


up services. 


B. Assessment | 
Sth Siw ; 
1. Overall Strengths/Weaknesses and Unresolved Issues 


Rape and child sexual abuse is a growing problem which affects people 
from all racial, economic, and social sectors. In the city of Boston, women, 
male correctional inmates, and children of both sexes continue to be the tar- 
gets of rape and sexual abuse. 

Rape and child sexual abuse crisis counseling, and follow-up services 
to victims and secondary victims, are severely limited in the city of Boston. 
The severe limitation in the delivery of services to the Latina community in 
particular was brought to light by a simulated call to the Boston City Hospi- 
tal Rape Unit. A Subcammittee member personally made the call, assuming the 
role of a woman who spoke only Spanish but who understood a little English. 
Initially the caller dialed the BCH main number, spoke English, and asked for 
the Rape Unit. The call was transferred to Nursing Services; the caller spoke 
Spanish from then on. After a disconcerted "I don't speak Spanish," the call 
was transferred to a bilingual worker in Personnel who simply stated the func- 
tion of the personnel department and transferred the call to Medical Services. 
After a nonchalant "No comprendo," the call was transferred back to the main 
operator, who impatiently stated, "I don't speak Spanish” and transferred the 
call to a line which had a busy signal. No attempt was made to communicate 
further with the caller. If this response is typical, it is difficult for the 
rape and child sexual abuse victim to cbtain necessary treatment. 

Another aspect of the rape problem and the response to it--rape within 
correctional institutions—-is seldom, if ever, addressed. The allegation that 
a semblance of security is. maintained through the systematic rape of inmates 
should be evaluated, and department policy toward this problem should be expli- 
citly addressed. 

The staffing of the BPD Rape Unit is inadequate. It is wmrealistic to 
expect one male detective to address the needs of the growing number of rape 
and child sexual abuse victims who report these crimes. It is self-defeating 
to expect a white male-—-no matter how competent and dedicated--to fully address 
the needs of minority rape and child sexual abuse victims. Furthermore, the 


legal complications of rape cases, and the one~to-one support needed by vic- 
tims and their families makes it impossible for one person to handle the 


problen. 


Vice Unit ) ae 

Because of time pressures, the Subcommittee was unable to collect 
very much information on the Vice Unit. The information which follows is 
based on interviews with Superintendent DeNatale, Chief of the Bureau of 
Investigative Services, and an informal discussion with another Boston police 
officer. No members of the Vice Unit were interviewed. 


AG Major Responsibilities, Key Personnel, and Organizational Structure 


The Vice Unit, like the other specialized investigative units, falls 
under the Bureau of Investigative Services. The Unit's primary areas of 
responsibilities are gambling and prostitution. It consists of a lieutenant 
and 14 men, and one clerk. The Squad works two shifts-—-one fram 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m., and the second fram 7:30 p.m. to 3:00 a.m. Me shift operates 
without direct supervision by a superior officer. The Squad can draw support 
from district patrol forces and district detectives, if necessary (e.g. for 


gaming raids). 


B. Assessment 


1. Overall Strengths/Weaknesses and Unresolved Issues 


In 1983, the Vice Unit made 768 vice arrests (prostitution, obscenity, 
etc.), and 437 gaming arrests. Most arrests by the Unit are "reactive" in 
nature (e.g. in response to a complaint or tip) rather than "proactive" (seek- 
ing out violators). Perhaps this is as it should be, since vice activity is 
essentially "victimless" in nature. The lack of superior officer supervision 
on one shift is said to make proactive investigations more difficult to ini- 
tiate. Essentially, the unsupervised shift lacks direction and simply responds 
to complaints and informant information. However, before a cammitment is made 
to more proactive vice enforcement, the relative seriousness of vice activity 
in the overall crime problem should be weighed. Particularly in view of the 
manpower shortages besetting the investigation of extremely serious crimes 
such as rape and drug trafficking, consideration might be given to realloca- 
tion of resources from the Vice Unit to the Drug Control and Rape Units. 
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4 il eg AGENDA FOR ACTION 


A. 


General 


\ 


The following are general recommendations suggested by our mini- 


evaluations of this diverse set of police programs. 


Increased cultural sensitivity and the cammitment to end 
discriminatory practices, including: 


ao Increased minority (especially Blacks and Latinos) and 
women's representation in certain public units; 
— Sensitivity to the language needs of the Latino community; 


— Sensitivity to the needs of rape and child sexual abuse 
victims; 


war Sensitivity to the safety needs of the gay community. 


Increased community input into police policies and decisions 
Additional manpower and/or improved equipment for certain 


Reallocation of resources from some programs to others, @.g. 
Vice to rape : 


Increased public awareness and education about substance 
abuse, rape, and child sexual abuse. - 


Specific recommendations concerning each program are as follows: 


Be 


i ig 


Command Staff 


Quick Action Items 


Make key appointments throughout the police department, 
people who are committed to constitutional compliance, 
serving the public interest, and placing a strong empha~ 
sis on the professional use of authority based on poli- 
cies and customs and practices that respect the dignity 
and worth of every citizen. 


Afford members of the Public Safety Transition Task Force 
the opportunity to interview leadership staff to deter- 
mine their commitment to the above principles and make 
recommendations to the appointing authority. The recom 
mendations should be kept as part of the permanent record. 
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int a committee to identify current policies which 
affect services to neighborhood residents. Copies of 
the policies should be made available to neighborhood 
groups for the purpose of cammmity education as to what 
services they have a right to expect. 
, 


Medium Long-Range Initiatives 


Establish a Public Safety Neighborhood Board (see Exhi- 
bit D)with representatives fran the different neighbor- 
hocds to work with the Police Department to help develop 
and carry out police policy towerd neighborhoods. This 
body should also serve as a mechanism to mediate among 

the diverse interests of groups who affect decision-making 
and the delivery of public safety services. 


Study the advisability of establishing an Independent 
Review Board to investigate misconduct on the part of 


police, fire, corrections, or any other agency that 
serves the municipal government (see Exhibit D for a 
possible model). 


Drug Control Unit 


Quick Action Items 


Improved vehicles. Each two-person team should have a 
reliable covert car available. 


improved coordination with with districts/district detectives 


to improve cormunity response and to avoid disruption of 
ongoing DCU investigations. 


Minority representation on the DCU. 


Short-range Initiatives 
Increased Manpower FOr SLs 


Additional equipment for DCU, e.g. wiretap equipment and 
training, radio scrambler. 


Action to ensure that that money confiscated in drug cases 1s is 
used to support roport DCU activities and acquire needed equip- equip- 


ment... 
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Medium Long Range Initiatives 


roved drug education programs in the public schools. 
The so-called "Forfeiture Bill" pending in the legisla~ 
ture might help in this regard; it would require that a 
portion of confiscated money be used to pay for drug pre- 
vention and treatment programs. 


Attempt to negotiate a change in the contractual require- 
ment regarding automatic rating as a detective after a 
one-year provisional period. More flexibility in this 
area would help DCU attract and retain more highly moti-~ 
vated staff and would ultimately lead to a more cost- 
effective operation. 


Community Disorders Unit 


Quick Action Items 


Issue a special order by the Police Commissioner requir- 
ing CDU to investigate reported incidents of harassment 


of gays and lesbians. 


Bring Spanish-speaking and Asian officers, as well as 


Spanish and Chinese interpreters, into the CDU. 


Analyze CDU's current working definition of racial inci- 


dents and determine if it should be expanded. 


Rape Unit/Rape Crisis Services 


Quick Action Items 


Conduct a formal, in-depth evaluation of the BPD and BCH 
Rape Units. Involve canmmity residents, perticularly 
Latinas, in the evaluation of these two wits. 


Increase the size of the BPD Rape Unit to represent at 
least two officers per neighborhood. Emphasize the 


involvement of female officers. Provide Rape Unit offi- 
cers with training in rape investigation techniques, 
considerations in handling rape calls, and guidelines 
for responding to the needs of rape victims. (Fora 
detailed plan to upgrade the Rape Unit, see Attachment 3, 
"Suggested Guidelines for the Organization of a Rape 
Investigation Unit"). 


Investigate the extent of and response to rape in the 
City's penal institutions and take action to prevent 
rape and other forms of sexual violence within the 
institution. 
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Medium/Long-Range Initiatives 


Services 


Increase the number of trained bilingual/bicultural 
personnel in all BCH departments so that the Latina 


community has access to City Hospital services. 


Hire bilingual/bicultural counselors in the BCH Rape 
Writ. 


Allocate funds for rape education training of drug 
and alcohol treatment counselors. 


Allocate funds for rape and child sexual abuse coun- 
seling of secondary victims. 


Increase support services for the BPD Rape Unit (e.g. 
identification section personnel) and develop intel- 
ligence-gathering and analysis techniques (e.g. ccm 
puterized suspect and MO files.) See Attachment 
entitled "Suggested Guidelines for the Organization 
of a Rape Investigation Unit. 


Education 


Allocate funds for the rape training of medical and 
legal professionals in city-funded departments and 
agencies. 


— -Increase public safety awareness to prevent easy ac- 


cess to first-floor dwellings. 


Formal Agreements 


nonce 


Negotiate a formal agreement with the Boston School 
Committee to include rape education and child sexual 
abuse in the Boston Public School health, sociology, 
and psychology curricula. 

Negotiate an agreement with Boston<based universities 
to_ include rape education and child sexual abuse in 
their sociology departments' curricula. 

Negotiate an agreement with appropriate agencies to 


resolve the problem of ambulance personnel destroying 
rape evidence in cases where the ambulance precedes 


the police. 


Vice Unit 
Quick-Action Items 
Provide supervision for both, shifts 


Medium/ Long-Range Initiatives 


Consider shifting resources from the Vice Unit to other 
units, e.g. rape, drug control, arson. 
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I. 


AGENCY DATA, FACTS AND STATISTICS: While many of the facts 


Concerning this agency or program are contained in the agency briefing book, 


additional important data will also be discovered by the Task Force. Please 


briefly describe any additional items of information obtained as a result of your 


task force work. 


be 


The number of automobiles and trucks entering dawntown Boston daily far 
exceeds the available parking spaces. There are 62,000 parking spaces 


downtown compared to 177,000 vehicles entering the area each day. Of 


-the available parking spaces, 35,000 are for commercial use, 20,000 are 


private, and 6,000 are metered. 


Non-residents receive most of the parking tickets issued in Boston. Boston 
residents receive 25 percent of the tickets, 57 percent go to other 


Massachusetts residents, and 17 percent go to out-of-staters. 


Parking enforcernent varies significantly between the neighborhoods and 
downtown: 95.6 percent of tickets are handed out downtown compared to 


4.4 percent in the neighborhoods. 


Parking enforcement officers (meter maids) bring in enough revenue to pay 


for themseives in a month. 


Currently the City has a backlog of $50 million in uncollected parking 
tickets dating from 1978 to 1981. 

The Residential Permit Parking Program currently services eight 
neighborheeds: Beacon Hill, Bay Village, South End, North End, Chinatown, 


Leather District, Fenway/Kenmore, and Back Bay. 


Boston appears to have netted $15 million in revenue from parking tickets 
in FY 1983, after paying $3.2 million to State Street Bank and Datacom, 
Inc., to manage ticket collection. $10.6 million was collected from backlog 


tickets during FY 1983 (fram 1978-1982). : 


It 


The City has a $406,000 contract with Brinks to collect revenue from 
parking meters and netted about $5 million from this revenue source in FY 
1983. - z 


See the Briefing Book for details on programs, staffing, and budgets of 
agencies mentioned in this report other than Traffic and Parking. The 
Support Detail report, published separately, also provides additional 
background information. Last, the report on Basic City Services covers 


certain transportation issues. 


AGENCY OR PROGRAM PROBLEMS: Based upon your discussions with agency 


personnel and community groups and leaders, please describe what you consider 


to be the major problems confronting this agency. 


* 


Transportation services in the City are fragmented. Because Traffic and 
Parking, Real Property, Public Works, the BRA, Mayor's Office, and Police 
Oepartment Hackney Division all oversee elements of traffic and 
transportation issues in the City, no single agency has taken the broad 
perspective and planned policy for all modes of transportation end for all 


residents. 


The Traffic and Parking Department is, by definition, oriented toward 
automobile traffic. Accordingly, it lacks an overview of the major 


transportation issues facing the City. 


The Department has displayed neither strong leadership on transportation 
issues nor a perception of an appropriate role of transportation advocacy 


for the City. 


The Traffic and Parking Department has no clear or consistent channe! for 
neighborhood input. As a result, the department has paid very little 
attention to neighborhood transportation problems (beyond issuing 


residential parking permits in certain areas). 


Neither the Police nor the Traffic and Parking Department enforces 
moving traffic violations to any significant extent, although such violations 
endanger public safety throughout the City and contribute to congestion 


downtown and in neighborhood commercial centers. 

Currently, taxi and limousine licensing and inspection are housed within the 
Hackney Division of the Boston Police Department. Taxi owners and 
operators have expressed concern that the Police Department coes not 
have sufficient resources to inspect the taxi fleet effectively. 

Parking violations are enforced unevenly, with aggressive ticketing 
downtown compared to almost no enforcement in congested neighborhocd 


commercial areas. 


The Traffic and Parking Department does not have the resources to expand 


the neighborhood parking program to some of the City's outlying areas. 


Other problems, identified by the current Commissioner, which the Task 


Force has not had time toaddress, include the following: 
a. The Department will need passage of a supplemental budget. 
b. Too many department employees are collecting Worker's Compensation. 


ec. The City needs to find a way to dispose of 6,000 old parking meters that 


have been replaced with vandal-proof models. 


d. The Department frequently bears the costs of other City vehicles, 


including those in the Mayor's Office. 
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IV. 


AGENCY POLICY INITIATIVES: Based upon your discussions with agency 
personnel and community groups and, leaders, please describe what you 
consider to be the principal new agency programs or policy initiatives, 


especially those that are just underway or currently being. formulated. 


1. Setting up and expanding the Residential Permit Parking Program. 


2. Allowing commercial vehicles to exceed stated parking meter time limits 


( provided they continue to pay the meters). 


Moat 


. Beginning to work with the State's Registry of Motor Vehicles to collect 


the backlog of parking tickets. 


NEW PRIORITIES: Given the list of promises made by the new Mayor (see 


your staff person for a list), issues raised during the campaign, added to your 
own group discussicns and information, please list and briefly describe what 
you consider as high priority policies for this agency. Please also describe 
the reasons for this high priority, potential funding sources and the required 
executive or legislative action needed to implement this new policy or 


program. Please use additional sheets if necessary. 


1. Reorganize the City's transportation services in a new Department of 
Transportation that will adopt and vigorously pursue a comprehensive and 


coordinated transportation policy. 


2. Play an active role in representing the City's interest in all major capital 
transportation projects that affect the City. Projects currentiy under 
study or under way include the Southeast Expressway reconstruction, 
Central Artery/Third Harbor Tunnel project, Southwest Corridor Project, 


and Roxbury Replacement Service study. 
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3, Establish an overall City parking policy that will take into account the 
different needs of the downtown and the neighborhoods and residents, 


commuters, shoppers, visitors, and commercial vehicles. 


4. Collect backlogged parking tickets more aggressively by working closely 
with the Registry of Motor Vehicles in its prograrns to identify people 


with unpaid tickets, 


5. Establish a system for neighborhood traffic and parking enforcement and 
management to redesign traffic patterns around specific neighborhood 


needs. 


AGENCY PRIORITIES: Based upon your discussions with agency officials, 


community groups and leaders and your own observations, please discuss 
which current agency programs or policies appear to "fit" (i.e., complement) 
your suggested list of new priorities and which do not. Please list reasons 
why and potential savings as a result of cutting back or eliminating those 


orograms or policies. 


1. Currently City transportation policies tend to focus on downtown at the 
expense of neighborhoods at the same time they have concentrated on 


automobile traffic without considering other modes of transportation. 


2. We recommend adopting a set of transportation policies that encompass 
all means of transportation and meet the needs of neighborhoods as well 
as those of downtown businesses. The City's transportation agencies 


should also seek to maximize their revenue sources and reduce their costs. 


3. The following existing Traffic and Parking Oepartment policies 


complement these priorities: 


a. Establishing the Resident Permit Parking Program. 
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b. Creating more flexible parking regulations for commerical vehicles 


é 


ce. Collecting unpaid parking tickets. 


These Traffic and Parking Department policies work against transportation 


priorities: 


a. Not considering overall transportation policies that go beyond traffic 


and parking issues. 


b. Not reviewing City responses to major construction projects that will 


affect its residents, e.g. Southeast Expressway reconstruction. 


ec. Not expanding the Resident Permit Parking Program _ into 
neighborhoods that have expressed interest in participating in this 


program. 


EFFECTIVNESS AND EFFICIENCY: To the extent time allows, please 


evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency of existing key programs of this 
agency. It is understood that the response will largely be qualitative not 
quantitative and that additional work will be needed to accurately answer 
this question. To the extent that your observations and those of community 


groups and leaders permit, please attempt to make those judgements. 


1, A number of agencies oversee different elements of Boston's 
transportation network. This organizational fragmentation has led to 
ineffective and inefficient transportation policies and programs 
throughout the City. Planning has been limited by the scope and 
viewpoint characteristic of each agency and thus has not incorporated the 
wider perspective that a comprenensive trasnportation planning agency 


can provide. 
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2. The current structure of the Traffic and Parking Department has 
encouraged the City to develop only policies that affect automobile 
traffic. While the Department by definition should be concerned with 
these issues, the absence of a clearly delimited setting for looking at City 
transportation policy as an integrated whole has meant that the City has 
paid very little attention to other modes of transportation like shuttle 


buses, taxis, or limousines. 


3. Neighborhood commercial centers have congestion problems that may be 
small compared to those downtown, but they still affect local residents, 
shoppers, and merchants. Still, the Traffic and Parking Department has 
focused primarily on downtown traffic problems, while virtually ignoring 


the needs of the outlying neighborhoods for traffic managment programs. 


“4. The Traffic and Parking Department subcontracts meter and ticket 


collection and processing. The City should re-evaluate these and other 
contracts with a view toward their cost, efficiency, residency 


qualifications, and union concerns. 


EARLY INITIATIVES: Please make suggestions to the Mayor-elect 


concerning quick or early initiatives needed to be undertaken by the new 
Administration. This does not mean that the initiative must be completed 


quickly, but sirnply that it be begun quickly. 


1, Appoint a representative to the Southeast Expressway Interagency task 


force. 


2. Develop a coherent and creative response to the cpportunities and 
problems that the Central Artery/Third Harbor Tunnel project may 
present. As a first step, the City should determine who will own the land 
above a depressed Central Artery and along Northern Avenue (which the 
State could take by eminent domain) and prepare a plan for developing 


these parcels. 


Appoint a liaison to the Southwest Corridor Project and participate in 


planning for the Roxbury Replacement Service study. 


Devélop a City parking policy that will incorporate neighborhood concerns 
about residential, visitor, and commercial parking as well as address the 
downtown problems of traffic congestion and illegal parking. As 
short-term measures pending preparation of an overall policy, the City 
should evaluate the Residential Permit Parking Program and consider 
increasing funding to allow its expansion into other neighberhoods, and 
reassign some meter maids to enforce parking regulations in the City's 


neighborhoods. (See also the report of Basic City Services Task Force.) 


Set up a formal process to coordinate neighborhood transportation 
concerns, to ensure both that a channel exists for meeting residents’ day - 
to - day transportation concerns (e.g. fixing a broken traffic light) and 
that an overall City transportation policy meets the needs of all its 


residents. 


Re-evaluate plans for selling the City's parking garages by comparing the 
advantages and disadvantages of selling, leasing, or developing the sites. 
At the same time, the City should take an inventory of its transportaticn~ 
related properties, including present and future air rights created by 
transportation projects like the Soutwest Corridor project, and seek to 


maximize its contro! over these resources. 


Study the taxi industry (including taxis, limousines, and sight-seeing 


vehicles) and consider ways to improve taxi service in the neighborhoods. 
Evaluate the current state of traffic law enforcement, which has been 


eliminated from the Police Department and not picked up elsewhere, and 


develop an effective systern for ensuring traffic safety. 


9. Begin to evaluate the reorganization plan this Task Force has proposed by 
submitting this report to the legal group of the Reorganization Task Force 


and then to the Fiscal Affairs Task Force. 


VI. GENERAL. RECOMMENDATIONS: Based upon your observations and thase of 
community groups and leaders, please make any relevant recommendations 
pertaining to this agency. 


1. Establish a new City Department of Transportation 


2. Place high priority on addressing the following concerns: 


0) 


, Central Artery/Third Harbor Tunnel 

b. Southeast Expressway reconstruction 

c. Southwest Corridor Project and Roxbury Replacement Service 
d. Traffic and parking management initiatives 


e. Obtaining higher levels of public transportation service 


3. Adopt a set of principles to guide transportation policy in the City. 


NOTE: These recommendations summarize the points addressed in the attached Task 


Force report entitled "Major Recommendations” 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Transportation Task Force was charged with evaluating the current 
transportation services in the City of Boston and with making recommendations 


for responding to the major transportation issues that the City faces today. 


Based on our interviews with City officials, review of the written material 
appended to this report, and our own discussions, we make the following 


recommendations: 


A. The City should establish a Department of Transportation to bring 
together oladaiig and programs under a strong administrator, who 
would be directly responsible to the Mayor. 

B. The City should place high priority on addressing these major 
concerns: 
le Central Artery/Third Harbor Tunnel proposed project 
2 Southeast Expressway reconstruction | 
ou Southwest Corridor Project/Roxbury Replacement Service 
4. Traffic and parking initiatives 


De Maintaining and improving public transportation service. 


The City should be guided by a clear set of goals in all aspects of its 
transportation policy to ensure that transportation related projects enhance the 


quality of life for Boston residents. 


A. CREATE A DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Historically the City of Boston has abdicated its responsibilities for sound 
and comprehensive transportation planning and policy developrnent. 
Existing planning responsibilities have been fragmented, divided among 
the Mayor's staff, the Baston Redevelopment Authority (BRA), and the 
Traffic and Parking Department. Responsibility for different components 
of the City's transportation network has been scattered as well, not only 
among these agencies but also among the Department of Public Works, 
the Real Property Department, and the Police Department's Hackney 
Division. Moreover, transportation planning and programs have 
concentrated primarily on automobile traffic and on the downtown area. 
City policy has all but ignored other modes of transportation and has 


largely overlooked the problems of the neighborhoods. 


Accordingly, the Transportation Task Force recommends that the City 
establish a new Department of Transportation, both to bring together 
planning and programs within a single agency and to enable the City to 
develop policies that will ae beyond the automobile and address the 
transportation concerns of all its residents. (The appended report and 


organization chart provide specific details on this proposal.) 


Because transportation services are scattered among a number of 
agencies, transportation planning has been limited by the interests and 
constraints characteristic of each agency. Thus, planners at the BRA 
concentrate on Federally funded capital projects, while the Traffic and 
Parking policy staff manages the flow of automobiles in the City. No 
single agency, however, has had the responsibility for looking at the 
transportation needs of the City at large, for all modes and for all 
residents, nor does any agency have clear-cut responsibility for looking at 
the impact on the City of major projects, such as the reconstruction of 


the Southeast Expressway or the expansion of Logan Airport. 


Granted, the City has limited statutory authority in this area, since State 
agencies and independent authorities control some of the major 
transportation facilities in Boston. The MBTA provides transit service, 
Massport owns and operates Logan Airport, and the Massachusetts 
Turnpike runs through the heart of the City. Because no agency or 
individual has been charged with representing the interests of the City on 
transportation matters, Boston and its residents have been forced to defer 
to the plans of others for years. State agencies and regional 
transportation authorities have had little incentive to seek input from the 
City on proposed projects when no centralized agency has had the 


authority to represent the City's interests. 


While forcing the City to react to the plans of other agencies, this 
fragmentation has also resulted in the absence of clear lines of authority 
and accountability. Residents do not know where to turn to get a broken 
traffic light fixed or whom to speak to about the disruption a major 
project could cause in their neighborhood. The Mayor, as well, does not 
have the clear-cut line authority to influence transportation policy in the 
City. As a result, transportation policy has been neither accountable to 


the Mayor nor responsive to the people. 


Fragmented services have often meant duplicated services, as well. For 
example, two City agencies currently oversee parking spaces: Traffic and 
Parking has responsibility for on-street metered spaces and Real Property 
for parking garages and open-air parking lots. Similarly, the Public Works 
Department handles highway design and maintenance, yet the Traffic and 
Parking Department has responsibility for other aspects of traffic 
engineering like signs and signals. By eliminating such duplication and 
consolidating similar services, a single transportation agency could allow 
the City to reduce administrative costs and provide a more comprehensive 


planning outlook. 
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Such consolidation of central policy and management must be balanced by 
a major effort to create an effective structure for neighborhood 
involvement in transportation issues. Neighborhood residents often nave a 
more concrete and coherent view of their own needs and how to meet 
them than distant and sometimes scattered City agencies. Yet, until now, 
neighborhced views of problems, priorities, services, and solutions have 


too often been ignored. 


Such a structure will require a commitment of staff and funds if 
neighborhood opinion is to be taken seriously on a citywide and continuing 
basis. A clear structure for neighborhood input should be enhanced by 
clear accountability at the top, with a Transportation Commissioner 
charged with implementing within the transportation area the Mayor's 
broad commitment to vastly increased neighborhood access to all City 
functions. Only then will Boston be able to plan its future actively and 


not react to the plans of others. 


We recognize the fact that this plan may be changed, and we urge the 
Mayor's staff to review all reorganization proposals to ensure consistency 
and to make certain that important programs and policies are not 
averlooked. To that end, we have also submitted a copy of this report to 
the Legal Analysis group of the Reorganization Task Force for further 


evaluation. 


B. MAJOR TRANSPORTATION ISSUES 


The Transportation Task Force recognizes five major areas that demand 
high priority from the Flynn Administration. They are: (1) developing a 
City policy on the proposed depression of downtown Boston's Central 
Artery and construction of a South Boston seaport access road and tunnel 
to Logan Airport in East Boston, (2) mitigating the impacts on Dorchester, 
Mattapan, Roxbury, South Boston, and the South End that may result from 
changes in traffic patterns caused by reconstructing the Southeast 


Expressway, (3) representing the interest of the City and its residents on 
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the Southwest Corridor Project and participating fully in the Roxbury 
Replacement Service study, (4) developing and enforcing sound traffic and 
parking policies, particularly in neighborhoods and outlying commercial 
districts, and (5) maintaining and improving high levels of transit service 


and related public safety services. 


Central Artery/Tunnel. The City faces an immediate need to develop a 
coherent and creative response to the opportunities and problems that the 
investment of over $2.5 billion in Boston's central highway network 
poses. The City should seek funding needed for planning and engineering 
work to establish a full planning capability to complement State efforts. 
such planning should focus on maximizing the project's benefits to the 
City and ensuring the fewest negative impacts possible on its citizens. 
The City's immediate concern should be investigating the ownership and 
development opportunities for the land and air rights made available by 


this construction project. 


Members of the Task Force displayed a wide range of personal views on 
this project, particularly the tunnel. They voiced concern that the project 
will alter the balance of Boston's transportation network in favor of 
automobile traffic. Accordingly, they fee! that more attention to transit 
is needed, particularly for the link between the South Station 


Transportation Complex and Logan Airport, which would also serve the 


‘growing Fort Point Channel/Commonwealth F lats district. 


In expressing their interest in limiting airport growth, Task Force 
members recommended appropriate zoning and transportation measures to 
reduce negative impacts on East Boston. Some possibilities deserving 
further study include a ferry network, linking many harbor sites, and 
traffic management within the existing tunnels, especially during peak 


periods of travel. 


Southeast Expressway Reconstruction. The City should immediately join 
the Massachusetts Interagency Task Force for the Southeast Expressway 
reconstruction project. In this way the City can help oversee the project 
and coordinate the accommodation cof diverted South Shore commuter 
traffic into extra MBTA service and on alternative street routes through 
some of the City's neighborhoods. Work to date has not addressed 
street-level impacts on neighborhoods, particular intersections, and major 


arteries such as Morrissey Boulevard, Dorchester and Blue Hill Avenues. 


In addition to helping to ensure as few negative impacts as possible from 
the Southeast Expressway reconstruction, participation on the task force 
can enable the City to prepare for the even greater disruptions that will 
result from the Central Artery/Tunnel project. The City should seek 
State funds to defray its costs for informational and traffic management 
activities during this prograrn. The City should also seek to derive 


longterm benefits from any physical changes to be made in the short run. 


Southwest Corridor Issues. The Southwest Corridor project will help meet 


the transportation needs of the communities in this section of the City, 
spur economic development in the area, and provide additional access for 
commuters from the southeast suburbs during the Southeast Expressway 
reconstruction. To represent the interests of its residents, the City 
should establish a liaison with the MBTA's Southwest Corridor project to 
oversee compliance with the agreed upon plan on various elements of the 
project, including station design, changes in the local street network, 
signage, and mitigation of temporary construction impacts. This would 
enable the, City to participate in decisions surrounding development and 


disposition of the air rights at the new station sites. 
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At the same time, the City should participate fully in the Roxbury 
Replacement Service Study, now under way. The MBTA is considering 
providing light rail service (i.e., streetcars) to replace the Orange Line. 
The Environmental Impact Statement is scheduled for release in March, 
with public hearings planned for April and May. Support for the project 
already exists in the Dudley Station and Blue Hill Avenue corridor, but the 
City should consider developing support for the project in other affected 


neighborhoods. 
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Traffic and Parking Management Initiatives. Any structure the City 


establishes for neighborhood input in transportation issues should work to 
create plans to address the circulation and parking needs of neighborhoods 
and outlying commercial districts, as well as to ensure maintenance of 
streets, signs, signals, crosswalks, and lane markings. In congested areas, 
local traffic plans could consider giving preferential treatment to high 
priority and high occupancy vehicles such as taxis, senior citizen services, 


buses, police cars, fire trucks, and carpools. 


The City should draw up a comprehensive parking policy that balances its 
dual interests in parking tickets as a revenue source and parking 
regulations as a traffic management tool. The policy should additionally 
recognize the different needs of the downtown community and the 
neighborhoods. Downtown parking regulations should be aggressively 
enforced in view of the mounting traffic congestion; neighborhood parking 
policy should include expanding the residential parking programs (with a 
provision for winter parking) and consider assigning parking enforcement 
officers. The City should investigate further the possibility of increasing 
fines for double parking and further improve parking ticket collection 
procedures, especially for back tickets. As part of a plan to address 
traffic congestion downtown, the City should consider creating incentives 
for employers to encourage use of public transportation, carpooling, 


vanpooling, and staggered work hours. 
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Finally, because careless driving habits mot only endanger the public but 
also contribute to the City's traffic, and parking problems, people should 
be educated about the need for better driving standards and for 


observance of parking regulations. 


Public Transportation Services. Task Force members voiced their concern 
for more and better public transportation services. They recommended in 
particular that the City participate more aggressively and consistently on 
the MBTA Advisory Board to promote its citizens’ interests and to 
coordinate its own resources and economic development programs with 
MBTA policy. 


There is a widespread perception that cormunity-oriented transportation 


suffers at the expense of downtown commuting. 


Steps to improve transit services within and between neighborhoods could 
include minibus, dial-a-bus, shared-ride taxi, or other innovative services. 
Likewise, the City should work with the MBTA to improve community 
transit services. Since many major transit projects seem primarily to 
bring rnore commuters into Boston, the City should advocate nonsuburbon 
rail service like the Roxbury Replacement Service, and the 
Circumferential Transit project, which would allow people to travel 
between neighborhoods without going downtown first. Finally, downtown 


circulation of buses that serve City neighborhoods should be improved. 
The City should support MBTA efforts to improve coordination and 


communication with police, fire, and medical services to enhance public 


safety on mass transit. 
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TRANSPORTATION POLICY PRINCIPLES 


e 


No matter what shape the City's Department of Transportation takes, the Task 


Force recommends that all City transportation policies and programs embody 


the following principles. A clear understanding of these goals among everyone 


who works with the City and within the City on transportation matters can help 


ensure a coordinated, comprehensive, and coherent transportation policy that 


meets the needs of the City and its residents. 


All transportation-related activities should enhance the quality of life for all 


Boston residents by: 


6) 


Enabling Boston residents, commuters, and visitors to travel to jobs, 
schools, stores, cultural and entertainment institutions, and other 
destinations as safely, quickly, reliably, and conveniently as possible. 
Minimizing the negative impact on Boston residents of the daily influx and 
passage of hundreds of thousands of non residents into and through our 
city. 

Encouraging economic development and enhancing tne revenue base of the 
CLICys . 

Ensuring that Boston and its people retain control over transportation 
decisions that have an impact on the City and its neighdorhoads. 

Ensuring that transportation policies are sensitive to preserving and 
enhancing the quality of life and texture of our neighborhoods while 


providing improved transportation services within and between them. 
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II, REORGANIZATION PROPOSAL i 


Effective transportation can work to ensure Boston's vitality, both the city 
itself, and the city as the center of the metropolitan area of two and one half 
million people. The kind, nature, reliability, safety, and flexibility of its 
transportation services profoundly affect the shape and attractiveness of 
Boston-- its neignborhoods, its waterfronts, its industrial areas, its retail and 
commercial centers, its entertainment, cultural and educational institutions, 


and its historic downtown. 


Many transportation modes converge in a city: cars, trucks, buses, taxis, trains, 
ferries, and pedestrians. The transportation facilities and services that support 
them are of many kinds and found in many places. They are roads, rails, 
sidewalks and metered parking spaces: we find them on the surface, in the air, 
and underground. Some are publicly owned and run; some are privately owned 
but require public facilities to operate. Government acts by building, by 


Maintaining, by operating, by managing, and by regulating. 


There is currently a sense of disorder among these facilities and services. Some 
of the services are excellent and some are not. Whether they are good, bad, or 
in the middle, they are too uncoordinated, too unresponsive to the real needs of 
our residents, our visitors, our students, our businesses, our shoppers, our 


children, and our elderly. 


To be sure, the City's role is subject to the programs and priorities of major 
public entities that it does not control - the Port and Turnpike Authorities, the 
MBTA, the MDC, the State, and the Federal Government. The transportation 
functions are spread among at least nalf dozen agencies, deait with at different 
bureaucratic levels, and are neither accountable to the mayor and of 


questionable responsiveness to the people of Boston. 
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A. 


Boston needs to create order out of its transportation disorder. This is essential 
for the City to work effectively with the state, federal, and other 
transportation agencies that affect it, to respond creatively to the needs of our 
people in a way they can understand, and to allow the Mayor to take firm 


control of this major city function. 


To create this order, the Task Force recommends investigation of the 
possibility of creating a strong and responsive city Department of 
Transportation, and should establish with the assistance of substantial 


neighborhood input, clear priorities for that Department to carry out. 


To that end, we offer the proposal for such a department and for a strong, 
effective transportation commissioner to lead it. We base this recommendation 
upon the following findings that emerged from interviews with City department 
heads, meetings with local and national transportation authorities, and our own 


discussions. 


FINDINGS 


There is no apparent City leadership in the City's transportation future. The | 
City needs one central authority, paralleling the clear-cut position of the Police 
or Fire Commissioner, who speaks for the Mayor and, therefore, all City 


departments involved in transportation decisions. 


Responsibility for the various facets of transportation (planning, design, 
construction, maintenance, etc.) is dispersed among tco many city departments, 
almost to the point where no one is responsible. For example, policy and 
planning, not clearly defined, have come from the Mayor's staff and BRA. 


Major project development has been concentrated within the BRA. 
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The Public Works Department has been responsible for highway design and 
maintenance, but the Traffic and Parking Department handles traffic 
engineering design (traffic signals, signs, intersection channelization, etc.) as 
well as parking meters and private parking lots. The Real Property Board 
handles parking garages and open-air parking lots, the Police Department 


oversees taxis, and on and on. 


The BRA, Traffic and Parking Department, and Public Works Department which 
make up the key transportation departments, Go not have enough qualified 
professionals to handle their responsibilities. The BRA ten years ago developed 
a highly qualified professional staff of 30 transportation planners, bolstered by 


Federal funding. There are now just three crofessionals in that section. 
2 | i oe 


Citizen involvement is now totally unstructured and is practically impossible 
with this current dispersion of responsibility and authority. It is recommended 
that Boston consider establishing a structured forum for citizen input in 
transportation decisions. 

Our inquiries indicate that there is no single ideal pattern for establishing a city 
transportation department. Our research, however, suggests that a department 
organized somewhat like a state department of transportation (as recommended 
by the Highway Users Federation of Washington, D.C.) generally has the best 
chance of success. With this type of organization, members of similar divisions 
at the City level! will work with the appropriate staff of state and federal 
departments. This will result in much better communications, speedier 
approval of projects, and very possibly more funds for Boston from state and 


federal discretionary appropriations. 
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Be 


“REORGANIZATION PLAN 


e 


An organization chart for such a department is attached. Each box lists the key 


functions of the department's six divisions. A few explanatory comments will 


be made about the major purposes of each division. 


Planning and Programming Division 


The BRA and Mayor's staff currently carry out the little transportation 
planning that exists within the City. The City, however, has no clear-cut 
policy for the various modes of transportation. By creating a planning 
staff of qualified professionals, the City can assume control of its own 
transportation future. Instead of reacting to the plans of state agencies 
and transportation authorities, the City can at least share the leadership 


role for improving regional transportation. 


This plan calls for hiring several higher-level staff members, organized in 
a chain of command reporting through the Transportation Commissioner 
to the Mayor, as exists in every state and many major cities. Combining 
ransportation elements of the design, construction, maintenance, and 
administrative functions of the Traffic and Parking and Public Works 
Departments should mean substantial savings in the long run. Also, better 


organization in itself will mean a more effective use of the BRA. 
Design and Engineering Division 


This division will prepare, or supervise the preparation of, the actual 
plans, specifications, and estimates for improvements to the City's 
streets and bridges. Today, engineers must be multi-disciplinary. 
Assembling the Traffic and Parking and some of the Public Works 
engineers in one division should in itself increase the City's engineering 


capacity, although additional engineers may be needed. 
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Parking Management Division 


This division would assume the parking functions of the Real Property 
Board and the Traffic and Parking Department. This is an operational 
division. Planning for parking, its relationship to new developments and 
air quality plans, would move into the Planning and Programming Division, 
since they make-up only one part of the City's overall transportation 
picture. Each division, however, will benefit from staff meetings with the 


other, since there is seldom a perfect allocation of authority. 
Construction and Maintenance Division 


To a great extent, this division would comprise some of the present Public 
Works Department. It is the "field operations” of the new Transportation 
Department for everything except off-street parking and parking meters, 


although some of these functions might eventually be merged into this 


division. Most of the Public Works engineers would be transferred to the 


Engineering Division and the Traffic and Parking Department's 
maintenance (traffic control devices, vehicles) duties would be 


transferred to the Construction and Maintenance Division. 
Intergovernmental and Community Relations Division 


At the present time, the average citizen is not sure where to begin to 
express concern or to recommend a traffic improvement. This new 
division would act as in-house "ombudsman", screening and assisting their 
requests. This division weould collaborate with The Mayor's existing 
Intergovernmental Department to insure neighborhood council 
involvement previously discussed for citizen input, handle public 
information, assist other divisions in pursuing federal and state 
discretionary funding, and coordinate various transportation functions 
(aiding the professional/technical staff) with other city departments and 
with state and federal agencies. This last function, liaison with other 
transportation agencies, through our current Intergovernmental Relations 
Department, would finally enable the City to play an active planning and 
monitoring role in the major transportation projects that affect its 


citizens. 
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6. Administration Division 


This plan calls for merging a portion of the administration function of the 
Public Works Department and Traffic and Parking Department into a 


single unit, which should result in significant savings. 


CONCLUSION 


These recommendations aim to provide the Mayor and the City with the best 
expertise available and the best organization possible so that the City can take 


a leadership in its own transportation future. 


At the outset of reorganization, we would recommend against dismissal or 
reduction in grade for any employee. Not only could such action generate 
resistance to the plan, but they could work against the major objective of a 
more efficient and productive organization. Some employees who have been 
working exceptionally well or to the full extent of their abilities might be hurt, 
casting doubt on the reorganization process. Since it will take time to sort out 
the role of each employee in the final organization, we recommend moving 
slowly in the personnel area while proceeding rapidly with further investigation 


of the realistic possibility of reorganization. 
Accomplishing the reorganization will require two major, simultaneous efforts: 


O The detailed reorganization of each division and the bureau's or sections 
within the divisions. 

9) A legal effort to rewrite the statutes and by-laws pertaining to existing 
City departments, transferring appropriate elements of other City 


Agencies to the new department. 
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We recommend a continued investigation into the possibility of accomplishing 
the reorganization. Local members of professional organizations such as the 
Institute of Transportation Engineers, American Public Works Association, 
American Society of civil Engineers, Massachusetts Municipal Association, etc., 
could serve as advisors. National organizations such as the Highway Users 
Federation could provide information on how other major cities have 
reorganized. A small legal staff should be retained on a temporary basis for the 


specific purpose of rewriting the necessary statutes. 
Although this plan may not be perfect in all its details, we are convinced that 


its major objectives are absolutely clear and necessary for the Mayor to manage 


Boston's transportation program effectively and efficiently. 
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Urban Systems Projects Since 1978 
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C. Current Projects 
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"Plan to minimize traveler disruption during reconstruction of the 
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E.MBTA 


"Recommendations for the new Department of Transportation," by 
Edwina Cloherty 


"Transportation-Past, Present, and Future," by Philip Caruso 
"Requirements of a Traffic and Parking Commissioner," by Philip Caruso 


"Home Rule Petition to establish a Department of Transportation, 
Office of the Mayor," December 8, 1969 


1, "Boston/MBTA Advisory Board Roles," by John Fitzgerald 


2. "MBTA Project Description," by John Fitzgerald 


3. "MBTA Capital Improvements Program," by John Fitzgerald 


F. PARKING 


1, "Parking in Central Boston: Meeting the Access Needs of a growing 
Downtown," by Cambridge Systematics 


2. "A Review of Parking and Devlopment in Boston Proper 1968," by Alex Taft 
and Susan Clippinger 


3. Traffic Officers FY 1984 (Figures showing that meter maids pay their total 
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4. "Resident Perception of Driving and Parking in the City of Boston," by 
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All documents below are available upon request with the current commissioner. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Housing, jobs, crime, schools, poverty and health care concern all 

Bostonians. But historically women, in particular, Mmve been denied equal 
access to the full range of services they need and deserve in these areas. 
Over the years, the city has ignored its obligations to address these concerns. 


The Flynn Administration can depart from the city's past by laumching bold 
initiatives on women's issues. Mayor Flymm has already demonstrated his 
willingness to take such action by signing an executive order on equal 
rights. The full measure of Mayor Flymn's concern for Boston's women is 
demonstrated by his commitment to establish the Commission on the Status of 
Women . 


This report outlines the Commission's structure and program. The major 
elements of the structure include the size, composition, budget and functions 
and duties of the Commission, Executive Director, and staff. These elements 
were designed to create a Commission that teflected the diversity of Boston's 
women and to give the Commission a strong role in shaping the city's policies 
toward women. The Commission's program sets mmicipal employment issues, 
specifically, instituting equal pay for equal worth and hiring women to all 
levels of government, and child care as the Commission's top priorities. 


Through the Commission on the Status of Women, the Flymn Administration will 
form a partnership with Boston's women dedicated to removing the barriers to 
equal opportunites from every avenue of life. 
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STRUCTURE 


Throughout the Mayoral campaign, Ray Flynn demonstrated his commitment to 
improving the status of women in the City of Boston. The major mechanism 
through which the Flynn administration will improve the status of women is the 
Commission on the Status of Women. 
The Commission on the Status of Women shotild be a resource for the Mayor and 
Department heads in regard to women's issues and commmity groups. The 
Commission will also advocate for women in the city. The fimctions of the 
Commission include: 

* advising the Mayor on women's issues 


* working with the Office of the Mayor in determining budget and policy 
priorities 


* monitoring and advising other city agencies 


* designing and implementing special projects that affect women and are 
not currently being implemented by existing city agencies 


* outreach, commmication, and liaison to neighborhood women, the women's 
commmity, and women's organizations 


* working with the Department on Intergovernmental Relations to influence 
state and federal legislation and programs that are of concern to women 


* working with the Office of Affirmative Action to insure that women are 
represented at all levels of city govermment 


* serving on interagency task force developed by Affirmative Action 
Office 


* developing long and short range agenda of the Commission 
* outreach and commmication liaison with both public and private 
sectors. 
Structure of the Commission 


In this section, we will outline the job duties of the Executive Director, the 
Commission, and the staff of the Commission. 


Executive Director 

The job duties of the Executive Director will include: 
- reports directly to the Mayor 
- serves as a member of the Commission 
- serves as special advisor to the Mayor 


hires and directs staf£ of the Commission 
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- member of the Office of the Mayor - involved in any group that makes 
policy and budget decisions 


- has access to and monitors budgetary and personnel practices of city 
agencies ¢ 


- advises department heads on programs that affect the status of women 
- liaison to women's commmity 


directs commission 


~ works with Affirmative Action Office 
Commission 
We recommend that the Commission itself be phased in over a period of time to 
insure that it adequately reflects the diversity of the women in the city. 
Criteria in choosing members of the Commission should include: 


- individuals, not representatives of organizations 


- Boston residents 


general geographic representation 
- background in women's or neighborhood organizations and/or issues 


familiarity with pwblems affecting women 


- professional expertise on issues (person should fit one of three above 
listed criteria) 


Composition of the Commission: 


The Commission should reflect the diversity of women in the city of Boston. 

The Commission should consist of approximately 20 members plus the Executive 
Director. The composition should reflect the diversity of women in the city 
including; age, occupation, race (30% minority women), geograrhy, economic 

level, sexual preference, disability, political philosophy. 


Commissioners should be appointed for a three year term, beginning with 
Staggered terms of differing duration. For example if there are 30 
commissioners, 10 should be appointed for one year, 10 for two years, 10 for 
three years and so on. 


Nominations for appointment to the Commission after the first year should come 
through a nominating committee of the Commission. The nominating committee 
should reflect the diversity of women in the city. The initial appointments 
are subject to the approval of the Mayor. Subsequently, the Commission should 
be a self-appointing body. 


Initial appointments to the commission should either begin with the 
appointment of an Executive Director or of a small nominating committee of 
women. 
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Role of the Commission Members 


fulfill goals of the commission (see first section) 


\ 


meet on a timely basis ‘ 


meet at least quarterly with the Mayor 
- one meeting with the Mayor and Chief Budget aides: to deal with the 
proposed budget for the upcoming fiscal year. 
Scenarios for Staffing and Budget 
Ideal: 
Executive Director - Mayoral policy advisor 
Assistant Director - operational director, work with Commission members 
Project Coordinator I - Commmity Liaison, program 
Project Coordinator II - Education, Research 
Administrative Assistant 
Somewhat Scaled Down 
Executive Director 
Assistant Director 
Project Coordinator 
Administrative Assistant 
Scaled Down 
Executive Director 
Project Coordinator 


Administrative Assistant 
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Budget 


Salaries (need more information, but approximately) 
Executive Director $35,000 — ‘ 
Assistant Director $28 , 000 

Project Coordinator I $22 , 000 

Project Coordinator II $22 ,000 

Administrative Assistant $18,000 
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In a certain sense all issues are women's issues. For example, women 
encounter discrimination in obtaining housing and employment; women are afraid 
to walk the streets and are threatened by violence in the home; and many women 
cannot afford quality health care. The Women's Commission's mandate is to 
study these problems and to develop solutions to them. Yet, the Commission's 
ability to solve these problems is limited by the resources available to it. 
The Commission will have a staff of between three and five and a budget of 
between $100,000 and $150,000. To maximize these relatively scarce resources, 
the Commission should concentrate its efforts on one or two crucial areas. 


The underlying causes for the problems confronting women in housing, health 
care, and safety are economic in nature. Until women are hired, promoted, and 
paid on an equal basis with men, women will continue to be denied equal 
opportunities in every aspect of their lives. It is these fundamental 
economic causes for women's status as second-class citizens that warrant the 
Commission's focusing its efforts on employment issues. City government must 
lead the private sector by example and commit itself to being a model 
employer. Achievement of this goal should be the Commission's first priority. 


Workplace issues include affirmative action, sexual harassment, flex-time, 
workplace hazards, and job training but the Commission's primary objectives 
should be instituting a policy of equal pay for equal worth and hiring women 
to all levels of government. A pay equity program for all city employees 
should be implemented after the Commission conducts a job evaluation study 
which examines qualifications, skill levels, duties and responsibilities 
involved in each job title and sets salaries accordingly. The Commission can 
help insure that women are hired to all levels of city government by 
conducting a department by department analysis of the existing employment 
status of women. Only when women hold positions of authority and influence 
and are paid accordingly, will women receive the respect and dignity they 
deserve. The city does not have the power to impose these standards on the 
private sector; however, the city can and should evaluate a company's hiring 
and employment practices as a criterion for doing business with the city. Tne 
city can also expand the number of private sector programs which set hiring 
goals for women, minorities, and Boston residents. (for more information on 
employment issues, refer to Attachments A and B, memos to the Civil Rights and 
Minority Affairs Task Force and the Economic and Commmity Development Task 
Force, respectively.) 


Enployment issues relate directly to the availability of child care. Simply 
put, women will not be able to fully participate in the workforce until 
affordable child care is readily available. For this reason, we feel the 
Commission whould also focus on child care issues and we have devoted Section 
IIL of this report to child care. 


The Commission's focus on employment and child care issues in no way belittles 
women's concerns on housing, health care and safety. Each of these issues is 
critically important to women in Boston. However, pressing housing issues 
like rent control, condominium conversion displacement, and the revitalization 
of public housing which concern women also concern all Boston residents 
seeking decent, affordable housing and could best be dealt with by a 
comprehensive housing plan executed by competent, coordinated leadership from 
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the existing housing agencies. Similarly, the top women's health care issues 
in Boston are really issues that concern all low income people. And again, 
_the improved delivery of health care services can best be accomplished by the 
administration's commitment of adequate funding and effective management of 
existing agencies like BCH and neighborhood health centers. Please refer to 
Attachments C and D, recommendations made to the Housing and Health Care Task 
Forces, respectively, on ways to improve the delivery of services in these two 
areas. 


Although the fear of violent crime permeates our society, it is women who are 
daily confronted with the greatest safety risks. Chief responsibility for 
restoring safety to our streets must lie with the police department. The task 
force has proposed specific steps (see Attachment E, the memo to the Public 
Safety Task Force) the police department should take to more effectively 
prevent violent crime and assist its victims. In addition, non-profit 
agencies have taken a role in serving victims of rape and domestic violence. 
Often the greatest threat to non-profits is the lack of adequate funding. 
Unfortunately, at least initially the Commission will not be able to aid 
non-profits in their search for financial support. The task force has also 
recommended that the Cable Task Force investigate the possibility of launching 
rape prevention and domestic/street violence campaigns via cable. (See 
Attachment F, memo to the Cable Task Force.) 


Although the Commission will not focus on housing, health care, and safety 
issues, it will advise the Mayor and the relevant city agencies on these and 
other womens's issues. Of even greater importance, the Commission will work 
with the Office of the Mayor to determine the city's budget and policy 
priorities. In this way, the Commission will insure that city government 
fully addresses the concerns of Boston's women. 


In conclusion, the problems facing Boston's women are real but ‘not 
insurmuntable. City government must become a partner with Boston's women in 
overcoming these problems. And the Flynn Administration must show its 
commitment to this partnership during its first few weeks in office by 
undertaking the following actions: 

- appointing the Executive Director of the Commission 

- creating the Commission 


- appointing women to key positions in city government 


CHILD CARE 


In approaching the issue of child care, it is important to note that the City of 
Boston has never had a child care policy before. We have concentrated on ways to 
improve the quality of child care services in Boston and also to utilize already 
existing resources. It is in this spirit. that we recommend the following goals 
for the city's child care program: 


A. Technical Assistance: to improve and support child care quality and to help 
expand child care services. 


B. Preventive Children's Health Care Services: coordination between community 
health centers and day care centers to educate child care providers and 
parents about children's health needs. 


C. City as Model Employer: child care options for mmicipal employees will be 
explored and Boston business commmity will be encouraged to do the same. 


D. Child Care Advocacy: The Commission should play an active role in promoting 
and advocating for child care on a state and local level. : 
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A. Technical Assistance Program - The quality of child care programs (day care 
centers and family day care homes) in Boston is very uneven due to a lack of child 
care resources and technical assistance. This has resulted in child care centers 
being closed down because they are not up to state licensing codes, more 
frequently than not, in low income neighborhoods. In addition, day care 
administrators are forced to work with shoe-string budgets and a shrinking pot of 
dollars from the State and Federal governments; these are overwhelming demands on 
day care directors. Many child care providers are not aware of sources of funds 
available for operating their programs. Others have not developed the capability 
for generating a stable and diverse source of operational fimds. In an effort to 
support these child care programs it is recommended that the City cbtain through a 
competitive bidding process a quality technical assistance program for Boston 
child care programs. 


This technical assistance service helps adminstrators gain a sense of perspective 
and focus on their agency on its resources as well as its needs, giving the 
adminstrator the opportunity to concentrate on a single aspect of the program, for 
a block of time, as opposed to the scatter-shot generalized pattern which often 
takes place in the day care setting. Technical assistance will be provided in 
areas such as curriculum development, parent involvement, and teacher and director 
training. The Child Care Resource Center, a non-profit child care resource and 
referral agency in Cambridge, has a similar technical assistance program with the 
cities of Cambridge and Somerville and have found such assistance to be invaluable 
in improving the quality of care in those cities. At the same time, many of the 
training sessions that are provided for day care staff, can be made available to 
family day care providers. (see budget attached) 


B. Children's Health Care Program - It is recommended that the City (through the 
Women’s Commission) establish a children's health care program in conjunction with 
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the neighborhood health care centers and the day care centers that fall within 
each health center's catc’ment area. The goals of such a program would be to make 
available basic children's health care information to child care providers (day 
care staff and family day care providers) and partents. A health care 
professional could provide on-site workshops on the availability of children's 
health services at the health center (thus encouraging parents to use the 
services), first aid, children's mitrition, and care of minor illnesses by day 
care staff. Such workshops could be offered several times a year by a designated 
health staff member who could also serve as a resource person to the local day 
care centers. After discussions with adminstrators at Boston City Hospital, such 
a program seems quite feasible to coordinate. 


C. City as Model Employer and Child Care in the Private Sector - The Commission 
will explore various carta care options for minicipal employees by doing a needs 
assessment to determine their child care needs and will make recommendations 


accordingly to the Mayor and the Office of Personnel (i.e. flex-time, job sharing, 
on-site day care, vouchers, and information and referral services). 


The City will encourage businesses in Boston to assist their employee's efforts to 
obtain quality child care. The Commission on the Status of Women will be an 
advocate for day care services in the business commmicty. It will direct 
businesses to appropriate child care resources to assist them in starting on-site 
child care centers or providing other mans for meeting employee's day care 

needs. The Commission could also inform private employers of the tax credits they 
could receive if they provide child care services to their employees. 


D. Advocacy - It is important for the Women's Commission to play an active role in 
advocating for better State funding for child care by participating in local child 
care advocacy groups. For this reason, we recommend that there be a Child Care 
Committee within the Commission to oversee the technical assistance pmwgram and 
children's health program, in addition to participating in local lobbying 

efforts. In the same vein, we believe that it is very important that members of 
the child care commmity, day care directors, teachers, and family day care 
providers) be appointed to the Commission. In addition: 


- City could sponsor workshops throughout the neighborhoods on how to select 
child care and produce free publication of the same topic made available at 
community health centers, welfare departments, and commmity centers. 


- Commission should compile a list of unused municpal space that is suitable 
for day care centers and make this list available to child care commmity. 


- Commission should develop new initiatives to support child care in Boston. 
In addition to such innovative steps, the Commission can begin to seek: 

- other city resources 

- additional state aid 


- contributions from local businesses 
-. infusions of work-study students into day care staffs 


CHILD CARE BUDGET 


Technical Assistance Component: 


STAFF 
(applicant may develop own structure Child Care Technical Assistance Coordinator 
to provide service, this is just a Someone wl ackgro in early c 
suggestion) education and administration. Experience 
cost: $40,000 as day care center director helpful. Must 


have knowledge of budgets, staffing 
issues, staff development, grant writing, 
and fund raising. Will provide 
consultations to day care asministrators 
on program start-ip as well as leading 
support groups for day care directors. 


Teacher Training Coordinator 

. Background in early childhood education, 
experience as day care teacher and/or 
director. Assist Child Care Tech. Asst. 
Coord. in providing technical assistance 
to child care pmgrams. This person will 
coordinate the various teacher trainings 
and support groups for day care staff. 


City could put out a RFP for $40,000 (funded by CDBG) and the respondents could 
apply for a three-to-one match by the Department of Social Services, Public, 
Private, Partnership Propram (PPPP). A scaled down version would be $20,000, 
again, assuming that respondants would apply for matching funds through PPPP or 
donated funds. 


2,000 Printing of how to select child care 
brochure 
2 ,000 Workshop cost for "employer initiatives in 


child care'' workshops sponsored by the City 


2 ,000 Cost of child care needs assessment for 
city employees 


Total 
Estimated 
Cost $46 , 000 
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ATTACHMENTS 
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TO: Fred Mandel, Nancie Norwood and Carmen Pola 
-. Cg-chairs, Civil Rights and Minority Affairs Task Force 


FR: Mary Baker, Ann Theresa McDormell amd Nancy Snyder 
Women's Task Force Subcommittee on Employment 


RE: Employment Issues 
DATE: January 11, 1984 


One of the purposes of the Women's Task Force Subcoamittee on 
Employment is to help ensure that women are represented in all levels 
of city goverrment in the Flynn Administration. Lack of day care, 
discrimination, low salaries and lack of skills and training are major 
issues for woren as they try to fully participate in the economic life 
of the City of Boston. 


The Flynn Administration must commit itself to being a model 
employer. We recommend that the Administration work to: 


- hire women and minorities to all levels of government 
- institute a policy of equal pay for equal worth 
- strictly enforce Affirmative Action policies 
- vigorously prosecute cases of sexual harassment 
and discrimination 

- work to eliminate workplace hazards ¢ 
support the needs of unemployed women with job 

training and placement 


Although city government cannot impose these standards on the private 
sector, the city can and should evaluate a company's hiring and employment 
practices as a criteria for supporting new development and depositing 
mmicipal funds. 

Many of these issues also concern your task force and we urge you to 
include them in your report. We would be happy to meet with you or Co 
provide you with more information. If you have any questions, please call 
Arm Theresa McDormell or Trish Kelly at 725-3575/4238. 


Thank you for your consideration. 
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TO: Ken Lucas and Pat McGuigan 
Co-chairs, Economic Planning and Commmity Development Task Force 


FR: Mary Baker, Anm Theresa McDormell, and Nancy Snyder 
Co-chairs, Women's Commission Task Force 


RE: Employment Issues 
DATE: January 11, 1984 


Boston's women confront significant obstacles to realizing equal 
employment opportunities. The lack of day care, discrimination, and the. 
lack of skills and training are major issues for women as they try to 
fully participate in the economic life of the city of Boston. Women with 
children, older women, minority women and neighborhood women in particular 
face problems which require attention. We feel that these issues should be 
addressed by your task force and we urge you to include the following 
recommendations in your reports. If you have any questions, please contact 
Trish Kelly at 725-4238. 


Child Care 


The Flynn Administration recognizes the important role quality child 
care plays in enabling both women and men to enter the workforce. The 
Women's Commission will set day care as a priority but it will need to work with 
job development agencies to encourage private sector programs. Child care 
benefits not only children and family, but Boston's economy. Parents no. 
longer have the option to drop out of the workforce to raise a folgh Meu te 
now takes 2 working adults to support a family of four. Indeed, 45% of 
all American children would be poor if both parents were not working. A 
1979 study by the Department of Labor revealed that two thirds of all 
working mothers were either the head of the household or married to a man 
earning less than $10,000. 


Elderly Services 


Many older women are unable to re-enter the workforce after long 
absences because they lack necessary skills. We urge you to examine the 
expansion of federal and state fimded job training programs for seniors. 
These programs not only provide seniors with skills necessary to re-enter 
the labor force but also give them an opportunity to help other seniors. 


Jobs for Women, Minorities and Boston Residents 

The Women's Commission will seek to make the city a model employer. 
Key objectives include instituting a policy of equal pay for equal worth 
and hiring women and minorities to all levels of govermment. While the 
city cannot unilaterally impose such standards on the private sector, the 
city has in same cases used its bargaining power to ensure that women, 
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Mayor-Elect Raymond L. Flynn 
Transition Committee 
73 Tremont Street, Room 219 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
(617) 367-3988 


To: Housing Task Force | | 
Fr: Women's Task Force : 


Re: Women's Task Force Issue Regarding Housing Concerns 


A too priority of the Flynn administration as outlined in the Women's Position 
Paper is to ensure safe and affordable housing for all Boston residents. Mayor 
Flynn stated that he will: 


* Develop a fair and effective rent control policy that includes tenants in 
all absentee-owned rental housing 


* Protect all tenants from involuntary displacement for condominium conversions 


* Aqgressively orohibit housing discrimination by strictly enforcing anti- 
discrimination legislation 


* Work closely with the Boston Housing Authority to rehabilitate existing 
public housing units; and to include tenants in the overall decision- 
making process 


Additionally, Mayor Flynn's women's platform included: 


1. Develop an effective emergency housing program with priority for 
victims of disaster, domestic violence and displacement 


2. provide expanded support of shelter and meal services for homeless, 
indigent women 


3. provide intermediate housina for women in transition 
4, provide police protection in the housing developments 


5. provide adequate housing for women in distress, alcoholics, deinstitu- 
tionalized, handicapped, etc. 


In line with Mayor Flynn's platform, one method we employed to seek the input 
and concerns of women from the neighborhoods regarding the housing issue was * 
to develop a brief questionnaire. The concerns that were prevalent and consis- 
tent as a result of the questionnaire are as follows: 


A. skyrocketing rents 


B. safety hazards of absentee landlords - code compliance needs to be reinforced 
and/or the develonment of an incentive policy for keeping buildings safe 


C. issue of homelessness - the possibility of rehabilitating public housing 
units for homeless oeople 


D. selling vacant lots/buildinas to provide housing and/or affordable units 
for low and moderate income levels - 


E. to investigate subsidized housing discrepancies 
F. affects of institutional expansion on neighborhoods (i.e. Chinatown) 
G. to develop a centralized "clearinghouse" for apartments which 

will accept women with children — 


We believe the above information are areas that need to be considered in 


your final report in order that the apparent overlap relationship existent 
between the goals of cur Task Force with your Task Force be highlighted. 


If you need more information or would like to discuss women's housing 
concerns please cmtact Ann Theresa McDonnell or Trish Kelly at 725-3414. 
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Mayor-Elect Raymond L. Flynn 
Transition Committee 
73 Tremont Street. Room 219 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
(617) 367-3988 
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TO: Bill Harris, 80b Master and Lillfan Shirley 
Co-chairs, Health Care Task Force 


FR: Mary Baker, Ann Theresa McDonnell, Nancy Snyder 
Co-Chairs, Women's Commission Task Force 


RE: Women's Health Care Issues 


DATE: January 3, 1984 


The Flynn Administration must ensure that quality, affordable health 
care is a right not privilege by providing a full range of health care 
services for Boston's women. 


The city can improve its delivery of health care services to women by: 


- continuing and improving upon Soston City Hospital's commitment 
to care for patients who are not covered by medicaid and medicare 
and who cannot pay for themselves by seeking additional funds and 
instituting strict budget controls efficiency standards; 


- expanding neighborhood health centers which provide low cost 
health care to families and elderly; 


- promoting preventive health care at the local level and at 8CH; 
- providing comprehensive health care to the elderly; and 


- instituting a training program for BCH staff who deal with victims 
of rape and domestic violence. 


The Women's Commission Task Force urges you to include these recommendations 
in your evaluation of present health care services. We feel that implementation 
of these measures will improve the quality and availability of health care to 
all Boston residents. 


We would be happy to meet with you to discuss these matters. If you 


would like more information or.are interested in discussing this matter, 
please contact Ann Theresa MNcOonnell or Trish Kelly at 725-4238. 


Thank you for your consideration. 
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Mayor-Elect Raymond L. Flynn 
Transition Committee 
73 Tremont Street, Room 219 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
(617) 367-3988 
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TO: Oennis Quilty, Brian Wallace, and Georgette Watson 
Co-chairs of the Public Safety Task Force 


FR: Mary Baker, Ann Theresa McDonnell, and Nancy Snyder 
Co-chairs of the Women's Commission Task Force 


RE: Women's Safety Issues 


DATE: January 3, 1984 


While violent crime concerns all] Boston residents, special attention 
must be directed to the crimes of violence against women. Rape is the -fastest 
growing crime of violence and domestic violence is the most underreported 
crime in the nation. As a result, many Boston women are imprisoned in their 
homes by a fear of violent crime. This climate of fear can no longer be 
tolerated. The Flynn Administration must lead the police department and 
community groups in their efforts to prevent crimes against women. 


_ The Flynn Administration must first exercise this leadership role 
with the Boston Police Department. The Boston Police Department can 
increase its effectiveness in service and protecting women by: 


- returning qualified women officers to all BPD shifts to assist 
victims of rape and domestic violence; 


- providing special training program to police to increase their 
effectiveness in situations of domestic violence and rape; 


- {ncreasing the number of women in commanding positions and at 
all levels in the police department; 


- committing the 8PD to rapid delivery and strict enforcement of 
. restraining orders; 


- supporting cooperative action between neighborhood Crimewatch 
groups and the police; 


- improving lighting and increase police presence on the streets 
to prevent crimes against women. 


- making needs assessment study, to evaluate whether a Boston 
Rape Crisis Center would ensure better and more sensitive 
services to victims of rape without duplicating the services 
already provided by the Boston Area Rape Crisis Center 
located in Cambridge. 
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Mayor-Elect Raymond L. Fiynn 
Transition Committee 
73 Tremont Street, Room 219 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
(617) 367-3988 


This study will assess the quality of care rape victims receive in the 
following ways: 


- do victims receive the full range of services they need, 
promptly and professionally? 


- do rape victims receive adequate advocacy in the courts? 
- is a 24-hour rape crisis hot line needed in Boston? 


- are children who are victims of incest and rape given 
all the support services they need? 


- can the city provide better rape prevention and 
education programs? 


The Women's Commission Task Force urges you to include these recommendations 
in your report. We feel that these measures will be vital ways to improve the 
Boston Police Department's ability to prevent violent crimes against women. 


If you need more information or you would like to discuss women's 
safety concerns, please contact Ann Theresa McDonnell or Trish Kelly 


at 725-4238. 


Thank you for your consideration. 
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Mayor-Elect Raymond L. Flynn 
Transition Committee 
73 Tremont Street, Room 219 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
(617) 367-3988 
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TO: Tom Cohan, Awilda Ramos, and Mike Taylor ior, 


FR: Mary Baker, Ann Theresa McDonnell and Nancy Snyder, Co-chairs, 
Women's Commission Task Force 


RE: Cable Educational Benefits 


DATE: January 3, 1984 


One of the priorities of the Commission on the Status of Women will be 
to carry out Mayor Flynn's platform regarding an educational campaign on 
rape prevention and domestic/street violence. We recognize the tremendous 
potential of cable as an educational vehicle and the commission will seek 
to utilize these benefits in reaching its goals. 


The Women's Commission Task Force urges you to explore the possibility 
of launching rape prevention and domestic/street violence educational campaigns 
via cable. We would be happy to meet with you to discuss your evaluation of 
cable's costs, structure, benefits and possibilities in order to jointly 
Plan educational campaigns relevant to the above two issues. 


If you would like more information or are interested in discussing 
this matter, please contact either Ann Theresa McDonnell or Trish Kelly 


at 725-423875575. 


Thank you for your consideration. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS FROM THE 
WOMEN'S OUTREACH MEETING - JANUARY 12, 198% 


1. Martha Genes Massachusetts Gay Political Caucus 
A. Two lesbians should sit on the Women's Commission. 
The commission should educate the public on lesbian issues. 
The commission should work for passage of the Mass. Gay Rights Bill. 
The gay liaison should have access to the Mayor. 


2. Ruth McCambridge Massachusetts Coalition of Battered Wamen Service Groups 

The city should be a model in the implementation of the Abuse Prevention 
Act. The Act's provisions include that police carry cards explaining the services 
available to battered women. 

The city should pwvide incentives to landloms to accept battered women 
as tenants. 

The city should provide transitional housing for battered women. 


3. Anna Trask National Association for the Reform of Abortion Laws 
The Executiw Director of the commission should be a senior advisor to 
the Mayor 


The commission should monitor the city's hiring policies. 
The commission mist have access to records from other departments. 


4. Dorine Lavasseur Local 925 

The Commission must be representative of the diversity of Boston's 
women. Its members should include minorities - Hispanics, Blacks, Native 
Americans - neighborhood women, and professional women. | 


5. Janet Diamond 

The commission's budget should be set high enough to accomplish its goals. 

The commission's staff should receive salaries comparable to those of 
staff in other departments. 

The commission needs access to recoms in other departments and access to 
all senior level meetings. 

The commission should be representative of Boston's women and 
accordingly, should include minority, elderly, and teenage women. District 
representation could also be considered. 

The commission should pmvide members with a stipend to cover the daycare 
and transportation costs that will arise from attemling the commission's meetings. 

The commission should seek input from national organizations. 

The commission should obtain a charter to protect against dissolution at 
some future date. 

The commission should design and encourage after-school care pmwgrams for 
children of working parents. 

The commission should address the serious literacy pwblem which prevents 
women from getting off welfare and into job training programs. 

The commission should be involved in encouraging teenage mothers to 
return to school by providing them with daycare. 7 


6. Barbara Blakeney Massachisetts Nurse's Association 

The commission should set comparable pay for comparable wrth as a 
priority. 

The comnission should address the pmblems women and particularly low 
income women have in obtaining adequate healthcare. For example many women canmot 
keep their medical appointments because they cammot afford the daycare and 
transportation costs. | 
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7. Wendy Gray 

Assistant commissioners could be appointed to the commission specifically 
to provide expertise in certain areas. 

Relevant city department heads should be appointed as ex-officio members 
to the commission. 


8. Karen Winkler Boston City Hospital Daycare Center 
The city should expand mmicipal daycare options and increase the level 
of subsidy for daycare. 


9. Janet Ferone Boston NOW 
The commission should hold public hearings on women's issues. 


10. Rachel Greenberg Allston-Brighton Women's Issues Committee 

The Executive Director and commission members should be named as quickly 
as possible to insure that they can monitor the personnel process. The chief 
concern now is to insure that women are adequately represented in the 
administration's appointments. 


ll. Louise Corbin Roxbury Commmity College 
Funds should be allocated to convert the surplus public buildings 
available through the public facilities department to daycare centers. 


12. Diane Balser Women's Alliermce for Boston Elections 
see next page 


13. Sheryll Pichon Massachusetts Association of Women Police 

The association would like input into the recruitment and hiring of women 
into law enforcement. 

The association is also concerned about pwmotional opportunites for | 
women police, the special needs of pregnant police, and police contact with other 
agencies. 
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SUMMARY OF WRITTEN AND TELEPHONE QUESTIONATRES 


The program subcommittee performed its outreach mandate by contacting women in 
Boston's neighborhoods through written and telephone questionaires. We asked 
women to focus their comments on employment, health care, housing, safety, 
child care, and the structure, staffing and role of the Women's Commission. 
Women conveyed a variety of concerns but certain themes dominated the comments 
of the women surveyed. 


EMPLOYMENT - Equal pay for equal worth emerged as the single most important 
employment issue to Boston's women. 


HEALTH CARE - Women expressed concern about the high cost of health care and 
yet could not reach amy consensus on whether city health care efforts should 
be focused on BCH, neighborhood health centers or preventive health care. 


HOUSING - Housing priorities as one might expect seemend to depend on whether 
the individual was a tenant or homeowner. Yet protections against condominium 
conversion displacement did emerge as an overriding concern. 


SAFETY - Safety concerns also varied by neighborhood. Same women reported 
experiencing greater concerns about vandalism and burglary rather than of 
violent crime. Yet as a group, women expressed the fear of walking the 
streets at night and suggested that increased police presence through 
neighborhood policing strategies and police cooperation with crime watch 
groups would be the best methods to address safety problems. ; 


CHILD CARE - Expense and availability were the chief concerns raised around 
child care. There was less agreement on the best way to address these 
concerns. 


WOMEN'S COMMISSION - The most frequent comments included selecting a diverse 
rship representative of all of Boston's women, and insuring that the 
Commission would have access to other city agnecies and contact with its state 

and federal counterparts. 
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Women’s Alliance for Boston Elections 


Suggestions for Boston's Women's 
Commission 


I. Goals of the Commission ; 


A. challenging and ending sex discrimination in the city 
starting with city government. < 
This includes monitoring all city agencies, implementing 
good policies particularly concerning jobs, initiating 
legislation, having policy-making capability 


B. ensuring equality in all levels of city government and 
city agencies: this means women would be at all levels 
of employment, Leadership and decision making in numbers 
roughly equivalent to our percentage in the population. 
( also to effect as much as possible private industry) 


C. Representing and speaking for the needs of women from 
Boston within city government particularly in areas that 
effect women's Lives - i.e. economic equity ( comparable 
worth), political equality, safety for women against 
violence, reproductive freedom, special health needs, 
non sexist education etc. 


d. Frovide resources for women and be a resource for 
city agencies concerning women- i.e. referral to battered 
women's shelters, self- defense programs, Knowledge 
about comparable worth, affirmative action etc. ~ 


Il. A Faid staff equal, at least, to the staff of comparable agencies 
or departments. This would include a director, assistant, 
secretarial and office help at Least, stipends for commissioners. 
Anything Less would render the Commission much Less effective 
and respected. 


There needs to be a sufficient and reasonable budget which would 
include necessary funds to communicate and reach out to women 
in the city. 


III. Director must have direct access to the Mayor and the Commission 
as a whole needs to have policy- making ability. 


Without this, the Commission would have Little reat effect. 


IV. Commission needs to be accountable to women in the city. 


While the Commission needs to be responsible for the, 
implementation , along with other agencies, of the pro women's 
policies of the present administration, it should not be 


> 


the political vehicle for any particular ddministration. Since 
its primary job is to represent and serve Boston women, it must 
be accountable to Boston Women. Thus, it needs to hold regular 
public hearings and have open, accesible meetings throughout 


the city. 


Women in the. city needs to include the following: 


A. neighborhood women; B. women in all of the women's organizations 
such as WABE, Boston NOW, the Caucus, Shelters, Women's Inc., 
Sietos5,. etc. C. women from all of the constituencies such as 
elderly, women of color, lesbians, younger, disabled, Labor, 
welfare, ethnic minorities etc. 


V. Hiring and Appointments ( Commission should be self appointing ) 


Applicantions ( and hiring) should be open and encouraged 
to all qualified women regardless of political affiliation. 
Qualifications should include the following: 


A. supports goals of Commission 
B. is supportive of the ERA and Reproductive Freedom 


C. Has experience with women's groups and has expertise 
with women's issues ( i.e. child care, rape, etc) 


VI. The Composition of the Commission should be diverse and 
representative. Representation should include the following:. 
a proportion of women of color, lesbian women, older, Labor, 
younger, disabled, ethnic minorities, single mothers, etc. 


There needs to be neighborhood representation 


VII. Commission needs to set its own agenda and organize itself 
in terms of implementing Eg@y-woments-iseaes. These issues 
should include: comparable worth, job monitoring and hiring, 
Child care, violence against women, health services etc. 


VIII. The Commission should investigate and if agreed upon 
in consultation with women in the city should recommend 


a Cepartment for Women ( possibley created by a city 
ordinance). 


Commissions can be created and eliminated by administrations. 
There probably needs to be a permanent body which is 
y " not dependent on a particular administration. 


Submitted by 
Diane Balser 
WABE 
( These ideas were collected and developed as a result of discussions 
with Janet Ferone ( WABE and NOW), Jean Entine, Nancy Ryan, 
Carol Wolfe (WABE) , Jan Meriweather. ) 
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Mayor-Elect Raymond Li. VY 10) ccccnememeseemenee, 
Transition Committee 
73 Tremont Street, Room 219 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
(617) 367-3988 


WOMEN'S TASK FORCE QUESTIONNAIRE 
NAME PHONE 


TT SE TL EE LE LED 


ADDRESS 


Would you please rate the concerns regarding each issue below on a scale of 
1 to 6, 1 being a top priority problem that needs. immediate attention and 
6 being a low priority problem. 


WOMEN ANO EMPLOYMENT 


‘Hire women and minorities to all levels of government 

Institute a policy of equal pay for equal worth 

Strictly enforce affirmative action policies 

Vigorously prosecute cases of sexual harassment and discrimination 
Work to eliminate workplace hazards 

Support the needs of unemployed women with job-training and placement 


ONO ON 
~ N  e 


HEALTH SERVICES FOR WOMEN 


( ) Keep Boston City Hospital open and seek to broaden its clientele 

( ) Support neighborhood health centers' efforts to provide low cost 
quality health care services to neighborhood residents 

( ) Promote preventive health programs at the local level and at BCH 


HOUSING AND SHELTER 


( ) Develop a fair and effective rent control policy that includes tenants 
in all absentee-owned rental housing 
) Protect all tenants from involuntary displacement for condominium conversions 
( ) Aggressively prohibit housing discrimination by strictly enforcing anti- 
discrimination legislation 
( ) Work closely with the Boston Housing Authority to rehabilitate existing public 
housing units 


WOMEN'S SAFETY 


~~ 


Assess the need for a Boston Rape Crisis Center to ensure that the victims 

of rape in Soston receive the full range of services they need 

Assign qualified women officers to all Boston Police Department shifts to 
assist victims of rape and domestic violence 

Increase the number of women and minorities on the police force, particularly 
in commanding positions 

Increase police presence on the streets through a neighborhood policing policy 
and police cooperation with crime watch groups 

Seek financial support for non-profit agencies serving victims of domestic violeé 


Ra ae Ne 
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WOMEN'S TASK FORCE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Page Two 


CHILD CARE 


( ) Provide leadership in the effort to secure additional funding for non- 
profit day care centers designed to meet the needs of working women 
( ) Direct the Commission to explore means of providing cost-effective day 


care for municipal employees 
( ) Evaluate a company's day care availability as a criterion for supporting 


awards of contracts and depositing city funds 


During the mayoral campaign, Ray Flynn made a commitment to establish 

a Commission on the Status of Women, We are in the process of developing 

the structure of this commission. We would appreciate your input particularly 
in the following areas: 


GENERAL ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE: 


STAFFING: 


a LN LT RL RTT 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER CITY/STATE AGENCIES: 


a LT RT 


Thank you very much for taking the time to fill out this questionnaire. If you 
have additional comments to make please feel free to add them. Remember, YOUR 
input is important. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 
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HOUSING 
HEALTH CARE ) 
_ SAFETY ) 
( EMPLOYMENT ) WOMEN'S TASK FORCE QUESTIONAIRE 
" PHONE 


PEED BYERS a al all a 
ORGANIZATION ( if any ) : 


1. From a woman's perspective, what problems do you face in your neigh- 
borhood around housing issues ? 


2. What is the city doing to address these problems ? 


3. How could the city improve its services in your neighborhood ? 
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LIST OF MATERIAL IN SUPPORT DOCUMENT 


Letter from the Boston Bar Association Day Care Committee 
Ordinance Creating the Cambridge Soins on on the Status of Women 
"Chaos in Child Care'', Gwen Morgan 

Comments from the Child Care Project 

Comments from Janet Diamond 

Comments from Crispus Attucks Children's Center 

Daycare Subcommittee Contact List 

Flynn Program for Child Care 

Flym Program for Women 

Flynn Women's Leaflet 

Comments from the Governor's Commission on the Status of Women 
Letter from Evelyn Mirphy 

Comments from Barbara Hansel 

Comments from the Massachusetts Association of Women Police 
Progran Subcommittee Contact List 

Outreach Meeting Sign-In Sheet 

Structure Subcommittee Contact List 

List of Surplus City Buildings 

Women's Alliance for Boston Elections - Mayoral Questionaire and Comments 
Comments from the Office for Children, Charlie Cristello 


Completed Program Subcomitte Questionaires 


Comments from Alliance for Young Families 
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